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1949 CITY BUDGET 


ITY Manager, Col. John B. Atkinson, submitted the 1949 City Budget to 

the City Council at its first meeting of the year. The budget contains 
practically no appropriation for pay increases for city employees. There 
is no appropriation for the $400 pay raises voted for policemen and firemen 
which are now the subject of litigation in court. Neither is there any pro- 
vision for the $500 pay raises voted by the School Committee for members 
of the School Department. City Manager Atkinson has publicly stated that 
he is not unsympathetic to some kind of pay increase provided it is within 
the city’s means and provided it is agreeable that such increases could be 
made equitable to employees of all departments. This would indicate that 
there is a possibility of the final budget figures being higher than those 
quoted in his message below. Taxpayers, citizens, and businessmen should 
carefully read the City Manager’s message to the City Council as it contains 
important information. 
Editor’s Note: A copy of the budget data with departmental figures can 
be seen at the Chamber office. 





To the Honorable, the City Council: the Executive office, since I have not 
I transmit herewith the Budget received a request for an appropria- 
of the City of Cambridge for the tion from the School Department in 


year 1949. time to present it with the City 
I am including in this Budget an Budget. 
appropriation for the School Depart- The following information is fur- 


ment, which has been prepared in  nished: 
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Recommendation 

1947 1948 1949 
Central’ Gite Budget meee. $7,178,443.69 $8,461,869.85 $8,413,972.13 
School (Dept). Budgvetin inc. o2ac2.1- 2,350,065.36 2,510,366.93  2,554,969.84 


OCG costes oeermerers ratte ont cans 
(Raised in Tax Levy) 


Wate Dept. Total 











$9,528,509.05 $10,972,236.78 $10,968,941.97 








ATULOPLIALLON: sssessdactet ver tees ok 677,452.36 621,241.36 649,547.46 
TOtAL | on. .scsscsiccessansccocenssssossenesess. LO, 205,96 L294 Lib omen eee LL ao as 
The amount of this Budget is PUBLIC DEBT 


slightly less than the amount raised 
in the tax levy in 1948, but this is 
principally because we have not had 
to include in this Budget the $120,- 
000.00 which was appropriated last 
year as part of the sum for the re- 
habilitation of public buildings, and 
also because of the fact that while 
we had very substantial expenditures 
for snow removal last year the fig- 
ure for the cost of this in 1949 can 
only be calculated after the season 
for snow has passed. 


The year 1948 was the first full 
year under the forty hour law adopt- 
ed by the 1947 City Council, and the 
cost of this in additional employees 
and in overtime was very substantial 
and will continue to be for the fut- 
ure. For many employees this actu- 
ally results in an increase of 20% 
in their pay, while working no longer 
hours than they did before. 

In addition to this, an increase of 
$200.00 per annum for full time 
permanent employees, which was 
granted effective June 1, 1948, had 
to be included for the full twelve 
months in 1949. 


During the past year we paid off 
$348,000.00 in General Debt, $42,- 
000.00 in Water Debt, and $87,000.00 
from the Sinking Fund. This makes 
a total of $477,000.00 paid off in 
1948. In 1949 provision is being made 
to pay off $283,000.00 in General 
Debt and $42,000.00 in Water Debt, 
making a total of $325,000.00. 

1948 WAS THE SEVENTH CON- 
SECUTIVE YEAR, OR EVER 
SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE 
COUNCIL-MANAGER FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT, THAT NO LONG 
TERM DEBT WAS ISSUED. At 
the beginning of the Council-Man- 
ager form of government in 1942 
the total debt of the City was $11,- 
599,500.00. Since that tame there has 
been a reduction of $9,262,500.00, or 
approximately 80% of the total debt. 
This leaves the outstanding debt of 
the City $2,3387,000.00, of which 
$79,000.00 is provided for by the 
Sinking Fund and $214,000.00 is a 
self-liquidating debt of the Water 
Department. I believe this is one of 
the lowest per capita debts of any 
city in the United States, and cer- 


1949 


tainly the lowest of any city of above 
100,000 population. 


SHORT TERM NOTES 

During the year 1948 we borrowed 
$3,000,000.00 in anticipation of taxes, 
at a total cost of $10,571.11. These 
notes were paid at maturity and no 
short term notes are outstanding as 
of the close of the year. 

The collection of taxes remains 
quite satisfactory, although it is 
alarming to note that an increasing 
number of taxes are being paid in 
installments, reflecting the tighten- 
ing of money. This is a trend which 
will certainly bear watching and 
should have a strong influence to 
slow down any unnecessary expendi- 
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tures. Approximately 94% of the 
real estate taxes and 92% of the 


personal property taxes were collect- 
ed during the year. There are prac- 
tically no taxes over two years old 
outstanding. 


METROPOLITAN TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY DEFICIT 


We are faced with a tremendous 
levy against the City from the deficit 
of the Metropolitan Transit Author- 
ity. We have no final figures at the 
present time, but indications are that 
the assessment against Cambridge 
will be between $700,000.00 and 
$800,000.00. This will require be- 
tween $3.50 and $4.00 additional in 
the tax levy to take care of this one 
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deficit, over which neither the City 
Council, City Manager, nor the citi- 
zens of the city have any control. 

I have had introduced into the 
Legislature a bill requesting that 
this be funded over a period of five 
years. This bill if passed will be 
helpful, at least for this year, but 
unless some other means are found 
to control this constantly mounting 
M.T.A. deficit it can gradually eat 
up the income not only of the City 
of Cambridge, but of the other thir- 
teen cities which are by law obliged 
to provide the funds for such a 
deficit. Whether increased fares or 
more efficient operation will be the 
solution for the yearly deficit of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority is 
beyond my knowledge, but one thing 
is sure, that it is hardly fair to ask 
the real estate taxpayers to pay this 
entire debt and at the same time 
permit taxpayers and users of this 
system who live outside the fourteen 
cities that make up the district to 
escape entirely from a tax of any 
kind. Persons from Waltham, Lex- 
ington, Quincy, Lynn and countiess 
other cities, who must use the Metro- 
politan Transit Authority to get to 
and from their work in the Metro- 
politan area of Boston, are now rid- 
ing at the expense of the taxpayers 
of Cambridge and the thirteen other 
cities who have to finance this deficit. 

We have come to a point where 
the home owner must be given a 
break. The M.T.A. deficit, the 
amount which we pay out for Old 
Age Assistance and various other 
types of Relief, Veterans Benefits 
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expenses, and many other items are 
out of the control of the City Coun- 
cil or the City Manager. They rep- 
resent a tremendous portion of our 
expenses. We must find other sources 
of income, even if it is necessary to 
petition the Legislature for such as- 
sistance. 
PUBLIC WELFARE 

The total required in this Budget 
for Old Age Assistance, Aid to De- 
pendent Children, and General Re- 
lief is $1,697,086.50. This is $115,- 
560.95 above 1948 and is a total of 
over $500,000.00 above the largest 
amount the City raised in the tax 
levy prior to 1948. This included the 
depression years before the war. In 
1940 when the City was in a depres- 
sion the sum of $815,300.00 was 
raised in the tax levy that year and 
$746,000.00 additional was borrowed, 
eliminating the necessity of increas- 
ing the tax rate an additional $4.00. 
We are, however, including in our 
estimates to be paid for from the 
current revenue of the City an 
amount estimated to be sufficient for 
all welfare expenses for 1949. This 
is a tremendous burden of charity 
for the City to carry in a current 
year’s expenses. However, I believe 
that your Honorable Body will agree 
with me it is a far sounder business 
policy to pay as we go all charity 
expenses of a year which is consid- 
ered a boom year, rather than ask 
the taxpayers to pay for this in the 
future. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I recommended in my 1948 Bud- 

get Message that a Committee of 


1949 


che City Council be appointed to 
study the laws which have to do 
with the issuing of permits and 
licenses and to amend the ordinances 
wherever possible to gain additional 
income without causing too much of 
a burden on the license and permit 
holder. I again make the same 
recommendation, and also recom- 
mend that this be done as promptly 
as possible. There are a great many 
permits and licenses issued in the 
city for very normal charges, which 
are actually franchises to the license 
and permit holder to do business in 
the city. These are valuable indeed 
to them and the imposition of higher 
charges is a truly proper action. 

I wish to repeat the recommenda- 
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tion which was made in the 1948 
Budget Message that the City Coun- 
cil appoint a Committee to study 
with the Welfare Board the welfare 
legislation in effect and its affect 
upon the City of Cambridge and to 
make a report both to the Governor 
and the Legislature as to the hard- 
ships from which the City is suffer- 
ing as a result of legislation now 
in force. I feel such a recommenda- 
tion coming from the City Council 
would carry considerable weight and 
the taxpayers would benefit from it. 


CONCLUSION 
If this Budget actually represent- 
ed our entire anticipated expenses 
for the year 1949 I would be happy 
indeed, but we must take into con- 
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sideration the substantial charges 
which come to us from the State and 
County on the so-called “Cherry 
Sheet”. Furthermore, there was an 
extra payment of Corporation-In- 
come Taxes in 1948 from an accumu- 
lation which existed on the books of 
the Commissioner of Corporations, 
which I am informed will not be re- 
peated this year. Worst of all we 
have the tremendous deficit of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority. 

We had hoped, and I am sure the 
School Committee was of the opin- 
ion, that under the new School Aid 
Law passed by the 1948 Legislature 
Cambridge would be the gainer. I 
have had Assistant City Solicitor 
Smith make a careful study of this. 


IF YOU 
Need Industrial Lumber 


CALL THIS NUMBER 
KI 7-0040 


Sterritts Will Serve You 


F. D. STERRITT 
LUMBER CO. 


Portland and Albany Sts. 
Cambridge 
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As a result he informs me Cam- 
bridge is one of the few cities which 
takes a real loss on this. While we 
will receive $81,618.50 more from 
School Aid, since this School Aid is 
coming from the Income Tax Fund 
there will be less of this to distribute 
and Cambridge will receive $272,000 
less as our share of the Income Tax 
distribution. Thus the new School 
Law will result in approximately 
$190,000.00 net loss to the City, and 
this means $1.00 increase in the tax 
rate. The Massachusetts Teachers 
Foundation has recently issued a 
statement showing the gains and 
losses, and this statement confirms 
the fact Cambridge will not be the 
gainer. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The December 31 bulletin of the Division of Necessaries of Life of the 
State Department of Labor and Industries shows a further decline in living 
costs. If you are keeping your “Cost of Living Chart” up-to-date you will 
notice that food costs are less than a year ago. This is the item on which 
the largest part of a family budget is spent (44.4%). Shelter which also 
claims a large part of the family income (14.8%) shows a slight increase. 
The bulletin reads as follows: 

Average retail prices of goods and services ordinarily purchased by 
moderate income families in Massachusetts cities again showed a decline. 
The combined index of 160.6 for December, 1948 was 0.4% below that of 
November, 1948, but did indicate a slowing up of the downward trend 
which began in September; drops of 0.8%; 0.9% and 0.8% having occurred 
in September, October and November respectively. As in the previous three 
months, lower average food prices were directly responsible for the lower 
combined index, food having declined 1.0% in December over November as 
compared with drops of 1.3% in September; 2.5% in October and 2.5% in 
November. The December combined index was 1.8% above that of one year 
ago and 62.4% over that of January, 1941. 

FOOD: The food index for December, 1948 was 1.0% under that of 
November, 1948 as a result of a drop of 3.5% in meat prices; 16.3% in 
eggs and 2.2% in fats and oils. These declines were tempered somewhat 
however by advances of 4.0% in poultry; 1.6% in fish; 4.0% in fruits and 
vegetables and 4.8% in sugar and sweets. No change was noted in the 
cereal and bakery, dairy products or beverage sections. 

CLOTHING: No change occurred between November and December 
‘in this section of the budget. 

: SHELTER: Continued filing of leases covering 15% increases in rent 
‘in addition to increases allowed due to hardship moved the rent index 
‘forward slightly over the previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: This section showed a slight decline from the previ- 
ous month due to slightly lower electric rates in one city in addition to 
scattered minor downward adjustments in average prices of solid fuels and 
‘range oil. 

SUNDRIES: No change occurred between November and December 

in this section of the budget. 

Keep your chart up-to-date by using the following figures: 

‘coMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 1935-1939=100 
% INCREASE 


Nov. 1948 Dec. 1948 Dec. 1947-Dec. 1948 





UNIS ME IE eL, ca 3.6ci + leqrissaseuseuacccesse 190.1 188.2 1.6* 
: RNIN RINE css cesea.sccenncnosveucedons 191.2 191.2 8.6 
Shelter ........s.scceeesengeeseseeescsccecsenreee 115.9 116.1 1.0 
: RNNENEE SACP TY Us acesasnsdescnsesencbccse-on 192.0 170.6 6.4 
Sundries ..... = S.CT oF 137.6 137.6 4.6 
1.8 


OO OL Sa Sa 161.3 160.6 
*Indicates Decrease 
Purchasing power of the dollar—1935-1939— $1. 00—Dec. 1948—$. 6227. 
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Portion of head table at Christmas Luncheon held at the Hotel Com- 
mander. Left to right—William D. McCoy, President of the National 
Telephone Directory Co., and member of the Chamber’s House Committee; 
Edward L. Francis, Manager of the Cambridge office of Hunneman and 
Company, also on the House Committee; Frederick H. Nickels, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, and Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee; and 
“Bob” Guest of the Clarendon Players. Members considered the entertain- 
ment this year ‘‘the best ever”. 
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Portion of head table at Christmas luncheon—left to right: A. Oram 
Fulton, President of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; Miss Mary 
Delano, accompanist for the Clarendon Players; Francis R. Houlihan, 
Treasurer and General Manager of Moller’s, Inc., and Chairman of the 
Chamber’s House Committee; George R. Giles, Manager of the Insurance 
Department of George A. Giles Interests, who is serving his second year 
as a member of the House Committee. “Al” Wilson, with Miss Dorothy 
Paine at the piano, led members and guests in the singing of Christmas 
Carols. 
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Congratualtions “Dick” Daggett Chocolate Company, will be 

pleased to know of his engagement 

HAMBER members and fellow to Miss Polly Jane Wilbar of Welles- 

Directors who served with Mr. ley Hills. “Dick” was a Director of 

Richard Daggett Muzzy, Vice Presi- the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
dent and General Manager of the merce in 1944-1945-1946. 
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actually makes Lifebuoy ml/d- 
er. Get Lifebuoy today! 
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“Mac's: Men Meet 


BA a. the same _ enthusiasm, 
spirit of fellowship and deter- 
mination that marked the final meet- 
ing last year, the Membership Club 
met and the 1949 campaign for new 
members is under way. With Arthur 
G. MacKenzie presiding, A. Oram 
Fulton, Chamber President, receiv- 
ing his baptismal, “Al” Keeler (56 
members last year) producing seven 
new members, and side remarks from 
the “boys”, the meeting indicated 
that club members are “on their 
toes” for this year’s contest. 

For five months ending in May, 
the members will meet, eat and vie 
with each other for prizes to be 
awarded at the final meeting. The 
quota for this year’s club, which in- 
cludes the top producers from last 
year plus four new men, is 50 new 
members. 

Last year’s total of 146 new mem- 
bers obtained by the Membership 
Club brought to 412 the three-year 
total. This is one of the reasons for 
a low quota this year. It’s difficult 
to obtain over 100 members each 
year without lowering the quality of 
membership, and the Directors would 
not sanction this. This means that 
the Membership Club will need a 
little help from other Chamber mem- 
bers. Look at your roster and if you 
know of any prospect you would 
recommend let one of the club mem- 
bers know or call the Chamber office. 
The fact that these men have done 


such a good job each year is the 
reason that the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce, unlike many others, 
has not increased membership dues, 
despite mounting costs. Show your 
appreciation of their efforts by help- 
ing. These are the men who will do 
the work. Give them a prospect. 


Arthur G. MacKenzie, Chairman 
MacKenzie Motor Sales, Inc. 
KI 7-6060 


Harold W. Atkinson 
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John F. Couming 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 
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R. Parker Dudley 
1374 Massachusetts Avenue 
TR 6-2440 


Ralph H. Field 
Field Machinery Co. 
EL 4-3331 


J. Henry Finger 
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A. Warren Hanson 
1374 Massachusetts Avenue 
TR 6-2440 


Alfred M. Keeler 
Harvard Trust Company 
TR 6-1700 


John P. Lyons 
J. H. Coreoran & Co., Inc. 
UN 4-3000 


C. Richard Smart 
County Bank & Trust Co. 
TR 6-9000 


Clifford G. Stedman 
Metropolitan Coal Company 
TRs6-2062° - 


Fred F. Stockwell 
Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 
TR 6-6415 


Benjamin P. Wild 
142 Cherry Street 
TR 6-6751 


Samuel H. Zitter 
Platt Contracting Co., Inc. 
TR 6-3623 
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Harvard Happenings 
RESIDENT James B. Conant of 
Harvard University, announced 
the gift of $500,000 from the George 
F. Baker Trust for building im- 
provements and alterations in the 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. Almost 25 years ago 
George F. Baker, Sr. gave $5,000,000 
for the construction of the Business 
School on the banks of the Charles 
River. His son, George F. Baker, al- 
so gave $1,000,000 during his life- 
time as an endowment for the Busi- 

ness Schook G4 4%) =sae5 
Two reports from the College dis- 
close that Harvard students of to- 
day—both Freshmen and _ Upper- 
Classmen—are making far _ better 
academic records than at any time 
in the 312-year history of the Col- 
lege. Figures for the entire under- 
graduate student body reveal that 
last spring 385 percent of the stu- 
dent body was on the Dean’s List 
(A and B grades) as compared with 
26 percent in the 1930’s. In the best 
pre-war year 1940-41, 31 percent 
made the Dean’s List. Also, over 62 
percent of the College made Group 
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IV (two B’s and two C’s) as com- 
pared with 53 percent in 1940-41. 
Similar findings were also disclosed 
in the report on last year’s Fresh- 
man Class, the first mainly non- 
veteran Freshman class since the 
war. The great diversity of back- 
ground among the students of the 
Freshman Class is interesting. The 
1,064 Freshmen who registered in 
1947 came from 455 different schools 
throughout the country. In the case 
of men coming from public schools, 
it was noted that 483 boys came 
from 290 different high schools. 

A professor of finance at the 
Harvard Business School ..empha- 
sized the need for genuine’ enter- 
prise in the management of. mutual 
savings banks and other private sav- 
ings institutions. 

Basing his recommendation on 
three years of research which took 
him into several score of saving's 
banks in eleven states, Dr. John 
Lintner reports his findings in “Mut- 
ual Savings Banks in the Savings 
and Mortgage Markets.” 

Published by the Division of Re- 
search of the Harvard Business 
School, this volume is described by 
Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, Director of 
Research, as ‘a thorough and search- 
ing analysis of many of the major 
problems in the operation of mutual 
savings banks.” 


Meet New Members 
LEASE add to your roster in 
the space reserved for new mem- 
bers the following: 
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A. J. Schumacher, Architect, 102 
Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, EL. 
4-5843. August J. Schumacher is the 
Contact Member. 

Also the office of Drs. F. E. Bow- 


man and Malcolm I. Kates, Optome- 


trists at 17 Prospect Street, Cam- 
bridge, TR. 6-7623. Dr. Bowman has 
practiced in the Central Square area 
for over thirty years. Dr. Kates, our 
Contact Member, became associated 
with Dr. Bowman three years ago, 
following his discharge from the 
Army. 
Change Roster 

HE American Cleaning Co., Inc., 

has changed its address from 20 
Central Square to 48 Brookline 
Street. Same telephone number and 
Contact Member. 

The Deran Confectionery Co., Inc. 
telephone number should be changed 
to UN. 4-1200. 

J. H. Coreoran & Co., Ine. tele- 
phone number should be UN. 4-3000. 

University Theatre, Inc. telephone 
number is UN. 4-4580. 

There is a change in the Contact 
Member for W. B. Hastings & Co., 
Inc. (Insurance). Mr. Frederick J. 
England replaces Philip R. Perkins. 

Nicholson & Co. (General Adhes- 
ives) has moved from 108 Cambridge 
Street. The company’s new address 
is 161 First Street. Same telephone 
number and Contact Member. 

The new Contact Member for 
Griffin’s, Inc., 1 Belmont Street, is 
Leonard Sutton. 

The Contact Member for Hall- 
Gregg Company is Mr. Osman C. 
Chaffee. 
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Aerial Map 

HE fourth picture in the series 

of 12 aerial photos which make 
an aerial map of Cambridge shows 
the East Cambridge section of the 
City and the North Station area of 
Boston. This photo is placed Number 
1, in the fourth row from the left, 
if you are pasting the pictures on 
cardboard to make the map. Be sure 
to trim the overlap. 

The building on the Boston side 
of the river (near North Station) 
is the Registry of Motor Vehicles 
on Nashua Street. The Cambridge 
side of the river showing the area 
between Kendall and Lechmere 
Squares is the home of many na- 
tionally known concerns. The City- 
owned land on the waterfront next 
to the Brown Durrell building, mid- 
way between the two bridges, is the 
finest undeveloped piece of property 
in the New England area. 

A few copies of the magazines 
containing the first three photos are 
available for members who wish to 
make an extra map. 

From Cambridge 

HE seventh and final picture of 

the “From Cambridge’ series, 
which hangs on the wall of the 
Chamber office, depicts the story of 
“High Vacuum’. This series of pic- 
tures donated to the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce by the Har- 
vard Trust Company has done a 
great deal to enlighten visitors about 
new Cambridge products. The story 
beneath the heading “Making Peni- 
cillin Available for Medical Use’’ is 
as follows: 
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A basic contribution toward mak- 
ing penicillin, the wonder drug, 
available for medical use in large 
quantities has been made by scien- 
tists and engineers of the National 
Research Corporation, of Cambridge, 
who were the first to design equip- 
ment which made possible the de- 
hydration of the drug on a continu- 
ous basis. 

Penicillin, produced in liquid so- 
lution, must be dried to powder if 
it is to keep, and the problem facing 
the scientists was how to boil away 
the water without applying heat 


which would destroy the drug. 


They solved it by designing high 
vacuum equipment in which the air 
pressure was so low that it was 
possible to ‘‘evaporate off” the water 
while maintaining the penicillin at 
very low temperatures. 

High vacuum dehydration equip- 
ment, designed and built by this 
Cambridge firm, has been installed 
in penicillin plants both here and 
abroad, including the big English 
plant established during the war at 
Speke, near Liverpool, and post-war 
plants in France and Sweden. 

Creation of air pressures which 
are one millionth of the air pressure 
to which the human body is normally 
subjected have become routine in the 
National Research laboratories in 
Cambridge, and their high vacuum 
techniques are being successfully 
used in drying blood plasma, strep- 
tomycin, and many food products 
sensitive to heat, as well as in 
metallurgy, distillation, and _ elec- 
tronics. 
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Legislative 


Now that the final date has passed 
for filing bills for the 1949 legis- 
lative season it might be well to 
take a quick glance at some of the 
bills filed. It is important that Cham- 
ber members follow legislation, as it 
affects not only their business but 
also their daily lives. This coming 
season will require more intelligent 
action on the part of businessmen 
than ever before. 

As an observation—the 1949 ses- 
sion is certain to be more “liberal” 


than its predecessors. It will enact 


many laws which heretofore have 
been opposed successfully by busi- 
ness interests. We do not believe 


that all the anti-business proposals 
of prior years will be enacted. We 





doubt that there will be a flood of 
“serewball” enactments, or that any 
group is going to be “put through 
the wringer”. However, businessmen 
must be alert and follow the legis- 
lation. Your legislator cannot be ex- 


pected to know your views on any 


| 


issue unless you express them. Scan 
the following bills and if you are 
interested in any particular bill let 


us know, and when copies are avail- 
able they will be sent to you. 

None of the legislative bills is 
available yet in printed form. But 
from title lists and examination of 
some of the original copies of bills, 
we are able to give you a partial 
run-down under some of the general 
headings that may be helpful to you. 

TAXATION. A few new tax pro- 
posals have appeared and some that 
have been dormant in recent years, 
have been dusted off and presented 
again. Most of the bills are of the 
perennial variety. 

New proposals are (1) freezing 
of valuations of veterans’ homes at 
1942 levels, (2) roll-back of all real 
estate valuations to 1940 levels, (3) 
prohibition of valuation increases on 
properties subject to federal rent 
control, (4) state reimbursement of 
cities and towns on account of pres- 
ent exemptions on veterans’ homes, 
(5) increase in meals tax exemption 
from $1 to $1.50, and (6) elimina- 
tion of property tax exemption for 
every corporation other than _ re- 
ligious and educational units. 

Abolition of the personal property 
tax is the principal resurrected pro- 
posal. It now produces about $29 
million as part of the property tax, 
and Commissioner Long insists that 
through better administration by 
local assessors, it could be made to 
produce double that amount. But it 
is difficult to administer, and exten- 
sion as he suggests would be ex- 
tremely unpopular. Several other 
states, including New York, have 
abolished it. The problem would be 
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to find a new revenue to fill the gap, 
if it is abolished. We do not believe 
that abolition will be successful. 


Among other revived measures 
are: a chain store tax of $1000 per 
unit. (Legislation of this type is in 
effect in 14 states, most of them in 
the south, but it is commonly looked 
upon as discriminatory and injuri- 
ous to consumers) ; a property limi- 
tation of 244% of assessed valua- 
tion (would limit the property tax 
to $169 million and create a gap of 
$140 million to be raised from new 
sources of revenue—obviously im- 
possible) ; abolition of the Appellate 
Tax Board and transfer of its work 
to the Land Court (we cannot under- 
stand what good this would accom- 
plish). es 

A 2% retail sales tax has been 
introduced. No one seems to take it 
seriously; but there is some talk that 
a selective sales tax on certain lux- 
ury items, may make its appearance 
with strong support. 

One bill filed by the Tax Commis- 
sioner, which we are certain will not 
be adopted, would permit him to fix 
a local tax rate at 25% above the 
3-year average, if local assessors 
fail to fix it by May 15. 

Then there are a lot of tax bills 
with vague titles, some of which 
seem to be ominous to the taxpayer 
especially when their sponsors are 
considered. We’ll have to report on 
them later. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. As you 
would expect, there’s more than the 
ordinary run of anti-utility bills. 


Most of them, it seems to us,. come 
under the heading of “utility-bait- 
ing” and we doubt that a good fact- 
ual case can be made out for them. 


Principal measures that have come 
to our attention so far:—Investiga- 
tions of electric, gas and telephone 
rates, relaxation of restrictions on 
establishment of municipal lighting 
plants, legislative approval of utility 
rates, popular election of Public 
Utility Commissioners, prohibition 
of sales of electric appliances by 
utilities, establishment of an author- 
ity for hydroelectric power develop- 
ment with revenue bond financing, 
and a 1% tax on gross receipts of 
utilities. 

BANKS are again confronted with 
a bill to tax savings deposits at % 
of 1%, and another to insert an 
alternative to the maximum tax on 
commercial banks and trust com- 
panies—“or not less than 1% of 
dividends declared,” neither of which 
they will like at all. 


Mandatory openings of banks one 
night a week because of Saturday 
closing is a new idea. Establishment 
of a state bank (a new R. H. Long 
proposal) takes the prize for prepos- 
terous legislation. 

ADVERTISING AND SALES. 
Here also are a few new ideas and 
many old ones. Monopolistic state 
retail liquor stores are again pro- 
posed. This proposal may stir up 
more controversy than previously, 
but we still do not believe that it 
has any chance of adoption. Prohi- 
bition of advertising of home hair 
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wave sets will be fought out vigor- 
ously between hair-dressers and set 
manufacturers. 

Other bills: Compulsory sale of 
ice cream by weight, regulation of 
new car sales, regulation of dry 
cleaners, regulation of sale and 
branding of frozen foods, regulation 
of eye glass advertising, regulation 
of sales of cosmetics containing in- 
jurious chemicals, increased fees 
under the motor fuel sales act, and 
state censorship of comics, publica- 
tions, ete. 

“HOLIDAY” BILLS. One would 
declare holidays on all state election 
days, an idea which we believe un- 
necessary. Labor unions are for it. 
The Secretary of Labor recently 
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urged State Labor Commissioners to 
back this legislation in their states, 
so it may have some drive behind it. 

Another would make all holidays 
fall on Monday—to cut down ab- 
senteeism. There is growing business 
sentiment for it, and labor is said to 
be in agreement, but unless univers- 
ally done in all states, there is doubt 
that it is practical. 

As to the much-discussed proposal] 
to postpone Labor Day, there is a 
bill before the Legislature. Recrea- 
tional interests including the Recre- 
ational Development Committee of 
the New England Council are back- 
ing this idea but several retail inter- 
ests are lined up against it. Educa- 
tional authorities are inclined to 
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condemn it because of probably dis- 
ruption of school schedules. Here 
also its practicability is in doubt, 
but for the present the discussion 
seems academic. 

HOUSING. Some of the most en- 
thusiastic proponents of public hous- 
ing are inclined to back away from 
the proposal for $300 million addi- 
tional for this purpose, first because 
the need of anything more than the 
$200 million program authorized on 
the last session has not been estab- 
lished, and second because no one 
knows how it can be financed. 

This proposal contemplates an ex- 
clusively state program, completely 
by-passing local governments. Local 
authorities are certain to object to 
this abrogation of home rule. 

BILLBOARD REGULATION. 
More local control is again proposed, 
but the philosophy of state regula- 
tion seems firmly embedded in the 
scheme of things and it has powerful 
support. We doubt that it will be 
relinquished in the near future. 

AUTO LIABILITY INSURANCE. 
Bills to force flat rates instead of 
zone rates have made their annual 
appearance, but they are still un- 
likely to be adopted, for the simple 
reason that there are more voters 
in the low-rate zones that would be 
hurt by flat rates than in the high- 
rate zones that would be benefitted. 

Another bill would establish 
“merit rating’? premiums. There is 
growing sentiment for this idea. 

There are thirty bills affecting 
Cambridge. They are listed by num- 
ber and in parenthesis is given the 
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name of the person filing the bill. 
S5—Repealing PR law (Edna L. 
Spencer) 

S120—To provide additional accom- 
modations for registry of deeds in 
Cambridge (County Commissioners) 
S121—To provide additional accom- 
modations for registry of probate in 
Cambridge (County Commissioners) 
S122—To enable Middlesex County 
to make improvements to the Su- 
perior Court Building in Cambridge 
(County Commissioners) 

S288—To provide for extension of 
Rapid Transit facilities in City of 
Cambridge (Sen. O’Brien) 
H378—Resolve in favor of Wm. P. 
Herlihy of Cambridge 

H392—To establish salaries of Coun- 
cillors and managers of Plan E cities 
on the basis of population (Rep. A. 
ohnson) 

H398—To authorize the city to sell 
or lease certain land used for park 
purposes (J. A. DeGuglilmo) 
H670—To provide for separate tax 
bills for support of public schools 
in Cambridge (John B. Atkinson) 
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H684—Relative to care, control, and 
maintenance of Third Street draw- 
bridge and Sixth Street drawbridge 
over Broad Canal in Cambridge 
(John B. Atkinson) 

H740—Resolve specifying the time 
within which studies and estimates 
of costs for the extension of the 
Cambridge Subway shall be filed 
with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the Trustees of the 
MTA (Rep. Keenan). 

H818—To amend the Charter of the 
City of Cambridge with respect to 
qualifications to be elected mayor 
(W. Donnison Swan). 

H819—To amend the charter of the 
City of Cambridge with respect to 
the membership of the mayor on the 
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school committee and to the number 
of members and chairmanship of 
said committee (W. Donnison Swan). 
H820—Same title (Donald Spencer). 
H821—To amend the charter of the 
City of Cambridge with respect to 
the election of mayor of said city 
(Donald Spencer). 

H825—To prevent further impair- 
ment of our democratic processes of 
government and also to permit ex- 
perienced administrators to become 
city managers under Plan E (Jos. 
B. Harrington). 

H824—Same title (Rep. Toomey). 
NOTE: These bills are designed to 
remove the present restriction on re- 
cently elected officials being chosen 
as City Managers. 
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| H866—To authorize the State Dept. 


of Public Works to construct an 
underpass at the junction of the 
Prison Point Bridge and Common- 
wealth Avenue in Cambridge (Rep. 


, Toomey). 
/ H945—To provide for installation of 


escalators at Central Square Station 
of Cambridge subway (John B. At- 
kinson). 


pe Beret authorize the Metropoli- 


tan District Commission to take over 
the Northern Artery in Somerville 
and Cambridge (Rep. Toomey). 
H1081—To amend an act relative to 
the board of license commissioners 
in Cambridge (Frederick H. Burke). 
H1093—To establish salaries of law 
librarian and employees of the Mid- 
dlesex Law Library Association in 
Cambridge and Lowell (Pearl J. 
Larson). 

H1503—To repeal the laws relative 
to P. R. under Plan E charters 


/ (Rep. Bruin). 


H1589—To provide for construction 
and maintenance by the Metropoli- 
tan District Commission of a swim- 
ming pool at Magazine Beach in 
‘Cambridge (Rep. Winslow). 
H1727—To make the Northern Art- 
ery a state highway (Rep. Leahy). 
H1730—Relative to widening of the 
railroad bridge on McGrath High- 
way in Somerville between Wash- 
ington St. and the Cambridge line 
(Rep. Palmer). 


tan coaene provide for installation 
a 


nd maintenance of traffic lights at 

Rindge Avenue and Alewife Brook 
Parkway in Cambridge (Rep. J. J. 
Sullivan). 
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H1781—To provide for reconstruc- 
ion of the roadway of the Harvard 
Bridge (Rep. Toomey). 
H1920—To provide for abolition of 
Sherman Street grade crossings in 
Cambridge (Rep. J. J. Sullivan). 
H1257—To provide for the nomina- 
tion of members of the City Council 
and the School Committee of Plan 
E Cities by preliminary elections, 
and providing for their election by 
ordinary plurality voting (Charles 
H. McGlue). 
High Vacuum 

IGH vacuum has now been ap- 

plied to brazing of large com- 
ponents through the use of a high 
vacuum brazing furnace designed 
and constructed by National Re- 
search Corporation, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for use by the Re- 
search Division of Collins Radio 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

In this furnace, brazing operations 
take place at pressures less than one 
micron (1/760,000th of normal at- 
mospheric pressure). This almost 
total absence of air permits brazing 
to take place with virtually no oxi- 
dation. 

This furnace, the largest of its 
type, will be used by Collins for 
brazing large components of Resna- 
trons. The Resnatron is a large 
Power Tube designed for the gener- 
ation of many kilowatts of continu- 
ous power at microwave frequencies. 
During the war this tube was used 
for jamming German Night Fighter 
Radar. Peacetime applications of the 
Resnatron are now actively being 
studied. 
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At the December meeting of the Board of 
Directors Paul W. Fitzpatrick was unanimous- 
ly elected to fill the unexpired term of Thomas 
M. Fitzpatrick who passed away December 1. 
Paul W. Fitzpatrick is Chairman of the Board 
of Directors and Treasurer of Brown Durrell 
Company. He was born in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts and educated at the Noble and Green- 
ough School in Dedham. He then entered the 
employ of Brown Durrell Company in 1928. He 
served as Director and Vice-President of this 
company from March 5, 1940 until December 
10, 1948 when he was elected to his present 
position. Mr. Fitzpatrick represents the third 
generation of his family to head the company 
which is now in its 77th year. He is a Director 
of the United States Trust Company and a 
Trustee of the Warren Institute for Savings 
in Boston. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


1. Where is the Gardner Hubbard House in Cambridge where the tele- 
phone was first demonstrated and discovered, and what Cambridge 
young woman did Alexander Graham Bell marry? 

Where is the home of the “Village Smithy” of Longfellow’s poem, 
“The Village Blacksmith” What was his name? 

Where was the first meeting house in Cambridge? 

What bill filed in the legislature would allow the sale of certain land 
in Cambridge now used for park purposes, and for what use? 

What important piece of mail did each Chamber member receive 
January 1? 

For whom was Waterhouse Street named? For what is he famous? 
Why is Magazine Street so named? 

How many new city directories have been added to the Chamber of 
Commerce library within a month? 

What cities and towns once formed part of Cambridge? 

How many automobiles were registered from Cambridge in 1947? 


Answers to above questions will be found on page 28. 
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Employment 

HE number of people employed 

in Cambridge rose seasonally 
during December chiefly as the re- 
sult of the hiring of large numbers 
of temporary “extra” workers in 
such nonmanufacturing activities as 
retail stores of all types, post offices, 
delivery and taxi concerns, hotels, 
restaurants, and cafes. Many house- 
wives, veterans, and students were 
available for work during the holi- 
day peak seasons and the supply of 
labor in most cases was fully ade- 
quate to meet the needs of em- 
ployers. 

The nationally important candy 
manufacturing industry centered 
here is going along very well with 
aggregate personnel complements 
substantially higher than a year ago. 
Several plants are operating a num- 
ber of shifts and some overtime 
work is scheduled. To the end of 
December layoffs of workers had 
been very few in. number and most 
producers anticipate that both em- 
ployment and production will con- 
tinue at the present high levels for 
some time. The industry is heartened 
by the recent significant drop in the 
price of cocoa beans. 

The many small job machine shops 
located here report that while con- 
tinuing shortages of certain types of 
metals, particularly aluminum, gal- 
vanized steel sheets and _ steel in 
small gauges are troublesome, busi- 
ness on the whole is good and work 
forces are being maintained at satis- 
factory levels. 

The number of workers employed 


in publishing and printing concerns 
is stable at fairly high points. 

The combined staffs of research 
organizations, a field which has ex- 
panded very significantly during the 
past few years, are climbing steadily 
upward. 

Divergent trends are noted in the 
rubber products industry with most 
plants releasing fairly sizable groups 
of employees. Staffs of meat packing 
plants in general are relatively low. 

A confused picture is presented 
by the shoe and apparel industries 
with some plants beginning to recall 
previously laid off workers while 
others are cutting their forces. 

Although enrollments at local col- 
leges have receded from last year’s 
record peak, the moderate decline in 
the number of students has not 
caused a corresponding decrease in 
employment in trade and service es- 
tablishments. 

Selective service withdrawals from 
this city will be a negligible factor 
in the labor market, with less than 
50 youths scheduled to be drafted 
between November 1, 1948 and 
March 1, 1949. 

A number of Cambridge residents 
are expected to be affected by sched- 
uled layoffs at a Watertown rubber 
products plant and at the Waltham 
Watch Co. 

The supply of labor available to 
Cambridge employers is substantially 
in excess of anticipated manpower 
requirements. 

The Cambridge office of the Mass- 
achusetts Division of Employment 
Security placed 3200 local residents 
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with employers here during 1948. 
These individuals were selected from 
among those registered for work at 
the local office after their training 
and experience were carefully match- 
ed with the job specifications set 
forth on the employers’ order. The 
types of individuals placed ranged 
from professional, clerical and sales 
personnel to trainee-type production 
workers. A large number of skilled 
and semi-skilled persons in a wide 
variety of occupational classifications 
were also hired through the Cam- 
bridge office by local establishments 
engaged in a diverse number of in- 
dustries. 
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Building Permits 


HE issuance in December of 

building permits estimated at 
$235,600 brings the total for 1948 
to $8,963,760. This is approximately 
$85,000 less than the 1947 figure, 
which was a million and a half dol- 
lars higher than 1946. These figures 
are for permits of all classes in- 
cluding additions, alterations, and 
repairs. 

Five of the 68 municipalities in 
the State which report issued no 
permits for new residential build- 
ings in December. Cambridge was 
one of the five. When a final yearly 
report is available an analysis will 
be made. 


STEEL 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
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The above picture (made from architect’s sketch) shows Harvard’s 
new Lamont Library as it appears from inside the Harvard Yard. At right 
is seen the wide entrance to one of the main reading room floors. The 
horizontal window at left gives light on the reference room. Large windows 
on the second floor give light to another reading room. A third reading 
room (below ground level in this view) is entered from street level on 
Massachusetts Avenue (at the rear of the building in this view). The floor 
on top of the building, set back from the main wall, will house classrooms 
for the new courses in General Education. 


Lamont Library 
HE opening of the Lamont Li- 
brary for undergraduates marks 
a great step forward in library de- 
sign. 

In ‘the typical American library, 
the entrance leads to a librarian’s 
desk or to a reading room. In the 
great research libraries— such as 
the Library of Congress, the Wid- 
ener Library of Harvard University 
and the Bodleian of Oxford Uni- 
versity—visitors are admitted to the 
stacks only on special passes; with- 
out such a pass, they must go 
through the time-consuming process 
of making out cards and waiting 
for book delivery. In the Lamont 
Library, the entrance leads the visi- 
tor directly into the stacks. To get 
to the reading room, he _ walks 
through the stacks, selecting his book 
on his way. Leaving, he passes 


through the stacks again, and leaves 
his book on the way out. 

This ‘open shelf” principle—an 
ideal of Harvard librarians for 175 
years—eliminates almost all checking 
out of books, except for home use. 
A few volumes which are in heavy 
demand will be held at the desk. 

Recognizing that different men 
study best in different ways, the 
Library provides four different kinds 
of reading accommodations: (1) 
Lounge chairs for relaxed reading; 
(2) The long “Library Table” with 
arm chairs arranged along each side; 
(3) Study cubicles, which shut the 
student off from the room, with a 
small desk for note taking and an 
arm chair; (4) A typewriting room, 
for students who prefer to take 
notes by machine or need to copy 
extensive passages. 

For relaxation from study, the 


versity 
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Lamont Library 
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Library also contains a smoking 
room on each level. 

On the top floor of the Library 
are a series of conference rooms, for 
use in the General Education pro- 
gram of Harvard College. Below 
ground are two stack floors to pro- 
vide additional storage space for the 
university collection in the Widener 
and Houghton buildings. 

Opening of the Lamont Library, 
which forms a triumvirate with 
Widener and Houghton in the South- 
east corner of Harvard Yard, gives 
to the central collection a new or- 
ganization: Widener for research 
and Houghton for rare books, as 
“eystodians for the learned world;” 
Lamont as a reading library for the 
college undergraduate. Together, 
they constitute today the collection 
still known as “The Harvard Col- 
lege Library.” The Harvard Uni- 
Library, with more than 


5,000,000 volumes, includes the Har- 


vard College Library and the libra- 


ries of graduate schools, institutes, 
_departments and Houses. 


This is the largest University li- 
brary in the world. 





Whittemore Bros. Corp. 


manufacturers of 


Shoe Polishes 
Leather Dressings 
Leather Dyes 
Saddle Soap 
and 
Waterproof Dressings 


Harvard in Color 
| N the February issue of “Holi- 
day’? magazine there is a most 
interesting article on Harvard Uni- 
versity. Nine pages are devoted to 
pictures, many of which are the most 
beautiful color pictures of the Uni- 
versity we have seen. These pictures 
are not reprints but were taken for 
this issue by “Holiday” photogra- 
phers. From a Chamber of Com- 
merce standpoint we should prefer 
to see the word “Cambridge” used 
more frequently in the article, but 
Harvard is synonymous with Cam- 
bridge. The article written in a semi- 
humorous vein is both entertaining 
and enlightening. Buy or borrow a 
copy of this issue—you’ll enjoy it. 


One of a tridges 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 23 


1. The Gardner Hubbard House, where Alexander Graham Bell made his 
first demonstration of the telephone, as recorded in the Cambridge 
Tribune, is at 146 Brattle Street. He married Mabel Hubbard, daughter 
of Gardner Hubbard. 

2. The home of Dexter Pratt, the “Village Smithy” of Longfellow’s poem, 
“The Village Blacksmith”, stands at 54 and 56 Brattle Street. 

5. The first meeting house in Cambridge was at the corner of Dunster 
and Mt. Auburn Streets. 

4. H. 398 would authorize the City of Cambridge by vote of the City 
Council to sell a certain portion of Donnelly Field (Willow Street 
and Cambridge Street) to a corporation organized for educational 
or charitable purposes. This is the site selected for the Boys’ Club 
in East Cambridge. 

5. A 1949 tab in maroon and gold to be placed on their membership sign 
indicating their continued support of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce. 

6. Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse. He introduced vaccination into the colonies. 

7. The Continental forces had a powder magazine on Captain’s Island 
at the foot of that street. 

8. 1948 Allentown, Pennsylvania; 1948 Danbury, Connecticut; 1948 Dover, 
New Hampshire; 1948 Gloversville, New York; 1948 Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts; 1948-49 New Britain, Connecticut; 1948 North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts; 1948 Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 1948 Plattsburgh, New York; 
1948 Union, New Jersey; 1948 Waterville, Maine; 1948 Waverly, New 
York; 1948 Webster, Massachusetts; 1948 Wellsville, New York; 1948 
Paterson, New Jersey; 1948 Jackson, Mississippi. 

9. Brighton, Newton, Arlington, Lexington and Billerica. 


10. BT commercial and pleasure vehicles were registered in Cambridge 
in 1947. 


Marriage Licenses Announcement 
R. A. Oram Fulton was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Di- 


rectors and Executive Officer of 


HE issuance of marriage licenses 
in the 91 major city areas in the 
United States shows a decrease in 


1948 when compared with 1947. In 
Cambridge during the period from 
January 1948 to October 1948, 1,523 
marriage licenses have been issued. 
This is 8.1 percent less than for the 
same period of 1947, but 2.8 percent 
better than the five-year average. 


99 First Street 


Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc. He 
also continues as Treasurer. Mr. 
Fulton is President of the Chamber. 

Mr. Frederick H. Lovejoy, who 
has been Executive Vice President 
for many years, was elected Presi- 
dent of Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., 
Inc., to succeed Mr. Fulton. 


TR. 6-3623 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 
of Every Description 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 
SAVINGS BANK 


CENTRAL SQUARE 





Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street Savings Accts. Club Accts. 
| TR owbridge 6-7780-1 Savings Bank Life Insurance 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
“One of New England's Best Hotels” 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr , General Manager 


Get REDDY for | 
Improved Production in 1949 
| 


REDDY KILOWATT 


Your Electric Servant 





Yep, get Reddy for more ways of increasing 
production and cutting costs this year. 


Let Reddy Kilowatt, your electric servant, 
help solve your Light, Heat, Power and 
Control Problems. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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36 month F, H. A. LOANS for | 
Painting, Insulation, Roofing, Siding, Plumbing, 
Heating Equipment, Remodeling, ete. — 













Amount 36 Monthly 
You N eed Payments at 
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1000 | 51.94 
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WHAT CAN RED CROSS DO FOR 
CAMBRIDGE INDUSTRY 


By Geoffrey L. Pippette 
Advertising Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 


ED CROSS Fund Rais- 
ling Time is here again. 
Aes eo Your company will be 
Dis s‘4jasked to help in two 
ears} ways — first, by permit- 
ing and endorsing an orderly solici- 
ation of your employees and 
second, by making a generous Com- 
sany contribution to the Fund. 
When a business man_ invests 
time and money in a proposition, he 
wants to know what sort of return 
he may expect from his investment. 
So it is natural and entirely fair 
for you to ask, “What can Red Cross 
do for’ my company?” and since 
every clear-thinking business man 









knows that the welfare of his em- 
ployees is of vital importance, it is 
natural that you should ask also, 
“What can Red Cross do for the 
folks who work in my plant?” Let’s 
consider that second question for a 
moment. 

In the “Letters to the Editor” 
column of a recent issue of the local 
newspaper in Lexington, there ap- 
peared a letter from an industrial 
worker who had been helped by Red 
Cross. It provides a convincing an- 
swer to that question. Here is what 
he has to say: 

“Some people learn things the 
hard way. I did. Like many others 
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I gave my annual contribution to 
the Red Cross then dismissed the 
whole thing from my mind, with 
the feeling that I had done my bit 
to help the Red Cross aid the men 
and women in the armed services. 

Since I was so badly burned in an 
industrial accident last Spring I 
have benefited by six different ser- 
vices which. are a part of the Red 
Cross program for civilians through- 
out the country. 

All disaster victims were contact- 
ed by Disaster Service at the Hos- 
pital and home simultaneously. Rep- 
resentatives from the Nursing Ser- 
vice visited the Hospital to make 
sure that everything needed was 
available. Red Cross Blood Service 
set up a blood bank at the Hospital 
to assure an ample supply of whole 
blood plasma. Home Service from 
my local chapter visited my wife to 
determine the needs of my family. 
Motor Service was suggested by 
Home Service for my wife’s daily 
trips to the Hospital. Upon my re- 
turn from the Hospital after weeks, 
Home Service again called and sug- 
gested Occupational Therapy by the 
Arts and Skills Service. Two work- 
ers came alternate weeks to teach 
me the fundamentals of rug-hook- 
ing, and flower painting that I 
might carry on by myself later. 
There was no charge for these ser- 
vices. 

I am writing this letter with the 
hope that none of you will have to 
learn the value of your Red Cross 
Chapter the hard way.” 

This man was one of the many 


victims of the explosion which. o¢ 

curred at the Interlake Chemica) 

Company in Waltham last Marck. 

For several weeks he lingered be. 

tween life and death. Now that th) 

sun is beginning to shine for hin 
again, he is not forgetting wha 

Red Cross did for him. 

We hope that disaster will neve) 
strike Cambridge, but it could in the 
form of explosion, fire or hurricane 
— today, tomorrow — this year or 
next. If disaster should strike, Cam- 
bridge Red Cross will take care of 
your employees just as the sur- 
rounding Red Cross chapters joined 
in helping the victims of the Wal- 
tham explosion. 

The answer to the question, “What 
can Red Cross do for my Company”, 
is found in the year-round service 
that Cambridge Red Cross is carry- 
ing on. It isn’t the type of activity 
that makes the newspaper head- 
lines, but it is of tremendous help 
to Cambridge industry. 

Cambridge Red Cross carries 0 
with many different community ac 
tivities but five of them are of par 
ticular importance to your Compan 
because they combine, 

a. To raise the health standard 0 
the community, thus reducing the 
amount of employee see 
and 

b. To help relieve worker’s minds ot 
financial and other personal prob- | 
lems which can affect the quality. 
of their work if not straightened 
out. 

HOME NURSING _ instruction 
teaches mothers, wives and sisters 


949 


»w to take care of the other mem- 
srs of their families and as a result 
ie duration of minor illnesses is 
iortened and employees get back 
» work quickly. Three hundred and 
xty Home Nursing certificates 
ere awarded in Cambridge last 
sar. Previously, to employees of 
ie following firms, one hundred 
id seventy-five certificates were 
sued: 
Simplex Wire & Cable 
Dewey & Almy 
Barbour-Stockwell 
Dowd Co. 
, Sawyer Co. 
: Peter Gray Co. 
f Cambridge Screw Co. 
. Cambridge Gas Light Co. 








Arrow. Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOb 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 





Red Cross 
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Hathaway Bakeries 
Central Scientific Co. 
Houghton Mifflin 
Sanborn Company 
FIRST AID and ACCIDENT PRE- 
VENTION courses are helping to 
reduce the number of plant acci- 
dents and teaching plant employees 
what to do when accidents happen. 
Industry considers First Aid a 
good insurance for its employees. It 
is a well-known fact that persons 
trained in First Aid and Accident 
Prevention are better able to pre- 
vent accidents both on the job and 
at home. A First Aid course con- 
sists of only eighteen hours, a very 
short period from one’s time if a life 
is involved. Watson Laboratories 





A 
Safe Deposit Box 


assures ; 
Low Cost Protection 
for 
Your Valuables 


$5 Per Year and Up—Plus Tax 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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has established a Volunteer First 
Aid Detachment under Red Cross 
training and guidance. Cambridge 
Chapter will help your firm in a 
similar manner, if you wish. In re- 
cent years the employees of the fol- 
lowing firms have taken advantage 
of this opportunity: 

Dewey & Almy 

H. B. Hicks 

Polaroid 

Blanchard Machine 

Daggett Chocolate Co. 

New England Confectionery Co. 

Brigham’s Chocolate Co. 


NUTRITION courses are showing 
Cambridge people how to get the 
best and the most nourishment for 
every dollar spent for food. Lever 
Bros. and Simplex Wire and Cable 
Co., realizing that well nourished 
employees do better work than poor- 
ly nourished ones, are conducting 
instruction courses within their 
plants under the guidance of Cam- 
bridge Red Cross. This service is 
available for the asking to all Cam- 
bridge companies. 

THE BLOOD PROGRAM is be- 
coming one of the biggest activi- 
ties of the Cambridge Chapter. 
Much has been written regarding 
the importance to industry of con- 
tributing to the Blood Program and 
knowing that free blood is available 
for their employees through Red 
Cross. A recent experience at the 
Dewey & Almy' plant brings home 
the importance of this activity far 
more graphically than could any 
technical discussion. 

William H. Lackie, Jr. was a shoe- 
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shine boy at this plant. He has been 
severely ill for a number of months 
and special Red Cross blood clinics 
have been held at the plant on his 
behalf. Eighty-two pints of blood 
have been donated to him by em- 
ployees at the plant. His father 
writes as follows: 

“T would like to thank all the per- 
sonnel of the Cambridge Chapter 
who have done so much to help us 
out with all their services during 
the long illness of my son William 
H. Lackie, Jr. My wife and I cer- 
tainly appreciate all the work you 
have done for us in regards to the 
blood mobile you sent to Dewey & 
Almy to obtain the blood for Wil- 
liam and all the laboratory tests 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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‘iat were all provided free to us. 
| would like to thank Mr. Reimer 
nd his personnel that worked so 
ard to give us the blood when 
filly needed it the most. Also, the 
ady that has charge of the motor 
orps unit in Cambridge who has 
rovided us with transportation for 
Villiam to and from the hospital 
n the days he had to go to the 
linics, we want to thank her for 
er services. 
Sincerely yours, 

Mr. and Mrs. William Lackie” 
Many Cambridge industries have 
ooperated by sending donors to the 
linics. Dewey & Almy and Simplex 
Vire and Cable Co. have had the 
linics set up in their plants on sev- 
ral occasions, and the following in- 
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dustries have recently called the 
Red Cross directly for free blood 
for one of their employees: 

J. L. Hammett 

Dewey & Almy 

Blanchard Machine Co. 

Tilo Roofing 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 

HOME SERVICE helped 1,248 

men (75% of them veterans) last 
year. They came to Cambridge 
Chapter for help with claims for 
various government benefits, with 
health and job problems, with per- 
sonal and family worries. Home 
Service helped them establish self- 
dependence and helped relieve them 
of the confusion and despair that 
was preventing them from doing 
good work for their employees. Re- 
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“One of the simple steps for Blood Donors at the 
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Simplex Wire and Cable Co. plant.” 


cently the personnel director of a 
nationally known firm, with head- 
quarters in Cambridge, asked Home 
Service assistance in aiding a vet- 
eran, father of three children, who 
was unable to continue his work 
with the company because of a war- 
incurred disability. The Home Ser- 
vice worker assisted the veteran in 
evaluating community resources 
available to him, and referred his 
problem to a qualified vocational 
counsellor. In addition, Home Ser- 
vice will continue to offer its facili- 
ties to this veteran in seeing that 
his disability claim is processed 
through Veterans 
channels. In certain circumstances, 
Home Service can also offer tempo- 
rary, emergency financial assistance 
to disabled veterans. 


Administration. 


It takes a lot of money to carry 
on these activities but Cambridge 
Chapter is stretching every dollar 
to the limit. That is possible because 
nearly 2,000 Cambridge Red Cross 
volunteers are working without 
compensation of any sort. In 1948, 
they contributed over 100,000 hours 
to the job of making Cambridge a 
better place in which to live and 
work. 

This year’s quota for Cambridge 
Chapter of the American Red Cross 
is $128,000. Three-quarters of this 
money will remain in Cambridge to 
serve Cambridge exclusively. The: 
balance will go to the National Red 
Cross for overall work. But if a bad 
disaster should strike Cambridge, 
we would get all that money back 
and much more. Let’s hope, how” 
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»ver, that we shall never need to 
‘all on National for help. 

We have attempted to answer 
your two questions. Now we are go- 
ng to ask one of you. Have we con- 
vinced you that Red Cross is needed 


in Cambridge—and that Red Cross 
can and will help your company and 
your employees? The answer to that 
question will be found in the man- 


ner in which you respond to our 
1949 Fund Appeal. 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
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Portion of head table at Legislative Luncheon—left to right: Representa- 
tive Henry D. Winslow, former City Councillor and member of the House 
since 1941; Representative Thomas F. Coady, Jr. who succeeded his father, 
the late Representative “Tom” Coady; Representative John J. Toomey, 
former City Councillor and recently appointed to the important Ways and 
Means Committee of the House; Senator Daniel F. O’Brien, member of the 
Chamber for many years, well known funeral director, and former Demo- 
cratic City Committee Chairman, as well as a former City Assessor; 
Frederick H. Nickels, Vice President of the Chamber. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Insulation 


Screw Machine Products Hot and Cold Surfaces 


of Every Description HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Cambridge Screw Co. Insulation Engineers and 
63 Potter Street Contractors 


TR owbridge 6-7780-1 212 Binney St., Cambridge 
TR owbridge 6-6510 
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Portion of head table at Legislative Luncheon—Left to right: Representa- 
tive Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Minority Floor Leader of the House last year, and a former member of 
the Cambridge School Committee; Representative A. John Serino, a former 
Director and Clerk of the Chamber, now serving his fourth term in the 
House; Representative Francis W. Lindstrom, member of the Chamber, 
recently appointed a member of the Rules Committee; and Senator Richard 
H. Lee of Newton, who represents Ward 5 of Cambridge in the Senate. 








Commercial George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 
Banking 286 Portland Street 
Trust KI rkland 7-0550 
CAMBRIDGE Manufacturers of 
TRUST COMPANY | Packaging Papers To 
Member Federal Deposit Safeguard 


Insurance Corp. Your Products 
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Center portion of head table at January Speakers’ Luncheon. Left to 
right: Governor Paul A. Dever; A. Oram Fulton, President of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce; and Mayor Michael J. Neville. 

This year’s Legislative Luncheon (despite the snow storm) broke all 
recorcs for attendance at Chamber luncheons. Three hundred members and 
guests filled the ballroom of the Hotel Commander to meet with Governor 
Dever, Senators and Representatives from Cambridge, and elected City 
Officials. 

Seated at the special City Council table were: Councillors Crane, 
DeGuglielmo, McNamara, Pill, Sennott and Swan. Also seated at this table 
were: City Clerk Frederick H. Burke, Assistant City Clerk Albert T. Doyle, 
and Clerk of Committees, Forrest L. Gould. 

When introduced from the floor, City Manager Atkinson received a 
tremendous ovation. 

Governor Dever outlined his state budget drawing attention to the items 
which have caused this year’s increase. Also, he asked for support in his 
efforts to maintain a ten-cent fare on the M. T. A. System, and warned 
Chamber members that they might face a wage problem if their employees 
are obliged to pay a dollar a week more to get to and from work. 





99 First Street TR. 6-3623 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 





1949 Club 
MEMBERSHIP 
HIS year’s Membership Club 


has started off in high gear. 
Arthur G. MacKenzie, who is Chair- 
“man again this year, apparently 
has kept the machinery well oiled. 
The big wheels are turning in the 
same ratio as of a year ago. At the 
first report luncheon, last year’s 
“champ”, “Al” Keeler produced 11 
new members, “Sam” Zitter 5, 
Henry Finger 4, and Bill Coss 3. 

Thirty-five new members now 
have been added, and as there are 
three meetings to go, it looks as 
though the quota of 50 will be reach- 
ed. If the club should exceed the 
quota and secure 88 new members, 
the total new members obtained in 
the past four years would be 500. 
This would be a remarkable showing 
in view of the fact that no concen- 
trated membership drive has been 
held. 

Consult last month’s issue of ‘“‘The 
Magazine of Cambridge” and help 
a club member obtain a new mem- 
ber by suggesting a prospect. We 
welcome as new members: 





Charles P. Blouin, Inc. 

275 Columbia Street 

Charles P. Blouin 

Sponsored by William H. Coss 


Joseph A. DeGuglielmo 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Sponsored by J. Henry Finger 


Clicks 
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Detroit Steel Products Company 
265 Vassar Street 

Kugene Hennessey 

Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Pettingell Supply Co. 

15 Carleton Street 

Richard Pettingell, Treas. 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Pine-Wood Plastic Co., Inc. 

37 Hurley Street 

H. L. Wood, Treas. 

Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Quality Stationery Co. 

447 Massachusetts Avenue 
Robert M. Roberts 

Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Stone & Forsyth Company 
(4 members) 
350 Brookline Street 
Robert M. Stone, Pres. 
James J. Dwyer 
Norman R. Catharin 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


University Sign Co., Ine. 

8 Potter Street 

Joseph Sawyer 

Sponsored by Charles M. Fosgate 


Acme Glass Co. 

323 Massachusetts Avenue 

Edwin J. McCloskey 

Sponsored by Clifford G. Stedman 


Paste these names in Roster, additional names next month. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


By Arthur P. McLellan 
Manager Cambridge Office, Division of Employment Security 


HAT the Cambridge office of the 

State’s Division of Employment 
Security is now located in a well- 
equipped, modern building at 36 
Church Street, Harvard Square? 
That its Unemployment Compensa- 
tion functions are secondary to its 
responsibility for bringing em- 
ployers and job seekers together, 
and that this job-finding effort has 
been continuous since 1906? 

The office has on file the work- 
histories of several thousand resi- 
dents of Cambridge, Arlington and 
Belmont, and they have been inter- 
viewed and occupational classifica- 
tions assigned in accord with their 
past experience. They include pro- 
fessional and technical workers. We 
find sales-people, bookkeepers, sec- 
retaries and other clerical workers 
listed. There are service workers, 
mechanics, helpers, and new work- 
entrants. Occupational classifications 
agree with the groupings of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
compiled by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. This dictionary 
and its supplement define and de- 
scribe 34,000 jobs which range 
throughout the gamut of human ac- 
tivities. 

The local office maintains current 
the city’s largest list of available 
workers, and by its integration with 
the Division’s 39 other Employment 


Offices, has the State’s largest list 
of such workers, and _ further, 
through its cooperation with the 
other states, has continuous access 
to the world’s largest listing of peo- 
ple seeking new employment. 

One of the local office’s responsi- 
bilities is the provision of counseling 
service for those who have been 
caught and displaced in the con- 
stantly changing labor market; for 
those who have some physical limi- 
tation, and for those who need aid 
in the selection of a career. This 
last group includes recent young 
graduates of schools and universi- 
ties. Many of them are found with- 
out a coherent plan; unbelievably 
without any resources. A_ simple 


outline in the techniques of listing 
one’s assets and presenting them 
helped 


understandingly has the 
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office in placement of many of this 


} 
‘ 
o 
4 


group. 
In connection with counseling ser- 
vice to members of school graduat- 


ing classes, it must be noted that 


Cambridge has one of the first pub- 


‘lic technical schools, as well as a 


| 
: 





highly-rated high school preparing 
not only for higher education, but 
for entry into commercial fields. 


Recent arrangements with the 


placement officers of these schools 


provide for aptitude testing where 
indicated. The General Aptitude Test 


Battery, which was developed by the 


Research Division of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, has been adopted 
by industrial and professional groups 


throughout the nation. Its practical 


value is demonstrated by the fact 
that the young graduate calls at the 
Employment Office and specifically 
requests this test. He is in search 
of a suitable start; not just a job. 
Use of this “GATB” gives the 
employer a sketch of a prospective 
worker, with a certification of the 
grades attained. The test gives small 
employers who request it from the 
Division the same scientific advant- 





RENT 
PORTABLE 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


For Emergency and Plant 
Maintenance 
Day, Week or Month 


Field Machinery Co. 
300 Binney Street 
ELiot 4-3331 


ages enjoyed by large organizations 
which maintain expensive personnel 
offices. 

The Division urges continued use 
of its facilities by all employers. A 
call to KI 7-7757 will bring results. 
In 1948, the Cambridge Office re- 
ferred 6,600 workers to employers 
who had placed orders with it, and 
was advised that 3,200 of these were 
hired. There is, of course, no fee 
charged. 


Building Permits 

S was to be expected the build- 

ing permits issued in January 
were estimated at only $235,600. It 
was interesting to note that Cam- 
bridge was one of nine of the 68 
municipalities in the State which 
issued no permits for new residen- 
tial buildings. Permits totaling $83,- 
390 were issued for 11 new non- 
residential buildings, and the bal- 
ance covered additions, alterations 
and repairs. Land sales in the fast 
growing industrial area between 
Concord Avenue and the Concord 
Turnpike indicate a substantial in- 
crease in Cambridge valuations. 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 189! 
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Aerial Photo 
HIS month’s one-twelfth sec- 


tion of the City shows the upper 
or western area. Those who are 
pasting these pictures on a card- 
board, as directed in the Novem- 
ber issue, will place this picture in 
the second square of the first col- 
umn from the left. New members 
of the Chamber who wish the three 
previous issues of “The Magazine 
of Cambridge” in order that they 
might have a complete aerial photo 
of the City should write or call the 
Chamber office. Do not forget to 
trim the overlap each month so that 
the scale of 800 feet to the inch will 
be maintained. 

This month’s photo shows the 
northern portion of Fresh Pond. The 
street running from left to right is 
Concord Avenue. The area shown in 
this picture, and the one in next 
month’s issue, is the fastest grow- 
ing industrial section of the city. 
Can you pick out the municipal golf 
course, TB Hospital, Home for the 
Aged and Infirm, Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, A. O. Wilson 
Structural Co., the new plant of 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., and Harvey 
Radio Laboratories, Inc.? 

It will be interesting a few years 
hence to look back at this map and 
see the progress which has been 
made. 


Roster Change 
HE telephone number for Tail- 


by-Nason Company has_ been 
changed to KI 7-3815. 


Will You Help? 


ONTY” Carlton would like 

to get men in Cambridge to 
volunteer to instruct Cambridge 
Boy Scouts so that the Boy Scout 
may obtain his Merit Badge. If you 
want to help a boy and get real 
pleasure yourself, call U. M. Carl- 
ton at Dix Lumber Company, TR. 
6-4460. He will have the Boy Scout 
call you and arrange a date, time, 
and place for instruction. When you 
are satisfied that the boy is profi- 
cient in the subject he is under- 
taking, you then give him a letter 
to his Scout Master. The list of 
subjects still open for men who wish 
to volunteer to help a Boy Scout 
are as follows: 


Here’s a chance to get one of 
life’s real experiences. 


Aeronautics Interpreting 
Aerodynamics Pigeon Raising 
Art Pioneering 
Basketry Pottery 
Bird Study Poultry Keeping 
Bookbinding Rabbit Raising 
Botany Reptile Study 
Bugling Rocks and 
Camping Minerals 
Chemistry Sculpture 
Coin Collecting Signalling 
Dog Care Stalking 
Dramatics Taxidermy 
- Fingerprinting Textiles 
First Aid to Wood Carving 
Animals Wood Turning 
Horsemanship Leathercraft 
Indian Lore Leatherwork 
Marksmanship Seamanship 


ee ee 2. ee See 
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National Affairs 


HE members of the National 
Affairs Committee of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce have 
recorded themselves in favor of 
Referendum No. 91 of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
of America. This declaration of pol- 
icy asks that legislation be enacted 
to clarify the legal status of deliv- 
ered pricing practices; also to make 
certain that a seller in one locality 
is free to compete with. sellers else- 
where despite different delivery 
costs. The committee also communi- 
cated with Senators and Representa- 
tives, requesting that the proposed 
wage and hour legislation be given 
proper consideration in view of the 
changing economic conditions. 
Serving on this year’s National 
Affairs Committee are: Chairman, 
_ J. Claude Shea, President of Colon- 
ial Beverage Co.; Dudley Clapp, 
President, Deecy Products Co.; Wil- 
liam A. Dole, Jr., Publisher, Cam- 
_ bridge Chronicle-Sun; Morris Bryan 
Lambie, Professor of Government, 
Harvard University; Kenneth P. 
| Miner, Vice President, Brigham’s, 


Inc.; Howard M. Sawyer, President, 
The H. M. Sawyer & Son Co.; An- 
thony O. Shallna, Attorney; D. Reid 
Weedon, Jr., Arthur D. Little, Inc.; 
Donald S. Tucker, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Mass. Institute of Technol- 


Ogy. 


Thanks “Ed” 


UR thanks to the Cambridge 

Edition (Cambridge Rambler) 
of the Boston American for their 
kind words about “The Magazine of 
Cambridge”. The Cambridge Chron- 
icle-Sun also has from time to time 
mentioned the series ‘What Do You 
Know About Cambridge?” 

It is our feeling that the more 
our citizens. and school children 
know about this great city, the bet- 
ter boosters they will become. Un- 
like many cities, Cambridge is 
known not only as a center of edu- 
cation and industry, but also has a 
great historical past. 

Every week hundreds of inquiries 
are received at the Chamber office 
from school children and organiza- 
tions throughout the country re- 
questing information on Cambridge. 
Many of the questions used in the 
series “What Do You Know About 
Cambridge?” are inquiries received 
at the Chamber office. 


Congratulations Ralph 


E were delighted to receive 

the announcement that Ralph 
W. Rogers has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Wharf 
Coal Company. Please change your 
Roster accordingly. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The January 31 bulletin of the Division of Necessaries of Life of the 
State Department of Labor and Industries states: 

“The combined average prices of goods and services as represented by 
the Massachusetts Retail Price Index for January, 1949 continued the 
downward trend which began in September, 1948, although the decline for 
the current month was considerably less in comparison to previous months. 
The combined .index for January, 1949 was 1/10 of 1% under that of 
December, 1948 as compared to a drop of 0.9% in October; 0.8% in Novem- 
ber and 0.4% in December. The current over-all index stands at 62.3% over 
that of January, 1941; 9.9% over January, 1947 and 1.4% over January, 
1948. 

“FOOD: The food section of the index shows a drop of 1/10 of 1% 
from the previous month as compared to a decline of 1.0% in December. 
Average meat prices continued to fall off, being 2.1% lower than the 
previous month, although in contrast to December, 1948 more items were 
found to be slightly higher in price; namely, veal cutlets, pork chops, ham. 
liver, lamb chops and chicken. Dairy products declined on an average of 
3.2% as lower prices were found in butter, cheese and milk while eggs 
declined 4.7%. Canned and dried fruits and vegetables declined 0.8% and 
2.0% respectively. These declines were offset somewhat, however. by 
slightly higher prices in the bakery section; a 1.8% rise in fish and 9.8% 
in fresh fruits and vegetables. 

“CLOTHING: The clothing index declined about 0.2% from the previ- 
ous month due to lower prices in men’s shorts, work shoes, hose and boys’ 
jackets in addition to slightly lower prices of women’s coats, slips, hose 
and girls’ pajamas. 

“SHELTER: This section of the index rose about %4 of 1% over the 
previous month. 

“PUEL & LIGHT: The fuel and light section shows but a fractional 
change from the previous month. The expected increase in anthracite prices 
as a result of the rise in freight rates was not found to be effective at the 
time of the pricing survey but will be reflected in the Februarv index. 

“SUNDRIES: This section of the index rose fractionally due to higher 
prices in gasoline offset somewhat by lower average prices in household 
supplies.” 

Keep your chart up-to-date by using the following figures: 

Comparative Index Numbers—1935-1939—100 

% Increase 


Dec. 1948 Jan.1949 Jan. 1948-Jan. 1949 
POOUR Leer ere 188.2 188.0 2A 
Clot i gto ete erate 4 tee. 191.2 190.8 7.9 
lel Lex main treba, tre, 116.1 116.4 y I. 
Mueheande ieee! .<.....0 170.6 170.7 4.7 
SUNOTION suet ditedots onc Fiia tas 137.6 137.5 4.6 
Combined. sesnn eek e 160.6 160.5 1.4 


*Indicates Decrease 
Purchasing Power of Dollar—1935-1939—$1.00— 
January, 1949—$.6231 
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BOYS WILL BE MEN ~ 


By Raymond P. Logan, Cambridge Scout Executive 


NE of the N. Y. Central’s crack 

flyers “The Northshore Lim- 
ited”, was making fast progress 
down through the Mohawk Valley. 
It had left Albany an hour and 
twenty minutes before and was due 
in Utica within a few more minutes, 
around midnight. As the beam of 
the headlight picked up a _ rocky 
wall indicating the start of the 
sharpest curve on the entire line, 
located just outside the Little Falls 
station, most of the pullman pass- 
engers had already gone to their 
berths for the night. 

Seconds later, with an _ unbeliev- 
able crescendo of crunching, steel 
rending, roars, the Northshore Lim- 
ited was piled up against that rocky 
ledge. Colossal confusion was im- 
mediate. The comparative quiet im- 
mediately following the crash _ be- 
gan to be filled with the sound of 
escaping steam, and the screams of 
trapped, injured, and dying passen- 
gers. 

Townspeople, aroused by _ the 
crash, began to arrive on the run. 
Among them was Albert Silvernail, 
Scoutmaster of one of the town’s 
Seout Troops. Two major problems 
were immediately apparent, care of 


the dazed and hysterical passengers 
escaping from the wreckage and re- 


| 


lease of others still trapped. 
Seeing work that could be done 
by the Emergency Service Patrol of 


older Scouts in his Troop, Scout- 
master Silvernail immediately start- 
ed the Patrol’s mobilization proced- 
ure, directing the Patrol’s boy leader 
to assemble the Patrol at the Cherry 
Burrill plant where Mr. Silvernail 
was employed. 

Within fifteen minutes the Patrol 
was assembled and helped bring the 
first desperately needed acetylene. 
torch equipment from ‘the plant to 
the disaster scene. Turning that 
equipment over to men who knew 
its use, Mr. Silvernail and his Scouts 
spent the rest of the night helping 
other organized groups of rescuers 
with first aid, shock treatment, 
transportation of injured and hous- 
ing of those needing no hospitaliza- 
tion. 

The tragedy of the Northshore 
Limited is the greatest disaster in 
my own experience working with 
Scouts in which Scouts played an 
important role. However, in prac- 
tically all communities, at times of 
emergency or disaster, Scouts have 
stepped in and performed helpful 
service, There was a lost child living 
in the outskirts of Bridgeport, 
Conn., found by a group of Sea 
Scouts. In Buffalo during the man- 
power shortage at the height of the 
war, and with snow at a higher level 
than snowy Buffalo had seen it in 
many a winter, Scouts kept hydrants 
throughout the city clear. It would 
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be impossible to calculate the say- 
ing in property damage by fire of 
this service. 

Last winter here in Cambridge 
Scouts delivered some 20,000 March 
of Dimes coin cards to every house 
in Cambridge. Incidents and stories 
could be told by the hour of such 
Scout Service. 

With all the great value of such 
services—they do not constitute all 
the values of Scouting in a commun- 
ity. Here follows a review of some 
other values as cited by two out- 
standing industrialists, of particular 
interest in industrial Cambridge: 

Harding U. Greene of the Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Co. says: 

“We are proud to be the sponsor 


The 
ever tasted. 


finest candy you 
Made in 


Cambridge by Cambridge 
Craftsmen 


ASK FOR 


oS 


CHOCOLATES 


253 NORFOLK STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


of one of the industrially organized 
troops in Cambridge. 

“It seems to-me that the principal 
result which all of us point to with 
pride is the opportunity we are giv- 
ing to some of the boys in our 
neighborhood which otherwise they 
might not have. 

“The entire purpose of the leader- 
ship of our troop is to give the boys 
a chance to get the best possible 
results from their scouting experi- 
ence, and this includes helping them 
earn the necessary money for a 
week or more at camp as well as 
providing the place and facilities for 
their scout meetings. 

“After four years of operation, 
we are highly gratified with the im- 
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provement obtained as to the people 
in our own Company, the boys and 
neighborhood.” 


Mr. Charles Almy of the Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co. states: 

“Every industry wants and needs 
community good will. Youth activi- 
ties, reaching into the home as they 
do, if properly conducted, create 
good will for the sponsoring institu- 
tion and help to make the neighbor- 
hood a better place in which to work 
and to live. The interest of industry, 
therefore, in the youth of its com- 
munity is neither wholly altruistic 
nor wholly self-interested. But in- 
dustry’s ability to be of any con- 
structive help to the young people 
about it depends only in part on the 
attitude of top management,—much 
more on the character of its person- 
nel. Are there men in the organiza- 
tion of character and ability who 
are willing to devote some of their 
precious leisure hours to regular 
work with the neighborhood boys? 

“And so we at Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company take pride in the 
fact that we sponsored the first in- 
dustrial Boy Scout Troop and Cub 
Pack in Cambridge. We take still 
more pride in the fact that from the 
date of their inception, both troop 
and pack have consistently improv- 
ed in their standing and today are 
considered among the best in the 
city. Although very few of the boys 
are sons of employees, their leaders 
and most of the committee members 
have always been Dewey and Almy 
men. 

“Why did we assume sponsorship 


of these Scout activities? There are 
many reasons. Probably most im- 
portant was the fact that the North 
Cambridge area was lacking a Scout 
Troop. There are many hundreds of 
boys there, and the need for a 
Scouting program was evident. The 
fact that the company had for years 
sponsored boys’ football and base- 
ball teams in the neighborhood in- 
dicated our interest in boys. Our 
personnel included men glad to de- 
vote time to a Scouting program 
for them. 

“The Dewey and Almy Boy Scout 
Troop and Cub Pack have undoubt- 
edly brought our company more 
credit than it deserves. Perhaps, 
therefore, we should feel guilty, but 
instead we feel a warm glow when 
we hear the appreciative comments 
from some of our _ neighborhood 
friends and parents.” 

The Boston Woven Hose Co., 
through the enthusiastic leadership 
of John Bierer and James C. Wal- 
ton, is sponsoring a successful Scout 
Troop. There too, outstanding em- 
ployees of the Company give lead- 
ership to the Scouts who are boys 
from the immediate neighborhood 
of the plant. 


Active participation in the life 
and growth of the neighborhood 
surrounding these three plants has 
obviously proven to be an asset for 
the plants. The fact that a large 
number of boys between the ages of 
9 and 18 are getting a weekly ex- 
perience in working together as a 
group, under the leadership of one 
of their own members, with the 
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guidance of trained adult volunteers, 
and having a simple, appealing code 
of conduct to live up to, is the great- 
est immediate asset and. potential 
force the Boy Scouts of America 
can bring to any community that 
strongly supports the movement, 
whether industrial or residential. 

Here in Cambridge sponsorship of 
Seout Units is civided in the follow- 
ing way; Industry—4 Units; Police 
Dept.—1 Unit; American Legion— 
1 Unit; Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion—1 Unit; Churches—22 Units; 
The Community Center—1 Unit; The 
Housing Authority—1 Unit. 

A gain of 113 Boy Scouts in 1948 
brings the Cambridge Council mem- 
bership to 298 Cub Scouts, (9 to 12) 
515 Boy Scouts (12 to 15), and 45 
Senior Scouts (15 to 18) for a grand 
total of 858 Scouts. Cambridge could 
and should have twice that number 
of Scouts. 

There are several contributing 
factors to the relatively low mem- 
bership in comparison with the total 
number of boys of Scout age living 
in Cambridge (approximately 7000 
from 9 to 18). The principal factor 
is the small number of present spon- 
sors having a large enough source 
-of manpower to meet the leadership 
requirements in those areas of the 
city having the largest concentration 
of Scout age boys. 

Cambridge Council President Al- 
bert B. Carter, at the recent Annual 
Meeting of Council said that a much 
greater expansion of the present in- 
dustrial sponsorship program will 
help materially in providing Scout 


Units for boys living in these areas 
of the city. 

On Feb. 8, 1949 the Boy Scouts 
of America will celebrate its 39th. 
Anniversary. During the 39 years of 
its existence 15,500,000 Scouts and 
Leaders have been or are part of 
the current 2,200,000 membership. 
This figure is a far cry from the 
days in 1910 when “first” Troops 
were being formed in a few com- 
munities around the country. Cam- 
bridge’s Troop number 1, received 
its Charter that year and started 
holding meetings at the Cambridge 
Social Union on Brattle Street, un- 
der the leadership of a Mr. Fraser. 
Mr. G. Everett Farmer, an early 
Eagle Scout, now of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Allen and _ Frederick 
Whitman, the latter now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Western Pacific Rail- 
road, were early members of that 
Troop. 


Scouting is unique in that it 
multiples itself by giving its pro- 
gram to others. The only way in 
which a Scout Unit can come into 
existence is through having a recog- 
nized institution or organization 
within a given community adopt 
that program for use of the boys 
within its jurisdiction or boys in the 
neighborhood or both. 

The only stipulations laid down 
for such use of the program are that 
the sponsoring institution or organi- 
zation agrees to provide a suitable 
meeting place, adequate adult lead- 
ership, and that the program will be 
put on in accordance with the prin- 
ciples made clear in the Constitu- 
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tion and By-Laws of the National 
Body as chartered by Congress. 


The great appeal of the Scouting 
Program as far as boys are concern- 
ed is the combination of rugged out- 
door activities and the individual ad- 
vancement system. A Scout may, 
through his own enterprise, advance 
from Tenderfoot Scout to the high- 
est rank of Eagle Scout if he ap- 
plies himself diligently. He may ad- 
vance as fast or slowly as his inter- 
est and capability allows. With the 
accomplishment of the prescribed 
requirements for each rank suitable 
recognition is given in the form of 
a badge of rank. 
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After completing the preliminary 
ranks of Tenderfoot, Second Class 
and First Class, a Scout is ready to 
go on to the higher ranks for which 
he qualifies through the Merit Badge 
Program. 


Scouts participating in the Merit 
Badge Program with its 111 differ- 
ent vocational and avocational sub- 
jects, get a unique experience. The 
The Merit Badge itself provides 
recognition for the Scout who has 
satisfactorily completed prescribed 
requirements designed to give a 
comprehensive picture of the sub- - 
ject. Subjects include Aeronautics, 
Aerodynamics, Architecture, Book- 
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binding, Business, Carpentry, Chem- 
istry, Foundry Practise, Forestry, 
Athletics, Skiing, Canoeing, Rowing, 
Stamp Collecting, Indian Lore, Pho- 
tography, to name but a few. 


Merit Badge Counsellors, with 
whom Scouts make their own ap- 
pointments for training and exam- 
ination, are volunteers who, in their 
daily lives, work at, or have as hob- 
bies, the subject matter covered by 
the badge. Scouts therefore, get into 
many plants and other places of 
business, and meet a number of men 
interested in all phases of commun- 
ity endeavor. Such experiences 
broaden a boy’s outlook and inter- 
ests and often lead to very wise and 
happy choices of life work. 


Then there is the camping and 
outdoor phase of Scouting which has 
a tremendous appeal. There is ad- 
venture and the thrill of measuring 
up to the legendary ruggedness of 
the early pioneers. At camp Scouts 
can get the feel of being a part of 
a community — because camp is a 
community, cut down to boy size. 
Everyone has responsibilties which 
—if carried through faithfully — 
make life go smoothly and enjoy- 
ably. If one boy shirks his duty— 
all will very probably suffer from it. 
Shirkers learn fast from their fellow 
campers. 


Mr. Theodore L. Storer heads up 
the Cambridge Council Camp Com- 
mittee. The Committee supervises 
the maintenance and direction of 
the Council’s two _ outstanding 


camps, Camp Ted in Waltham, 
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of Cambridge 


Mass., and Camp Quinapoxet at 
Rindge, N. H. Camp Ted is used 
year around for weekend camping 
and Scout activities of all kinds. 
Every boy in the Council gets to 
Camp Ted at least once or twice a 
year, and some Troops spend as high 
as 20 to 80 days and nights at Camp 
each year. 


One hundred and sixty Cambridge 
Seouts attended the summer camp 
at W. Rindge, N. H. this past year, 
for periods of one or two weeks or 
more. Both Camps have been greatly 
benefited in their capital needs and 
scholarship grants through the great 
interest of such groups as the Rot- 
ary Club and the Kiwanis Club, as 
well as many interested individuals. 

And so—as the Scout Movement 
this month celebrates its 39th An- 
niversary—it is not resting on any 
past success or present popularity. 
The Movement’s 40th Anniversary 
Crusade with the motto, “Strengthen 
the Arm of Liberty”, has been 
launched, to extend over the next 
two years. The Crusade has been 
organized to reach into every one 
of the thousands of Scout Units 
throughout the country. It has as its 
goal the accomplishment of the 
highest possible standards in the 
three most vital phases of the move- 
ment: Leadership, Program, and 
Membership. Each Unit and each 
Council has pledged itself to “hit” 
very specific “targets” in these 
three things. Scouting in Cambridge 
will be many times more effective 
at the end of the Crusade, Dec. 31, 
1950. 
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New Home of the Springfield Commercial Body Co., Inc. 


| Cambridge Statistics ious month because of construction. 


HE December 23 bulletin from The January 31 bulletin shows 
the Department of Labor and that the overall trend was up but 
Industries showing Employment and this was due to the seasonal increas? 
Pay Roll Earnings in the 14 leading in Retail and Wholesale. Also bear 
cities of the State indicates a gain 1m mind the figures below reflect 
for Cambridge in November. While December business. 
several cities showed a loss and _ Use these figures for trends only, 
others a slight gain, Cambridge as only a portion of Cambridge’s 
showed a decided gain over the prev- 500 concerns report each month. 





Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from November 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
230 23,170 $1,217,039 +0.4 +1.1 
BU TUPOUUTIN Go .2.2.2........ 000000 82 13,942 739,928 —0.4 +01 
Wholesale & Retail Trade... 53 3,146 145,058 +9.6 +5.5 
BESTMEPTICTION...<cec00:-2s000se0s000: 57 925 62,850 —21.1 —9,2 


All Other Classes................. 38 5,157 269,203 +2.5 +4.6 
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Marriage Licenses 
EPORTS from the 91 major city 

R areas in the United States 
show that 1948 ranks third for the 
10-year period during which records 
of marriage licenses have been is- 
sued. While the cumulative drop 
from 1947 was 8.9 percent, the 1948 
total still was 10.1 percent above 
the five-year (1941-1945) average. 

1755 marriage licenses were issued 
in Cambridge in 1948 which equals 
the five-year average of 1755. How- 
ever, the drop from 1947 was 8 
percent. 


Harvard Housing 
DWARD_ Reynolds, Adminis- 
trative Vice President of Har- 
vard University, announced that 
construction of a garden-type hous- 
ing development on the site of the 
Harvard Botanical Gardens in Cam- 
bridge will start before March 1. 
Work will start with the careful 
removal of those trees and shrubs 
which must be displaced to allow 
for new roads and _ structures or 
which must be preserved during the 
period of construction. 
Mr. Reynolds said plans call for 
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the completion of the development 
by the late spring of 1950. It will 
provide new housing in open, land- 
scaped surroundings for 125 fami- 
lies in a choice residential section 
of the city. 


The new housing will be financed 
from University endowment funds 
as an investment enterprise of the 
University. It will mean the addi- 
tion of a considerable amount of 
new assessable property to the tax 
rolls of the City of Cambridge. 


Mr. Reynolds said that, as an- 
nounced previously, actual rentals 
will not be determined until con- 
struction work is nearing comple- 
tion. Applications from prospective 
renters will not be accepted by the 
university housing office until sam- 
ple units are available for showing. 

Mr. Reynolds expressed the hope 
that, once completed, the new devel- 
opment would help relieve the hous- 
ing shortage both for members of 
the Harvard faculty and for veter- 
ans inside and outside the Univers- 
ity community. 

“While we will not restrict occu- 
pancy to any group, our primary 
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purpose in making this new housing 
available is to reduce the pressure 
on Harvard faculty families and on 
veterans living and working in the 
community,” he said. 

The development will consist of 
a series of two and_ three-story 
apartment structures grouped 
around planted courtyards. In the 
area adjoining Gray Gardens East 
there will be five single houses and 
six semi-detached houses. 


Todo 


AST month several issues of 
“Todo” were received in Cam- 
bridge. “Todo” La Major Revista 
De Mexico is a colorful magazine 
of 146 pages the same size and 
format as “Life” magazine. The De- 
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cember issue of this leading Mexi- 
can magazine was dedicated to 
Massachusetts. Twelve pages were 
devoted to Cambridge. Sixty-four 
pictures show views of the city, its 
manufacturing establishments, col- 
leges and personalities. One entire 
page is devoted to the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. As _ this 
magazine is printed in Spanish, we 
hesitate to give the translation of 
the story, but we are “La Mas 
Segura Ruta Del Progress’. On the 
page are pictures of our building, 
Past President Duncan, and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. If you are inter- 
ested in pictures, see the copy on the 
table in the Chamber lounge. We 
appreciate “Todo’s” tribute to Cam- 
bridge. 
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Traffic Lights 


ANY of our members pass the 
intersection of Rindge Avenue 


and Alewife Brook -Parkway on 
their way to work. Others who have 
business in the area have complain- 
ed of traffic conditions at this point. 
House Bill #1780 will authorize 
the M. D. C. to install and maintain 
traffic lights at Rindge Avenue and 
Alewife Brook Parkway. If you are 
interested record your support with 
Representative Jeremiah J. Sullivan, 
or with the Chamber. 
Meet New Members 

IMPLEX Time Recorder Com- 

pany have moved their Boston 
area branch office to 806 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge. 

The first time recorder in the 
United States was manufactured at 
Gardner, Mass. in 1888 by E. G. 
Watkins, late president of Simplex. 

Today they manufacture over one 
hundred standard models of time re- 
cording equipment. This company is 
recognized as the largest, exclusive 
manufacturer of time recorders in 
the world. Our contact member is 
Michael Drouin. 

The Acme Glass Co. operated by 
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Ed. and Bill McCloskey opened its 
doors to the public and automobile 
dealers of Cambridge on November 
1, 1947 at 365 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, carrying a line of automobile 
glass, window glass, mirrors, furni- 
ture and desk tops. 

After one year of friendly service 
to the public they moved to larger 
quarters at 321 and 323 Massachu- 
setts Avenue where they are now 
located. Our contact member is Ed- 
win J. McCloskey. 

The Pine-Wood Plastic Co., Ince. 
was established in 1945 and takes 
its name from the active owners— 
Edward Pine and Harry Wood. 

The company manufactures and 
sells on a wholesale basis beautiful 
durable plastic surfaced table tops 
for use in restaurants, soda foun- 
tains, hotels and lounges. This ma- 
terial is used as furniture, kitchen 
counter and sink tops. It also is 
used as a wall paneling in schools, 
hospitals and theatres. 

Modern manufacturing facilities 
and showroom are maintained at 37 
Hurley Street (Lechmere Section). 
Our contact member is Harry L. 
Wood. 
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PLANNING 


From an address by National Chamber President 


EARL O. SHREVE 


NE of the great illusions of our 

times is that a central govern- 
nent in Washington can chart a 
ourtse for our complicated and 
‘volving economy. 

That illusion grows out of the 
iaive belief that a nation’s economic 
yste¢m can be designed in advance, 
ind the design executed, in the same 
nannér that an automobile or a 
1ouse is designed. 

Certainly a national economy as 
omplicated, as large, and as dy- 
iamic as the American economy al- 
eady is, could not have come from 
he drafting boards of any body of 
-overnment planners. 

We had an overburdening amount 


! 
f economic planning by government 


during two decades of depression. 
Of course, those were extraordinary 
times. And in such periods of up- 
heaval, and sweeping change, the 
human urge is to grasp at straws 
in the hope of finding anchorage. 
Nations, like individuals, will some- 
times race for any port in a storm. 
UP TO US NOW 

The American people now have 
opportunity to apply the experience 
from the grand-scale planning of 
recent years. Those years brought us 
endless tinkering with money, taxes, 
business controls, trade regulations. 
They were years of countless bureau- 
cratic decisions designed to shape 
the economic system into a bureau- 
cratic pattern. 
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Our free enterprise economy sur- 
vived those experiments because it 
is strong enough, in its local level 
foundations, to take a lot of punish- 
ment, and because, throughout those 
years, the American people never 
lost their skepticism for superstate 
planning. Our people have clung ten- 
aciously to the fundamental precepts 
under which our growth has been 
accomplished, however much _ they 
were pulled and tugged this way and 
that by the master planners. 

Super-planning by government for 
our economy is not natural. Human 
beings were given minds of their 
own and the will to act independent- 
ly. The planners are working against 
nature just as much as if they were 
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trying to make water run uphill an 
the sun shine 24 hours a day. The: 
think they can make the economi 
system function better by supplyin; 
initiative from a few places on to} 
rather than by getting initiativ 
from the economic units in the ran] 
and file of enterprise. 

REDS GO EVEN FARTHER 

Communism itself goes but on 
step farther. Its extremists thin] 
people will respond better to thi 
whip of the police state than to thi 
rewards, and the hope of rewards 
held out by a voluntary system. 

American enterprise is the eco 
nomic counterpart of political free 
dom. The mainspring of this systen 
is the liberty of the individual, thi 
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‘oluntary productivity of millions of 
ndividuals, animated by the incent- 
ves of wages and salaries and profit, 
yy the urge to use their energies, 
alents and skills as they best know 
OW. 

The aspirations of the American 
eople for better living, plus the in- 
tiative and know-how of a myriad 
f producing and trading units, have 
nade the American economy the 
nost vital, the most progressive, 
conomy on earth. 

Two world wars have shifted to 
he United States the heaviest bur- 
lens ever borne by any economy. 
fet the ability of American enter- 
rise to handle these enormous bur- 
lens is clearly proven in the start- 
ing indices of today’s production, 
mployment, national income, and 
id to Europe. 

The development of the American 
conomy—and, in turn, of the Amer- 
can community—has been and is a 
rocess of living organic growth, 
‘overned by nature’s basic laws of 
‘rowth. In contrast with this kind 
f growth, state-designed economic 
ystems are as different as a me- 
hanical man is different from a 
een being. 

One lesson has been learned from 
ll these experiments in government 
conomic planning which we’ve al- 
eady experienced or feared. That 
esson can be summed up simply. 
,lanning begins at home! 

FROM THE GROUND UP 

At home—at a practical commun- 
ty level. From the ground up—not 
rom the top down. This is the or- 


ganic growth as an oak tree grows, 
upwards and outwards, from roots 
which go deeply into the vitals of 
our soil. 

In America we will never want or 
need whip-cracking Commissars and 
government regimentation to solve 
social and economic problems which 
essentially are industry and com- 
munity problems. 

The nation as a whole will ponent 
from thousands of centers of com- 
munity initiative. The experience, 
the enterprise, the achievements of 
one community will be available for 
every other one to observe and to 
adapt to its own needs. 

That is progress in the American 
way. 

Building Permits 

HE value of building permits 

issued in Cambridge for the first 
twe months of 1949 is $582,244. Of 
this amount $300,000 is for the 
foundation of the new apartment 
house on Memorial Drive. It is in- 
teresting to note that in February, 
4 of the 68 municipalities in the 
State reported no permits issued for 
new residential construction. For the 
second successive month Cambridge 
reported no permits issued for resi- 
dential construction. 


Marriage Licenses 

NLY 5 of the 91 major city 

areas reported increases in the 
number of marriage licenses issued 
in January 1949 relative to the cor- 
responding month of the previous 
year. In Cambridge 105 marriage 
licenses were issued which is 18% 
less than in January 1948. 
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Our next door neighbor. Many members and visitors to the Chamber office 
have asked about the house next door. This is a view of the southern ex- 
posure of the M. I. T. Solar House at 450 Memorial Drive. The glass areas 
of the heat collector appear on the roof of the house. 


Solar House 
HE sun is substituting for a 
furnace in New England’s new- 
est home. 
Built by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the new four- 


room “solar” house adjacent to the. 


Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
will be occupied by a student fam- 
ily while M. I. T. engineers study 
the efficiency of their latest design 
for using heat from the sun to warm 
a New England house throughout 
the winter. 

According to Professor Hoyt C. 


Hottel of. the M. I. T. department of 
chemical engineering, the house will 
be used for studies to determine to 
what degree the sun can compete 
with conventional methods of heat- 
ing. “It is: not now presumed,” he 
says, “that solar heating will. be 
economically feasible in a climate as 
cold as that of New England, but 
the results should serve to indicate 
under what conditions of climate 
solar heating is competitive with 
fuel oil, gas, or coal.” 

In appearance a typical modern- 
style residence except for its heat 
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‘collector in the roof, the new M.I.T. 
solar house has two bedrooms, kit- 
chen, living-dining room, and _ in- 
strument room in which M.I.T. en- 
gineers will measure the heat ab- 
sorbed from the sun and that lost 
from the house during sunless hours. 
The heat-storing equipment is de- 
signed to keep the house at 68°F. 
night and day, but supplementary 
electric heating units have been pro- 
vided for long periods of extremely 
cold weather without sun. They will 
go into operation should the house 
temperature drop to 65°. Electric 
auxiliary heating was chosen prim- 
arily because of convenience in ex- 
perimental work, according to Pro- 
fessor Hottel. 
_ Water, warmed by the sun in a 
special “flat plate” collector located 
on the roof of the house, is used for 
storing and distributing heat. Once 
warmed by the sun, the water is 
pumped into an insulated tank in 
which it is held for use during sun- 
less hours, when the heat is radiat- 
ad from a panel in the ceiling. 
_ According to M. I. T. engineers, 
‘the storage tank holds 1200 gallons 
»9f water which should, during an 
average January day, rise in tem- 
perature a few degrees more than 
it falls at night, thereby slowly 
storing heat energy for use on sun- 
less days. Present calculations indi- 
2ate that this water should have 
sufficient heat energy capacity to 
naintain comfortable temperatures 
n the house for two sunless days 
of normal January temperature. 
From a solar engineer’s point of 
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view, a truly sunless day is unusual 
in New England. Even through light 
clouds considerable solar heat is re- 
ceived. 

The roof “heat collector’ unit, 
adapted from a unit studied in 
M.I1.T.’s prewar solar heating re- 
search. program, slopes 57° to the 
horizontal, faces south, and presents 
a net area of 400 square feet on 
which the sun’s heat is received. The 
roof of the house is covered with 
aluminum, and additional solar en- 
ergy will reach the collector by re- 
flection from the roof. In addition, 
a large window on the south side 
of the house, opening into the liv- 
ing room, will collect additional heat 
during sunlight hours. 

The collection and heating unit is 
a compact, closed-cycle system at 
atmospheric pressure; no outside air 
or water is introduced once opera- 
tion is begun. The parts of the unit 
include the roof collectors, an attic 
storage tank, a radiant ceiling panel 
heating unit, two circulating pumps, 
and controls.. Whenever the sun 
heats the water in the roof collectors 
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to a temperature above that of the 
storage tank, a pump circulates the 
water from tank to roof collectors 
and back. Whenever the temperature 
of collector water is below that in 
the storage tank, the flow of water 
is cut off and the collector is pump- 
ed full of air to prevent freezing 
damage. Quite independently of this 
circulating system, whenever the 
room thermostat calls for heat a 
second pump circulates water be- 
tween the storage tank and the radi- 
ant ceiling panel. 

The new house is carefully insu- 
lated in order to reduce heat loss 
to a minimum. Windows have dou- 
ble panes of glass with air space 
between, and inside curtains will be 
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drawn over them after dark to pro- 
vide further insulation. The walls 
are insulated with four-inch pads of 
rock wool, celotex, and aluminum 
foil. 

Designers of the new M. I. T. 
house decline to estimate the cost 
of a solar heating system for the 
average New England house (or 
even to say that such a system can 
be effective in as severe a climate 
as New England’s). They point out 
that the present design does not in- 
clude expensive oversize equipment 
to provide capacity for extreme cold 
spells and sunless periods of a week 
or more. Instead, auxiliary electric 
equipment is provided to heat the 
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rater in the radiant ceiling panel 
nder these circumstances. 

Hot water for domestic use in the 
olar house is heated independently 
y a conventional electric unit. 

The instrument room in the house 
ontains automatic recording equip- 
-aent to measure the intensity of 

olar radiation, the amount of heat 

nergy received from the sun, the 
mount supplied in the house by 
lectric means, the temperature of 
he storage water, and the air tem- 
erature at various points in the 
louse. This equipment will make 

‘ontinuous records from which M. I. 

[. engineers hope to show the source 

ind amount of all heat in the house 

yver a long period of operation. 
Since normal family activities will 

Xe proceeding in the solar house 
while tests are being made, M. I. T. 
scientists hope their automatic in- 

struments will provide figures for 

neat loss and heat storage require- 
ments under typical dwelling con- 
ditions, from which it may eventu- 
ally be possible to estimate fuel 
‘savings and arrive at a pratcical 
figure for the over-all costs of solar 
heating. 

| The house, part of a program of 
research. at M. I. T. into means of 
utilizing solar energy, was built 
with funds provided in a grant to 
the Institute by Mr. Godfrey L. 
Cabot of Boston. The solar energy 


. 
. 
| 
| 


| 
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‘work is under the supervision of a’ 
consisting of | 


steering committee 
Professor L. B. Anderson, head of 
‘the department of architecture; 
Professor A. G. H. Dietz, depart- 
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ment of building engineering and 
construction; Professor A. L. Hes- 
selschwerdt, Jr., department of me- 
chanical engineering; and Professor 
H. C. Hottel, department of chem- 
ical engineering. The construction of 
the house and the research directly 
associated with it are directed by 
Edmund L. Czapek, research asso- 
ciate in architecture. 

The architectural design of the 
new M. I. T. solar house is the 
work of J. Frank Haws, Pottstown, 
Penn., a student in the department 
of architecture. 


Roster Changes 


AVID A. Low, Production Man- 

ager of Baird Associates, re- 
places Russell P. Mahan as the Con- 
tact Member. 

Cornelius Porter, President of 
Bay State Appliance Distributors, 
Inc., replaces Sidney J. Simons as 
the Contact Member. 

Hastings and Murphy is the new 
firm name for Hastings and Com- 
pany. Hastings and Murphy has 
moved its quarters to 671 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. 

Synthon, Inc. has aed its head-. 
quarters to 167 Second Street.’ The 
new telephone number for this firm 
is UN 4-4100. 

West End Iron Works is now lo- 
cated at 10 Rindge Avenue Exten- 
sion. 

Whitehead Metal Products Co., 
Inc. has moved to 281 Albany Street. 

We suggest you list these changes 
on your roster. 
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Portion of head table at Speakers’ Luncheon—left to right—William A. 
Dole, Jr., Publisher of the Cambridge Chronicle-Sun and for several years 
a member of the Chamber’s National Affairs Committee; Dudley Clapp, 
President of Deecy Products Co., Director of the Chamber, and also a 
member of the National Affairs Committee; Frank W. Randall, President 
of Negea Service Corporation and National Councillor for the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, who will again represent the Chamber at the 37th 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
Washington, May 2-5; George R. Ericson, Financial Editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, who spoke on “Which Way Business ?” 
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Portion of head table at February Speakers’ Luncheon—left to right— 
Fred2rick H. Nickels, Treasurer of The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, and 
Vice President of the Chamber of Commerce; J. Claude Shea, President of 
Colonial Beverage Co., and Chairman of the Chamber’s National Affairs 
Committee; Howard M. Sawyer, President of The H. M. Sawyer & Son 
Co.; and Anthony O. Shallna, Attorney and Honorary Consul to Lithuania. 
Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Shallna are members of the National Affairs Commit- 
tee, Mr. Sawyer having served as Chairman for five vears. “Fred” Nickels 
is Acting President of the Chamber while President Fulton is in Florida. 
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Lever Wins Trophy 


HE Cambridge plant of Lever 
Brothers Company was the win- 
ner of the company’s inter-plant 
safety contest for 1948. The accident 
rate of the Cambridge plant was 


only one-seventh that of the soap 
industry in general. The accident 
frequency rate of the Cambridge 
plant for the full year was 1.3, dis- 
abling injuries for every one mil- 
lion man hours worked. This is one- 
third of what it was in 1947. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The February 28 bulletin of the Division of Necessaries of Life of the 

‘State Department of Labor and Industries, showing the period from mid- 
January to mid-February, 1949 states: 
A continued drop in average food prices coupled with declines in some 
clothing items resulted in bringing the “Retail Price Index of Specific Goods 
and Services in Large Massachusetts Cities” for February, 1949 down 1.1% 
under that of the preceding month. The combined index, however, still 
stood at 60.6% above that of January, 1941; 0.8% over January, 1948 and 
0.4% over that of the corresponding month of last year. 

FOOD: The food index shows a sharp drop of 2.1% from the previous 
month as average meat prices declined about 5.7%; poultry, 5.8%; fish, 
3.8%; dairy products 1.9%, due to lower milk and cheese prices; eggs, 
9.3% and fats and oils, 7.8%. Fruits and vegetables rose about 6.0% as a 
result of average increases of about 6.9% in fresh fruits and vegetables 
and 1.8% in canned fruits and vegetables. No change was noted in the 
beverage or sugar and sweets sections of the index. 


CLOTHING: Lower average prices in men’s shirts, shorts and hose 
‘in addition to slight declines in women’s dresses, hose and coats resulted 
in this section of the index falling off 1.4% from the previous month. The 
combined clothing index for February, 1949 was, however, 3.8% above that 
of a year ago. 


SHELTER: The shelter section continued to advance fractionally about 
0.2% over the previous month. 


FUEL & LIGHT: The fuel and light section remained the same as 
the month of January due to price increases in anthracite and coke in some 
cities, being offset by lower prices in range and fuel oils. 

SUNDRIES: Lower prices in soap, soap powders and sundry household 
operation items caused the sundries section of the index to drop fractionally 
from the previous month. 







Keep your chart up-to-date by using the following figures: 
COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 


% Increase 


Jan. 1949 Feb. 1949 Feb. 1948-Feb. 1949 
PIO Sse Mate tpcens<ne0-neoscasocaseonsasoeees 188.0 184.1 2.6* 
ERNE Eris decasccccscscscceoncossseness 190.8 188.1 3.8 
Pe oes scares oscscades 116.4 116.6 1.4 
SRE MEME SEEING. Schscovestsscescaisconsends 170.7 170.7 3.5 
NINN ais cosinor encoesiascnagedose 137.5 137.2 3.4 
NIN TYSENO ME enc... sccveasdsesocsonssere 160.5 158.8 0.4 


* Indicates Decrease 
Purchasing power of the dollar—1935-1939—$1.00 
February, 1949—$.6297 
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Membership Mounts 


ITH two more meetings re- 
maining, the Membership Club 
has passed the original quota of 50 
and are shooting for 88. Eight- 
eight is not a magic figure, but if 
this number is obtained, this will 
mean during the four years 500 new 
members have been obtained. Last 
year’s “champ”, “Al” Keeler of the 
Harvard Trust Co., continues to lead 
with 21 new members. Another 
banker and a newcomer to the club, 
“Dick” Smart of the County Bank 
& Trust Co., jumped into second 
place with 7 new members. “Sam” 
Zitter has 6 new members to his 
credit this year. This is a fine show- 
ing, particularly when one considers 
his record of the past four years. 
Chairman MacKenzie again has 
asked that Chamber members co- 
operate by suggesting prospects to 
members of the Membership Club. 
He calls attention to the fact that 
club members devote several hours 
of their time each week to increase 
Chamber membership. “If,” says 
Mac, “other members of the Cham- 
ber will spend five or ten minutes 
of their time to give us a lead, the 
new quota of 88 will be reached.” 
We welcome as new members: 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
238 Main Street 

H. W. Robinson, Mer. 
Sponsored by J. Henry Finger 


Cole Electric Co. 

131 Austin Street 

A. E. Cole 

Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Davis Square Mattress Corp. 
2223 Massachusetts Avenue 

A. V. Hart, Treas. 

Sponsored by John F. Couming 


Kast Cambridge Garage, Inc. 
665 Cambridge Street 

Irving Stone, Treas. 

Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Emily Rose Shoppe, Ince. 

1 Central Square 

H. Mason, Treas. 

Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Samuel M. Flaksman 
678 Massachusetts Avenue 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Robert W. Gray 
1374 Massachusetts Avenue 
Sponsored by A. Warren Hanson 


Green Instrument Company, Inc. 
385 Putnam Avenue 

Edwin T. Green 

Sponsored by Chesterman Bowes 


Randolph-Pierce, Inc. 

175 Albany Street 

Samuel R. Aaron, Pres. 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Simplex Time Recorder Co. 

806 Massachusetts Avenue 
Michael Drouin, Mgr. 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 
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Jnited Tool & Die Co. Leopold Morse Co. 

69 Bridge Street 1442 Massachusetts Avenue 

V. Walter Scotti, Treas. Lawrence Kelly, Asst. Mgr. 
sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter ‘Sponsored by Fred F. Stockwell 
oseph F. White Lilly Construction Co. 

‘(01 Alewife Brook Parkway 122 Hampshire Street 

sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler Michael Lilly 


Sponsored by J. Henry Finger 
tushton-Carroll Co. 


118 Mt. Auburn Street Line Material Company 
>. Edwin Brown, Pres. 273 Vassar Street 
sponsored by C. Richard Smart Mario Cayon, Mer. 


Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 
yeneral Restaurants, Inc. 


_ Boylston Street Philip V. Lory 
Kar] Adams, Jr. 189 Hampshire Street 
Sponsored by Fred F. Stockwell Sponsored by J. Henry Finger 


Paste these names in roster. Additional names next month. 


The finest candy you STEEL 
ever tasted. Made in FOR 
Cambridge by Cambridge INDUSTRY 
Craftsmen 
From Warehouse or Mill 
ASK FOR 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 


Drill Rods 
A Stainless 
Wetherell Bros. Co. 


CHOCOLATES 251 Albany Street, 


258 NORFOLK STREET, Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 


re rs. 
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Aerial Photo 

HIS month’s aerial photo com- 

pletes half of the map of Cam- 
bridge, if you have been saving the 
pictures each month. This is placed 
in column one, section one. The 
traffic circle in the center of the 
picture is the beginning of the Con- 
cord Turnpike at the Alewife Brook 
Parkway. Almost opposite the rot- 
ary and to the right are the build- 
ings of Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Company. Across the’ track is Rus- 
sell Field where the high school 
teams hold their sports events. The 
portion of the picture between the 
Concord Turnpike and the Alewife 
Brook is Arlington. In the upper 
right a portion of Somerville shows. 

We still have a few copies of 
previous issues for new members 
whe wish to complete a map. Call 
or write the Chamber for these 
copies. 

Softball 
T is important that Cambridge 
firms which have baseball and 
softball teams read the following 
notice from the Cambridge Recrea- 
tion Department. 

Due to the increased interest in 
baseball and soft ball in recent 
years, the Recreation Department 
requests the co-operation of the 
managers of prospective teams to 
co-operate with the Department in 
registering their teams and supply- 
ing the information which will en- 
able the Department to render the 
best service possible to the teams 
seeking opportunity to use the facil- 
ities of the city. 


(1) All teams must register at the 
office of the Recreation Commis- 
sion at Room 302, City Hall, 
on or before April 11, 1949. 

(2) All applications must be in writ- 
ing and must include: 

(a) Name of team. 

(b) Name and address of man- 
ager, and telephone num- 
ber, if any. 

(c) Names, addresses and ages 
of players. 

(d) Name of playfield prefer- 
red. 

Teams which are desirous of mem- 
bership in any of the municipal 
leagues sponsored by the Depart- 
ment must include this information 
in their application. 

Boys’ teams are requested not to 
apply for permits for Sunday or 
twilight games. 


New Directories 


HE following directories have 
been acded to the Chamber Di- 
rectory Library during the past 
month. 
1948-49 Altoona, Pennsylvania 
1949 Greenwich, Connecticut 
1948-49 Manchester, Connecticut 
1948 Reading, Pennsylvania 
1948-49 Willimantic, Connecticut 

The H. A. Manning Directory Li- 
brary, maintained at the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce office, is one 
of the largest in the East and con- 
tains over 300 city directories. 

The 1949 edition of Thomas’ Reg- 
ister is now available. Many mem- 
bers take advantage of this library 
service. Do you? 
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Retailers 

HE Sub-Committee of the Re- 

tail Group is making real pro- 
gress. The members of this sub- 
committee have agreed on a holiday 
schedule which will be submitted to 
the various businessmen’s organi- 
zations for approval. One of the 
centroversial subjects discussed was 
summer closing hours and _ store 
hours. 

There has been a decided change 
in retail hours within the past few 
years. From the mid-west as far 
east as Rhode Island, and as far 
south as Virginia, the so-called 5-5 
program is in effect. This plan calls 
for the store to be open 5 days and 
the employees work 5 days. In some 
cities the 5-6 plan is used—the store 
‘is open six days and the employees 
work 5 days on the “stagger” sys- 
tem. 

In cities such as Waterbury, 
Bridgeport, and New Haven the 5-5 
‘program is used and the stores are 
open one night (usually Thursday). 
To compete for good help with in- 
‘dustry, banks and offices which now 
‘close on Saturday, the retail stores 
close on Monday. The two-day holi- 





day has proved to be successful for 
retailers. Incidentally, most cities 
where this plan was adopted as a 
summer schedule now operate on 
this basis the entire year. 

In no community where the 5-5 
program was adopted has it been 
abandoned. 

While the committee has no offi- 
cial status, the members of the com- 
mittee will study trends such as 
this, and report back to the respec- 
tive businessmen’s organizations. 
Serving on the Sub-Committee are: 
William Galgay, representing the 
Central Square Businessmen’s As- 
sociation; Benjamin F. Olken, rep- 
resenting the Harvard Square Busi- 
nessmen’s Association; Carl F. Bar- 
ron, representing the Putnam 
Square Businessmen’s Association; 
Joseph I. Levin, representing the 
Cambridge Street Businessmen’s As- 
sociation; Franklin C. Prescott, rep- 
resenting the Porter Square area. 

Holiday closings for retail stores 
agreed by the committee are as fol- 
lows: 

April 19—Open all day 

May 30—Closed all day 

June 17—Open all day 

July 4—Closed all day 

Labor Day—Closed all day 

October 12—Open at 1:00 p.m. 

November 11—Open at 1:00 p.m. 

Thanksgiving—Closed all day 

Christmas—Closed all day 





DON’T FORGET 
MARCH 31ST 
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Distinguished Visitors 

N international mid-century 

convocation on the social impli- 
cations of scientific progress will be 
held at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology on March 31 and 
April 1, and will be climaxed on 
April 2 by the inauguration of Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., as the Insti- 
tute’s tenth president. 

The convocation will bring to 
Cambridge statesmen, educators, 
and scientists from all parts of the 
world, as well as the official dele- 
gates who will represent universi- 
ties in this country and abroad at 
Dr. Killian’s inauguration, with a 
total expected attendance of more 
than 4,000 guests. 

Among the distinguished speakers 
at the convocation will be Sir Henry 
Tizard, internationally known physi- 
cist and now Chairman of the De- 
fence Research Policy Committee of 
the British Ministry of Defence; 
Fairfield Osborn, President of the 
New York Zoological Society; Dr. 
Percy W. Bridgman, Hollis Profes- 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS TO 
DR. JAMES RHYNE KILLIAN, JR. 
President of M. I. T. 


Dr. James Rhyne Killian, Jr., who 
has been elected the next president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. A graduate of the In- 
stitute in the class of 1926, he has 
been vice president of the Institute 
since 1945. On October 15, he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent since 1930. Dr. Killian, a native 
of South Carolina, is 44 years old, 
and his inauguration as the tenth 
president of M.I.T. brings him the 
distinction of being the first gradu- 
ate to hold that post. 


sor of Mathematics and Natural 
Science, Harvard _ University; 
Jacques Maritain, universally recog- 
nized as the leading Roman Catholic 
philosopher, and professor of phil- 
osophy at Princeton University; Sir 
Richard Livingstone, President of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Uni- 
versity; Nelson A. Rockefeller, Pres- 
ident of the American International 
Association for Economic and Social 
Development; Pierre Ryckmans, for-— 
merly Governor General of the Bel- 
gian Congo and now Belgian repre- 
sentative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil of the United Nations; Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, Indian states- 
man, President of the United Na- 
tions Economie and Social Council; 
and Lord Hailey, formerly Governor 
of the Punjab, and Director of the 
African Research Survey. 

The convocation will open on the 
afternoon of Thursday, March 31, 
with an address by Professor John 
E. Burchard, Dean of Humanities at 
M. I. T. and Chairman of the con- 
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vocation; and Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
Chairman of the Corporation of 
M. I. T. and Chairman of the Re- 
search and Development Board of 
the National Military Establishment, 
will sound the keynote of the con- 
vocation in an address on ‘The 
State of Science.” 

In the evening there will be a 
general convocation on the subject, 
“The Twentieth Century, its Promise 
and its Realization.” The program 
on Friday, April 1, the second day 
of the convocation, will consist of 
six panel discussions, the first of 
which will consider ‘Men Against 
Nature ... the Problem of World 
Production.” This will be the first 
of two panels on material questions, 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated — Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 


Fabricating and Machine Shops 

32 Potter Street 

) Executive Offices 

_ 38 Memorial Drive 
Incorporated 1900 


’Tel.: TR owbridge 6-4320 
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and the second, on Friday afternoon, 
will consider ‘““Men Against Men.. 
the Problem of the Underdeveloped 
Area.” There will be two panels on 
spiritual questions, the first ‘“Sci- 
ence, Materialism, and the Human 
Spirit,” and the second “The Role 
of the Individual in a World of In- 
stitutions.” 

Intellectual questions will be cov- 
ered in two further panels, the first 
of which will consider ‘‘Specializa- 
tion in Twentieth Century Educa- 
tion.” The subject of the second will 
be “The State, Industry, and the 
University.” On the evening of Fri- 
day, April 1, there will be a general 
convocation for all guests and mem- 
bers of the panels on the subject 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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“What the Nation Expects of Sci- 
ence and Technology.” 

The ceremonies at which Dr. Kil- 
lian will be inaugurated will be held 
in the new Rockwell Cage at the 
Institute at 11:00 am. Saturday 
morning, April 2. Dr. Compton, 
whom the new president will suc- 
ceed, will introduce Dr. Killian and 
invest him with the authority of his 
office as tenth president of the In- 
stitute. The academic delegates and 
Harvard University will be repre- 
sented by Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
president of the University, who 
wil! make an address at the inaugu- 
ration ceremonies. John T. Toohy, 
president of the class of 1949, will 
address the new president in behalf 
of the Institute’s student body, and 
the alumni will be represented in an 
address by David A. Shepard of 
London, a member of the class of 
1926 with which Dr. Killian was 
graduated. The faculty will be rep- 
resented by Dr. George R. Harri- 
son, Dean of Science, whose address 
will close the inauguration cere- 
monies. 


New Program 


OHN P. SQUIRE Company has 

announced a rehabilitation pro- 
gram at its meat packing plant. In 
a statement mailed to employes and 
to customers, the company reported: 

“We have been in business at this 
location 107 years, supplying this 
area with New England Dressed 
Fresh and Smoked Pork products 
and Table-Ready Meats. We will 
continue to supply our customers 
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with a full line of products. 

“The changes planned will pro- 
vide for improved manufacturing 
facilities and additional refrigerat- 
ed delivery service. These are de- 
signed to provide greater flexibility 
in operations, wider acceptance of 
our product and better service to 
our customers. 

“The North and Squire Table- 
Ready Meats Kitchens are to be 
consolidated into an enlarged Kit- 
chen with improved facilities. The 
new Kitchen will provide a wider 
variety of products. 

“Beginning May 2, 1949, slaught- 
ering for this plant will be done at 
our Associated Plants in New Haven 
and Springfield. The Squire Plant 
will be supplied with. fresh dressed 
hog carcasses from these plants. 

“We expect to maintain all other 
operations now being’ performed 
here at Squire which are necessary 
to furnish our customers with high 
quality product. 

“An added improvement will be- 
a new dressing room for women. 

“The proposed changes in the 
Squire Plant will mean some reduc- 
tion in number of employes and the 
reassignment of some other Squire 
people. However, the large majority 
of our people will continue to be em- 
ployed.” 

Congratulations “Les” 

ccCT ES” Read of Niles Manage- 
ment, Inc., a former Director 

and Clerk of the Chamber, has been 

elected President of the New Eng- 

land Chapter C. P. M. Institute of 

Real Estate Management. 
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Cambridge Statistics 

HE February 28 bulletin of the 

Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, showing Employment and 
Payroll Earnings in the 14 leading 
cities of the State, is not encourag- 
ing. Every one of the cities show 
decreases in employment from 1.3 
percent in Pittsfield to 33.1 percent 
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in Waltham. All cities except one 
show a decrease in total wages paid. 
In January of every year there is a 
decided decrease in Retail, as the 
report reflects the loss of employ- 
ment following the Christmas sea- 
son. The Cambridge figures are 
given below: 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from December 

Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

235 21,888 $1,154,488 —5.6 —.2 

Be MUTACLUTING »..5...:.0....-0. 82 13,472 718,410 —3.4 —2.9 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 54 2,670 131,514 —15.7 —10.1 
MMEISELUICUION | .csacs-scesssenceccses 61 702 48,690 —24.1 —22.5 
5,044 255,874 —2.2 —4,9 


Need Industrial Lumber 


CALL THIS NUMBER 
KI 7-0040 


Sterritt’s Will Serve You 


F. D. STERRITT 
LUMBER CO. 


Portland and Albany Sts. 
Cambridge 











WANTED 


Your 
Property 
Insurance 
Worries 


O\7 
G Y 
waa \— 


If YOUR INSURANCE 
is costing more, 


ask us why 



















FRED F. STOCKWELL 
Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 


18 Brattle Street 
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Harvard Happenings 
OR the first time in the 72-year 
history of the Harvard Summer 
School, students at the 1949 sum- 
mer session will be offered a course 
taught by the President of Harvard. 

Dr. George W. Adams, Director 
of the Summer School, announced 
that President James B. Conant will 
teach “Science and General Educa- 
tion at the College Level” this sum- 
mer. 

The new course is designed to give 
teachers of physics, chemistry and 
other physical sciences in liberal 
arts colleges, junior colleges and 
teachers’ colleges an oportunity to 
discuss the problems of teaching 
science in General Education. Mr. 
Conant will use the ‘‘case method” 
of instruction to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of the tactics and strategy 
of science. 

Although President Conant as- 
sumed the planning and presentation 
of a full course in Harvard College 
during the 1947-1948 academic year, 
this is the first time that students 
other than Harvard undergraduates 
have been offered an opportunity to 
study under him. 

Earlier Harvard Presidents have 
taught courses in the college, but 
this is the first instance of the 
President teaching a course in the 
Summer School. * * . * * 

The Harvard Corporation, meet- 
ing in Cambridge, voted to ac- 
cept the report of a World War 
II Memorial Committee of Alumni 
headed by Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall, recommending that the names 
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of Harvard’s recent war dead be 
inscribed on the wall of the Me- 
mcrial Church in the Harvard Yard, 
adjoining the narthex in which are 
recorded the names of the dead of 
World War I. The report had al- 
ready received the approval of the 
Harvard Alumni Association and 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. In 
announcing this action, President 
James B. Conant stated that in view 
of the comparatively small amount 
of money involved, and of current 
appeals for substantial sums of 
money for other purposes, the Uni- 
versity would bear the necessary ex- 
pense of the memorial. * *. * @ 

The discovery of one of the finest 
ancient engraved pebbles’ ever 
brought to light was announced by 
Dr. Hallam L. Movius, Jr., Curator 
of Palaeolithic Archaeology at Har- 
vard University’s Peabody Museum. 

Found last summer during exca- 
vations at the La Colombiere rock- 
shelter in eastern France, this peb- 


ble is the work of a prehistoric peo-_ 


ple who lived in the Upper Aurig- 
nacian period or about 20,000 to 
25,000 years ago. 

The pebble, which is limestone 
and about the size of a very large 
potato, is believed to have had some 
religious or magical significance. On 
its surface, one or more prehistoric 
artists have engraved at least a 
dozen likenesses of prehistoric an- 
imals, 


the Pyrenees and other sections of 


Although evidence of the artistic | 
abilities of these prehistoric peoples — 
has been found on walls of caves in 
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France, this pebble demonstrates 
“portable” rather than “wall” art. 
A further distinction from other art 
of the period is that it is engrav- 
ing and not painting. 

As a portable art object it is, ac- 
cording to Movius, not only one of 
the best examples of this type of 
engraved art, but also it is among 
the finest single examples of an 
Aurignacian engraving thus far 
brought to light by archaeologists. 

On both the lower and upper sur- 
face of the pebble there appear sev- 
eral hundred fine lines. The scien- 
tists easily picked out one or two 
prehistoric animals from the maze 
of lines at first glance. On closer 


One of on tnidges 
Rae idles 


CAIN’S 


FAMILY of FINE FOODS 


%& MAYONNAISE 
%& POTATO CHIPS 











* HORSE-RADISH 
: %*& SWEET RELISH 
%* SANDWICH SPREAD 


JOHN E. CAIN C0. Cambridge, Mass. 
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inspection, however, they found that 
nearly a dozen drawings were sup- 
erimposed one over the other. 

Working with an artist, the ar- 
chaeologists have outlined a com- 
plete rhinoceros, horse, ibex, bison 
and deer, in addition to at least five 
more partially drawn animals. The 
presence of so many different ani- 
mals convinces the scientists that 
the pebble was used over and over 
again as a means for insuring good 
hunting. Their explanation of the 
numerous superimpositions is that 
once the pebble brought good hunt- 
ing to these people, they continued 
to use the same stone for other 
hunting trips. 


SCULLY 


VENTALARM 
ae 


Dhe Whistling — 


TANK FILL SIGNAL 


FUEL OIL TANKS - AUTOMOBILE GAS TANKS 
NO GUESS, NO MESS, NO DRIBBLING DROPS 
JUST FILL-UNTIL=THE WHISTLE STOPS 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


ER FIRST ST, CAMBRIDGE, 41 - “AASS. 
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Discovery of the pebble was un- 
expected. The scientists were mak- 
ing their excavations to discover the 
age of the La Colombiere area, and 
to establish its relative position in 
geologic history. This part of the 
work was done by Dr. Kirk Bryan, 
Professor of Physiography at Har- 
vard University. Dr. Bryan’s con- 
tribution was to investigate the 
various stratified layers of sand, 
silt and debris laid down by the 
rivers which came from prehistoric 
glaciers. These river-laid deposits 
are known as terraces, and since 
the approximate age of the glaciers 
is known, it is possible to determine 
from this the age of terraces formed 
at the time of maximum ice advance. 

At La Colombiere, which was ex- 
cavated by Movius, the terrace 
ranges in height from 20 to 23 
meters above the Ain River. The 
pebble was located in an occupation 
layer immediately overlying the ter- 
race that contained the relics of the 
Upper Aurignacian period of 20,000 


to 25,000 years ago. Finding the 
pebble in this layer accurately 
places its age at 20,000 to 25,000 
years. 

Dr. Movius describes La Colom- 
biere as “one of the few places in 
Western Europe where traces of the 
occupation of the men who inhab- 
ited this area during the closing 
stages of the Ice Age occur in direct 
relation to deposits which were laid 
down during the time of the last 
glaciation of the Alps.” 

The site where the pebble was 
found was undoubtedly a camping 
place for Stone Age hunters on their 
summer trips to this area. La Co- 
lombiere is approximately 45 miles 
northeast of the French city of 
Lyon. 

Accompanying Dr. Movius and 
Professor Bryan on the expedition 
were Dr. S. Sheldon Judson, Jr., of 
the University of Wisconsin, Louis 
Dupree and Carleton Pierpont of 
Harvard University. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


and how long did he serve? 


which war did he serve? 
Chamber of Commerce? 


Cambridge ? 


ee ee 


at East Cambridge? 


coe 
~— 


is the 1949 total? 


What section of the Cambridge shore line is called “The Front’? 
Who was the first Cambridge Mayor? What year did he take office 


What Cambridge products is often confused with that of a competitor? | 
Give two other names by which the Longfellow house is known. 

Name the Cambridge writer who wrote “Trenching at Gallipoli”? In 
What new piece of literature was recently published by the Cambridge 
What is the earliest record of the election of a School teint in 


What is the principal product manufactured ‘in Cambridge?” 
Where was the County Court House previous to its present location 


What was the county tax for the City of Cambrida in 1926? What 


Answers to questions will be found on Page 28. 
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Meet New Members 

WO Cambridge businessmen and 

a former manager of a Harvard 
Square restaurant are associated in 
the new Howard Johnson’s at Har- 
vard Square. A complete ‘counter 
service is offered plus dining down- 
stairs in the colorful Bermuda 
Room. 

This company should be listed in 
the Roster as General Restaurants 
Incorporated, with Karl Adams, Jr. 
as the Contact Member. 

The H. D. Roosen Company, Inc., 
with executive offices at 41 East 
42nd Street, New York City, is one 
of the leading printing and litho- 
graphic ink manufacturers in the 
country. This is the 5lst year of 
operation, and the company has 
maintained a sales and_ service 
branch in New England since 1925, 
which branch has been located in 
the Kendall Square Building since 
1932. Our Contact Member is Clifton 
W. Smith. 

The Young-Jones Co. is a Massa- 
chusetts Corporation, operated by 
Willard V. Young and Raymond E. 
Jones, representatives and distribu- 
tors of plumbing equipment, selling 
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to the plumbing and heating whole- 
salers throughout the New England 
area. Before the war they were lo- 
cated on Albany Street, Cambridge, 
and about a year ago moved into 
a section of the old Cambridge Rub- 
ber Company’s building at 60 Wind- 
sor Street, Cambridge. Our Contact 
Member is Raymond E. Jones. 

The Line Material Company was 
established in 1910 and through the 
years has grown to be one of the 
largest manufacturers of Electrical 
Distribution and Transmission 
Equipment, Airport and _ Street 
Lighting. The General Offices are in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with factories 
at: South Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Barton, Wisconsin; Zanesville, Ohio; 
East Stroudsburg, Pa.; Oneida, New; 


York; North Kansas City, Mo.; 
Birmingham, Alabama; Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

The Company today has over 


thirty warehouses and sixty sales 
offices located strategically through- 
out the United States to serve the 
needs of electric utilities, municipal- 
ities and cooperatives. Our Contact 
Member is Mario Cayon. 
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The above picture shows a portion of the Ginn and Company plant before 
modernization of lighting. These pictures won a national award for Norman 
E. Ticehurst, Illuminating Engineer of the Cambridge Electric Light Co. 


The picture on opposite page shows the same section of the Ginn and Com- 
pany plant after lighting system was modernized. Notice that old lights 
were left in place for use by the watchman. These operate on a switch and 
save flooding the plant with light when not needed. 
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Promoted 
R. Robert A. Stauffer has been 
elected Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Research of National Re- 
search Corporation, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Stauffer, a grad- 
uate of Harvard University, has 
been associated with the company 
since 1942. 
New Member 
Pettingell Supply Company, 15 
Carleton Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
/Was organized in 1946 as an elec- 
trical and houseware jobber selling 
nationally known brands of mer- 
chandise to the wholesale trade. 
The contact member is George A. 
Eriksen, Vice President. 


P. R. REPEAL 
N attempt to repeal the propor- 
tional representation method of 
voting in City Manager Plan E 
Charters was defeated in the House 
of Representatives on a 122-92 roll 
call. Senate voted to repeal. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 24 


1. The Charles River shore line between Longfellow Bridge and the 

Charles River Dam is called “The Front”. 

James D. Green was Mayor of Cambridge in 1846 and re-elected for 

the year 1847, ’53, ’60 and ’61. 

3. The “Elliott” Addressing Machine, which is manufactured in Cam- 
bridge, is often confused with the “Addressograph” which is not a 

Cambridge product. 

Craigie and Vassal. 

The writer A. John Gallishaw served in the A. E. F. (World War I), 

after serving with a Newfoundland Regiment in‘the Canadian Ex- 

peditionary Force. 

6. A brochure entitled “Know What’ is being used by the Membership 
Club to acquaint prospects with some of the activities of the Chamber. 

7. The earliest record of the election of a School Committee is dated 
May 21, 1744 when it was “Voted, that the Honorable Francis Foxcroft 
and Sam. Danforth, Esq., Wm. Brattle, and Edm. Trowbridge, Esq., 
also the Hon. Jona Remington, Esq. be a committee to inspect the 
Grammar School in this town, and inquire (at such times as they 
shall think meet), what proficiency the youth and children make in 
their learning”’. 

8. You name it. We get this inquiry daily but send a list of twenty-five | 
products as there is difference of opinion as to which is the leading 
product. 

9. The County Court House was located in Harvard Square previous to. 
its removal to Lechmere Point in 1816, now East Cambridge. The first 
Harvard Square Court House was burned in 1671 and a new one 
erected in 1708, and another in 1857. 

10. The County Tax for Cambridge was $254,286.95 in 1926. The total. 
for 1949 is $374,086.98. | 
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HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
On Television Thursday Evening, March 31 


Enjoy the entertainment and a good dinner. 
Bring your wife or a friend to an evening of 
fun and fellowship. 

HOTEL COMMANDER, 6:45 P.M. 


Tickets $2.00 Make your reservations at once 
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“Planned Lighting” . . . 
. 2. «+. works wonders! 


Let Reddy Kilowatt’s Lighting Engineers show how 
you can get better production, greater work-safety, less 
errors, and higher employee morale by proper use of 
lighting. : 

Plans and layouts for your own plant, office, or sales- 
room will be prepared upon your request with no chargé 
or obligation. ¥ 
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JOBS FOR BUSINESS LEADERS 


Editor’s Note: 


On March 28, Henry Ford II, President of the Ford Motor 


Company, addressed the students of the Harvard Graduate School at an off- 
the record.meeting. Below 7s the text of his formal remarks to the students 
at the meeting. The Chamber’s “Industry Leaders Program” is a partial an- 
swer to his remarks on “Public Opinion”. 


ASSUME all of you came here 

to Harvard Business School to 
orepare yourselves for greater re- 
sponsibilities in American business. 

You could not have come to a 
better place. 

We have many Harvard Business 
School graduates at Ford Motor 
Company. I have never yet met one 
who did not admire and respect the 
school and the training he got here. 

Since you are preparing your- 
selves for leadership, it might be 
nteresting to ask: “What kind of 
dusiness leadership will be needed 
tomorrow?” I imagine you have 


asked yourself this question more 
than once. 

I can’t claim that I know the an- 
swer, but, for whatever my personal 
observations may be worth, let me 
point out some of the forces I think 
will influence the answer. 

We can assume that the kind of 
leadership we will need tomorrow 
will depend on the kind of problems 
we must deal with tomorrow. Busi- 
ness and industry, like government, 
and all other institutions, have re- 
quired different types of men at 
different periods in their history. 

Clearly one of the conditions of 
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the future which will influence the 
selection of our business and indus- 
trial leadership is: 


The Development of Big 
Organizations 


You are all familiar with this sub- 
ject, I am sure. “Bigness,” you will 
agree, is, in part, a method of get- 
ting a job done. The moment you 
head in the direction of mass pro- 
duction or mass distribution, you 
head toward bigness. It is easy 
enough (though expensive) to man- 
ufacture a car in a small machine 
shop. That’s the way all automobiles 
were made between 1897 and 1905. 
But when you start manufacturing 
a hundred thousand or a million 
automobiles, you need bigness in 
terms of space, materials, supplies, 
men, money and organization. We 
recently finished a new assembly 
line at Ford which will turn out a 
little better than a car a minute. 
It’s 1,100 feet long. Obviously, such 
an operation needs big organization 
—not only along the 1,100 feet of 
the assembly line, but supporting it 
in thousands of different ways all 
over the country. 

Bigness is often, in part, a search 
for stability and security. It is, in 
part, an attempt to distribute risk, 
to get lower costs and better man- 
agement, to spread the cost of ex- 
panded research. 

The American road to high stand- 
ards of living is essentially simple. 
If you produce or distribute a great 
many things instead of only a few, 
you can organize to get the unit 
cost down—and if you get the unit 


cost low, there will be a large po- 
tential market for the volume out- 
put you need. One result is that 
millions of people today own radios, 
refrigerators, automobiles and 
countless other things. 

Bigness is typically American. We 
begin with the very big political 
idea that sovereignty belongs to mil- 
lions of people. Our social goals are 
always the good of the many. As 
our country has grown, our prob- 
lems have become larger, and the 
tools and techniques we have dream- 
ed up for solving the problems have 
tended to become bigger also. 

In every kind of development 
work—engineering, design, manu- 
facturing, research—you usually get 
something you don’t want along with 
the results you go after. This is 
true, I think, with regard to the 
large-scale cooperative undertakings 
which people sometimes call Big 
Business. 

Some of the difficulties that have 
come along with Bigness—difficulties 
with. which you and I and others 
must deal today and tomorrow—are 
these: 

A big institution is always in 
danger of developing in the direc- 
tion of the dinosaur—with a very 
big body and a very small head. I 
understand the dinosaur lived a long 
time on this earth, but I don’t think 
any of us would be inclined to use 
him as a model. 

As a matter of principle, I am 
strongly in favor of turning our at- 
tention more and more to the prob- 
lem of the head—the problem of 
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developing human intelligence and 
understanding. The development of 
the individual has always been the 
source of strength in our country 
and I believe it is the road to great 
achievements in any enterprise. It 
is one of the management problems 
of our times, it seems to me, to get 
more and better management at all 
levels and in all of the parts of big 
organizations. 

To me this is a fascinating sub- 
ject well worth the attention of all 
of us. It raises many interesting 

questions. For example—one of the 

reasons our country is strong is the 
fact that we have a tremendous free 
press—by which I mean all of the 
avenues of communication. The peo- 
ple of this country can know at all 
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times about the major issues on 
which they will need to make up 
their minds. I wonder whether our 
big enterprises are doing as good a 
job as they need to do to keep the 
thousands, tens of thousands or even 
hundreds of thousands of their em- 
ployees aware of all the things which 
affect the health and security of the 
enterprise of which they are a part. 
I wonder, for example, whether a 
majority of the members of big or- 
ganizations are aware of the fierce 
competitive struggles in which their 
own companies are continually en- 
gaged. Management is stirred by 
these things—but are the men in 
the shops and the offices? 

It is true that there are nearly 
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four million separate private enter- 
prises in this country today, not 
counting farms, and the number is 
growing. The man who is trying to 
live by running his own business is 
continually stimulated by the ex- 
citement of the contest. He is fully 
conscious of the risks and uncertain- 
ties which surround his operations 
and constantly threaten his invest- 
ment. He knows very well why he 
must make profits, and how small a 
percentage of his profits he can keep 
in his pocket. He is immersed in the 
economics of business and industry. 

But it is also true that in the last 
ten years the proportion of em- 
ployees in our adult population has 
risen from 39 per cent to 46 per 
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cent. We have become increasingly 
a nation of employees. And we have 
not yet done a very good job in 
large organizations toward keeping 
employees fully informed about the 
business they are in. I think we 
can do much better. 

Bigness creates another difficulty. 
A big company often seems to have 
a strange personality or no person- 
ality at all. The man in the street 
is not a statistician or an economist. 
He is accustomed to making up his 
mind about people on a very simple 
basis—whether they are honest or 
dishonest—friendly or unfriendly— 
public spirited or anti-social—gener- 
ous or selfish. But a big company 
is too often like the side of an ele- 
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phant—you can’t make head or tail 
of it very easily. People can be made 
to fear or dislike it—or even want 
to destroy it—by political opportun- 
ists. 

While it is true that big com- 
panies are greatly admired for their 
ability to produce better products 
at lower costs, this is not the same 
thing as having personality and 
character in the eyes of millions of 
people. Institutions are not usually 
criticized on the basis of their skill 
but as to their motives. 

Impersonality can be a very grave 
handicap to large undertakings— 
especially in times like these. 

The subject of bigness is especial- 
ly interesting today because the 
whole world is faced with problems 
of organization on an expanding 
scale. If we are to unite ourselves 
for peace and security, and higher 
material and spiritual standards, it 
will take cooperative operations on 
a very large scale in many fields. 

A second factor which I think will 
help determine the kind of leader- 
ship business and industry will re- 
quire in the years ahead I would 
cal]— 

The Growing Importance of 
Public Opinion 

There is no question that public 
opinion is a very powerful force in 
country. The beliefs of the 
changing “climate of ideas” in 
which business and industry—like 
all! other institutions—must live. 
The legislation of today and tomor- 
row, in Washington and in our State 
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capitols, reflects public opinion. So- 
called pressure groups and special 
interests can never ignore it. 

Whether or not labor unions are 
regulated—and how much—depends 
upon what people think about them. 
Whether or not business and indus- 
try are regulated—and how much— 
depends upon how much confidence 
people have in our integrity, in our 
objectives and in our leadership. 

It isn’t only legislation that is 
affected. Our courts are continually 
interpreting existing laws in terms 
of changing customs and attitudes 
of the American people. Adminis- 
trative agencies have to be influenc- 
el by the trends of public opinion. 

All of us soon learn that it takes 
a tremendous investment of time, 
energy and money to interest large 
numbers of people in new products 
and services. No salesman thinks 
public opinion is a pushover. But 
every producer of goods is also well- 
aware that public opinion does not 
stay put and cannot be ignored by 
anyone who wants to stay in busi- 
ness. 

Public opinion is an increasingly 
important force in this country. But 
that is true all over the world. | 
don’t see how the business and in- 
dustrial leadership of tomorrow can 
escape a responsibility to under- 
stand public opinion and contribute 
to its sound, long-term development. 
Business and industry will be in a 
bad way if they leave the field of 
public opinion to others. 

A third factor which seems to me 
likely to shape the leadership which 
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business and industry will seek in 
the future is— 


The Undeveloped Technology of 
Human Relations. 


A great amount of time has been 
spent by the scientists of the world 
gathering data on the physical prop- 
erties of the universe. Think how 
little time we have spent by com- 
parison in a scientific investigation 
of the techniques of human rela- 
tions! It may be that the work which 
has been done in the fields of psy- 
chology, psychiatry and other social 
sciences can qualify. But if this is 
true, I very much doubt whether 
we have begun to make adequate 
and profitable use of this work. I 
doubt very much whether we have 
done anywhere near enough of the 
hard, practical work in testing ap- 
plications of such theories. In order 
to get results in the field of human 
relations we have got to do a vast 
amount of testing and experimental 
work. 

Perhaps we can take comfort from 
the fact that science has done an 
amazing amount in a relatively short 
time in other fields. The laws of 
thermo-dynamics, which led to the 
development of the internal combus- 
tion engine, were developed largely 
during the 19th century. It was 
only about 60 years ago that the 
foundation of the radio art began 
to be laid by pure research into 
electric discharges in high vacuums. 
It was only a little more than a 
half century ago that X-rays were 
discovered so that the whole struc- 
ture of 19th century physics had to 
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be rebuilt on new lines. The discov- 
ery of radio activity, the develop- 
ment work in electron theory, and 
the research which led to atomic 
fission have all come since then. 

I have used the expression “human 
engineering” in discussing this field 
of a better technology of human 
relations. To me it is a convenient 
label, meaning something like this— 

Under favorable conditions (what- 
ever they may be) men can do sub- 
stantially more, and get a far 
greater kick out of doing it, than 
under unfavorable conditions. The 
result is not only increased produc- 
tion by the individual, increased 
earnings by the individual and in- 
creased satisfaction for the individ- 
ual, but a higher standard of living 
for everybody. 

A great deal of attention has been 
given, over the past 50 or 100 years 
to the advantages which the individ- 
ual, and all the rest of us, get from 
the use of machines and horse power. 
A coolie can haul a heavy load slow- 
ly up a Chinese river and earn less 
than enough to keep himself alive. 
Give him an engine, and the train- 
ing to use it, and he can haul far 
more freight in far less time and 
earn far more for himself and so- 
ciety. 

To me human engineering is a 
painstaking approach to the prob- 
lem of creating conditions under 
which the average man will not only 
increase his capacity to produce and 
earn, but do so with far less wear 
and tear on his physical and psycho- 
logical equipment. 
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Don’t ask me what all those con- 


ditions are. That’s what you’ve got 


to help find out. The individual must 


want to achieve—he must enjoy do- 


ing it—he must feel socially import- 


ant and responsible—he must under- 
stand what he is about. How to test 


such generalities and make them 
part of a working plan is the job 


' which seems to me to call for some 


very much needed human engineer- 


ing. 


| Company of Cambridge has 


I feel sure that the graduates of 
Harvard Business School will be as 
well prepared as any—and better 
prepared than most—to measure up 
to demands on business leadership 
of the future. 

May I leave with you the thought 
that leadership of this kind puts a 
very high premium on the under- 
standing of human beings and their 
personal problems. 

Necco Appointments 
HILIP M. Clark, President of 
New England Confectionery 
an- 
nounced the appointment of Richard 


_W. Clare to the position of Manager 


of Marketing in charge of Sales, 
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Merchandising and Advertising. Mr. 
Clare’s services with Necco cover a 
good many years and for the past 
10 years he has been Sales Manager. 

Other appointments announced 
were: Wade H. Jones, Advertising 
Manager, Walter A. Lapham, Mer- 
chandising Manager and Mrs. Mar- 
garet M. Kedian, Public Relations 
Manager. Mr. Jones held the posi- 
tion of Merchandising Manager 
prior to this new appointment. Mr. 
Lapham comes to Necco from Chi- 
cago where he has been associated 
with a large manufacturing confec- 
tioner for the past 13 years. During 
the War he served for three years 
as a Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy 
Supply Corps. Mrs. Kedian, who now 
becomes Public Relations Manager 
has been Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager at Necco for the past 10 years. 

Effective April 1, Henry C. 
Wright, who has been in charge of 
the Philadelphia territory came into 
the headquarters office at Cambridge, 
Mass. in the position of Assistant 
Sales Manager and will co-operate 
his duties with the present Assistant 
Sales Manager, W. Arthur Warren. 
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Building Permits 

ARCH was a record-breaking 

month for the granting of 
building permits in Cambridge. Per- 
mits totaled $4,564,844. This brings 
the three-month total to $5,147,088, 
which is slightly less than Boston, 
the leader in the State. 

The two large apartment house 
projects were responsible for the 
sizable increase in the total for 
Cambridge. The New England Mu- 
tual Insurance Company project 
(261 families) is valued at $3,000,- 
000, and the Harvard University 
project (128 families and 4 garages) 
is valued at $1,478,028. The encour- 
aging factors of both projects are 
(1) they are taxable and (2) also 
provide more housing for Cambridge. 


Permits Total $5,147,088 
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Conant Story 
HE “Saturday Evening Post’ in 
two articles, one the week of 
April 23, and the other April 30, 
tells the story of “Harvard’s Prize 
Kibitzer’’. 

These articles about Dr. James 
Bryant Conant, President of Har- 
vard University, were written by 
Kermit Roosevelt. They are interest- 
ing and very enlightening. 


Marriage Licenses 
IXTY-NINE marriage licenses 
were issued in Cambridge in 


February as compared with 66 in 
the same month a year ago. Total 
for the first two months this year 
is 174, or 20 less than the same 
period in 1948. 
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National Guard 
EGINNING in July approxi- 
mately 12,500 Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guardsmen will be called for 
the annual 15-day tour of field train- 
ing. A copy of the scheduled camp 
date is available at the Chamber of- 


fice. Business firms are asked to co- 
operate by regulating their military 
leave policy so that Massachusetts 
National Guardsmen and their fam- 
ilies do not suffer through loss of 
pay or privileges while fulfilling 
their patriotic duty. 
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Doctors proved it in 820 tests! 
The cleaner you get your skin, the 
safer you are from ‘‘B.O.”’ (body 
odor). Doctors had people take 
daily baths with different soaps, 
and compared the protection each 
soap gave...proved you are clean- 
er, safer from ‘‘B.O.”’ when you 
bathe daily with Lifebuoy. It’s 
more effective than any other lead- 
ing soap against the ‘‘invisible 
dirt’’ that brings on “‘B.Ows 
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ing, too! Buy Lifebuoy today! 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The March 31 bulletin of the Division of Necessaries of Life of the 
State Department of Labor and Industries, covering the period from mid- 
February to mid-March 1949 states: 

The downward trend in the overall cost of goods and services ordinarily 
purchased by the average family in Massachusetts as represented by the 
“Massachusetts Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services” came 
to a halt in March after declining for six consecutive months. Food which 
consumes approximately 44% of the consumer-spending dollar rose 0.7% 
over the preceding month. A like percentage rise in the Sundries section, 
softened somewhat by a reduction of 0.4% in Fuel and Light, resulted in 
the combined index number for March, 1949, standing 0.4% above that of 
February. The combined index number of 159.4 for March, 1949, was 61.2% 
above that of January, 1941; 25.6% above January, 1946, and 0.7% below 
that of January, 1949. 


FOOD: After having moved downward for seven consecutive months, 
the food index for March, 1949, rose 0.7% over the previous month behind 
a 5.4% increase in average meat prices; 3.0% in eggs and 1.4% in sugar 
and sweets. Cereal and bakery products, dried fruits and vegetables and 
beverages showed no change, while poultry dropped 3.6%; fish 1.8%; fresh 
fruits and vegetables 1.9% and fats and oils 2.8%. In the meat section 
advances were noted on all items excepting beef liver, veal cutlets, salt 
pork and lamb chops. Advances ranged from 3.9% on hamburger to 12.7% 
on pork chops. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Lower average prices of fuel and range oils resulted 
in a drop of 0.4% in this section of the index. No change was found in 
electricity, gas or coal prices. 


SUNDRIES: This section of the index advanced 0.7% over the previous 
month as higher average costs in the medical care section were noted since 
the last periodic survey. This was offset slightly by fractional decreases 
in house-furnishings and household operation. 


CLOTHING-SHELTER: Insignificant fractional changes found to have 
taken place in both these sections were not enough to make any change 
in the index number of either from the previous month. 

Keep your chart up-to-date by using the following figures: 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


: Feb. 1949 Mar.1949 Mar. 1948-Mar. 1949 
SURREAL Le, 55 ncoeeserasscresdsoens 184.1 185.3 1.6* 
I ner sccsnendanersencspacoss 188.1 188.1 3.0 
Re sais ssennesannnconsecnes 116.6 116.6 1.4 
MRT UNSEI  o pacrdscecerassensensse 170.7 170.0 3.0 
SPIN eo iessesseckansesavncan 137.2 138.1 4.1 
a a 158.8 0.9 


159.4 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 
March, 1949—$.6274 
*Indicates Decrease 
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Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United 
States of America will be held in 
Washington May 1 to May 5. Mr. 
Frank W. Randall will represent the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce as 
its National Councillor. Mr. Samuel 
H. Zitter will attend as a delegate 
and Secretary Townsend will also be 
at the meeting. Any Chamber mem- 
ber in Washington during the week 
should contact the Secretary at the 
Hotel Statler, and he will arrange 
for him to attend any sessions he 
desires. 


Members Active 


TTORNEY and City Councillor 

Joseph A. DeGuglielmo has re- 
cently accepted the position of Cam- 
bridge Chairman of the Children’s 
Medical Center Campaign. 

Councillor Hyman Pil} of hard- 
ware fame has been elected to mem- 
bership and directorship of the 
Boston Evening Clinic. 

Attorney Chester A. Higley, in ac- 
cepting the Cambridge Chairman- 
ship for the 1949 Cancer Drive, an- 
nounced a committee of twenty- 
seven, of which ten are Chamber 
members. 

Charles M. Fosgate, a specialist 
in industrial real estate has been re- 
appointed to the Cambridge Indus- 
trial Commission by City Manager 
John B. Atkinson. Mr. Fosgate’s 
term will expire April 1, 1952. 

Several members became “profes- 
sors for a night” when they took 


part in the Conference on Occupa- 
tions held at the Rindge Technical 
School. Consultants on the program 
included Horace J. Martin, President 
of the University Press, “Printing 
and Publishing”; Leon Kaplan, Kap- 
lan Furniture Company, ‘Cabinet 
Making and Carpentry”; Joseph 
Hughes, President of Hughes Motor 
Mart, “Automotives”; John G. Snow 
Assistant to the head of the Engin- 
eering Department, Cambridge Elec- 


tric Light Company, ‘Electrical 
Maintenance”; and Edwin Ryer, 
Barbour Stockwell Co., ‘Metal 
Working”’. 
NEACE 


HE New England Association of 
Commercial Executives held its 
151st Quarterly Meeting in Cam- 
bridge. This is the first time in 
twenty years that the organization 
has met in Cambridge. Secretaries 
from forty-seven Chambers of Com- 
merce attended the two-day conven- 
tion held at the Hotel Commander. 
Mayor Michael J. Neville brought to 
the group the greetings of the city, 
and Acting President ‘‘Bob” Fawcett 
the greetings from the Chamber. 
The opening talk, “Techniques of 
Promoting Improved Local Govern- 
ment’? by Donald Spencer, President 
of the Cambridge Civie Association, 
was most enthusiastically received. 
Following dinner Friday evening, 
the guests were treated to a demon- 
stration of the new Polaroid Land 
Camera by “Ray” Karcher of the 
Polaroid Corporation. “Tom” Reilly 
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of The Eastern Company completed 
the evening’s program with a short 
talk on television followed by a TV 
show on the RCA “Victor 16” set. 


Roster Changes 

OHN MOORE of the John S. 

Moore Co. and George Norris, 
formerly with Gardner-Denver Co., 
have formed the Moore-Norris Co. 
The company will handle contract- 
ors’ equipment at 63 Rogers Street. 
The new company and address re- 
place John §S. Moore Co., but the 
telephone number remains the same. 

Julian Brightman Co. (advertis- 
ing agency) has moved to 702 
Beacon Street, Boston. The new tele- 


One of in bridges 
at Les 


CAIN’S 
FAMILY of FINE FOODS 


%& MAYONNAISE 
%& POTATO CHIPS 
















%* HORSE-RADISH 
*%& SWEET RELISH 
%& SANDWICH SPREAD 


JOHN E. CAIN CO. Cambridge, Mass 


- sana 
nent 






phone number is CO. 6-0480. 

The Cambridge Chronicle-Sun has 
moved to larger quarters across the 
street from its previous location. 
The new quarters are at 620 
Massachusetts Avenue, over the 
“Kresge” store. Same phone number 
and contact member. 

Remove the following companies 
from the Roster, as they no longer 
are members: 

Kaufman’s Hardware Co., Inc. 

Harvard Television Company 

Superior Electric Service Co. 

Atlas Enterprise Travel Co. 
Please try to keep your Roster up- 
to-date, and do business with Cham- 
ber members. 


IF YOU 


Need Industrial Lumber 
CALL THIS NUMBER 
KI 7-0040 
Sterritt’s Will Serve You 
F. D. STERRITT 
LUMBER CO. 


Portland and Albany Sts. 
Cambridge 
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Aerial Photo 


HIS month’s aerial photo is the 

seventh in the series of twelve 
which when placed together will 
make a complete aerial picture of 
Cambridge. When properly cut and 
placed on a cardboard 18 x 36 the 
scale is 800 feet to the inch. The 
picture on pages 14 and 15 goes in 
the third space in the first column 
and completes the western portion 
of Cambridge. On the extreme left 
is shown the Cambridge reservoir in 
Belmont at Payson Park. This is 
part of the Cambridge Water Sys- 
tem. The water returns to Cam- 
bridge from this spot by gravity. 

In the upper portion of the pic- 
ture can be seen holes 1-2-3-8-9 of 
the municipal golf course on the 
edge of Fresh Pond. Fresh Pond is 
the heart of the city’s water sys- 
tem. 

The wooded area on the extreme 
right is part of the world-famous 
Mount Auburn Cemetery. The cem- 
etery contains 151 acres and is the 
resting place of Edwin Booth, Mary 
Baker Eddy, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Louis Agassiz, James Russell Low- 
ell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles 
Sumner, Edward Everett, Phillips 
Brooks, and Charles W. Eliot. It 
sometimes is called “The Cemetery 
of Poets’. 

New Members who wish to bring 
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the series up-to-date may receive 
previous issues by calling the Cham- 
ber. 


New Location 


HE Cambridge Field office of 

the Social Security Administra- 
tion Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance has moved to new 
quarters. The office now is located 
at 2 Trowbridge Street, Putnam 
Square, on the second fioor of the 
Putnam Furniture Building. 


City Budget 

HROUGH the courtesy of the 

Budget Examiner’s Office there 
is a printed “Report of the Commit- 
tee on Finance and Appropriations 
Voted by the City Council in the An- 
nual Budget for the Fiscal Year 
January 1, 1949 to December 31, 
1949” at the Chamber office. This 
not only shows appropriations but 
also lists all city employees, their 
classifications and salaries. 


Radio Engineers 


HE North Atlantic Region of 

the Institute of Radio Engineers 
is planning its third annual New 
England Radio Engineering meet- 
ing to be held at the Hotel Con- 
tinental, Cambridge, May 21. 





99 First Street 


TR. 6-3623 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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Tax Millstones 


F YOU believe that this is a dan- 
gerous time for our state Legis- 

lature to heap additional taxes on 
business in Massachusetts, we ad- 
vise you to read this editorial care- 
fully. 

Then we suggest that you get 
busy and let your Senator and Rep- 
resentatives know how you feel. 
You cannot sit back and expect that 
a kind Providence will prevent™ hos- 
tile action. 

The supporters of these proposals 
—and there are plenty of them— 
are active and influential. A lot of 
hard work will have to be done to 
keep these tax millstones from be- 
‘ing hung permanently around the 
neck of Massachusetts business. 

Here are the pricipal tax bills af- 
fecting business that are now pend- 
ing before the Legislature :— 
BUSINESS CORPORATIONS: 

1. An increase in the tax on net 
income from 6.2% to 11.8%, plus an 
increase in the tax on corporate ex- 
cess from $5 to $25 per $1000. (Part 
of House 1486, sponsored by Mayor 
Curley of Boston.) 


2. An increase in the business cor- 
poration tax to 20% on net income 
over $10,000. (Massachusetts Social 
Security Association—R. H. Long.) 

5. A new definition of “net in- 
come” of corporations which gets 
away from the federal definition, 
eliminates some of the present de- 
ductions, and leaves more discretion 
to the Tax Commissioner. (Com- 
missioner Henry F. Long.) 
UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS, 

EARNED INCOME ETC. 

1. An increase from 1.7% to 6.2% 
on professions, trades, employments, 
and businesses, except where the 
gross income of the taxpayer is less 
than $10,000 and 80% of his income 
results from his personal services 
(Governor Dever in his Budget Mes- 
sage.) 

2. An increase from 1.7% to 6.8% 
in the tax on income from profes- 
sions, trades, employments and bus- 
inesses. The exemption would be . 
raised from $2000 to $3000. (An- 
other part of the Curley-sponsored 
tax program in House 1486.) 

3. A tax of 30% on all income 
from professions, employments, etc. 
in excess of $6000. (Massachusetts 
Social Security Association.) 

These are bad times to experiment 
with how much more taxes business 
can stand in this state. Unemploy- 
ment is on the increase. Welfare 
costs are rising. The inflationary 
peak has been reached and an un- 
certain period of adjustment is 
ahead. 

Other states and countries with 
more favorable economic climates 
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have no such designs on business as 
are contained in these programs. 
They are aggressively reaching out 
for industries. Competition is becom- 
ing keener between states. Massa- 
chusetts industry labors under 
enough handicaps now without be- 
ing forced to assume heavier tax 
burdens. 

In ordinary times, the increased 
taxes such as are proposed above 
would be damaging to the business 
enterprises of our state. In this 
critical period, they would be 
nothing short of suicidal. 

We advise you to ACT. Don’t 
leave it for someone else to do. 


Industry Leaders Program 

TWO-DAY Industry Leaders’ 

Conference will be held at the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 17-18. 
- The conferences will start at 10 
o’clock each morning and adjourn at 
3:30 p.m. The purpose of the con- 
ference is part of a nation-wide 
campaign to combat left-wing propa- 
ganda and to destroy some of the 
“net” theories being tossed about by 
enemies of the American Free En- 
terprise System. 

The NAM is cooperating by pro- 
viding two top-notch speakers as 
Conference leaders. One is Dr. Neal 
Bowman, who has had a rich and 
varied background as an educator, 
author, lecturer and sales psychol- 
ogist, as recorded in his biographical 
sketch in ‘“Who’s Who in America”. 


The other leader, Mr. Marion J. 
Wise, Jr., is an economist who was 
graduated from Amherst College and 
later attended the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University. 

There is no registration fee — 
merely the cost of two luncheons at 
$2.50 each. © 

Attendance will be limited to 35 
persons, and reservations will be ac- 
cepted in the order received. For 
further details call the Chamber of- 
fice—TR. 6-4100. 


March Meeting 


HE Speakers’ Committee, with 

the assistance of the Hotel Com- 
mander, The Eastern Company, and 
the Minute Man Radio Company, hit 
the “bullseye” with the March din- 
ner meeting. Because many members 
were unable to get tickets for the 
Churchill speech in the Boston Gar- 
den, the monthly luncheon was 
changed to an evening meeting on 
Thursday, March 81. 

The Membership Club took over, 
and Chairman MacKenzie, with the 
help of ‘Rod’ Marsh, arranged a 
program of professional entertain- 
ment which followed the dinner. 

At nine o’clock the members and 
their guests who crowded the ball- 
room saw and heard the Churchill 
speech on two large reflected vision 
RCA Victor Television sets placed 
on the stage. From calls received at 
the Chamber office the. program was 
voted one of the most enjoyable ever 
held by the Chamber. 
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DOWN THE STRETCH 


HE Membership Club is head- 

ing for the finish line of this 
year’s new member contest. Of the 
sixteen starters, thirteen are stili in 
the race. They have passed the four- 
fifths pole, and it is hoped that all 
will reach the finish line on May 
9. 

As predicted in the beginning, it 
has been a hard grind this year due 
to the fact that 412 new members 
have been brought in during the past 
three years. The club members have 
passed their quota of 50, and are 
making a gallant fight to reach 88 
new members this year for a grand 
record of 500 new members in four 
years. Thirteen applications in April 
brings the total to 70 new members. 
Chairman MacKenzie requests that 
Chamber members send him the 
names of any prospects which he 
will distribute to the club members 
who have not reached quota. 

The three new members. which 
mar Keeler, Harvard Trust Co., 
proposed in April brings his year’s 
total to 24 new members. Also, it 
brings his two-year total to 80 new 
members. That’s right—80 new 
members in two years. Quite a 
record for one man. 

The other banker member of the 
club, “Dick” Smart, County Bank & 
Trust Co., took individual honors for 
April with five new members, and 
he is in second place with 12 new 
members for his first year of serv- 
ice. 


The Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce is one of the few Chambers 
which has not increased membership 
dues. Increased costs have been met 
because membership has been in- 
creased. This is the sound method of 
running a Chamber of Commerce. 
Why not help the group which has 
made this possible. Give a club mem- 
ber a prospect. 

We welcome as new members: 


Lee Camera Supply Co. 

428 Massachusetts Avenue 
Leon Horwitz 

Sponsored by Benjamin P. Wild 


Allied Bakers Supply, Inc. 

2 Erie Street 

Erwin G. A. Rietschler, Treas. 
Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Atwood Realty Trust 

152 Sixth. Street 

F. C. Atwood 

Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


W. A. Cameron Co. 

147 Norfolk Street 

W. A. Cameron 

Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Chung Mee Laundry, Inc. 

195 Massachusetts Avenue 

Poy Lee, President 

Sponsored by Clifford G. Stedman 


Joseph K. Merwin 
238 Main Street 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 
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Crucible Steel Co. of America 
135 Binney Street 

Wilson E. Gardner, Mgr. 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Flynn Roofing & Sheet Metal Works 
18 Portland Street 

J. Henry Flynn, Mgr. 

Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Harvard Electrical Appliance Co. 
902 Massachusetts Avenue 
Claude Mehler 

Sponsored by William H. Coss 


Harvard Sq. Wallpaper & Paint Co. 
1274 Massachusetts Avenue 
Francis P. McGloin 

Sponsored by R. Parker Dudley 


William F. Hawkes Company 

1671 Massachusetts Avenue 
William F. Hawkes 

Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie 


Hodges Truesdale Company 
152 Sixth Street 

Robert Truesdale 

Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Universal Sports Wear Mfg. Co. 
181 Sidney Street 

Samuel C. Forman, Pres. 
Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Young-Jones Company 

60 Windsor Street 

Raymond E. Jones, Treas. 
Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Paste these names in roster. Additional names next month. 


SCULLY 


TANK FILL SIGNAL 


| FUEL OIL TANKS - AUTOMOBILE GAS TANKS 


| NO GUESS, NO MESS, NO DRIBBLING DROPS 
JUST FILL-UNTIL=THE WHISTLE STOPS 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY. 


88 FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE, .41 - MASS. 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated — Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 


Fabricating and Machine Shops 
32 Potter Street 
Executive Offices 

38 Memorial Drive 
Incorporated 1900 


Tel.: TR owbridge 6-4320 
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An American Businessman's Credo 


From an address by National Chamber President 


EARL O. SHREVE 


HE destiny of America is the 

destiny of enterprise. The 
strength of America is the strength 
of free men, and the initiative and 
aspirations of free men. 

Business is an intimate component 
of the web of American life. It can- 
not be separated from the interlac- 
ing parts of the national structure, 
any more than agriculture, govern- 
ment, religion, education or the arts 
can be segregated. All parts to- 
gether compose the whole. 
Attack Free Institutions 

Attacks on business enterprise, 
therefore, are not attacks alone on 
business. They constitute attacks on 
all of our free institutions. Kill free- 
dom for enterprise and you kill free- 
dom for all of our institutions. Free- 
dom in business is inseparable from 
freedom in government. That is a 
truth which underlies American 
Democracy, and it is a truth busi- 
nessmen live by. 

A basic element in the American 
economy is capital, free to seek op- 
portunity. Capital at work consists 
of buildings, dynamos, locomotives, 
trucks, tractors, ships and all the 
myriad paraphernalia of modern in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce. 
Most Progressive People 
Business sometimes is called re- 
actionary. Yet, the developers of 
American enterprise are among the 


most progressive people anywhere. 
They have to be progressive to sur- 
vive. Remember that truth, when 
shafts are leveled at business. 

Business stays in the vanguard of 
progress. A credo for the business- 
man would have to encompass in- 
numerable details to comprehend the 
complex relationships of an economy 

It is impossible for any one indi- 
vidual, or any one group of individ- 
uals to know in every detail the 
complexities of an expanding Amer- 
ican economy. Nevertheless, the 
basic principles are comparatively 
simple, and the foundations of suc- 
cessful business enterprise rest on 
those principles. 


Credo of 10 Points 


The principles by which business- 
men live might be set down as the 
businessman’s credo. Let me try to. 
give you my conception of such a 
credo after many years experience 
in the field of enterprise. I will sum 
it up in ten points: 

1. I believe in freedom for the 
individual, and freedom for enter- 
prise. 

2. I believe that rising standards 
of living for increasing numbers of 
people can be achieved most effect- 
ively through the encouragement of 
business enterprise and private in- 
vestment of capital. 
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3. I believe that profit is indis- 
pensable as incentive to enterprise 
and as a source of savings for the 
development of enterprise. 

4, I believe that competition, op- 
‘erating through free market, is the 
most powerful stimulant to economic 
progress and that the benefits of 
‘competitive enterprise go chiefly to 
‘consumers and society. 

5. I believe that business enter- 
‘prise has obligations toward con- 
sumers or the public, employees, in- 
vestors, and government and has 
responsibility for balancing these 
obligations equitably. 

6. I believe that the foundations 
of business are fair dealings, hon- 
esty, exchange for mutual advant- 
‘age and mutual understanding 
among employers and employees, 
sellers and buyers, business and gov- 
‘ernment. 

7. I believe that business enter- 
prise has the duty to inform the 
public frankly and thoroughly about 
the activities and needs of business. 

8. I believe that business exists 
to satisfy human wants, that the 





Commercial 
Banking 
Trust 
CAMBRIDGE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 
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most valuable business assets are 
human assets and that the real test 
of business enterprise is what it 
contributes to human welfare and 
progress. 

9. I believe that businessmen 
have an obligation to the commun- 
ity, must take active personal inter- 
est in public affairs and should be 
leaders in social as well as economic 
progress. 

10. I believe that American enter- 
prise is the strongest bulwark of 
western freedom and now has the 
historic task of helping to safeguard 
this freedom against the encroach- 
ments of the despotic State. 

An Enduring Faith 

What I have stated here is a faith 
that has come out of a lifetime spent 
in business during a period of mo- 
mentous change. 

I have stated this faith here, in 
my own terms, by the test of my 
own experience. 

I believe it is a faith that will 
endure, and that will carry America 
safely through the storms of the 
future. 


Factory Trucks 
- Electric Hoists 
Motors 


Materiel Handling 


Equipment 


OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
Main and Portland Sts. 
TR owbridge 6-7540 
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The Enlarged and Remodeled Home of the North Avenue Savings Bank 
The bank has grown from a humble beginning in 1872 to an enlarged 
building in 1907, and now in 1949 to the building shown above. When the 
original building was built in 1907, bank deposits were $1,500,000. Today 
total deposits are $16,500,000. It can easily be seen that enlarged banking: 
rooms and more spacious office facilities were needed. Two other Cambridge 
banks also are enlarging their quarters. 





Commercial — Advertising 
DAVID W. NILSSON 


Commercial Photographer 


149 Sidney Street 
KI. 17-7675 


FAMOUS Illustration — Color 
SINCE I89I! 


_ae 
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INFORMATION FOR TRAVELLERS 
GOING ABROAD THIS SUMMER 


GERALD J. DOWNING, Manager, Foreign Dept., Harvard Trust 


EOPLE travelling from country 

to country abroad this summer 
wil! find that customs regulations 
vary greatly in detail but the aver- 
age traveller need concern himself 
with only a few of the general prin- 
ciples. Every country abroad allows 
him to bring in duty-free all the 
personal belongings he needs to en- 
joy his trip and a reasonable num- 
ber of gifts for relatives or friends. 
A welcome change which has just 
recently been made is that on im- 
port duties. A traveller who is out- 
side the United States for a period 
of more than twelve days is now 
allowed to bring back into the coun- 
try $400 worth of goods free of 
duty. The amount formerly was 
$100. This applies to travel in Can- 
ada also. 

Travellers should acquaint them- 
selves with the’ various foreign ex- 
change regulations and the value of 
the various currencies in the coun- 
tries in which they intend to travel. 
Currency regulations require travel- 
lers to show how much they have 
in Travellers Checks, dollars or 
local currencies whenever they cross 
a border. This is to prevent black 
market currency operations. 

In most countries their are at the 
present time two rates of exchange 


—the Government Official Rate and 
the Free Market Rate. These two 
rates of exchange vary considerably. 
As an example of this, in the coun- 
try of France, the Official Rate is 
214 French francs to the dollar, 
whereas the traveller’s rate runs 
about 318 francs to the dollar. 

In many cases it is to the travel- 
ler’s advantage to purchase foreign 
currencies in this country before go- 
ing abroad. There again the travel- 
ler should know his exchange regu- 
lations. A traveller going to France 
is allowed to carry 20,000 French 
francs, but a traveller going into 
Belgium is allowed unlimited 
amounts in Belgian francs. A travel- 
ler going to Ireland is allowed to 
carry unlimited amounts in Irish 
currency, but only allowed 5 pounds 
if carrying English currency, but 
yet both currencies are in circula- 
tion with equal value. 

As these regulations are subject 
to frequent changes, it would be to 
the traveller’s advantage to keep in 
touch with these changes through 
his local bank. For the traveller’s 
convenience the following is a list 
of foreign currencies showing the 
official exchange value in the for- 
eign country and the present rate if 
purchased in this country. 
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A COMPARISON OF OFFICIAL 
NATIONAL CURRENCIES PER 


Country 

Austria (shilling) 
BPTI) ic rele oo cisbravs ck csveeesss 
Czechoslovakia (koruny) 
Finland (markkas) 
France (francs) 
Italy (lire) 
Netherland (guilders) 
Spain (pesetas) 
Switzerland (francs) 
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AND FREE MARKET RATES IN 
ONE UNITED STATES DOLLAR 


Official Bank Rate Mar. 15 Rate—This Country 


Countries in the Sterling Block 


England (pound) 
[reland (pound) 
RePEM ANT PISIT ERED PENS o osc .cecsssecsnse00es 
S. Africa (pound) 
India (rupee) 


TOOTH eee eee Tees eeeHeeee 
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Cambridge Statistics 
AMBRIDGE payrolls were “up”, 
and employment showed a 
slight decrease as shown by the 
March 28 bulletin of the Department 
of Labor and Industries of Massa- 


In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


EMF 


Seeworeits SUPPLY CO. 


AND 


| Camera Exchange 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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235 last month. Although 7 less con- 
struction establishments reported, 
both payroll and employment in- 
creased. The figures are not com- 
plete for the city but are used for 


shusetts. The figures this month comparison with each _ previous 
show 228 establishments as against month. 

Percentage Change 

Reporting Weekly from January 

Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

228 21,859 $1,173,336 —0.1 +1.6 

SUIROOTUTINIC ...............-5. 82 13,282 722,590 —1.4 +0.6 

Wholesale & Retail Trade 54 20 137,285 +1.5 +4,4 

Construction Sd 54 794 57,238 +138.1 +17.6 

All Other Classes.............. 38 5,073 256,223 +0.6 +(0,1 





Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 
of Every Description 





Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


Through what Cambridge streets did the British red-coats pass on 
their retreat from Lexington and Concord? 

What famous Cambridge poet wrote, “Cambridge Thirty Years Ago”, 
bearing upon the 1825 period when “Cambridgeport was a huckleberry 
pasture ?”’ 

How many new city directories were added to the Chamber of Com- 
merce library in March? 

How many Americans fell within the town lines of Cambridge, and 
how many British when Lord Percy’s troops marched through Cam- 
bridge, and retreated again, in their attack on Lexington and Concord ? 
Where was the first town hall in Cambridge? 

What past president of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce also 
served as Chairman of the Cambridge Chapter, American Red Cross, 
and now serves as President of the Cambridge Community Federation ? 
What was the Departmental Revenue for the Cambridge License Com- 
mission in 1947? 1948? What is anticipated for 1949? 

When was the first Masonic association formed in Cambridge? What 
was its title? 

When was the Cambridge Catholic Union formed ? 

When do the Directors of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce meet? 
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WHAT may the employer 
expect of a 


PENSION PLAN? 


SHEL 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 


WHAT should you consider 
ina 


PENSION PLAN? 


Tool Steel 
Drill Rods HOW should the plan be 
Stainless financed? 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


For details at no obligation 
write to: 


FRED F. STOCKWELL 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 





Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 


18 Brattle Street 
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Merit Rating 


EPRESENTATIVES from more 

than thirty Cambridge business 
concerns appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Industries at 
the State House at the hearing on 
the report of the “Recess Commis- 
sion on Employment Security”. In 
addition to this group, which sup- 
ported the Commission’s report and 
opposed elimination of Merit Rat- 
ing, Secretary Townsend recorded 
the letters and telegrams of an 
equal number who were unable to 
attend. Cambridge made an excel- 
lent showing at this hearing. 


Gas Fill Signal 


HE Ford Motor Company has 

added a new gas fill signal to its 
line of Ford accessories. These are 
manufactured by the Scully Signal 
Company of 88 First Street, Cam- 
bridge, and operate on the same 
principal as “Fil-Guard” and the 
Scully “Ventalarm’”. The whistling 
tank-fill signal prevents gas waste, 
protects car finish, and halts gas 
theft. Sold by all Ford dealers, this 
Cambridge-made product can be in- 
stalled in the car in ten seconds. 


Harvard Happenings 

| ARVARD University has an- 
nounced plans for the estab- 
lishment of a laboratory to study 
the behavior of children and the 
part that schools can play in pre- 
paring children for happy and pro- 
ductive lives. 


Harvard University has an- 
nounced an increase in tuition as a 
necessary part of its adjustment to 
normal operations after the postwar 
bulge of veteran -expanded enroll- 
ment. 

Beginning next fall, tuition in 
Harvard College and the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences will be 
$600 for the academic year, instead 
of the present $525. The tuition in- 
crease will also apply to the Divi- 
sion of Engineering Sciences, which 
is becoming a part of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, and to the 
graduate faculties in Cambridge 
which are most closely associated 
with the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences — Design, Education and 
Public Administration. 

A Faculty of over 100 educators 
and teachers from nearly 50 Amer- 
ican and foreign schools has been 
assembled for the opening of the 


1949 Harvard Summer School on 
July 5. 
Headed by such _ distinguished 
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North Avenue, now Massachusetts Avenue and Beech Street. 
James Russell Lowell wrote, ‘Cambridge Thirty Years Ago.” 
The 1948 issues of Amherst, Massachusetts; Laconia, New Hampshire; 


Augusta, Maine; Amsterdam, New York; Berlin, New Hampshire; 
Ogdensburg, New York, and the 1948-49 Hartford, Connecticut. 


oP 


Twenty-six Americans and nearly twice as many British soldiers fell. 


5. On the site of Lyceum Hall where the Harvard Cooperative store now 


stands. 


6. Robert R. Duncan, President of the Harvard Trust Company. 


for 1949. 


Sele 


7. In 1947, $171,913.75; In 1948, $180,828.20; $182,500.00 is anticipated 


February 6, 1805. Its title was “Aurora Society.” 
The Cambridge Catholic Union was formed in 1894. 


10. The Board of Directors usually meet the third Monday of every month 
unless changed because of a holiday. Members who wish to have any 
matter brought before the Board should contact the President or any 
of the Directors before the fifteenth of the month. 


educators as Professor Otto Kinkel- 
dey, formerly of Cornell; Professor 
William White Howells, of Wiscon- 
sin, President James B. Conant of 
Harvard, and Professor Albert 
Guerard of Stanford University, its 
faculty will give over 160 courses in 
25 fields of learning. 

The Harvard Summer School, 
which was revived last year after a 
five year wartime lapse, is the oldest 
summer school in the United States. 
It was founded by Asa Gray, the 
noted botanist, in 1871. Last year 
over 3,000 men and women from all 
parts of the country and abroad at- 
tended the school. 


Meet New Members 

HOMAS A. Rockett has been es- 

tablished as a manufacturers’ 
Sales Representative in New Eng- 
land since 1923, except during the 
war years when he was Sales Man- 
ager for The Trenton Brass and Ma- 
chine Co. at Trenton, New Jersey. 
Products he handles are sold to 


wholesalers of plumbing, heating, 
and oil burner supplies. His office is 
located at 238 Main Street, KI. 7- 
3254. 

The W. A. Cameron Furniture Co. 
was established in Cambridge in 
1989. It is owned and operated by 
Wilfred A. Cameron. This company 
specializes in the manufacture and 
repair of the better grades of up- 
holstered furniture. A modern up- 
to-date showroom and factory are 
maintained at 147 Norfolk Street. 
Telephone TR. 6-7572. 





RENT 
PORTABLE 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


For Emergency and Plant 
Maintenance 
Day, Week or Month 


Field Machinery Co. 
300 Binney Street 
ELiot 4-3331 
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Cambridge, Mass. 
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: Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


_ HINMAN ASBESTOS 


SHOP AND SAVE 


AT YOUR 
“FRIENDLY STORE” 







RP 
we oo eee ON Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
i eee eincers and 1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
f Contractors 


oa at Porter Sa. 
212 Binney St., Cambridge Tel. TR. 6-4010 


TR owbridge 6-6510 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
aa CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
“One of New England's Best Hotels’’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 

Ae Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
of Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
a All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr , General Manager 








Shea’s beautiful new fur storage and cleaning service 


center at 1026 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, is 
an excellent example of results obtained when 
owner, architect and Reddy Kilowatt’s lighting | 


engineers plan together. 


For advice and assistance in creating lighting in 
offices for good seeing, in stores for maximum sales, 
in factories for greatest production and improved 
employee morale, call Reddy’s lighting engineers— 
TR 6-3100, Ext. 350. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
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GOING ABROAD 


SAVE 
ON 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
® 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


IN 
ARLINGTON : BELMONT : CAMBRIDGE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Whittemore Bros. Corp. vou LIKE i 
manufacturers of 7 

Shoe Polishes “LA/ — ot | 
Leather Dressings Le [ 
Leather Dyes | 

Saddle Soap IT LIKES YOU || 


and SEVEN-UP BOTTLING CO. 


| Waterproof Dressings 


141 Hampshire St. KI. 7-3400 |} 





The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE’S LEADING HOTEL 
Across the Common from Harvard 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis 
and Lions Clubs. 

Colonial Main Dining Room 
Unique Dining Room 

Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 
16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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MAY, 1949 


37th Annual Meeting of the 
National Chamber as Reported to our Directors 


by FRANK W. 


RANDALL 


National Councillor, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 
The United States was founded 
in 1912 as the result of a message 
to Congress by President Taft in 
which he requested a national sys- 
tem of understanding and_ coopera- 
tion between business and govern- 
ment. 
_ Business at that time was awaken- 
ing to its social responsibilities but 
lacked national organization, as 
well as national leadership and com- 
mon standards. The government 
found no place to turn for valid 
representative business opinion. 
As a result, this request by Presi- 
dent Taft found more than 600 dele- 









gates representing 317 business or- 
ganizations from every state in the 
union except one, convening in 
Washington. The National Chamber 
was established to operate on the 
following principles: 


1. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States must be demo- 
cratic, admitting all commercial 
organizations, large and small, 
on equal grounds. 


2. Its action must represent ma- 


jority opinion, its policies must 
be made at annual meetings or 
by referenda and there must be 
an exhaustive and important an-.. 
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- alysis of every question proposed 

for action. 

3. The National Chamber must con- 
sider only national 
create a unity of business thought 
and action and present unself- 
ishly to government the true 
needs and constructive sugges- 
tions of American business. 

4. The Chamber must never yield 
in its defense of free enterprise, 
must keep in mind at all times 
the national welfare and work 
for the greatest good for all the 
people. 

After all the intervening years 
the National Chamber is operating 
on these same principles and, be- 
cause it has continued to do a needed 
job and to do it effectively, it has 
grown steadily, not only in numbers 
but in popular esteem. 

The National Chamber is now 
composed of 2558 local Chambers 
and 550 trade associations with an 
underlying membership of more than 
1,300,000 men. 

In addition to its organization 
members, the Chamber has more 
than 19,000 firms and _ individual 
business men on its rolls as business 
members. 

This, then, is the organization 
which recently held its 387th Annual 
Meeting in Washington. It was a 
meeting full of fundamental Amer- 
icanism, constructive thinking and 
real inspiration. 

' Time and space will not permit a 

detailed chronological report of the 


questions, - 


entire meeting with its many ses- 
sions with over 40 outstanding 
speakers covering practically every 
phase of the American economy. 
The broad scope and constructive 


nature ot the program may best be 


indicated by a review of the subject 
matter presented at each session. 

The overall theme of the Annual 
Meeting was, ‘For the Long Range 
Good of America.” The opening event 
was a Citizenship Luncheon on Mon- 
day, at which time John W. McCor- 
mack, majority leader of the House 
of Representatives, reported on the 
8lst Congress—Today and Tomor- 
row, and Mr. H. C. Brady, a small 
business man.from Wichita, Kansas, 
gave an inspirational address on 
“Swivel Chair Martyrs.” 

On Monday evening the State 
Dinners were scheduled and, as 
usual, the six New England states 
joined together at the Mayflower 
Hotel under the auspices of the New | 
England Council and the Chambers 
of New England. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the six New Eng- 
land states were the guests at the 
dinner. Over 260 New England peo- 
ple were present. 

The first general session on Tues- 
day morning had as its subject, 
“National Security and Economic 
Progress,” with the address of Earl 
O. Shreve, the retiring president en- 
titled, “Key Issues and Aspirations.” 
Mr. Henry Birks, President of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
talked on “Our Common Destiny.” | 
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Mr. Harry Bullis, President of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., talked on “Maintain- 
ing a Strong Domestic Economy.” 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 
took for his topic, “America and 
the World Economy.” 

At the General Luncheon on Tues- 
day, the subject was “The Wel- 
fare State—Its Meaning and Conse- 
quences” with speakers discussing 
Government Housing, Federal Aid 
to Education, National Health In- 
surance and What Labor Wants. 

Tuesday evening two Dinner Meet- 
ings were held. .One the Interna- 
tional Dinner with; the subject, 
“Looking beyond the European Re- 
covery Program” with Congressman 
Christian Herter as the _ speaker. 
The other Dinner Meeting was the 
Organization Night Dinner with an 
address entitled “Business as a 
Geod Citizen.” 

The Second General Session on 
Wednesday morning had as its sub- 
ject, “Dare We Face Freedom” with 
a panel of three speakers in addi- 
tion to Felix Morley serving as 
moderator. 

At noon on Wednesday five par- 
allel luncheon sessions were svhed- 
uled with the following subiects: 


/ “Doing Business in a Buyers 
| Market.” 

“Our Renewable Resources 
Can Be Sustained.” 
“Transportation Trends.” 
“Taxes and Expenditures.” 
“Labor Law Changes.” 





| 


On Wednesday evening the Dinner 


Policy Session was held at which 
time Chamber policies were consid- 
ered and acted upon. 

The ‘third General Session on 
Thursday Morning had as its sub- 
ject, “Must We Control Business,” 
Witi panel discussion presenting the 
interest of Business, Labor. .and 
Government. 

At noon on Thursday the Lunch- 
eon Session had as its subject, 
‘“What’s Ahead for Business.” 

On Thursday evening the Annual 
Dinner was held with Louis A. John- 
son, Secretary of Defense, as the 
speaker. The demand for tickets ex- 
ceeded the supply for this meeting 
and many, including your National 
Councillor, were unable to attend. 





Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOP 


Harvard Square 


STORE FOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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Throughout the entire program 
was the note of hope and confidence 
for the future but ever qualified by 
the dangers that confront us and 
which call for the best efforts of 


government, business, labor and 
each one of us individually. 
President Earl Shreve in his 


keynote address said, “bright indeed 
is the promise of progress along the 
beckoning frontiers of the future.” 
Again he said, “We have dangerous 
forces scheming from within our 
own borders to foist alien doctrines 
upon our people.” “If we are to 
realize the limitless future that 
awaits us, we can no longer remain 
complacent. We must act, act 
quickly and with determination.” 

President Harry Birks, President 
of The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce praised the spirit of friend- 
ship and cooperation between Can- 
ada and the United States and said 
further, “If we on this continent 
can give the proper leadership, then 
I believe that the North Atlantic 
nations can and will with the whole 
hearted support of the United 
States, Great Britain and Canada, 
hold the next century in partner- 
ship.” 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 
said, “I think the forces of democ- 
racy and freedom are entitled to 
draw encouragement from the re- 
cent trend of events in western 
Europe. Since the beginning of the 
European Recovery Program, total- 
itarianism in western Europe has 


made no advance. In every im- 
portant election in this area, the 
people have clearly manifested their 
support of constitutional govern- 
ment. Yet it would not be prudent 
to content ourselves merely with the 
success achieved thus far. We must 
press forward vigorously to the 
realization of our immediate objec- 
tives. We must go farther and de- 
vise means for consolidating the 
gains now being made and extend- 
ing them into the future.” 

Many other speakers representing 
various fields of activity expressed 
hope and confidence in the future 
but practically all indicated that 
certain things must be done if we 
are to achieve the goal of the future. 


Outstanding in this connection 
was an address by Harry S. Byrd, 
Senator for Virginia who discussed 
“Taxes and Federal Expenditures.” 
He said, “We know that the prevail- 
ing inclination in the Legislative 
Branch is to enact more and more 
programs, projects and policies in- 
volving long term commitments. We 
know that almost invariably these 
commitments are characterized by 
increased regimentation and expend- 
itures. We know that private enter- 
prise is the foundation stone upon 
which this nation has built its free- 
doms and its progress. It is a good 
system, and in most respects it is 
tough and durable. But, we know — 
that it cannot survive excessive 
regimentation; it cannot survive ex- 
cessive taxation; and it cannot sur- 
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vive excessive Government competi- 
tion.” 

John W. Hanes, former Under- 
Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, 
discussed Government Reorganiza- 
tion. He said in connection with this 
subject, “Available to help direct 
action is the monumental work of 
the Hoover Commission (Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government). 
This work must be considered, not 
only in the light of possible savings 
of at least three billions of dollars 
a year in the national budget, but 
also from the viewpoint of checking 
the drift toward socialistic totali- 
tarianism. The Hoover Commission 
formula must be applied: it will not 


‘cleave automatically to our Federal 
Government’.”’ 

In connection with the Hoover 
Commission Report many other 
speakers referred to this Report 
with commendation and urged its 
immediate adoption by the Federal 
Congress. 

At the Policy Meeting the Cham- 
ber adopted a policy in connection 
with Government Reorganization 
which read in part as follows: ‘The 
effectuation to the greatest extent 
practicable of the reports and recom- 
mendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government should 
be encouraged by wide public sup- 
port.) 





A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


PAID-UP CERTIFICATES 


A savings-investment with a 
constant face value and quar- 
terly dividends. $200 per Share. 


1 CURRENT 
Mn A DIVIDENDS 
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MONTHLY SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


Maturing value $200. Monthly 
payments of $1. a Share until 
maturity. Dividends quarterly. 
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HARRY R. ANDREWS, Treasurer 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 
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The dangers in the socialistic 
trends in federal aid to education 
were discussed under the _ subject 
“The Welfare State—Its Meaning 
and Consequences.” The _ socialistic 
aspects of government housing and 
national health insurance were dis- 
cussed by competent speakers. In 
this connection Dr. Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank, Director of Social Insurance 
Activities, AFL, in Washington, dis- 
cussed “What Labor Wants.” He 
said: “If the term ‘welfare state’ is 
interpreted to mean government con- 
trol, direction and provision for all 
the people’s needs, removing indi- 
vidual incentive and stifling initia- 
tive, organized labor is as unalter- 
ably opposed to its consummation 
as are other segments of the na- 
tional community.” ‘However,’ he 
continued, “there is another concept 
of the welfare state, that is rooted 
in a quite different idea of the nat- 
ure of the state. This is the idea 
that the state can be the servant of 
the people. If the people succeed in 
maintaining this concept of govern- 
ment, the state then becomes the in- 
strument through which they do for 
themselves those things they cannot 
do individually.” 

In connection with the subject 
“Must We Control Bigness,’” Senator 
Flanders applied this subject to busi- 
ness. He said, “It is impossible to 
predict just what would be the re- 
sult, should it take place, of a fur- 
ther increase in the size.and de- 
crease in the number of corpora- 
tions by which. the majority of the 
business of this nation is transacted. 


While it is impossible to predict just 
what would take place, it is surely 
possible to predict that great social 
and political changes would result 
from a much further growth of the 
great economic empires which have 
become such an important part of 
our business life. They do, as they 
grow develop a corresponding flow- 
ering of big labor and big govern- 
ment to match big business.’’ 
Donald R. Richberg, attorney, dis- 
cussed “Bigness in Labor,” and said 
in part: “Government force must al- 
ways be stronger than any private 


force, or there will be anarchy. Thus 


a struggle for domination between 
big business and big labor must be a 
struggle to become the government, 
which means (to quote Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse) the trading of independ- 
ence and private enterprise for com- 
plete paternalism and bureaucratic 
control—the end of unionism and— 
the beginning of totalitarianism.” 

Everett M. Dirksen, former Con- 
gressman from Illinois, discussed 
“Must We Control Bigness in Gov- 
ernment.” He said, “When futility 
and frustration march in, sanity and 
reason march out and government 
is no exception. But the danger in 
a!l this is that it sets the stage for 
more controls, more Federal power, 
more planning and the gradual dimi- 
nution of economic freedom. When 
that goes, political freedom goes 
with it.” 

“What Business Must Do” was 
well stated by Dr. Powell Davies of 
All Souls Church in Washington. 
He said, “I do not think there can 
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_be free economy unless business men 
achieve a higher level of total vision 
from the community to the interna- 
tional, an unselfish and higher level 
of restraint, a higher level of free- 
dom from base prejudice and pre- 
conceptions, a higher level in which 
the general interest is before self 
satisfaction and other interests.” 

_ “Our Responsibilities as Individ- 
uals,” was well presented by Hobart 
Cc. Brady of Wichita, Kansas. In 
conclusion I want to quote from his 
address: “There is nothing I enjoy 
more on a Kansas winter evening 
when blizzard and winds are blow- 
ing than to come home from the 
office, eat a warm dinner, get into 
some slacks, stretch out on the dav- 
enport in the drowsy comfort of my 
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over-heated living room, pick up 
Carl Sandburg’s ‘Remembrance 
Rock’ and read about the privations 
of the pilgrims and the suffering of 
Washington’s men at Valley Forge. 
I read of business men, lawyers and 
farmers gathered at Philadelphia, 
about this time of year, drafting a 
Declaration of Independence. I read 
that remarkable document. Then 
with shame I reflect upon my own 
indifferent citizenship. Never in- 
these momentous years, in my alarm 
over social trends have I yet de- 
veloped a concern that carried with 
it a consecration that has prompted 
me to pledge in its behalf ‘my life, 
my fortune and my sacred honor.’ 
The men at Philadelphia did it. Yet, 
as a citizen of my times, I have 
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never been even personally inconven- 
ienced. I’m a pretty soft citizen. As 
we return to our respective commun- 
ities and relax into the comfort of 
our Swivel chairs, we may well pon- 
der the question, ‘what sacrificial 
service am I contributing to the 
challenge of my generation of which 


my grandchildren may read with 


reverent admiration.” 


About New Members 

INCE 1858 Johns-Manville has 

grown from a basement shop 
and two employees to an organiza- 
tion with twenty plant and mine lo- 
cations, with sales offices in the prin- 
cipal cities of the world. Greatly 
diversified in manufacture, Johns- 
Manville today produces over four 
hundred products which have helped 
materially to increase our American 
standard of living. 

Home Insulation Department — 
Kendall Square Building, Cambridge. 
Our contact member is J. W. Mac- 
Ewen. 

Boecker-Stuart, Inc. located in 
Lechmere Square, at 169 Bridge 
Street, is a new corporation having 
commenced operations early this 
year. 

- This firm manufactures bindings, 
pipings, strippings and a complete 
line of trimmings for the shoe and 
allied trades. 

Both Mr. Boecker and Mr. Stuart 


Percentage Change 

Reporting Weekly from February 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

234 21,241 ‘$1, 128°729 ae we ss 
Manufacturing. ................. 82 12,950 702,026 —2.5 —2.8 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 53 2,462 118,813 —3.3 —4.5 
Construction ....ineeee 61 rere: 53,743 —2.6 —6.1 
All Other Classes.............. 38 5,056 254,147 (5 -—(0).8 
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have had many years of experience 
in this business and should be well 
qualified to manufacture the quality 
line of “Better Strippings for Better 
Shoes”, which is their slogan. 

The telephone number is UN 4- 
1900. 


Change Roster 
HE office of John E. Cain Com- 
pany is now located at 678 
Massachusetts Avenue. 
Joseph P. Sherlock, Inc., has mov- 
ed from 15 Pelham Street to its new 
address—101 Binney Street. 


Cambridge Statistics 
HE April 22 bulletin of the De- 

- partment of Labor and Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts indicates a 
decrease in employment and wages 
in all but one of the fourteen major 
cities of Massachusetts. 

There is a drop of 332 employees 
in the 82 manufacturing concerns 
which report monthly. One less 
company reported in Wholesale and 
Retail Trade which accounts for a 
portion of the 248 less employees in 
that eategory. 

Although more construction firms 
reported, the employees are less than 
last month. This classification should 


increase during the summer months. 


Use these figures for trends only, 


as they are not complete for Cam- 
bridge. 


et 
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CAVALIER 


That Famous STOKER COAL 
is back ... 


Always the favorite and well 
known for its low ash content 
—averages 3% ash to the ton 
CAVALIER, America’s lead- 
ing stoker coal, is on the 
market again. 





We can help you cut your 
heating costs—stock up now 
with this economical stoker 
Tele a 





MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 


| 
| 
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Portion of the head table at Chamber’s April luncheon. Left to right: 
Alan Steinert, past president of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; 
Richard A. Dow; Mrs. Soma Weiss, Cambridge members of the Committee 
of Citizens who directed the Greater Boston Survey; Robert R. Duncan, 
immediate past president of the Chamber, and president of the Cambridge 
Community Federation, who introduced the speaker; Robert Cutler, Presi- 
dent of the Old Colony Trust Company and Chairman of the Committee of 
Citizens, who sponsored the so-called “Cutler Report”; and A. Oram Fulton, 
President of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Cutler, speaking to 
a capacity audience of Chamber members and representatives of community 
groups, stated, “the Survey is the most comprehensive of its kind ever 
undertaken in this country. It required 720 days of work—800 public and 
private agencies in 55 cities and towns were studied, and 300 specific recom- 
mendations were made in the Survey”. The Survey cost was approximately 
$190,000 and the individual survey report of 900 pages of text is summar- 
ized in the summary report of 162 pages. Mr. Cutler reviewed some of the 
major findings of the Survey and treated a most difficult subject. in his 
unusual and brilliant manner to win the acclaim of all present. 

a 


99 First Street TR. 6-3623 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS . 


— sss 
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Another portion of the head table at the Chamber’s April luncheon. Left to 
right: Mr. Robert P. Lane, Director of the Survey; Rt. Rev. Augustine F. 
Hickey; Mrs. Ida M. Cannon; H. LeBaron Sampson; Alfred FE. Whitman, 
and Harding U. Greene, Cambridge members of the Committee of Citizens 
of the Greater Boston Community Survey. Members of the Citizens Com- 
mittee of 150 were chosen for their interest and activity in some phase of 
community work. 





George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 
286 Portland Street 
KI rkland 7-0550 


Manufacturers of 
Packaging Papers To 
Safeguard 


Your Products . FAMOUS 
SINCE 189! 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


The name of the Cottage Farm Bridge has been changed to the 
Boston University Bridge. Previously the name of another bridge 
across the Charles River was changed. What was its old name and 


its new name? 

Name four of Longfellow’s poems. 

What new City Directories were added to the Cambridge Chamber 
library in May? 

Name the founder of Cambridge. 

What professor residing in Cambridge advanced the claim that the 
Norsemen settled in Cambridge in the year 1000? 

Is the Chamber lounge or Directors’ room available for meetings ? 
neat Cambridge paper devotes a special section to Cambridge news 
aily ? 

When was the Reliance Cooperative Bank chartered ? 

Approximately how many telephones are installed in Cambridge? 
Where can maps of Cambridge be obtained ? 


(Answers to questions on page 28) 








Need Industrial Lumber ASSORTMENT 


CALL THIS NUMBER 
KI 7-0040 


Sterritt’s Will Serve You 





* CHOCOLATES 





F, D. STERRITT 
LUMBER CO. 


Made by 


Lovell « Covel 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Portland and Albany Sts. 
Cambridge 


IF YOU A MOST PLEASING 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The April 30 bulletin of the Division of Necessaries of Life of the State 
Department of Labor and Industries, covering the period from mid-March 
to mid-April, 1949, states: 

From mid-March to mid-April, 1949, the Massachusetts housewife found 
a considerable shifting in the retail prices of the goods and services normally 
purchased for her family. She also found, however, that this price fluctua- 
tion did not leave her with a more valuable dollar nor did it decrease the 
purchasing power of her dolJar. The combined index of 159.4 for April, 1949 
was the same as the previous month as a result of an increase of 0.1% 
in foods; 0.6% in rents and 0.2% in sundries, offset by a 0.2% decrease in 
clothing prices and 1.6% in the fuel and light sections. 

FOOD: The food section of the index advanced slightly by 0.1% over 
the previous month as higher prices were noted in meats, eggs, dried fruits 
and vegetables and sugar and sweets. These increases were somewhat offset, 
however, by lower average prices in fish, dairy products, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, canned fruits and vegetables and fats and oils. Meats rose about 
3.3%, all items showing higher prices except chuck roast and bacon, the 
sharpest rise being found in lamb. Fish declined 8.2% and lower prices for 
butter, cheese and milk reduced the dairy products section by 2.4%. 

CLOTHING: This section of the index declined about 0.2% due to 
minor price declines in men’s shorts and hose and women’s dresses, slips 
and girls’ pajamas. 

SHELTER: Due to continued granting of individual hardship cases, 
the rent index advanced about 0.6%. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Seasonal reductions in anthracite and fuel oil prices, 
coupled with an increase in average gas rates, moved this section down 
1.6% from the previous month. 

SUNDRIES: The rise of 0.2% in the sundries section of the index was 
attributable to higher gasoline prices, movie theatre prices and in some 
items of household operation. 









COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—=100 3 
% Increase 


April 1948 
March 1949 April 1949 April 1949 
ore scncsssseccssreceevseeceosovenseosss 185.3 185.5 3.17 


oc eccacoscecesseciseesaenevs 188.1 187.7 
ne rr 116.6 117.8 
MMMM LPN L,1525000savaseceasesctbevscecsuntscons 170.0 167.3 
nu, sch vemnperseacovasans 138.1 138.4 
Combined do eh ER OO RP ge rE 159.4 159.4 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar—1935-1939=$ 
‘April, 1949—$.6274 
* Indicates Decrease 
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Aerial Photo 

HIS month’s photo, the eighth 

of the series, shows the Charles 
River area of Cambridge from the 
Weeks Foot Bridge to Smith House. 
Those members who are pasting the 
picture on a cardboard each month 
for the purpose of having a complete 
aerial map of Cambridge will place 
this photo in the third square of the 
third column. 

The bridges from left to right are 
John W. Weeks Bridge, Western 
Avenue Bridge, River Street Bridge, 
and the Boston University Bridge, 
formerly Cottage Farm Bridge. 

Just to the left of the Boston 
University Bridge is the location 
selected by the Quartermaster’s 
Corps for the proposed ‘Institute 
of Man’, estimated cost $10,000,000. 

Next to this spot Magazine Beach 
can be seen. The bill authorizing the 
building of a modern swimming pool 
at this location has been heard by 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The pool would serve 10,000 
children. 

The oblong shaped buildings on 
the Boston side of the Charles River 
on the extreme left are Harvard 
College temporary housing units. On 
the Cambridge side at the extreme 
right can be seen the temporary: 
housing units of M.I.T. 

Several companies whose plants 
have appeared in these sectional 
aerial photos of Cambridge have had 
the specific section enlarged for 
their own use. 

Original photos are on file at the 
Chamber office. 


Building Permits 

N April building permits totaling 

$257,849 were issued in Cam- 
bridge. Largest of these was the 
permit to West Disinfecting Com- 
pany—amount $125,000—for a ware- 
house at 49 Fawcett Street in West 
Cambridge. 

For the first four months of this 
year the total permits issued are 
valued at almost five and one-half 
million dollars. 

During three of the four months 
no permits were issued for new resi- 
dential construction. The figures is- 
sued in “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” differ from those in the 
Cambridge American, as we include 
additions, alterations and repairs. 








GOBELIN SELECTIVE 
CUP CHOCOLATES 


Colored Cups Tell the 


Flavor of Each Piece 


THE GOBELIN CO., INC. 
253 Norfolk Street 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Quota Reached and Passed 
ONGRATULATIONS to the 
Membership Club! The members 

of the club not only passed their 

original quota of 50 new members 
for the year, but passed the 88 new- 
member-mark. The Club brought in 

94 new members for a grand total 

of 506 new members in four years. 

An additional four members who 

joined the Chamber through other 

sources must be added. 

The record is more impressive 
when one considers the fact that at 
no time during the past four years 
has there been a concerted member- 
ship drive. This has been done 
hrough the efforts of a small group 

f Chamber members—thirteen to 

fifteen fellows who meet once a 

onth for a five-month period. 

Chairman MacKenzie and_ the 

embers of the Membership Club 

are to be at the head table at the 

June 6 Speakers’ Meeting, so you 

may show your appreciation. 

“Al” Keeler, Vice-President of the 

arvard Trust Company, who broke 

he individual record last year by 

btaining 56 members, added 27 







more members this year for a two- 
year total of 83 new members. He’s 
a one-man membership club. A new- 
comer this year, C. Richard Smart, 
Vice-President of the County Bank 
& Trust Company, took second 
honors with 19 new members. An- 
other newcomer to the Club, “Jack” 
Couming, Manager of the N. E. 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
was third with 7 new members. 

Twelve of “Mac’s” club members 
reached or exceeded their quota of 
four. All of them has asked to be 
included in next year’s Club. 

The final meeting held in the eve- 
ning on Monday, May 9, was a true 
“victory celebration.” In addition to 
winners’ prizes presented to “AI” 
Keeler and “Dick” Smart, Chairman 


MacKenzie received a_ three-way 
RCA Victor radio. Each member 
was presented a “personalized” 


necktie commonly recognized as the 
badge of the Membership Club. 

Then came Christmas. Through 
the generosity of Lever Brothers 
Company, J. L. Hammett Company, 
The Carter’s Ink Company, McCadam 
Cheese Co., New England Confec- 
tionery Company, Colonial Beverage 
Company, James O. Welch Co., Inc.; 
and T. J. Hartnett Co., Inc. these 
fellows who have worked hard and 
long to increase the size of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce were 
rewarded for their efforts. They will 
never forget the evening of May 9, 
1949. 

President Fulton in closing the 
meeting expressed the thanks of the 
Chamber and stated, “the Cambridge 
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Chamber of Commerce will never 
‘dry up’ with a group such as this 
working in its interests.” 


We Welcome As New 
Members: 

Acme Air Equipment Co. 

853 Main Street 

Charles O. Peterson 

Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Ambassador Realty Corp. 

1737 Cambridge Street 

D. Guleserian 

Sponsored by Fred F. Stockwell 


Badger Manufacturing Co. (2) 
260 Bent Street 

Harold W. Coombs, Pres. 
Sponsored by John F. Couming 


Max Berger 
60 Brattle Street 
Sponsored by Benjamin P. Wild 


Arthur J. Bibby 
1416 Massachusetts Avenue 
Sponsored by R. Parker Dudley 


Bernice M. Cannon 
20 Brattle Street 
Sponsored by R. Parker Dudley 


Carl’s Market, Inc. 

16 Central Square 

Carl I. Rodman, Pres. 
Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Certified Pipe Fabricating Co. 
171 Brookline Street 

Alphonse DiPietro, Treas. 
Sponsored by C: Richard Smart 


Paste these names in roster. Additional names next month. 


Clark-Lurton Corporation 

40 Water Street 

Oscar D. Clark, Pres. 
Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Reeves Pulley Company 

238 Main Street 

Walter J. Reeves . 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Thomas A. Rockett 
?38 Main Street 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


H. D. Roosen Co., Ine. 

238 Main Street 
Clifton W. Smith, Mgr. 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Rust Master Chemical Co. 

56 Creighton Street 

Morton M. Scott 

Sponsored by John F. Couming 


Maurice Sandman 
686 Massachusetts Avenue 
Sponsored by William H. Coss 


Sears & Nyberg 

678 Massachusetts Avenue 

J. O. Sears 

Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Simeone’s Italian American Rest. 
21 Brookline Street 
Joseph S. Simeone 

Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


a 


Star Pharmacy 
19 Hampshire Street 
George Skenderian 

Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie 
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Mayor Neville congratulates Paul R. Corcoran, President of Corcoran’s 
Department Store, as work commences on the new Corcoran Branch. Store 
in Harvard Square. Left to right: City Manager John B. Atkinson; Paul R. 
Corcoran; John Lyons, Publicity Director of .Corcoran’s, and Mayor Michael 
J. Neville. The new air conditioned branch store will be located at 14-16 
Brattle Street, and extends to 15-23 Boylston Street. It will be modern in 
every way, will have a two-floor sales area of 7,000 square feet, and 
executive offices on the second floor. The construction will be of red brick 
colonial type, dominant in that area. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Insulation 
Screw Machine Products Hot and Cold Surfaces 
of Every Description HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 
Cambridge Screw Co Insulation Engineers and 
63 Potter Street Contractors 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 212 Binney St., Cambridge 


TR owbridge 6-6510 
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Marriage Licenses 

DDLY enough the number of 
@) 2 licenses (69) issued in 
Cambridge during March was the 
same as the total for February. 
Total for the first three months of 
the year is 243. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Store Closings 
HE Chamber Retail Committee, 
composed of representatives of 
the various Businessmen’s Associa- 
tions, have agreed that stores will 
be closed all day May 30. On June 
17 the stores will be open all day. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
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Group inspecting new location of Corcoran Branch Store. Left to right: 
“Bob” Slate, President of Harvard Square Businessmen’s Association; 
Frank H. Townsend, Executive Secretary, Cambridge Chamiber of Com- 
merce; Richard A. Dow, representing the Cambridge Securities Company, 
owners of the building; John Powers, Jr., representing J. J. Powers, the 
building contractors; Paul R. Corcoran, President of Corcoran’s Department 
Store; Mayor Michael J. Neville, City Manager John B. Atkinson, and 
John Lyons, Publicity Director of Corcoran’s. The building will be ready 
for occupancy October 1, 1949. 





In CAMBRIDGE, It’s SHOP AND SAVE 


EME AT YOUR 
“FRIENDLY STORE” 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
AND 
C £ 1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
GUéNENG achange - at Porter Sa. 
110-120 BROOKLINE ST. Tel. TR. 6-4010 


CAMBRIDGE 3S, MASS. 
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The Challenge Of World Trade 


by THELMA W. BABBITT 


International Relations League of Women Voters of Cambridge 


ODAY World Trade is badly 

out of balance. War devastated 
nations cannot pay for all the goods 
they need from us to help rebuild 
their economies. The United States 
is financing its largest exports in 
history by gifts and loans as a part 
of the job of winning the peace. But 
where do we go from here? We are 
even now looking ahead to more 
normal times when other nations 
will be back on their feet and able 
to pay their own way. What has 
been our foreign trade policy in the 
past—what will it be tomorrow? 


Here at home in the early days 
each state used to regulate trade in 
its own way. New York once taxed 
firewood from Connecticut for in- 
stance, and cabbages from New 
Jersey. It wasn’t long however be- 
fore our sensible forefathers real- 
ized that such tariff barriers hurt 
trade so that now within the United 
States there are few barriers to 
trade. Cotton raised in the South 
can be bought by manufacturers, 
converted into cloth and sold to 
factory workers in the West without 
any tariff being levied. We believe 
that competition and free enter- 
prise are healthy among our forty- 
eight states. But what is our think- 
ing on. foreign. trade? 


The first quarter of the present 
century saw the United States 
emerge as a huge new source of 
supply for people all over the World. 
The improvement in machines and 
our great natural resources meant 
more and more goods—far more 
than we could sell at home. This 
rapidly increasing production called 
for more sales abroad. After we’d 
discovered markets in the remotest 
corners of the world, we set about 
developing those markets and we 
saw that trade grows and prospers 
through developing markets. This 
world wide trade, together with the 
world’s largest home market free of 
internal trade barriers, enabled 
Americans to enjoy the greatest 
prosperity of any people on earth. 
But the other side of the World 
Trade picture at this time began to 
show itself. eventually. This great 
exporting nation, the United States, 
kept tariff barriers high and con- 
tinued the short-sighted policy of 
lending money to other countries so 
they could buy our goods. The re- 
sult of course was inevitable. In- 
stead of their factories being busy 
making things we could buy, giving 
them dollars to buy from us, they 
were idle and the World Trade pic- 
ture became less and less healthy. 
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Then came the world-wide depres- 
sion and the coup de grace was deliv- 
ered when the United States passed 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff act of 1930, 
raising tariffs to an all time high. 
So serious was the potential effect 
on world trade that 30 nations pro- 
tested to the United States govern- 
ment before the tariff act was 
passed. With their United States 
market gone—their only source of 
dollars to buy from the United 
States—Great Britain retaliated by 
drawing up the Empire-preference 
system at Ottawa in 1932 and at 
the same time raised tariffs against 
goods from the United States. The 
impact of these actions was terrific 


STEEL 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 


and world-wide. Orders for our 
goods nose-dived from $5 billion an- 
nually to only $1% billion between 
1929 and 19382. One of the big rea- 
sons for this drop of course was that 
we had stopped buying goods from 
the rest of the world. Our imports 
fell off 70% in just a few years. 
In the grip of depression we and 
other nations in desperation tried 
to protect home markets by means 
other than high tariffs: Quotas, sub- 
sidies and currency devaluation. 
While these barriers may have 
helped certain industries in the short 
run, in the long run they made mat- 
ters worse all around. Consumers 
paid more when high tariffs kept 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Executive Offices 
38 Memorial Drive 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4320 
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Fabricating and Machine Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4328 
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domestic prices up and were further 
penalized by unnecessary taxes that 
high tariffs produced. We finally be- 
gan to see, though, that Trade is a 
two-way street. If we do not buy, 
we cannot sell. If we do not sell, 
we cannot buy. Herbert Feis in his 
“Sinews of Peace” puts it this way: 
“If Trade grows sturdily, all other 
branches and tendrils of interna- 
tional life can thrive. If it withers, 
they all wither...” So in 1934 
Secretary Hull sponsored the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements program 
in an effort to put our tariff policy 
on a more logical basis and we be- 
gan to see the results of this new 
policy when our exports to coun- 
tries with whom we had Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements jumped 63% and 
imports increased 22% in a 2-year 
period. 

But, we may ask, why is World 
Trade so important—it contributes 
roughly only 10% of our national 
income! However, this 10% often 
means the difference between profit 
and loss. For some of our agricul- 
tural and industrial producers, the 
percentage runs as high as 50%. 
With our improved machinery and 
scientific methods of agriculture, 
our production has been geared up 
enormously. Many of our jobs de- 
pend on exports, too: 18 jobs out of 
100 in Steel, 12 out of 100 in Ma- 
chinery and Automobiles, 11 out of 
100 in Rubber and Chemicals. Add 
to these all the dock workers in 
every port in the country who 
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handle the goods coming into and 
going out of the country, maritime 
workers employed on the boats car- 
rying it, and you have a sizeable 
payroll dependent upon World 
Trade. 


If our production increases at the 
present rate we’ll be producing 40% 
more goods in 1950 than we did in 
1940. It will take a lot of selling to 
keep goods moving and people work- 
ing! We shall begin to hear the old 
cry of over-production and then the 
vicious circle of curtailing produc- 
tion of first one thing and then an- 
other, the laying off of help, and 
the government having to buy up 
huge stocks of goods and destroy- 
ing that which cannot be stored, to 
keep prices from serious decline. 
But there is no such thing as over- 
production as long as people every- 
where are underfed, inadequately 
clothed and poorly housed. The great 
need is for people all over the 
world to have money to buy the 
things they need. This calls for an 
international approach. The old 
maxim that if people are making 
money they will buy goods is just 
as true of people in Timbuctoo as it 
is in the United States of America. 
This means jobs, and better World 
Trade can be one of the factors in 
giving people a chance to work and 
earn money. 

A great argument for high tariff 
barriers is and has been, that 
foreign labor is so much cheaper 
than ours that we are up against 
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unfair competition but in reality 
the price of a product is not de- 
termined by the wage of the workers 
but by the cost per unit. If a worker 
gets $1.00 per day and makes 100 
nails, the unit cost is high. If a 
worker here gets $10.00 per day and 
through improved methods and ma- 
chinery, makes 100,000 nails per 
day, the unit cost for labor is much 
less. Another current argument for 
high tariffs is that if we encourage 
other nations to become industrial- 
ized, there will be no market for our 
goods. In looking at the figures we 
find that our best export markets 
for manufactured goods have always 
been Canada and Great Britain, 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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both industrialized nations. People 
who work have money to buy the 
things we have to sell. 

Let’s look at another side of the 
import picture for a moment now. 
The thing we notice about imports 
is that 67% are raw materials to 
keep our factories running. For in- 
stance, nickel from Canada, Chrom- 
ium from Africa, Manganese from 
South America and Cuba, are all ne- 
cessary for our automobiles. Spices 
—a small dollar volume import—are 
vital to food industries employing 
half a million people. We could go 
on to gloves,- handbags and shoes 
for which we need skins and 
leathers. These days nations are in- 


INSURANCE 


IS COSTING MORE 
ASK US WHY 


FRED F. STOCKWELL 
Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 


18 Brattle Street 
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terdependent — our prosperity de- 
pends not only on us but upon the 
prosperity of the rest of the world. 
We need to buy enough abroad so 
foreign countries can earn dollars 
to buy the goods our factories make 
so we can seli all our goods and 
keep our workers employed. Foreign 
Countries must have dollars be- 
cause our businessmen won’t take 
francs or pesos in payment, or even 
British pounds. 


The groundwork for a sound ap- 
proach to this problem was laid at 
the Bretton Woods Conference in 
1944 which led to the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund. The 
United States also suggested at that 
time that we must have an Inter- 
national Trade Organization where 
problems could be worked out to- 
gether since the problem is so vast 
that no nation can do it separately. 
One nation is not apt to reduce 
trade barriers unless others do too. 
So at Havana in March 1949, 53 
nations, at the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment, 
agreed on a Charter for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 
Throvgh the ITO all members would 
promise to work toward lowering 
tariffs and other barriers on a 
world-wide scale. ITO would require 
fair business practices, members 
would explore ways to maintain 
steady supphes of certain basic 
commodities such as rubber, wheat 
and sugar at fair prices. It is no 
fun to live in fear that the “bottom 


wili drop out of the market.” Basic 
principies ot the ITO Charter call 
for a goal of eventual multilateral 
trade. ‘i:his is only a goal at the 
present time because of many dif- 
ficult problems including the dollar 
shortage and reconstruction work. 
So the ITO Charter must necessarily 
contain a large number of excep- 
tions to many of the basic principles 
outlined. But some of the broad 
general principles which nations are 
asked to agree to, deal with equal 
treatment to all nations, and regula- 
tion of trade barriers, dealt with 
by the United States in their Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements; the 
eventual abolition of preferential 
trading privileges; quotas and ex- 
port subsidies to curtail “dumping” 
of surplus goods in other countries 
and the pledging of “State-traders” 
(nations engaged in business) to 
follow the same rules of equal treat- 
ment as private traders. The Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements and the 
International Trade Organization 
are three different but distinctly re- 
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lated approaches to the same prob- 
lem—building stable economic found- 
ations for peace. 

Will the United States join the 
ITO which is now before Congress? 
It is our action in Foreign Trade 
which all the world watches with 
mingled hope and fear. \/hether we 
like it or not, we are the world’s 
leader. By the mere fact of our 
enormous industrial capacity, one- 
half the world’s total, we are our 
brother’s keeper. Our policy from 
here on will set the pattern of inter- 
national policy for the future. Will 
we undertake this responsibility? 
Will we take the far-sighted view 
and establish an economic policy 
that will recognize the relationshi) 
of our prosperity to that of the rest 
of the world? These are things that 
only the people of the United States 
can answer. This is the ‘“Challence 
of World Trade!” 


Committee Elected 

T the May meeting of the Di- 
A rectors the following members 
were elected to serve on the Com- 





mittee to Nominate Directors: Robert 
R. Duncan, President, Harvard Trust 
Company; George W. Hinman, Pres- 
ident, Hinman Asbestos Corpora- 
tion; Francis R. Houlihan, Treas- 
urer, Moller’s, Inc.; Elmer A. 
Noden, Sales Manager, F. S. Payne 
Co.; Samuel H. Zitter, Treasurer, 
Plait Contracting Co., Inc. 

The selection of nominees by this 
committee will be published in a fu- 
ture issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge”. 


New Members 


William Squeglia recently was 
transferred to the local branch office 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in the capacity 
of District Supervisor. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 12 


1. The “West Boston” Bridge over which the subway trains pass was 


renamed Longfellow Bridge. 


2. Four well known Longfellow poems are: “Voices of the Ni eas 
the River Charles’, “The Bridge’’, and “Excelsior”. BE tel 

3. New editions of Directories to the Chamber library in May were: 
Boston, Mass. 1948-1949; Lawrence, Mass. 1949; Muncie, Indiana 1948; 
Norwich, Conn. 1948; Portland, Maine 1949, and Taunton, Mass. 1949. 


4. Thomas Dudley, governor of Massachusetts. 

5. Professor Eben Norton Horsford. 

6. By arrangement with the Chamber office, Chamber members may use 
the lounge or Directors’ room for meetings, if available. 

7. The Cambridge Edition of the Boston American. 

8. In 1889. 

9. There are approximately 45,200 telephones in Cambridge. 

10. At the City Kngineer’s office in City Hall, Information Booth in Har- 


vard Square, or the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce office, 500 


Memorial Drive, Cambridge. 

He has been connected with the 
company for the past twenty years, 
with the exception of the war years, 
which he spent in the service. He 
was insurance counselor in China, 
with the famed Flying Tigers. His 
office is at 806 Massachusetts Ave. 
Regal & Son Inc. 

Located at 26 Landsdowne Street 
are wholesale hardware and elec- 
trical distributors selling to retail 
hardware stores throughout New 
England. As distributors for Wood 
Shovel and Tool Co., they maintain 
the most complete stock of shovels, 
over 100 different types, in all New 
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England. They came to Cambridge 
in 1941 after operating for 35 years 
in Boston. Our contact member is 
Donald H. Regal. 
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increased so much. 
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YOU DON'T HAVE TO GUESS 


By ROBERT H. W. WELCH, JR. 
Vice President, James O. Welch Co. 
Editor’s Note: This inspiring talk by Mr. Welch which opened the Industry 


Leaders’ Conference (see pages 9-11) was labeled by Dr. Bowman, “as 
the best opening address I’ve heard in the conferences I’ve held throughout 


the country.” 


a ENTLEMEN: The only 
ip pies good reason I can think 


Z 410f, why I was called on 





£445} morning, is that I am an 
alumnus of this institution. About 
‘a year ago I had the pleasure of 
attending one of these two-day sem- 
‘inars in Boston. I know that you are 
in for some very pleasant discus- 
sions and even a certain amount of 
painless instruction. Maybe I flunked 
the course—they never did tell me 
—but it was a lot of fun. 
But of course fun is not the pur- 
pose of the meeting. This is actually 





a combination of a recruiting sta- 
tion and a basic training center as 
I hope to explain. It is no secret that 
there is a war going on, nor that 
this one is a world-wide war. It is 
between collectivism and individual- 
ism. It is being waged on a great 
many fronts. In the field of com- 
merce and industry the battle is be- 
tween free enterprise and state so- 
cialism. In religion it is between 
freedom of worship and suppression. 
In politics it is between the people’s 
ownership of the government and 
the government’s ownership of: the 
people. In sociology it is between 


PAGE 2 


self-reliance and dependence on a 
welfare state. In international rela- 
tions it is between a brutally aggres- 
sive tyranny and the remains of an 
independent civilization. This war is 
being waged, on some of these 
fronts, and to a varying extent, in 


every community, every school, 
every club, every society, every 
parliament, every profession, and 


even every family, on the face of the 
earth. In every case the fight is over 
the value and dignity to be given 
the individual as against the ab- 
sorption of all individuals, as mere 
numbers to be counted, in so many 
collective masses. On the outcome 
of that war depends whether we are 
going to leave our children and our 
grandchildren a world at least as 
good as the one we inherited, or one 
that is already plunged into the in- 
cipient shambles of a new dark ages. 

For this group the battle in this 
war which most concerns us is the 
one between the free enterprise sys- 
tem and state socialism. America 
has now come to be recognized as 
the champion for the whole world of 
the spirit of free enterprise and in- 
dividual opportunity in commercial 
pursuits. Almost everywhere else in 
the world the forces supporting this 
spirit have been either conquered 
outright, or beaten down to a feeble 
voice. And in America itself these 
forces are now on the defensive, 
fighting against a long range, tre- 
mendously organized, campaign of 
attrition. There is a silent, and often 
unconscious, conspiracy between 
demagogic politicians, entrenched 
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power-seeking bureaucrats, pseudo- 
liberal crackpots, shortsighted or 
overly selfish labor dictators, and 
deliberate trouble-makers of the 
communist fold which is constantly 
chopping away at the freedom of 
enterprise, the personal incentives, 
and the opportunities for the indi- 
vidual, that have made our country. 

As some of you may know, I have 
just recently returned from a short 
trip around the world. Even that 
brief excursion was enough to re- 
affirm the belief, held by all the re- 
maining “free” peoples of the earth 
as firmly as by ourselves, in the 
blessings of America and the su- 
periority of the American way of 
dcing things. And I mention this 
trip for just one reason. All of those 
things which make Americans the 
envy of the rest of mankind, and the 
U.S.A. such a glorious country to 
come home to after seeing some of 
the rest of the world, we are now 
throwing away for a phony security 
and a creeping collectivism. 

And gentlemen, it is business men 
themselves who must furnish the 
leadership to reverse this trend. It 
is thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of business men like your- 
selves, who have come to positions 
of leadership, who understand from 
actual experience what it takes to 
make the wheels of production, of 
finance, and of commerce go round, 
who cannot dodge the issue any 
longer. You can’t hire people to 
fight this battle for you, and there 
are few politicians you can trust not 
to go over to the other side every 


; 
| 
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time a batch of votes is about to be 
counted. You have got to tell the 
story of a free economy, and sell 
the whole public on the advantages 
of a free economy, yourselves. 

It is precisely because the oppor- 
tunity is ever present, everywherg, 
for you to wage this war, that this 
Industry Leaders Program has been 
developed. Its purpose is to 

(1) Give you ammunition to use, 
in conversations at your club, with 
your family, with your associates 
and friends, or in formal talks over 
the radio or before women’s groups, 
service clubs, and where the oppor- 
tunity arises. 

(2) To enable you to counteract 
the loose statements of the collect- 
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ivists and of the muddle-headed 
pseudo-liberals with some straight- 
forward factual information. 

(3) And to help you acquire added 
skill in the use of this ammunition 
and this information. 

The pattern of this meeting to- 
day and tomorrow will be a wide 
open discussion. But it will be led 
by two experts who, if they are any- 
thing like the two at the similar 
meeting I attended, really are ex- 
perts in their field. One will special- 
ize on giving you information, and 
the other on telling you how to use 
it. 

In front of you is a manual, which 
itself contains a lot of the ammuni- 
tion that has been mentioned so 
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much. Please do not look at it now. 
The various parts will be taken up 
in the proper order as the discussion 
proceeds. You will have a chance to 
ask all the questions you want, to 
get into these discussions with both 
feet, and to make the most of the 
time that is available. 
II 

And now gentlemen, some of you 
may feel that this is a worthy cause; 
that the idea of recruiting as many 
business men as possible to join the 
battle on the side of an unfettered 
economy and a free enterprise sys- 
tem is splendid; but that you per- 
sonally just have too many things to 
do that are more important. I doubt 
it. For if this fight is lost, you don’t 
have to guess about what the re- 
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sults will be. Because we have a map 
of the promised land, laid right out 
on a huge blackboard before us, so 
large and clear that he who runs 
may read. England is less than one 
generation ahead of us on this road 
to collectivism, and all we have to 
do is to look across the water to see 
ourselves twenty years from now if 
we keep following the same path. 
When we have a confused picture 
that is only half finished, with vio- 
lent arguments going on as to what 
certain brush strokes are going to 
look like when the details are filled 
in, and when the same picture has 
already been done before by the 
same artists, with the same idea, 
and for the same purpose, it makes 
sense to look at the more nearly 
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finished picture to find out what’s 
in the making. As I said before, we 
don’t have to guess. 

What we are talking about here 
can be generalized under the phrase 
“government controls over business”. 
And the picture right in front of us 
shows that the ultimate end of all 
such controls on any industry is the 
eventual complete ownership and op- 
eration of that industry. There is 
no other logical conclusion to the 
philosophy that wants government 
controls, or to the mechanics of 
their operation. As to the ultimate 
results, in the environment provided 
for human lives, to which such pa- 
_ternalism leads, we also do not have 
to guess. 

The insidious creeping in of so- 
cialism, of government controls and 
of paternalistic measures, really got 
under way in England at about the 
beginning of the present century, 
‘under the leadership of Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb and George Bernard 
Shaw on the intellectual side, and of 
David Lloyd George on the political 
side. In 1909 Lloyd George announc- 
ed that the state (meaning the Brit- 
ish government) was to become “an 
agency for the redistribution of na- 
tional income”. Step by step from 
that time on, with occasional forced 
halts but a continuous overall ad- 
vance, the encroachment of govern- 
‘ment into the business affairs and 
the daily lives of its citizens has 
continued, until England was al- 
ready half socialized before the last 
war, and today has state socialism, 
stark and unadorned. 
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Everything is rationed, everything 
is controlled, every effort is guided. 
Right now there is a much publi- 
cized lifting of some rationing reg- 
ulations; but this is just a temporary 
sop to the voting public, in anticipa- 
tion of the general elections coming 
up next year. There are still twenty- 
five thousand regulations governing 
the conduct of business and the 
ordinary affairs of daily living. Com- 
plete government ownership of the 
Bank of England, the coal mines, 
the railroads, the haulage industry, 
the electricity and gas industries, 
and now the medical industry has 
already been achieved. More indus- 
tries will be gulped by this maw of 
nationalization as fast as the social- 
ist government can swallow them, 
and the timetable for at least half 
a dozen more has already been laid 
out. Even if the socialist govern- 
ment is defeated next year, the dam- 
age cannot be undone; for you can- 
not unscramble eggs or put Humpty 
Dumpty back together again. For 
those industries which cannot yet be 
nationalized the controls are so ex- 
tensive and so complete that about 
a year ago forty-five leaders of Brit- 
ish industry, sitting around a table 
in London just like this, told me 
that not one of them did a single 
thing productive or creative ever, 
any more. Every one of them spent 
every minute of his time and effort 
in trying to wriggle through gov- 
ernment regulations so as to keep 
his business going. 

The total result of this process 
has been an equal distribution not 
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of wealth but of poverty, without 
regard to ability or class. And it has 
been such a complete feeling of frus- 
tration and of defeatism that, as 
much as they love their tight little 
island and its past glories, over a 
million Englishmen have applications 
in with the steamship companies for 
space to emigrate from England for 
good. 

Now gentlemen there is not time 
to do any factual arguing about 
government ownership and operation 
of business, as much as I should like 
to do so. Instead, I’ll try to present 
an analogy of what happens, in a 
story which Irvin S. Cobb used to 
tell. A man in Chicago, who had 
werked some years as sales manager 
of a lumber company, decided that he 
wished to go into business for him- 
self. So he purchased by mail a 
small sawmill down in Arkansas. At 
the proper time he resigned his job, 
took the limited to Memphis, and 
changed to a local for the next hun- 
dred miles. There he was met at the 
station by the former owner of the 
sawmill, with a Ford car, to take the 
purchaser some forty more miles up 
in the hills to his new property. 

On the way the purchaser had a 
bright idea. “Look,” he said, “the 
only experience_I have ever had in 
the lumber business is in the sales 
end. You have had the responsibility 
of running this whole sawmill opera- 
tion, and could undoubtedly give me 
some pointers which would be very 
helpful.” 


“Sure, Mister,” replied the Arkan- 
san, “I’ll be glad to tell you all I 


know about running this here mill. 
In the first place I think I ought to 
point out that it ain’t never cost me 
nothin’ ’cause I inherited it from my 
grampaw. And the trees,which we 
cut down to use for lumber ain’t 
never cost me nothin’, ’cause we 
sorter swipe ’em off the land of some 
rich city folks that ain’t got nobody 
out here watching their property. 
Now cutting those trees down and 
hauling them to the mill, that don’t 
cost me nothin’, ’cause my two sons 
do that. Sawing the trees up into 
planks don’t cost me nothin’, neither, 
"cause my son-in-law, he runs the 
saw. What you folks would call the 
bookkeeping and overhead and all 
that stuff, it don’t cost me nothin’ 
*cause my wife she’s the bookkeeper. 
And shipping the finished planks out 
to the customers, that don’t cost me 
nothin’, ’cause my daughter, she 
works for the railroad company in 
the freight office, and she generally 
fixes things up so I don’t never get 
the bills. Now that’s the way I been 
running this here sawmill, Mister, 
and last year I lost nine thousand 
dollars.” 


It seems to me that a government 
running a business—and I repeat 
that’s what controls ultimately lead 
to—has about as many advantages 
for itself as this sawmill owner 
claimed for his little plant. It never 
has to worry about the cost of the 
original investment; it never pays 
any taxes, seldom any rent, and you 
can follow the parallel through, step 
by step. And the results are just 
about the same, as English experi- 
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ence is proving. In fact, the reasons 
for this parallel are even obvious. 
This sawmill owner undoubtedly pro- 
‘vided food and lodging, and even 
clothes of a sort, for his sons and 
son-in-law, and the rest of the fam- 
ily in this little miniature model of 
state paternalism which he was run- 
ning. But there was no incentive to 
any of these people as individuals to 
contribute their best, or to do any- 
thing but a sloppy job and a mini- 
mum amount of work.~ 

General Eisenhower said that com- 
plete social security was the easiest 
thing in the world for anybody to 
obtain. All he has to do is to commit 
manslaughter, get convicted and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. He 
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is sure of food, clothing, lodging, 
freedom from want, and even..med- 
ical attention and a certain amount 
of entertainment, no matter how 
weak he gets or how long he lives. 
In exchange for this complete secur- 
ity he makes an equally complete 
sacrifice of personal freedom. All of 
this is easy to see. What is harder 
to see, or at least harder to. make 
clear to the sincere liberals who 
think with their hearts instead of 
their heads, is that the same ex- 
change is true at all steps and stages 
in between complete self-reliance 
and complete dependence on a wel- 
fare state. Every benefit handed out 
by government, large or small, is at 
a cost of a corresponding loss in 
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freedom, and the loss is always 
greater than the gain. 

Now gentlemen, this ends my gen- 
eralizing, I’ll get out of the hair of 
the leaders of this conference, and 
you and they can start getting down 
to some brass tacks. But I should 
like to close with a story which illus- 
trates what I think you will be try- 
ing to do. 

In a small old-fashioned southern 
hotel, devoid of modern plumbing, a 
very sweet-faced old lady came down 
the steps from the second floor, went 
up to the desk clerk with the water 
pitcher from her room in her hand 
and asked diffidently if she could 
please have another pitcher of water. 

“Why surely, madam,” the clerk 
said and refilled the pitcher from the 
faucet over a water sink behind him. 
“But this is the fourth pitcher now 
that I have given to you, so I am 
curious. Do you mind telling me 
what you are doing with so many 
pitchers of water?” 

“Well,” the sweet old lady con- 
fessed, bashfully, and with some fear 
in her voice, “if you must know, the 
truth is my room is on fire, and I’m 
trying to put it out.” 

Now if the old lady had dumped 
her first pitcher of water on the fire 
when it was small enough, or if 
enough people grabbed enough. pit- 
chers of water to help her even at 
the stage when our story begins, the 
fire could undoubtedly have been ex- 
tinguished. Fires can be put out even 
by pitchers of water, if caught soon 
enough, or enough pitchers are used. 
The fires of socialistic thinking are 
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scattered everywhere, many of them 
still very small. We need giant hoses | 
turned on these fires which are rag- 
ing in great proportions in so many 
of our legislative bodies, it is true. — 
But even more important, we need 
tens and hundreds of thousands of 
people, with pitchers full of sound 
arguments, experience, and common | 
sense, putting out the hundreds of 
thousands of little fires of socialistic | 
dogma that are being started every 
day in every corner of our country. 
I hope each of you present goes out 
of here with a pitcher full, with a 
knowledge of how to keep replenish- 
ing it, and with a willingness to pay 
attention to every little flame. 
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Left to right: Marion J. Wise, Jr.; Dr. Neal Bowman, and President 
A. Oram Fulton. These men led the two-day Industry Leaders’ Program 
sponsored by the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce in cooperation with the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 
| Mr. Wise of NAM is an economist, business consultant, and lecturer. 
Dr. Neal Bowman of NAM is recorded in “Who’s Who in America” as an 
educator, author, lecturer and sales psychologist. 
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Portion of group which attended two-day Cambridge Industry Leaders’ 
Program held by the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce in Smith House. 
First row on left, front to rear: President Fulton, Messrs. Howie, Hinman, 
Ryan, Jr., Thomson, Keeler, and Sessums. Second row front to rear: Messrs. 
Nickels, Cless, Giles, Lovejoy, Morss, and Zitter. At rear wall, left to right: 
Messrs. Morris, Brock, Ellsworth, and Boland. 

Mr. Robert H. W. Welch, Jr. gave the opening address, “America Needs 
Business Leadership”. 
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Another group picture of those in attendance at two-day Cambridge 
Industry Leaders’ Program. The gentlemen in the first row on right, from 
front to rear: Messrs. Krackeler, Massih, Griffin, Prof. Foster, Pietz, Munroe 
and Weedon. Opposite these men are Messrs. Fuller, Wonders, Muzzy, 
‘Tucker, Sawyer, Shea, and Tonon. Mr. Paul Corcoran, Mr. James L. Jenks, 
Jr., and Mr. Harding U. Greene, not shown in the pictures, attended the 
meetings. 

In the far corner of the room is Mr. Easton of NAM, who arranged 
with the Chamber to hold these meetings. 








Hot and Cold Surfaces 286 Portland Street 


HINMAN ASBESTOS KI rkland 7-0550 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 
212 Binney St., Cambridge 
TR ow bridge 6-6510 


Manufacturers of 
Packaging Papers To 
Safeguard 


Industrial Insulation George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 
Your Products 
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CAVALIER 


That Famous STOKER COAL 


is -DdCk eee 


Always the favorite and well 
known for its low ash content 
—averages 3% ash to the ton 
CAVALIER, America’s lead- 
ing stoker coal, is on the 
market again. 


We can help you cut your 
heating costs—stock up now 
with this economical stoker 
fuel.ces 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


, Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The May 31 bulletin of the Division on Necessaries of Life of the State 
Department of Labor and Industries, covering the period from mid-April 
to mid-May, 1949 states: 


The “Massachusetts Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services 
in Large Cities” showed a slight decline from mid-April to mid-May. The 
combined index number of 159.2 for May, 1949, was 0.1% below that of the 
previous month and 0.8% under that of January, 1949, but was 61.0% over 
8 of January, 1941; 9.0% above January, 1947, and 0.6% over January, 


FOOD: The food section of the index showed a small fractional increase 
as meats rose about 1.0%; eggs 5.8%; fruits and vegetables 3.8% and 
canned fruits and vegetables 1.2%. These increases were offset, however, 
by decreases of about 14.0% in poultry; 2.5% in fish, and 2.9% in fats and 
oils. All meats, except bacon, whole ham and salt pork, showed moderate 
increases. 


CLOTHING: Lower average prices in men’s shirts, shorts, shoes and 
boy’s polo shirts, together with slight declines in women’s shoes and girl’s 
pajamas, caused the clothing index to drop slightly. 


SHELTER: The shelter index for mid-May showed a very slight up- 
ward trend over that of the previous month. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Seasonal lower average prices of anthracite, coke 
and fuel oil caused this section of the index to drop 1.38% over that of the 
previous month. 


SUNDRIES: The sundries section of the index for mid-May was 0.1% 

igher than that of mid-April as slightly higher average prices were found 
in some drug items, and scattered increases in barber and beauty shop 
prices as well as increases in other personal care items such as shaving 
creams and face powders. 





COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase — 
April, 1949 May, 1949 May,1948-May, 1949 


| a 185.5 185.6 4.8* 
se pciicseccescsrsecoscsnene 187.7 187.0 1.3 
| 117.3 117.4 2.1 
BI Ti ht .....ossncsuccesse.0e 167.3 165.1 0.06 
en cs scascasssccsvacs 138.4 138.6 4.1 
MEINE aes, ca ncsendeconnacneses 159.4 159.2 0.9* 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 


May, 1949—$.6281 
*Indicates Decrease 
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Aerial Photo 


UMBER 9 of the series shows 

the Cambridge Street section 
and a portion of Somerville. This is 
placed in the first square of the 
third column. The wide highway in 
the right center portion of the pic- 
ture is the Northern Artery. Just 
below the artery near the right edge 
is the plant of John P. Squire Com- 
pany. The two large plots of land 
on Cambridge Street are Cambridge 
Field and the so-called ‘National 
Biscuit” land. The new swimming 
pool was built at Cambridge Field 
last year and a housing project has 
just been approved for the land be- 
tween Willow and Windsor Streets. 
The railroad line running through 
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the center of the picture is part of 
the Boston and Maine. This picture 
is one of the few which shows both 
railroads serving Cambridge. The 
railroad line on the right is the Bos- 
ton & Albany line which serves the 
large industries in lower Cambridge. 

Members who are making a com- 
plete aerial map will notice how in- 
dustry has grown along the railroad 
lines. 


Marriage Licenses 

N April 1949 only two less mar- 

riage licenses were issued than in 
the same month last year. The 143 
licenses issued brings the four month 
total to 386, which is a little over 
seventy-five percent of those issued 
in the same period in 1948. 





Sn Memoriam 


RICHARD BURRAGE CARTER 
1877 - 1949 


Richard B. Carter, President and Treasurer of The 
Carter’s Ink Co., was active in the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce and its predecessor organizations for 
many years. He was one of the founders of the Cam- 
bridge Community Chest. Mr. Carter graduated from 
Harvard University with the degree of A.B. in 1898 
and received the degree of A.M. the following year. 
He began his career with The Carter’s Ink Company 
(founded by his father in 1858) in 1900, became Pres- 
ident in 1903, and later became Treasurer as well. A 
great portion of Richard Carter’s life was devoted to 
helping his fellow man. 
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Change Roster 


HE Piper Brothers, Edward E. 

and Ralph A., formerly doing 
business as Piper Brothers, have now 
incorporated under the name of 
Piper Brothers, Inc. The address, 
telephone number and contact mem- 
ber of this company are the same 
as shown in the Roster. 


About New Members 


HE Badger Manufacturing Com- 
pany is a successor to the Manu- 
facturing Division of the E. B. Bad- 
ger & Sons Company. Although the 
new company officially started opera- 


tions on January lst of this year, 
the entire personnel of the former 


branch was retained in the new or- 


genization. This company regularly 
manufactures more than fifty differ- 
ent metal products closely allied to 
the chemical and petroleum indus- 
tries, as well as expansion joints for 
utilities and industrial heating. Our 
contact member is Harold W. 
Coombs. 

The Clark-Lurton Corporation was 
established in Cambridge in 1938 
under the name of Clark Naval 


Stores Company, owned and oper- 
ated by O. D. Clark. In July 1942 
the Clark-Lurton Corporation was 
formed with O. D. Clark President 
and Treasurer. This company handles 
Turpentine, Linseed Oil, Paint Thin- 
ners, Shellac, Alcohol and Gum 
Rosin, selling to the wholesale trade 
only. Our contact member is O. D. 
Clark. 

Duncan Macandrew, a tailoring 
firm specializing in custom suits sell- 
ing at $60, entered the Cambridge 
scene in January 1948, acquiring 
the business of J. J. Brennan at * 
11 Dunster Street. A famous old 
house founded in 1888, tailor to both 
Presidents Roosevelts, it retains its 
old clientele while attracting thou- 
sands of new customers through its 
policy of carefully tailoring fine 
fabrics at reasonable prices. Its 
president, Donald C. Blake, a native 
of Maine and a graduate of Har- 
vard College in the class of 1948, is 
our contact member. 


Building Permits 

N May building permits totaling 

$678,357 were issued. These cover 

additions and alterations as well as 
new construction. The five-month 
total for 1949 is now $6,083,294. 

The largest permit issued in April 
was for the new Brown-Wales Com- 
pany building at 165 Rindge Avenue, 
which will cost approximately $200,- 
000. Only two permits were granted 
for new residential construction. 
Cambridge continues to grow—in- 
dustrially. 
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$2,250,000 in Plants Rises On Cambridge 
Ashes, Swamps 


By WILLIAM F. HOMER, JR. 


Reprinted from the May 15, 1949 issue of the Boston Herald by special 
permission of the author and of the Boston Herald-Traveler Corp. 


OST-WAR Cambridge stakes its 
industrial claim to fame beyond 
the glitter of ‘‘“Research Row.” 

Although shining plants along the 
Charles dress the city up on the 
East, out where the West begins, on 
the borders of Belmont and Arling- 
ton, a Phoenix rises literally from 
the ashes. Not a “Research Row,” 
it can stand on its own today and 
tomorrow as a “Steel Sequence.” 

Out of pre-war ashes and gravel, 
and rusty iron and swamp, with an 
occasional startling patch of solid 
ground, west-end Cambridge now 
boasts post-war construction of 
seven modern brick and steel and 
glass-housed industries, which cost 
upwards of $2,250,000 to build and 
which hire 500 workers. 

Seven are there today, built since 
1946 on the approximate two square 
miles within the boundaries of Ale- 
wife Brook Parkway, Concord Ave- 
nue, Smith Place and Rindge Avenue 
extension. Others are on the way. 
Some newcomers merely have op- 
tions on land. Others have pile-rest- 
ing foundations. And a third group 
of new neighbors already is busy 
with bulldozers and building. 

Some of the firms are Cambridge 
enterprises of long standing. They 


merely moved from one part of the 
city to another because they liked 
the place. Others came from out- 
side. All of them cheer for the new 
locality that turns swamp into steel 
and miasma into money. 

Like Spurs, Siding 

They like the spurs and sidings 
from the main line of the Boston 
& Maine’s Fitchburg division. They 
like the highway accessibility, north, 
west and south, because of their de- 
pendence on trucks as well as rail. 
They wish that bus service was 
better, but point out-that before the 
war there was no bus service at all. 
There was no one to serve. — 

Avery & Saul, West End Iron, 
Bethlehem Steel, M. E. Baker, Rob- 
ert Gair, Wasco Flashing—these are 
the steel and other industrial post- 
war plants that have made a minor 
miracle from a marsh. They agree 
that the pioneer is the veteran A. 
O. Wilson of the structural steel 
plant that bears his name. Alone 
in the area in 1923, he ranks with 
the post-war expansionists through 
a $100,000 doubling of his plant in 
1947. An original 60-foot building 
has grown to 30,000 square feet un- 
der cover. 

The 100- employee Wilson plant 


1949 


was not founded upon a rock. It is 
built upon a brick kiln. No fill was 
needed there. No “buttonwood tree” 
symbolized its founding, but there 
was a giant oak that blocked Smith 
place. This was the first Wilson 
routing problem to be solved, and 
the second was his persuasion of the 
then Boston Elevated that a Bel- 
mont Concord Avenue bus line could 
be made to pay. The years of the 
Wilson expansion are 1925, 1931, 
1943, 1947 and 1949. 

His pre-war neighbor is the re- 
enforcing rod yard of Ryerson Steel 
Company. and isolated on “good 
soil” on the flats beyond was ‘the 
fertilizer”, or more formally, the 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange. 

But present-day steel moves down 
from this westernmost corner of the 
area to the eastern or Rindge ave- 
nue extension extremity. There the 
caissons have rolled not along, but 
down into the ground, together with 
piles as deep as 40 feet, and “spread 
footings.” There the “fill” from one 
cleared and constructed site goes 
into made land for another in an 
unspoken. good neighbor policy. 
There, trim brick exteriors cloak 
soothing fluorescent and green of- 
fice building interiors, with steel and 
glass fabricating and storage sheds 
rising into the sky. 

Plants Described 

Bethlehem, formerly in Charles- 
town, is the first of these in a dual 
combination of engineering offices 
and fabricating shop for the com- 
pany’s concrete reinforcing bars and 
wire rope. It took a year to build, 


Plants Rise 


- foundation for Ward Steel 
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from August, 1946 to August, 1947. 
Yet the trim green lawn looks dec- 
ades old around the $350,000 plant 
that employs 40 people, with George 
M. Every, shop manager, and Ches- 
ter M. Hinds, chief engineer. 

Next is the cleared and settled 
Com- 
pany’s warehouse that won’t be 
built until 1950. Two sites beyond, 
construction crews are operating on 
the $800,000 steel warehouse and 
office building of Brown-Wales Com- 
pany, another South Boston emigre, 
which expects to move into its new 
heme this fall. 

In between is the 32,000 ‘square- 
foot plant into which Avery & Saul 
moved: from South Boston last 
November, with ._employment for 
100. This maker of steel plate for 
the machine tool industry and spe- 
cialty items for the paper industry 
and rolling mills finds a war neces- 
sary to make it move. Founded on 
Congress Street in 1911 by Fred L. 
Avery, with Arthur D: Saul, it 
moved to South Boston after World 
War I, and to Cambridge after 
World War II. Two workers who 
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drove horse-drawn trucks on Con- 
gress Street drive motor trucks in 
Cambridge. ° 

Founded in 1911, too, was the 
neighbor across the street, West 
End Iron Works. Benjamin Yanof- 
sky brought his structural steel and 
ornamental iron business, for build- 
ings and bridges, from Columbia 
and Hampshire Streets, Cambridge, 
to the west end site early in 1948 
“Because we didn’t want to leave 
the city.” 

The steel firms, to a man, find 
business good, like their industry 
over the nation. Other types of 
companies share the comforts of 
their new Cambridge home. Some 
of them say business could be better. 

In the southern corner, where the 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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parkway rounds into Concord ave- 
nue, is the electroplating and polish- 
ing equipment jobbing firm of M. E. 
Baker Company. This transplanted 
Cambridge firm moved in January 1, 
this year, after six months of con- 
struction, based on 38-foot piles. 
Down Fawcett Street, in the mid- 
dle of the area, is the biggest struc- 
ture of all, the $1,000,000 corrugated 
box plant of Robert Gair Company 
which serves most of New England. 
Its straight-line receiving, proces- 
sing and shipping plant runs an 
eighth of a mile straightaway. It 
is practically the “oldest inhabi- 
tant,” coming from Newton Upper 
Falls in 1947, when its lease expired. 
“They tell me we built it here so 
I could be nearer home,” explains 









—— 
Get FULL Coverage 
at Lower Net Cost! 


FRED F. STOCKWELL 
Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 


INSURANCE 
18 Brattle Street 
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affable division manager Gordon W. 
Olson of Belmont, 33 years with the 
company. Actually, shipping and 
labor supply advantages helped 
place the huge plant (150,000 square 
feet) where 100 work. 

Across Fawcett Street is its small- 
er neighbor, Wasco Flashing Com- 
pany, makers of construction ma- 
terials, which came into the West 
End area the hard way. 

“We broke ground here last Oc- 
tober,” says W. C. Sampson, assist- 
ant treasurer. “On December 28, 
1948, a three alarm fire burned us 
out of our Kendall Square quarters. 
We moved out here—I don’t think 
all the windows were in. We kept 
going, did things by hand we ordin- 
arily do by machine. Just now, we’re 


One of Camlyidges 
Anil idles 
CAIN’S 


FAMILY of FINE FOODS 


+ MAYONNAISE 
%& POTATO CHIPS 













gf * HORSE-RADISH 
= & SWEET RELISH 
x SANDWICH SPREAD 


JOHN E. CAIN CO. Cambridge, Mass. 





catching up.” 

Next to Wasco, some 142 pilings 
with footings on top have gone down 
56 feet, and the $200,000 structure 
for West Disinfecting Company, 
makers of 400 public health sanita- 
tion products, is beginning to take 
shape. Manager John S. Mahoney 
says the building will be ready by 
October. 

And on the corner by the Baker 
plant, the orange roof of a roadside 
restaurant, to be ready in six weeks,, 
now gleams where formerly only 
dump fires glowed. 

For the benefit of all small boys 
in Cambridge, Arlington and Bel- 
mont, it will NOT be managed by 
Ted Williams, as the rumor has 
gone. 


IF YOU 
Need Industrial Lumber 


CALL THIS NUMBER 
KI 7-0040 
Sterritt’s Will Serve You 
F. D. STERRITT 
LUMBER CO. 


Portland and Albany Sts. 
Cambridge 
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Portion of head table at last Speakers’ Meeting of the season, left to 
right: Fred F. Stockwell of Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc.; R. Parker Dudley 
of Dudley and Borland; John F. Couming, Manager of the Cambridge office 
of New England Tel. & Tel. Co.; Samuel H. Zitter, Treasurer, Platt Con- 
tracting Co., Inc.; C. Richard Smart, Vice President, County Bank & Trust 
Co.; A. Oram Fulton, Chairman of the Board of Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., 
President of the County Bank & Trust Co., and President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce; Frederick H. Nickels, Treasurer, The Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Co., and Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee; and Arthur G. 
MacKenzie. All of the guests, with the exception of Mr. Fulton and Mr. 
Nickels, are members of the Chamber’s Membership Club which reached 
the record total of 506 new members in four years. Mr. Smart, serving his 
first year on the club, was second high man with a total of 19 new members. 

President Fulton’s talk, ‘‘“Rock-a-Bye Baby,” was enthusiastically re- 


ceived by members and guests who filled the ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
mander. es 


SHOP AND SAVE 
AT YOUR 
“FRIENDLY STORE” 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 





1815 Massachusetts Avenue iT LIKES YOU 
at Porter Sq. SEVEN-UP BOTTLING CO. 
Tel. TR. 6-4010 141 Hampshire St. KI. 7-3400 





99 First Street TR. 6-3623 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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Portion of head table at June Speakers’ Meeting. Left to right: Arthur 


G. MacKenzie, President, MacKenzie Motor Sales, Inc., 


and Chairman of 


the Membership Club; Alfred M. Keeler, Vice President, Harvard Trust 


Company, 


bers for a two-year total of 83; William H. Coss, 
~Co.; Benjamin P. Wild, Roofing Contractor; 
Representative, Dudley and Borland; and Clifford G. 


who again led the individual scoring by producing 27 new mem- 


Manager, Personal Finance 
A. Warren Hanson, Insurance 
Stedman of the Metro- 


politan Coal Company. Two members of the Club were unable to be pres- 


ent—Chesterman Bowes of George A. Giles 


of Colonial Beverage Co. 


Cambridge Statistics 

HE May 24 bulletin of the De- 
. partment of Labor and Indus- 
‘tries of Massachusetts shows little 
change from the previous one in em- 
ployment and wages paid. As ex- 
pected, construction increased con- 
siderably as indicated by the in- 
crease shown with only 48 companies 


and Son, and Henry Finger 


reporting as compared with 61 last 
month. Of the fourteen large cities 
of the State reporting, only one 
other shows a plus factor in both 
employment and wages. The de- 
creases range from —0.4 to —24.9. 
Figures shown below are not com- 
plete for Cambridge, and are to be 
used for trends only. 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from March 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
220 21,380 $1,127,762 +0.8 +0. 
Manufacturing. ............0... 81 12,884 693,413 —0.3 —1.0 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 53 2,535 121,127 +3.0 +1.9 
PIREPTICLION so cccscscdesvantencase 48 903 56,784 +16.8 +5.7 
All Other Classes.............. 38 5,058 256,438 _ +0.9 


* Per cent change negligible 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


Medes aha 


in June? 


he pe Lis: 


in World War II? 


Chapter ? 


poets 


in Cambridge ? 


~ 


Will a Chamber of Commerce outing be held this summer? 
How many electric meters in Cambridge? 
What city directories were added to the Chamber of Commerce library 


How many gas meters are there in Cambridge? 
What date was the American Red Cross founded? 
What per cent of wounded American servicemen were aided by blood 


Where can you register to donate blood to the Cambridge Red Cross 
What dates and where will the next Red Cross Blood Mobile unit be 


Why does Red Cross need my blood now? 


10. Did Cambridge citizens give as many units of blood in the last current 


year as was used in Cambridge? 


(Answers to questions on page 28.) 


Nominations 


HE Committee to Nominate Di- 

rectors to replace the eight Di- 
rectors retiring September 30, 1949, 
and also the vacancy caused by the 
death of Thomas M. Fitzpatrick, has 
submitted its selections which ap- 
pear on the opposite page. 

Mr. Paul W. Fitzpatrick, who was 
elected by the Board of Directors to 
serve until the next general election, 
has been nominated by the Commit- 
tee to complete the term. 


The eight Directors elected will 
serve a three-year term beginning 
October 1, 1949. The Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce has a 24- 
member Board of Directors, eight 
elected each year. To allow for any 
additional nominating for Directors, 
Article II, Section 3 of the By-Laws, 
provides: “Any ten or more Active 
members may propose nominees for 


Directors by submitting such pro- 
posals in writing, signed by all spon- 
soring members, to the Clerk not 
later than ten (10) days following 
publication of list of nominees certi- 
fied by the Clerk. The Clerk shall 
certify such lists and cause the 
names to be included on the official 
ballot”. 

The election of new Directors will 
take place by mailed ballot. All vot- 
ing members will be provided with 
Certified Ballots issued under the 
direction of the Election Committee. 

The Committee to Nominate Di- 
rectors: Samuel H. Zitter, Chairman, 
Treasurer, Platt Contracting Co., 
Inc.; Robert R. Duncan, President, 
Harvard Trust Company; George W. 
Hinman, President, Hinman Asbes- 
tos Corp.; Francis R. Houlihan, 
Treasurer, Moller’s, Inc.; Elmer A. 
Noden, Sales Manager, F. S. Payne 
o- : 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following list of names is the selection ef the Nominating Committee 
for the Board of Directors of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce to take 
the place of the present Directors retiring September 30, 1949: 


William Ginsburg Richard S. Morse 
President President 
Enterprise Moakler Co., Inc. National Research Corp. 
155 Second Street 70 Memorial Drive 
Timothy W. Good, Jr. Henry P. O’Rourke 
Vice-President General Office Manager 
Harvard Trust Company Lever Brothers Company 
689 Massachusetts Avenue 50 Memorial Drive 
John P. Lyons Robert H. W. Welch, Jr. 
Publicity Director Vice-President 
J. H. Corcoran & Co., Inc. James O. Welch Co. 
Central Square 810 Main Street 
Albert O. Wilson 
George A. McLaughlin President 
Attorney A. O. Wilson Structural Co. 
- 562 Huron Avenue 40 Smith Place 


Paul W. Fitzpatrick, Chairman of the Board, Brown Durrell Co. 


(Two-Year Term to fill unexpired term of Thomas M. Fitzpatrick (deceased) 


Committee to Nominate Directors 


Samuel H. Zitter, Chairman 





| Robert R. Duncan Francis R. Houlihan 
George W. Hinman Elmer A. Noden 
This list was certified on June 23, 1949 by 
(Signed) SAMUEL H. ZITTER, Clerk 





See opposite page for method of submitting further nominations. 
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Congratulations ber of Commerce 1944-1947; Chair- 
AMUEL D. WONDERS, former- man of the Finance Committee 
ly Vice-President of The Car- 1947; member of the Executive Com- 
ter’s Ink Co., has been elected Pres- mittee 1947; Finance Committee 
ident of the company. He served as 1948 and Committee to Nominate 
a Director of the Cambridge Cham- Directors 1947 ana 1948. 


Lifebuoy with its Purifying Ingredient 


GETS SKIN CLEANER 


STOPS ‘‘B.0.’’ as no other leading soap can! 


In 820 scientific tests 
doctors proved it! 


we The cleaner you get your skin, 
the doctors found, the safer you 
are from “B.O.” (body odor). 
After comparing the effects of 
daily baths with different soaps, 
the doctors say you are cleaner, 
safer from “B.O.” when you 
take your daily bath with Lzfe- 
buoy. Doctors say Lifebuoy’s 
clean-smelling purifying ingre- 
dient makes the difference. And 
this same purifying ingredient 
actually makes Lifebuoy mld- 
er. Get Lifebuoy today! 


LIFE BUOY so refreshing 


so mild 
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FINE 
LEVER 
PRODUCT 











Lifebuoy is used in the homes of 


40 million considerate Americans USE IT DAILY 
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Labor Mart Goes Technical 
By ARTHUR P. McLELLAN, Manager 
Cambridge Office, Division of Employment Security 


UNE and jobs; alliteration—Yes!! 

But actual reality at 36 Church 
Street, Harvard Square, the time and 
place where hundreds of young men 
ana women converge for a start in 
a business career. Since 1906, the 
State Employment Service of the 
Division of Employment Security, 
has interviewed, appraised and pre- 
pared these young people on one 
hand; and on the other, relied upon 
the splendid cooperation of local in- 
dustry to provide “THE JOB.” 


It is possible that some employ- 
ers may look upon the public em- 
ployment office as the point for re- 
cruitment of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers only. The ability of 
the Service to supply highly skilled, 
technical and professional people has 
‘been continually and_ successfully 
maintained; but perhaps because of 
the lack of an adequate publicity 
program, has not been brought to 
the notice of a large section of com- 
merce and industry. 


For years it has been the custom 
for employers of engineers and 
other professional workers to visit 
the placement services of colleges 
to interview seniors who have spe- 
cialized in particular fields, In this 
manner the employer contacted per- 
haps the top ten percent. Many good 
prospects do not place in this top 
ten percent scholastically. Others in 

















smaller colleges were not always 
visited. These factors limit the field 
available to employers. Small com- 
panies many times do not feel that 
they can afford to spend the time 
and money involved in such recruit- 
ment. 

The local employment offices of 
the States’ Division of Employment 
Security maintain active listings of 
available professional workers; some 
with a wide range of qualifying ex- 
perience in addition to bachelors’ or 
masters’ degrees. Present lists in the 
office at. 36 Church Street, Harvard 
Square, include cost and general ac- 
countants, architects, chemists and 
chemical engineers. There are elec- 
trical, mechanical and industrial en- 
gineers, as well. 

While the air contains many inti- 
mations, ominous or hopeful, ac- 
cording to which side of the fence 
the hearer is on, that we are going 
intc a buyer’s market in employ- 


Factory Trucks 
Electric Hoists 
Motors 
Materiel Handling 


Equipment 


OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
Main and Portland Sts. 
TR owbridge 6-7540 
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ment; there are many open jobs on 
the current lists for which the Ser- 
vice seeks qualified applicants. Tech- 
nically trained graduates are urged 
to use the facilities of the local office 
and to detail their achievements and 
qualifications on its application 
form. 

The young university graduate 
has “the world as his oyster,” liter- 
ally, as never before. The Orient, 
Europe, Alaska, all beckon. Jobs in 
foreign fields include attractive 
spots for engineers in civil, struc- 
tural, electrical, and aeronautical 
fields. Other distant openings call 
for cost, budget and fiscal account- 
ants, statisticians and instructors in 
various technical subjects. 

In the continental United States, 
the office lists opportunities for en- 
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gineers in electrical laboratories, 
construction, time study and mining 
operations. 

Right here in Massachusetts, it 
has jobs available for qualifying 
graduates in many other engineer- 
ing branches. Electrical and elec- 
tronic openings lead the list, which 
includes one nearby chance for a 
civil engineer in hydraulics and sev- 
eral others in machine design. 

In addition to its activities with 
professional and technical employers 
and workers, the Church Street 
office maintains full coverage of the 
industrial and commercial employ- 
ment fields. 

Both employers and workers are 
urged to use its facilities, which 
are extended without fee of any 
kind. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 24 


1. A Committee of Three, after investigation and discussion, recommended 
that the present time and prevailing conditions were inopportune to 
hold an outing of the high calibre held previously. The matter will be 


considered again in the fall. 


Serko 


There are approximately 36,600 electric meters in Cambridge. 
New editions of directories added to the Chamber library in June were: 


1949 Attleboro, Massachusetts; 1949 Darien, Connecticut; 1949 Gardner, 
Massachusetts; 1949 New Haven, Connecticut; 1949 East Providence, 
Rhode Island; 1948 Meriden, Connecticut; 1949 Milford, Connecticut; 
1948 Central Berkshire, Massachusetts; 1948 Pittsfield, Massachusetts; 
1948 Fulton, New York; 1948 Nashua, New Hampshire; 1948 Sanford, 


Maine. 


May 21, 1881. 
97.3 per cent. 


Sor RASS 


There are approximately 32,000 gas meters in Cambridge. 


1000 Massachusetts Avenue—just call ELiot 4-7800. 
July 5 and 6 at Cambridge High & Latin School—12 to 6 p. m.— 


register for an appointment at ELiot 4-7800. 


= 


To save the life of a man, woman or child. 


10. No—Cambridge citizens and hospitals used 1823 units of blood, but 
only 958 units were given in the same period. 1, 
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' FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 






. PAID-UP CERTIFICATES PRIOR ISSUE OR CURRENT 
an | MONTHLY SAVINGS 

t A savings-investment with a ACCOUNTS 

i rage face value and quar- Maturing value $200. Monthly 


payments of $1. a Share until 
maturity. Dividends quarterly. 


ey cee | NT. BH 
Ss DIVIDENDS 
Z 0 Never Paid Less 0 
RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
HARRY R. ANDREWS, Treasurer 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 
Harvard Square TRowbridge 6-2278 
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In CAMBRIDGE, It’s | 


- Whittemore Bros. Corp. _ | 

' manufacturers of EME 
Shoe Polishes 

eee Dressings ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 

eee Leather Dyes AND 


- 


f ; Saddle Soz 
a ae Sy [fae Camera Exchange 


Bi: 
a <2 pyaterproof Dressings 110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
a. CAMBRIDGE 38. MASS. 


» WHOTEL CONTINENTAL 
Se CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
“One of New England’s Best Hotels’’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr , General Manager 





You Are Invited To An 


OPEN HOUSE > 


Friday and Saturday fiz ied a 


JULY 8th and Sth 


at the News, 


house F; iday and eichee July 8th and 9th, covuae 

2 to. 9 p.m. to visit the new modern steam electric Eanes 

of the Cambridge Electric Light Company on First $ 

bank of the Charles River Basin. Come and oe 
and see where kilowatts are made. - 


CAMBRIDGE 


Electric Light Company 


719 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 36 BRATTLE STREET 








CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC BUILDING 
JULY - - 1949 
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SHOP AND SAVE 
AT YOUR 
“FRIENDLY STORE” 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
at Porter Sq. 
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WE ALL MUST COOPERATE 


Statement by Chamber President HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


following visit of Board of Directors to the White House 


E invited President Truman 

to come over and meet with 
our Board at Chamber Headquarters. 
Because of his extremely busy sched- 
ule, he graciously invited the mem- 
bers of the Board to come over to 
the White House instead. 

We assured him of our support in 
his efforts to put into effect as much 
of the Hoover Commission recom- 
‘mendations as possible and at the 
earliest possible time. Since Congress 
jpassed the Reorganization Act of 
1949, the President can now move 
w ith dispatch. 
| Soundest Program 
We also assured him of our sup- 






port on any other immediate meas- 
ures which might bring government 
expenditures within expected income, 
because we believe the American 
people realize that this is the sound- 
est kind of program for us to follow 
in the face of present conditions. 

All Americans know what is 
meant by good times and bad times. 
We all want good times and we are 
all! concerned as to what kind of 
times we are heading for. 

On the basis of cold statistics, bus- 
iness is now off from its postwar 
peak. But the need for confidence is 
a lot greater than the need for sta- 
tistics. 
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What is the basis on which we can 
have confidence? What is business 
doing about the situation? 


Getting Lower Prices 


There is one thing it is doing about 
it—high-priced inventories are rap- 
idly being used up and manufact- 
urers are rapidly reducing prices on 
all kinds of goods, and I don’t know 
of anything that we all want more 
than lower prices. In fact, we are 
getting more of them every day now. 
That’s all to the good. 

Now, what about labor? It is true 
that employment figures are off. This 
is not as bad as it seems because the 
total number of people employed is 
much larger than it was even a year 
ago. 

One of the very good signs is that 
all of us are beginning to place a 
higher value on our own jobs. That 
goes for men from the top job right 
down to the average worker. That is 
also a good thing because it means 
we will do a better job. 

Nothing insures good times more 
than high individual production and 
a sincere willingness of people to put 
their shoulders to the wheel to get 
costs down. 


Watch Spending 


Of course, we look to the govern- 
ment to do its share, too. From the 
long range standpoint, the report of 
the Hoover Commission points out 
the methods of giving us more effi- 
cient government operation at lower 
cost, but for the immediate situa- 
tion, we believe the American peo- 
ple will be best served if the gov- 
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ernment does not spend more than 
it takes in. 

Just as every businessman finds it 
is necessary to re-examine all of his 
expenditures to see whether he is 
getting his money’s worth, so the 
government can do the same and 
make economies wherever possible. 

Now all these things will help us 
to go through this readjustment and 
avoid that period of bad times. There 
are other encouraging signs. People’s 
savings are large and this makes for 
a good deal of individual security. 


Flexible System 

Our country is sound. Our system 
is flexible, and not rigid, but there 
is one great danger and that is that 
some groups or individuals will use 
this period to blame our difficulties 
on others. This is not the way to ac- 
complish results that we must ac- 
complish. 

We’re all in this together and 
we’ve got to cooperate together — 
management, labor and government. | 
If we do this, our people will have 
reason to have confidence in the fut- 
ure and will follow constructive lead- 
ership wherever they find it. 

Anyone who sells the country short 
today is wrong. 


Information Wanted 

E desire information on com- 

panies which have been in 
business in Cambridge fifty years or 
more. Please send to the Chamber 
office date on which business was > 
established in Cambridge or moved 
to Cambridge. | 
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Changes At Lever 

HARLES LUCKMAN, President 

of Lever Brothers Company, 
has announced a number of person- 
nel changes including the appoint- 
ment of two Vice-Presidents and the 
creation of a Planning Committee. 
All appointments represent promo- 
tions from within the Lever organi- 
zation. 

James A. Barnett, Vice President 
and General Manager of the Pepso- 
dent Division in Chicago, is named 
Vice President in Charge of Adver- 
tising for Lever Brothers. 

William H. Burkhart, who has 
been Director of Manufacture, is 
promoted to Vice President in Charge 
of Manufacturing and Traffic. 





Bee. 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wethereil Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 


Lever Changes 
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Dr. Theodore H. Rider, formerly 
Associate Director of Research, be- 
comes Director of Research. 

Named to the Planning Commit- 
tee, which will assume responsibility 
for long-range planning and which 
also will be given special assignment 
by the President are Robert F. Elder, 
Arthur P. MacIntyre and Alexander 
B. Stewart. All three are Vice Presi- 
dents, have long records of service 
with the company, and are familiar 
with all phases of its activities. 

John W. Bodman, who has been 
Director of Research, is appointed 
te a newly-created position of Chief 
Development & Consultant to work 
on long-range product and process 
development. 


Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOb 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 











Picture shows Harding U. Greene, Vice President and General Manager 
of the Cambridge Electric Light Company, shaking hands and welcoming 
Mayor Michael J. Neville to the opening of the new Kendall Square Station 
of the Cambridge Electric Light Company. Watching the proceedings, left 
to right: Floyd D. Campbell, President; City Manager Col. John B. Atkin- 
son, and H. Coleman Moore, Jr., Treasurer. In the background is the 1914 
electric automobile in which Mr. Greene transported the Mayor and City 
Manager to the plant. 

The building has a frontage of 218 feet on First Street, and the present 
building for the first unit extends back 118 feet along the Broad Canal. The 
central part is approximately 10 stories high. One unit of the new electric 
plant—a 20,000-kilowatt turbine driven generator—which will take care of 
nearly half the requirements of all the homes, stores and factories in Cam- 
bridge on an average day is now in operation. A second unit which will 
more than double the capacity of the plant will be in operation in 1951. The 
plant was located on the waterfront because of the need of large amounts 
of water for the condenser, and because the ‘site is accessible to barges 
bringing in fuel. While the plant is now operating on oil, it can be switched 
quickly and easily to coal if coal becomes cheaper than oil. 

The opening of the first unit of the new plant means much to Cambridge. 
It is indicative of the industrial expansion in the city. In ten short years 
the demand for electricity has doubled. To the residents of Cambridge, who 
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are paying the lowest price in history for the electricity they use in their 
home, the Kendall Square Station means a better chance that these prices 
can continue at the present low levels. To the industrialist considering Cam- 
bridge as a homd for his plant it not only offers assured light and power, 
but live steam for processing and heat. To the taxpayer in Cambridge, it 
represents an increase in the assessed valuation, now over $200,000,000. It 
is an important contribution to the growing needs of a growing city. 





Lifebuoy with its Purifying Ingredient 


GETS SKIN CLEANER 


STOPS ‘‘B. 0.’’as no other leading soap can! 


sees aes 
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Doctors proved it in 820 tests! 
The cleaner you get your skin, the 
safer you are from ‘‘B.O.”’ (body 
odor). Doctors had people take 
daily baths with different soaps, 
and compared the protection each 
soap gave...proved you are clean- 
er, safer from ‘‘B.O.”’ when you 
bathe daily with Lifebuoy. It’s 
more effective than any other lead- 
ing soap against the ‘‘invisible 
dirt’’ that brings on ‘‘B. O.”’ 
Lifebuoy is milder, faster-lather- 
ing, too! Buy Lifebuoy today! 


Try Big New BATH Size 
LIFEBUOY 








Another Fine 
Product of 
Lever Brothers 
Company 

Lifebuoy is used in 
the homes of 40 million 


considerate Americans USE IT DAILY! 
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ings at night. The latest addition to this group is the new building of the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company. As shown in the picture above, the 
work is not quite completed as more lights are to be used to clear up the 
shadows. 

This plant is one of the most efficient of its size in the country. It 
requires only 8/10 of a pound of coal to turn out a kilowatt hour of elec- 
tricity. In 1948 the average use of coal per kilowatt hour generated in the 


U. S. was 1.3 pounds. Twenty-five years ago this use was over two pounds 
per kilowatt hour. 


Manufacturers of Commercial 
Screw Machine Products Banking 
Trust 








of Every Description 





CAMBRIDGE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 


Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 
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Cambridge waterfront between Kendall and Lechmere Squares takes on 
a new look with the completion of the new Kendall Square Steam-Electric 
Generating Station of the Cambridge Electric Light Company. Next to the 
new building is The Carter’s Ink Company building and also the four-story 
building of Ginn and Company. On the front is the one-story Behr-Manning 
Corp. building and the three-story Brown Durrell Company building. The 
vacant land adjoining the Brown Durrell property is the city-owned land, 
brochures covering which were sent to all contact members of the Chamber 
during the month. Another building such as the one just completed will 
make an impressive looking front from the Boston side of the Charles River. 


Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 


212 Binney St., Cambridge WZ 
TR owbridge 6-6510 ie FAMOUS 
SINCE I89I 
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CAVA L tee 


That Famous STOKER COAL 


is back . 


Always the favorite and well 
known for its low ash content 
—averages 3% ash to the ton 
CAVALIER, America’s lead- 
ing stoker coal, is on the 
market again. 


We can help you cut your 
heating costs—stock up now 
with this economical stoker 
fuel... 





MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


| Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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By JOHN H. CAMPBELL 
Treasurer, Cambridge Civic Association 
HROUGHOUT Massachusetts tions, but whether with a change in 
citizens interested in the city administration, they would have 
manager-Plan E form of government jobs. 


have been watching developments in 
the City of Cambridge. Seven and a 
half years of Plan E in this city 
have been enough to prove that the 
advances and improvements are last- 
ing, and have been sound not only 
for citizens, industrial plants, and 
“merchants but for the employees of 
the city as well. 

One phase of this new government 
which has not been given much 
‘prominence in the press is the im- 
‘proved personnel relationships with 
‘the employees of the city. Since the 
‘advent of Plan E in 1942, the work- 
‘ers have been given a sense of dig- 
nity in their work. Promotions have 
been made from the ranks and this 
is the most important single factor 
in the better relations of employees 
and taxpayers. 

| There never has been any  unwill- 
‘ingness on the part of the industrial- 
ists, merchants and other taxpayers 
of the city to do their part in bear- 
‘ing expenses of city government. 
‘Their only objection during pre-Plan 
E days was that money paid in taxes 
‘was not spent for the benefit of citi- 
zens at large. The problem in the 
past was not whether city employees 
‘would have tools after the city elec- 
| 








Now the Cambridge Civic Associ- 
ation is proud of the fact that the 
city does have the highest wage 
rates for municipal personnel in 
Massachusetts. Why shouldn’t we? 
The city demands the best in the 
way of municipal services and it gets 
just that. 

For example, Cambridge now has 
a street paving crew which does 
such a good job at low cost the As- 
sociation tendered the twenty-one 
men a reception a year ago last 
Spring! 

Cambridge also has a crew which 
does all maintenance work on the 
city buildings and does it well. This 
group has placed the schools in good 
condition. For the efficiency and low 
cost with which this crew has done 
its work, a reception was also held 
by the citizens in appreciation. 

But whoever heard of a commun- 
ity so appreciative of the excellent 
service provided by the men of its 
garbage and ash removal department 
that it gave them a party attended 
by more than 300 citizens! That is 
what happened in Cambridge re- 
cently. 

The men of the city departments 
in Cambridge now have the newest 
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and most valuable equipment of any 
city in Massachusetts. In 1941, the 
average age of our fire apparatus 
was more than twelve years and 
some pieces dated back to President 
Harding’s occupancy of the White 
House. Today our entire fire depart- 
ment equipment is virtually brand 
new and the men keep this in excel- 
lent condition. What a wonderful 
change! 

Before Plan E the Police Depart- 
ment had four patrol cars so broken 
down that egg crates had to be used 
to prop up the seats. By the end of 
this year we expect to have 10 squad 
cars equipped with two-way radios, 
four detective cars and other new 
police vehicles. 


IF YOU 
Need Industrial Lumber 


CALL THIS NUMBER 
KI 7-0040 


Sterritt’s Will Serve You 


F. D. STERRITT 
LUMBER CO. 


Portland and Albany Sts. 


Cambridge 





It has been the policy of the Cam- 
bridge Civic Association to devote 
its time and energies to maintaining 
in Cambridge the good government 
for which such a hard fight was 
fought. An editorial which appeared 
in a Springfield, Mass. newspaper 
recently, expressing concern about 
the wage increases granted in Cam- 
bridge under the city manager form 
of government, gives us the oppor- 
tunity to stack our city government 
up against that of another city. 

Perhaps the editorial writer was 
concerned with the impact of the 
Cambridge wage increases on our 
city finances. During the period of 
falling tax rates from 1941 to 1945 
the Springfield rate dropped 2.9%, 


Complete 
Commercial 


Banking Service 
County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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and in the same period Cambridge’s 
tax rate dropped 30.5%. During the 
period of rising tax rates from 1945 
to 1948, Springfield’s tax rate in- 
creased 19% and Cambridge’s only 
10.25%. For the entire period of 
Plan E in Cambridge the Springfield 
tax rate rose $5.40 and the Cam- 
bridge tax rate declined $6.40. 


During this period Cambridge re- 
duced its debt from over $11 million 
to less than $3 million, re-equipped 
its police and fire departments, its 
street department, built a much 


needed municipal swimming pool 


and rebuilt another, expanded its 
appropriation 


recreation and re- 








Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 





Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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equipped city hospitals—all out of 
cash “on the line.” 

The Cambridge Civic Association 
does not believe in going into action 
only at election time. It works the 
entire year to help keep better gov- 
ernment in this city. Good govern- 
ment serves all citizens, and helps 
to attract new industries, thus pro- 
viding more jobs and bettering liv- 
ing conditions, as evidenced in Cam- 
bridge under the Council-Manager 
(Plan E) form of government. 

Good government is one of the 
prime requisites for a growing com- 
munity. Cambridge has continued to 
grow in the past seven odd years. 


A MOST PLEASING 
ASSORTMENT 








Lovell + Covell. 


] 
mS CHOCOLATES 
Made by 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


What were the original names of the following streets: Mount Auburn 
Street, Dunster Street, Holyoke Street, Brattle Square and part of 
Eliot Street ? 
Where was the “cow-common’—the “ox-pasture’” ? 
What was the annual value of manufactured products in Cambridge 
in 1875—in 1946? 
What was the property valuation in 1849—in 1949? 
In 18938 how many members were in the Citizens’ Trade Association, 
the forerunner of the Chamber of Commerce? How many members in 
the Chamber of Commerce in 1949? 
When was the Mount Auburn Cemetery consecrated? The Cambridge 
Cemetery ? 
What city directories were added to the Chamber of Commerce library 
in July? 
How many volumes are there in libraries in Cambridge—1,000,000— 
3,000,000—5,000,000 ? 
What is the tentative date for the Chamber’s Annual Dinner? 
Around what well known figure have the colors for “‘The Magazine of 
Cambridge” been chosen for the past few years? 

(Answers to questions on page 28.) 


‘ 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. S imce 1557 


Manufacturing Division 


Stee! Fabrication A LEADING 


Machine Work 


Flame Cutting C A M B R D G E 
Shot Blasting — DEPARTMENT 
Acetylene Welding S if O R E 


Spot Welding 
Special Machinery 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Tel.: TR owbridge 6-4320 CENTRAL SQUARE 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The June 30 bulletin of the Division of Necessaries of Life of the State 
Department of Labor and Industries, covering the period from mid-May to 
mid-June 1949, states: 

The over-all cost of the list of goods and services priced for the 
“Massachusetts Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large 
Massachusetts Cities” for June, 1949, showed an increase of % of 1% over 
the previous month as average food prices rose 1.5%. The combined index 
number of 160.0 for June, 1949, stood at 61.8% above that of January, 1941; 
1.1% above January, 1948, but was 0.3% under that of January, 1949. 


FOOD: Average food prices for the month of June, 1949, rose 1.5% 
over the previous month as meats showed an increase of 5.6%; fish 2.9%; 
eggs 5.0%, while fruits and vegetables, cereal and bakery products and 
beverages showed fractional gains. Poultry dropped 3.0%; fats and oils 
0.5% and sugar and sweets 0.7%. In the meat section advances were noted 
in every’ item except sliced bacon and ranged from 0.4% on sliced ham to 
11.0% on pork chops. 


CLOTHING: Lower average prices in men’s shirts, shorts and work 
shoes and women’s house dresses, street dresses, slips and hose caused the 
clothing index to decline about 0.7% from that of the previous month. 


SHELTER: Although scattered increases in rent allowable under Fed- 
eral Rent Regulations were noted, the aggregate was not enough at the 
time of the survey to make a change in the index number for rentals. 


FUEL & LIGHT: A decrease in range oil prices in addition to lower 
anthracite and coke prices in one city caused a drop of 1.0% in the fuel and 
light section of the index. Increases in anthracite and coke prices noted 
toward the end of the month will be reflected in the July index if these prices 
still hold. 


SUNDRIES: No change was found to have occurred in the sundries 
section of the index. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


June,1948- 

May, 1949 June, 1949 June, 1949 
ooo e2s ocvcnsssdzesursceceseseees 185.6 188.4 4,5* 
ER 187.0 185.7 0.7 
soc caccccsesesecceccnsecnces 117.4 117.4 2.0 
oS 165.1 163.5 1.3* 
oes, orasciensccescsssenccorees 138.6 138.6 3.9 
reset sccadeesescacoones 159.2 160.0 1:45 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939 $1.00 
June, 1949—$.6250 


*Indicates Decrease 


s the || 
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re area. See story on page 16. 
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Aerial Photo 


UMBER 10 of the series shows 

the Porter Square section of 
Cambridge. The wide street starting 
at the bottom center of picture and 
running through the center of the 
picture to the left is Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

The street running almost parallel 
to Massachusetts Avenue in the up- 
per portion of the picture is Holland 
Street, and Elm Street, Somerville, 
which joins Somerville Avenue. 

Porter Square is at the junction of 
Somerville and Massachusetts Ave- 
nues. It is at this point, where the 
railroad goes under the bridge, that 
the proposed extension of the sub- 
way under Massachusetts Avenue 
will end. The subway trains would 
be brought to the surface and pro- 
ceed on the tracks of the Fitchburg 
Division of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad to a terminal located on the 
vacant land of the railroad—between 
the Concord Turnpike and the Ale- 
wife Brook Parkway. There the 
Cambridge subway trains would 
terminate. The terminal, to be known 
as West Cambridge, would be a 
transfer point for passengers arriv- 
ing from Waltham, Belmont and 
Lexington via the proposed rapid 
transit routes from those areas. An 
underground station is proposed at 
Porter Square with facilities on the 
surface to permit buses from West 
Somerville and North Cambridge to 
discharge passengers who would 
board the rapid transit there. 

If these plans are carried out the 
Porter Square area shown in the 


picture could become a_ shopping 
area similar to Harvard and Central 
Squares. 

If you are making a complete 
map, the aerial photo goes in the 
first square of the second column. 


Pay Increases 

HE municipal employees and 

clerks received a ten percent sal- 
ary increase as of July 1. This in- 
crease, promised by the City Man- 
ager, equals the increase recently 
voted to police, firemen and heads 
of departments. Part-time employees 
received an increase of 10% but this 
is not to exceed $100. Temporary 
laborers, who are employed only for 
the summer period, have had their 
wages increased from 95 cents to 
$1.00 per hour. 

There is no increase in salary for 
motor equipment operators but $4.00 
per week has been allocated for care 
and maintenance of their equipment. 
Motor equipment operators who in 
the opinion of their department 
heads take good care of their equip- 
ment will receive the $4.00 increase. 
The City Manager hopes the $4.00 
incentive will cause the few equip- 
ment operators who are not giving 
satisfactory care to their equipment 
to take better care of it in order to 
earn the extra $4.00. 

Approximately 2200 city employ- 
ees, exclusive of policemen and fire- 
men, will be affected by these in- 
creases which will total approxi- 
mately $181,650 as only a half year 
is involved. 
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New Directors Elected 


HE Election Committee — David 

W. Nilsson, Commercial Photog- 
rapher; Maurice M. Cohen, Lech- 
mere Tire Sales Co.; Anthony 
Marino, Treasurer, Henry F. Miller 
Furniture Corp.; Thomas Mooney, 
Thomas J. Mooney Co.; John S. 
Moore, Moore-Norris Co.—appointed 
by President Fulton and approved by 
the Board of Directors, report the 


election of the following Directors: 


Three-Year Term—October 1, 1949 
to September 30, 1952 


William Ginsburg, Pres. 
Enterprise Moakler Co., Inc. 


Timothy W. Good, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Harvard Trust Company 


John P. Lyons, Publicity Director 
J. H. Corcoran & Co., Ine. 


George A. McLaughlin 
Attorney 


Richard S. Morse, Pres. 
National Research Corp. 
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Henry P. O’Rourke, Gen. Office Mgr. 
Lever Brothers Company 


Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., Vice Pres. 
James O. Welch Co. 


Albert O. Wilson, President 
A. O. Wilson Structural Co. 


Two-Year Term beginning Oct. 1, 
1949 to Sept. 30, 1951 


Paul W. Fitzpatrick 
Chairman of the Board 
Brown Durrell Co. 


These nine men will meet with the 
fifteen holdover Directors to elect 
Officers for the year beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1949. Under the By-Laws of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Committee to Nominate 
Officers is composed of the eight re- 
tiring Directors. 

This year’s committee is composed 
of President Fulton, Treasurer Faw- 
cett, Clerk Zitter, and Directors 
Houlihan, Luckman, Lunn, Miner, 
and Stimpson. 


House Organs 

E recently received the latest 

issue of “Gair News” publish- 
ed by Robert Gair Company, Inc. 
Several other member companies 
send copies of their house organs to 
the Chamber office. In this way we 
are able to keep pace with news 
about the personnel and local plant 
activities. The more information we 
have at the Chamber office the better 
job we can do. Please put the Cham- 
ber on your mailing list. 
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Bridge Repairs 

HE Harvard Bridge will be 

closed three months this fall. 
The entire bridge is to be rebuilt, 
and the rails removed and not re- 
placed. Street cars will be abandon- 
ed and trackless trolleys or buses 
will be used. The new bus line—re- 
cently started from Kendall Square 
to the Jordan Marsh building—spon- 
sored by the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce and City Planning Board, 
has reduced the number of com- 
muters using the Massachusetts 
Avenue car line. 

For many years the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Businessmen’s Asso- 
ciations, and City Officials have been 
desirous of removing the car tracks 
on Massachusetts Avenue from Har- 
vard Square to the Bridge. The City 
Manager is in accord as the follow- 
ing communication was sent by him 
to the City Council: 

“For a number of years now I 
have been desirous of repaving Mass- 
achusetts Ave. from Central Sq. to 
Harvard Sq. This particular section 
of one of our most important streets 
is, I believe, the last cobblestone 
street of any importance in the city. 
However, the fact that the street car 
tracks are used, although due for 
abandonment any time, has kept me 
from approaching you for an ap- 
propriation for this purpose. 

“This will undoubtedly be quite an 
expensive job, even though done by 
our own employes and equipment, 
but when done would give Cam- 
bridge a magnificent broad avenue 
and greatly reduce the traffic hazard 
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which now exists there, while at the 
Same time speeding up traffic in both 
directions. 

“Commissioner McMenimen has 
been in touch with the state com- 
missioner of Public Works, who has 
assured him informally, the state 
will be pleased to participate and 
help in the cost of such an under- 
taking. 

“This past week I have finally re- 
ceived from the M. T. A. word to the 
effect they are willing to abandon 
the street car lines at the time re- 
pairs are begun on the Harvard 
Bridge. The entire Harvard Bridge 
is to be completely rebuilt and will 
be closed for a period of three 
months toward the latter part of this 
summer. It is their intention not to 


One of Camlyidges 
Sirst ES OS 
CAIN’S 


FAMILY of FINE FOODS 


%& MAYONNAISE 
% POTATO CHIPS 















E-RADISH 
%& SWEET RELISH 
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replace the rails on the Harvard 
Bridge. It is estimated this will prob- 
ably take around three months and 
I estimate it will take a similar 
amount of time to resurface Massa- 
chusetts Ave. from Central Sq. to 
Harvard Sq. 

“T have requested our engineering 
department to make a study of the 
resurfacing of this area with the 
purpose of getting final allocation of 
state and county funds, and if pos- 
sible National funds, for this pur- 
pose. The city will probably be also 
called upon to appropriate funds for 
this purpose, but inasmuch as this 
study is scarcely started and inas- 
much as there is no way of knowing 
at the present time what amount will 
be available to us from other govern- 


INSURANCE 
IS COSTING MORE 
ASK US WHY 


FRED F. STOCKWELL 
Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 


18 Brattle Street 





mental sources for this purpose, I 
am unable to request an appropria- 
tion at this time. 

“T am giving this information so 
that you may be the first to know it 
and also to give you an opportunity 
to study this yourself and arrive at 
an opinion whether or not you think 
it will be advantageous for this pro- 
gram to be carried out. 

“For myself, I feel this would be 
a very important link in our high- 
way system, but we must be recon- 
ciled to the fact it is going to result 
in rather poor service on Massachu- 
setts Ave. during the period of re- 
surfacing, because in all probability 
the rails will have to be removed and 
this is a slow and time consuming 
job.” 


SCULLY 


VENTALARM 
eZ 


Ahe Whisthing— 


TANK FILL SIGNAL 


FUEL OIL TANKS - AUTOMOBILE GAS TANKS 
NO GUESS, NO MESS, NO DRIBBLING DROPS 
JUST FILL-UNTIL=THE WHISTLE STOPS 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


88 FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE, 41 - MASS. 
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PLEASE PUT IN ROSTER 


Costa Florist 

196 Concord Avenue 

Roland C. Morton 

Sponsored by Clifford G. Stedman 


William J. Days Co. 

58 Charles Street 

Kenneth R. Johnson 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Drake Restaurant Co. 

546 Massachusetts Avenue 

W. L. Pease, Pres. 

Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Duncan Macandrew 

11 Dunster Street 

Donald K. Blake 

Sponsored by A. Warren Hanson 


Harry A. Gilbert, Inc. 

5 Arlington Street 

Harry A. Gilbert 

Sponsored by Fred F. Stockwell 


John Hancock Life Ins. Co. 
806 Massachusetts Avenue 
William Squeglia 

Sponsored by John F. Couming 


C. J. Hogan, Inc: 

159 Vassar Street 

C. J. Hogan, Pres. 

Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


The Hub Testing Laboratory 
521 Broadway, Somerville 
Frederick T. Boyle, Treas. 
Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Hudson Self-Service Laundry, Inc. 
5 Hudson Street 

Wm. C. McConnell, Jr. 

Sponsored by A. Warren Hanson 


Joslin Show Case & Fixture Co. 
385 Putnam Avenue 

Ralph E. Ferdinand . 

Sponsored by Chesterman Bowes 


Macy Furniture Co. 

520 Massachusetts Avenue 
John Freedman 

Sponsored by William H. Coss 


G. S. Maloney & Co. 

23 St. Mary’s Court, Brookline 
Gerald S. Maloney 

Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Minute Man Radio Co., Inc. 

28 Boylston Street 

John H. Waugh 

Sponsored by Benjamin P. Wild 


Samuel Nissenbaum Co. 

49 Austin Street | 

Samuel Nissenbaum 

Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Radex Co. 

1722 Massachusetts Avenue 
Ralph A. Panetta 

Sponsored by R. Parker Dudley 


John S. Regal and Son, Ine. 

26 Landsdowne Street 

Donald H. Regal, Vice Pres. 
Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


Union National Sales Co. 

363 Third Street 

C. MacKnight, Res. Mgr. 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


Tennis & Squash Shop 

67a Mt. Auburn Street 

Everett C. Poeckert 

Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie 
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Omitted 

HE article by “Bill” Homer in 

last month’s issue of “The Mag- 
azine of Cambridge”, about the 
rapid development in West Cam- 
bridge, had one omission. It neglect- 
ed to mention that way back in 1927 
the Superior Laundry Company, Inc. 
moved into this area and has been 
very happy there ever since. John 
Campbell, Treasurer of the company, 
was the last President of the Cam- 
bridge Industrial Association, and 
the first President of the present 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Through additions and extensive 

re-equipment of the plant, Superior 
is now geared to produce a service 
which the well-regulated home has 
‘wanted for many years. 
_ Superior Laundry and the Wilson 
\plant are landmarks in the fastest 
\growing industrial area in Greater 
Boston. 


Cambridge Statistics 


HE June 24 bulletin of the De- 

partment of Labor and Industries 
of Massachusetts shows a decrease 
in employment and wages paid for 
Cambridge. The same trend shows in 
the 14 large cities of Massachusetts 
which report with the exception of 
Waltham and Lawrence. As the in- 
crease or decrease is based upon the 
preceding month, these two cities do 
not present a true picture as cer- 
tain plants in these cities are now 
resuming work. 


The figures for Cambridge shown 
below are not complete and should 
be used only to show trends. Com- 
pare these with those in previous 
issues of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge.” 

For instance, the month the same 
manufacturing firms show 568 less 
persons employed than last month. 

Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from April 
. Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
219 20,626 $1,098,561 —3.5 2.6 
\Manufacturing .................. 81 12,316 668,091 —A4 —3.6 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 53 2,426 120,787 ——A.3 -—().3 
PETITION) oa. 5,,.0000000-0505000 AT 796 538,744 —11.8 —5.4 
: 5,088 255,939 +0.6 —0.2 


George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 
286 Portland Street 
KI rkland 7-0550 


Whittemore Bros. Corp. 
manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes 
Leather Dressings 
Leather Dyes 
Saddle Soap 
and 
Waterproof Dressings 


Manufacturers of 
Packaging Papers To 
Safeguard 
Your Products 
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CAMBRIDGE EMPLOYERS 
CAMBRIDGE WORKERS 


FROM THE LISTS | OF THE 
MASS Diy.» EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 


NO FEES 36 CHURCH §S STREET 
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Mayor Neville (right) pointing to his endorsement of the drive for 
“Cambridge Employers to Hire Cambridge Workers” started by Frank 
Lynaugh, of the local State Employment office. This effort to employ Cam- 
bridge workers is important to Cambridge business and industry, from the 
standpoint of creating purchasing power and also from the tax angle. 
Increased welfare means increased taxes, and unemployment means that 
Cambridge retailers will suffer from loss of sales. If you need help give a 
Cambridge worker a chance. 
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Commercial Photographer ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
149 Sidney Street ANS 
KI. 7-7675 Camera Exchange 
Illustration — Color 110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
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Employment 


| HE present employment trends 
| in the city have aroused much 
concern in the Office of the Division 
of Employment Security at 36 
Church Street. 

The field personnel of that office 
constantly visit employers to find 
jobs of all types from professional, 
technical, and clerical through the 
ranks of skilled labor and, then, for 
jobs of lesser skills. At this office 
is a large, active list of qualified 
Cambridge applicants who are de- 
‘sirous of getting back to work. 

_ To .alleviate this growing prob- 
lem, Arthur P. McLellan, the local 
Office Manager, called on the officials 
of the City Government and found 
that they were much concerned over 
| the same situation. 

| One of the first steps taken to 
help in this mutual problem was 
taken by Mayor Michael J. Neville. 
He offered to have a sign made and 
placed on the lawn of City Hall, call- 
ing attention of Cambridge em- 
ployers to the fact that there were 
qualified Cambridge people available 
for the job openings that needed to 
be filled. This sign also tells the em- 
lover where to find these people, 
and that they can be sent to him at 
no cost to either themselves or the 
employer. 

Employers are urged to call their 
local free employment office, KI 7- 
7757, and place their job orders. All 
efforts will be made by the office to 
refer qualified applicants at once. 

In 1948, the employment office in 
Cambridge referred 6,531 applicants 
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of whom 3,127 were hired; and in 
1949 to date, 2377 were referred and 
1,202 have been hired. 

“The growing needs of employers 
and employees,” Mr. McLellan stat- 
ed, “have called for more floor space 
in the. office. Additional space has 
been secured and we now utilize the 
entire second floor, to render better 
service to all.” 

Employers are invited to inspect 
the new quarters and find out for 
themselves what the “State Employ- 
ment Service’, as it is often called, 
is able to provide in the form of 
service for them. 


Miller Heads Rotary 

ERMAN MILLER, Production 

Manager of the Middlesex 
Products Corporation, has assumed 
office as President of the Cambridge 
Rotary Club. Frederick B. Hubley, 
President of F. B. Hubley and Co., 
is the new Vice President and Rob- 
ert Nutting, President of the Cam- 
bridgeport Savings Bank, continues 
as Treasurer. All three are members 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Named 

Y an act of the Legislature, the 

Traffic Circle, located on. Me- 
morial Drive Extension at the rear 
of Mount Auburn Hospital and in 
front of the Cambridge Boat Club, 
has been named. It shall be known 
as the Marsh Memorial Circle, and 
a suitable tablet or marker bearing 
said designation shall be erected at 
said traffic circle by the Metropoli- 
tan District Commission. 
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Harvard Happenings 


OHN W. TEELE, Director of 

Student Placement at Harvard 
University, has also been appoint- 
ed Director of Personnel. Mr. Teele 
who continues in his present. posi- 
tion succeeds Miss Gladys McCaff- 
erty, Director of Personnel Rela- 
tions since 1935. 


Mr. Teele, who graduated from 
the Harvard Engineering School in 
1927, has served as business con- 
sultant, financial adviser, and direc- 
tor of several Boston companies. He 
is a graduate of the Advanced Man- 
agement Training Program at the 
Harvard Business School, a member 
of the Labor Panel of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, and 
former public panel member of the 
War Labor Board. 


Harvard University has announced 
plans for the establishment of a lab- 
oratory to study the behavior of 
children and the part the schools can 
play in preparing children for happy 
and productive lives. 

To be known as The Laboratory 
of Human Development, it will be 
under the direction of Dr. Robert 
Sears, Director of the Child Welfare 
Research Station at the University 
of Iowa, and recently appointed Pro- 
fessor of Education and Child Psy- 
chology at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 


The eventual goal of the new 
project is to help schools under- 
stand the needs, resources and ideals 
of the children placed in their care. 
As a preliminary step to this, the 


laboratory will undertake first to 
study the early childhood origins of 
the social motives. These social mo- 
tives, such as drives to dependency, 
aggression and competition, set the 
patterns of living, and must be un- 
derstood before the schools can as- 
sist in child development. 

The laboratory will try to find the 
answers to such questions as how 
these drives develop, how they can 
be modified, how they can be put to 
most efficient use by the individual, 
and how the schools can be adjusted 
to conform to the needs of the peo- 
ple being educated. 

Once the early childhood origins 
of the social motives are understood, 
the educator, whether he is a par- 
ent, teacher or minister, will be 
aware of the potentialities of the 
children and thus will be in a posi- 
tion to be a more effective teacher. 

The first of these drives to which 
the Laboratory will give its atten- 
tion is the urge to compete with 
other people. This particular drive 
was selected because it is one of the 
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strongest in American society and 
accounts for much of the success 
and suffering of American people. 
When properly used by the individ- 
ual, competition brings out the full 
efforts of the individual to achieve 
his goal. On the other hand, misdi- 
rected competition may cause an in- 
dividual repeated frustration by di- 
_recting his efforts into useless chan- 
nels or by putting the sheer “will to 
win” ahead of the actual achieve- 
ment that is sought. 

The Laboratory’s investigation of 
‘this behavior will involve finding 
the answers to such questions as (1) 
what kinds of parent-child relations 
produce it? (2) how can schools de- 
‘crease the anxieties produced by 
failure? (3) what are the competi- 
‘tive resources a child has by the 
‘time he starts school? (4) what as- 
pects of American culture demand 
that the individual be competitive? 
and (5) what changes in the culture 
/would occur if the individual’s com- 
petitive anxieties were reduced 
Harvard University 
i ARVARD University has an- 

nounced June 25, 1949 that a 
student guide service will offer 
‘scheduled tours to visitors to the 
University this summer until Sep- 
tember 24. The conducted tours, 
which will leave Guide Service Head- 
quarters in the Yard daily and Sun- 
day at 10.30, 11:30, 2:30 and 3:30 
o’clock, are without charge. 

To the tour of the University’s 
museums and libraries around the 
Yard, a new tour of the upperclass 
Houses along the Charles River and 








a visit to a typical student room has 
been added this year. Buildings and 
other points of interest on the tours 
will include the College Yard, Wid- 
ever Library, Houghton Rare Book 
Library, University and Fogg Mu- 
seums, and Computation Laboratory. 
Anthony A. Giarraputo of 11 Re- 
vere St., Cambridge, and Robert M. 
Durling of 204-06 Forty-third Ave- 
nue, Bayside, L. I., New York, are 
in charge of the Guide Service. 
Colbert Retires 
OBERT M. COLBERT has re- 
tired after forty-five years of 
service with The Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany. During these years he was em- 
ployed at The Carter’s Ink Company, 
“Bob” also found time to give ser- 
vice to the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce and its predecessor or- 
ganizations. At the testimonial ban- 
quet held in his honor, Mr. Colbert 
was presented a scroll of the Min- 
ute and Resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Directors of the com- 
pany. The following quotation taken 
from this record best describes 
“Bob” ase we know shim: .°o5. “His 
instinct for fair-play, his good judg- 
ment and his fondness for people, 
have combined to make him a wise 
counsellor and a true friend.” 
Keys In Car 
ARELESS motorists who leave 
keys in automobiles and trucks 
should be interested in a recent rul- 
ing of the U. S. Supreme Court that 
owners are liable for all damages in 
resulting accidents when the vehicle 
is stolen. The case as explained in 
the February issue of “Public Safe- 
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ty’, involved an accident with a 
stolen truck, the owner of which was 
assessed for all damages. When the 
owner appeaied, the lower court de- 
cision was upheld. The theory was 
that the owner’s carelessness in leav- 
ing the keys was an invitation to 
theft and made him primarily guilty 
for any later damages. 
Going To Town 

HE 60th Anniversary statement 

of the Reliance Cooperative Bank 
entitled “Going to Town in ’89” is a 
mest interesting folder. On the in- 
side covers it contains a concise, in- 
teresting history of Cambridge under 
the heading ‘The ‘New Towne’ that 
became Cambridge.” This is in line 
with the publicity policy of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce. We 
have a great city to be proud of. 
Why not say a few words about 
Cambridge in your leaflets, advertis- 
ing or radio broadcasts ? 
Street Signs 

N the lobby of City Hall is a street 

I sign reading “Roland Avenue, 
Seneca Place”. This specimen sign 
has been placed there to get public 
reaction to this style of sign. The 
double sign has a background of 
black and white letters for one 
street, and a background of white 
with black letters for the other. One 
of these signs is already installed at 
Massachusetts Avenue and Bigelow 
Street. A single sign has been placed 


at Massachusetts Avenue and Clin- 
ton Street. There is a box near the 
sign in City Hall in which you may 
place your comments, or if you like 
those installed on the above streets, 
write the City Manager. 

Modern street signs are a help to 
business. 

Building Permits 

AMBRIDGE led the state in the 

value of building permits is- 
sued in June. A total of $2,912,095 
brings to $8,995,389 the total for the 
first six months. With six months to 
go, the value of building permits 
issued is greater than last year’s 
total. It looks like a record-breaking 
year. 

The largest permits issued in June 
were for four dormitories for Har- 
vard University valued at $1,812,- 
423, a restaurant for Harvard Uni- 
versity valued at $524,577, and a 
laboratory for Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology—valued at $326,- 
326. Cambridge was one of two cities 
in the state in which no permits were 
issuec for residential building—the 
other city being Somerville. 
Roster Changes 

TAHLEKER Steel Corporation 
is now located in its new build- 
ing at 320-322 Bent Street. 

The Central Square Printing Co. 
has moved to its new home at 200 
Broadway. Change the Contact Mem- 
ber’s name to Franklyn B. Belcour. 





99 First Street 


TR. 6-3623 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 


—$—$—$—<$<—<— Le 
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Freedom of Enterprise 


BEAUTIFUL booklet, entitled 

“Freedom of Enterprise 
Through Tolerance and Understand- 
ing Between Labor and Manage- 
ment”, was recently received at the 
Chamber office. It is one of several 
booklets containing original or re- 
print articles relative to conditions 
of the day as applied to its business 
that the University Press has sent 
to its friends. 


This particular booklet contains a 
picture of Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
and an address that he gave before 
the Boston Central Labor Union. As 
stated in the University Press book- 
et, the remarks are so _ logically 
sound that we reprint them as fol- 
‘OWS: 

“The employees should strive to 
nake the earnings of any business 
as large as possible. There can be 
no greater mistake for the working- 
man than to restrict the output of 
the individual. You must make the 
total earnings of the business in 
which you are engaged the largest 
dossible. By earnings in this connec- 
tion I mean the aggregate fund 
wailable for paying workingmen, 
nyestors, and managers. Make this 
aggregate large and there will be 
dlenty for all among whom it is to 
ye divided. 


“The most potent factor in secur- 
ng large profits is the avoidance of 
waste, and the greatest source of 
waste in the industrial world is 
mused, undeveloped, or misdirected 
1uman effort. To the correction of 












that evil, trade unions should direct 
their attention. 

“Any restriction upon the output 
of the individual reduces the fund 
of profits available for distribution, 
besides demoralizing the man who is 
so restricted. 

“It follows also that differences in 
efficiency between different individ- 
uals must be recognized and reward- 
ed, and that those who can work 
faster and better than the others 
must not be retarded by the less 
efficient. The industrial superiority 
of America is largely due to the ab- 
sence of restriction upon individual 
effort—to the encouragement of the 
individual by giving him the fruits 
ot his efforts. 

“A limitation of the production of 
the individual is pure waste. The 
business is merely rendered less 
profitable, and the man whose pro- 
duction is restricted is injured also. 
Nor does the restriction of output 
make more work for others. The 
amount of work to be done is, in a 
country like ours, in no sense fixed 
—for the amount of goods or services 
men buy is not fixed. The amount 
bought is, as a rule, limited only by 
the ability to buy. 

“Tf you waste human effort you 
make the product cost more. If you 
raise prices without increasing in- 
comes you have simply limited the 
amount that will be bought. You 
have not made more work for more 
people. You have merely given peo- 
ple less for their money.” 

Following the address by Justice 
Brandeis there is a picture of the 
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Abraham Lincoln statue, and on the 
opposite page this statement of Ab- 
braham Lincoln’s: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable; it is a positive 
good in the world. That some should 
be rich, shows that others may be- 
come rich, and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. 
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Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another, but let 
him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assur- 
ing that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built.” 

This booklet of the University 
Press should be in the hands of 
every working man. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 12 


1. Mount Auburn Street was Spring Street; 


Dunster Street was Water 


Street; Holyoke Street was Crooked Street, and Brattle Square and 
part of Eliot Street was known as Creek Lane. 


2. The tract between Garden and Linnaean Streets and North Avenue 
(that section of Massachusetts Avenue between Harvard Square and 
Arlington) was early set apart for the security of the cows at night. 


It was called the ‘‘cow-common” 


and remained undivided nearly a 


century after it was first used. Provision was also made for oxen, and 
the tract extending from the common to the Somerville line in the 
Kirkland Street area was set aside for this purpose. 


3. In 1875 the value of manufactured products was $15,229,765. In 1946— 


$237,895,415. 


4, The property valuation in 1849 was $10,667,272. One hundred years 
later in 1949 it is approximately $205,000,000. 


5. The Citizens’ Trade Association had 206 members in 1893. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce membership in 1949 is 1111. 


6. The Mount Auburn Cemetery was consecrated by solemn religious 
services September 24, 1831; the Cambridge Cemetery in a like manner 


on November 1, 1854. 


7. New editions of directories added to the Chamber library in July were: 
1949 Chattanooga, Tennessee; 1949 Elizabeth, New Jersey; 1949 Fort 
Worth, Texas; 1949 Leominster, Massachusetts; 1949 Middletown, Con- 
necticut: 1949 Stamford, Connecticut. 


8. There are over 5,000,000 volumes in the Harvard University Library, 
and nearly another 1,000,000 in the public library, and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Radcliffe Libraries. 


9. Tuesday, October 4, 1949, has been set as the tentative date for the 


Annual Dinner. 


10. The colors for “The Magazine of Cambridge” in the past few years’ 
have been different combinations but always with red so that “Reddy 
Kilowatt” will appear in his natural color. 
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A PROGRAM TO EASE SHOCK 


Statement by Herman W. Steinkraus 


President, National Chamber 





as ‘ae the American economy 
to we stands at a critical point 
i By today is evidenced by the 
issuance of two reports 
prepared for the C.I.0. by Robert R. 
Nathan, and the report of President 
‘Truman to Congress and the people 
on the economic problems of the 
country. 
| Are we experiencing a_ healthy 
price adjustment which has long been 
‘needed, or are we at the beginning 
of a long downward spiral, with 
strike-caused unemployment because 
of wage demands, and shut-downs? 
It is important that a sound diag- 
nosis be made at the present time 
‘so that correct action can be taken. 
Grave mistakes could be made if 











leaders in government, labor, and 
business make the wrong analysis 
and recommend the wrong remedies. 

In his report for the C.I.0O., Mr. 
Nathan states in effect that what we 
need most is greater purchasing 
power, and that this is best accom- 
plished by a vigorous drive for 
higher wages, with industry reduc- 
ing prices at the same time. 

But experience warns against this. 
We have had three rounds of wage 
increases in the past three years, all 
at considerable cost to wage-earners 
and to the country because of lost 
time and curtailed production. The 
country was assured that each was 
possible without price increases. But 
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what happened? Prices did increase, 
following every wage increase, so 
that the higher wage benefits were 
soon nullified. Nothing appears in 
the picture today which justifies Mr. 
Nathan’s theory that it will be differ- 
ent this time. Especially so, since 
today we face the added handicaps 
of business falling off, prices going 
down, and profits tumbling. 

Prosperity cannot be coaxed back 
by forcing higher wages, and it 
seems a very poor time to put such 
an added strain on American indus- 
try. 

No longer are we in a seller’s mar- 
ket when the buyer was willing to 
pay a high price, because goods were 
scarce. Now supply has _ largely 
caught up with demand. We are ina 
buyer’s market, and we are experi- 
encing for the first time in many 
years a general lowering of prices. 

Newspapers carry ads of cuts in 
prices. Stores throughout the coun- 
try have been running sales at sharp 
reductions. This is a very wholesome 
thing, for prices are now getting 
down to what people are willing to 
pay. 

- Working people are beginning to 
realize the simple fact that it is not 
the number of dollars in their pay 
envelope that counts most, but what 
can be bought for those dollars. In 
fact, stabilizing the lowered prices 
will mean more to them than raises 
in wages that are bound to unsettle 
the price structure, and start prices 
going up again. 

- Such price decreases benefit all of 
the hundred and fifty million people 
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of this country, whereas at best a 
fourth round of wage demands might 
secure higher wages for only limited 
number of workers. More likely it 
might increase unemployment and 
close up many plants which simply 
could not afford to pay those higher 
wages and keep operating. 

I believe a sound solution of our 
present economic situation is for 
wages to be held steady, and for 
labor to refrain from further de- 
mands at this time, while price re- 
ductions should be made by manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers, 
as rapidly as possible. 

Higher wages for a few and higher 
prices for the rest is not the answer. 

A careful analysis of Mr. Nathan’s 
recommendations shows that he act- 
ually is not offering a plan for in- 
creasing purchasing power, but only 
taking purchasing power away from 
those who will not get wage in- 
creases and from those who are paid 
out of the profits of a business, 
namely stockholders and investors of 
all types. No economist can for one 
minute claim that the money spent 
by investors from dividends receiv- 
ed is not just as good in purchasing 
power as the money of industrial 
workers. 


The fact is that the only way in 
which purchasing power can be in- 
creased is through greater individ- 
ual productivity of management and 
labor and through improvements in 
machinery and methods. That really 
creates more purchasing power. 

Mr. Nathan does not attempt to 
say that all companies should grant 
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wage increases, but that only such 
companies that are making good 
profits should be asked for wage 
increases. Theoretically this sounds 
fair, but it is practically impossible 
to carry out. Take any town in the 


United States, for example, in which. 


a steel mill is located, making a 
profit which by Mr. Nathan’s stand- 
ard justifies a substantial wage in- 
crease. 

What happens to other companies 
in the same town who are not mak- 
ing a good profit and may actually 
be operating at a loss? How could 
they hold their workers? There 
weuld be much discontent among 
workers in that community being 
paid widely varying rates. 
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Take the case of the company 
which is not making a profit and 
cannot possibly pay its workers a 
higher wage. If it refuses, it may 
fac« strikes; if it tries to pay higher 
wages, that may put the company 
right out of business. 

It is easy to say, “Let those com- 
panies which can afford raises, make 
them,” but it is not that simple. Our 
business structure today is so closely 
knit that what one company does 
vitally affects others. One sets the 
standard, others follow. 

Again, what happens to companies 
which may have been making a large 
profit if those profits suddenly dis- 
appear? It is a well-known fact of 
eccnomics that profits are the most 
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volatile share of. our national income. 

Some industries may be operating 
at a fine profit when they are work- 
ing 100% of their capacity, yet op- 
erating at 75% of their capacity they 
make no profit at all. That is hap- 
pening all over the country today. 

The President’s economic advisors, 
in their July, 1949, report show that 
since the third quarter of 1948 
through the second quarter of 1949 
in those nine months profits have 
fallen 44 6/10 percent; and they are 
stili on the way down. So the com- 
pany which last quarter might have 
shown profits by which Mr. Nathan 
justifies a wage increase, may be 
making no profits next quarter. 
What then? Should the wage in- 
crease be taken away? 

It is apparent that basing wages 
on profits is entirely unsound and 
would drastically increase our na- 
tional instability, because profits is 
what is left after all bills are paid, 
and they go up and down drastically. 
The wage rates however, are not sub- 
ject to such fluctuations, and once 
wages are raised only a severe de- 
pression is apt to bring them down. 
That is something none of us wants 
to see happen. 

Mr. Nathan complains that prices 
have not come down very much. I 
believe they have come down a great 
deal more than latest government 
figures indicate. What is more im- 
portant, however, is that when the 
price trend turns it continues in the 
new direction for a long time. It is 
true that it takes a considerable 
period of time for the lower costs of 
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material and increased productive 
efficiency at the factory to reach the 
consumer. Wholesalers and retailers 
are apt to make some reductions in 
their margins in anticipation of re- 
placing their stocks at lower costs, 
but the real price reductions come 
after they have the lower priced 
goods on their shelves. That takes 
several months. 

It is unreasonable to expect that 
the upward spiral of prices during 
the past several years shall have 
been offset by price decreases in this 
short a period. If wages are main- 
tained at a stable level their real 
value will increase in a falling mar- 
ket as they have always done be- 
fore. While prices were going up, 
wages had a hard job to keep up 
with them. While prices are falling, 
wages are not taking corresponding 
reductions, and purchasing power 
thus is increasing. 

In this period of readjustment, I 
would like to propose a program for 
business, labor, and government for 
the immediate future as follows: 


For Business: 


1. Reduce prices as rapidly as pos- 
sible to reflect reduced cost in ma- 
terials and increased efficiency of 
labor and machinery. Lower prices 
stimulate buying, if made sufficiently 
attractive. 


2. Increase sales and advertising 
efforts in order to stimulate more 
business and greater employment. 
The seller’s market is gone. Vigor- 
ous. competition is the order of the 
day and is good for all of us. 
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3. Bring out new products that 
may have been developed to stimu- 
late public interest. People like to 
buy new things. Slow periods have 
proven effective periods for launch- 
ing useful new products. 


4. Retain good relations with 
workers and with unions. This is no 
time for misunderstandings or for 
taking advantage of a temporary 
recession. Good management-labor 
relations are built on a long time 
basis, without either side taking ad- 
vantage of a temporary situation. 


For Labor: 
1. Forego demands for increased 


wages at this time. Permit the econ- 
omy to be stabilized so that public 
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confidence may return to the market. 
Recognize that lower prices of all 
consumer goods are already giving 
labor greater purchasing power at a 
more rapid rate and with greater 
assurance than could be obtained 
from a demand for higher wages. 
Such demands if not granted may 
lead to strikes. If granted they may 
put many companies out of the mar- 
ket and result in layoffs and less 
employment. 


2. Assist management in every 
reasonable way to bring down costs 
through greater efficiency of oper- 
ation. There is plenty of latitude 
here without hurting anybody. A 
greater respect for one’s job, putting 
in steadier productive effort, will in- 
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crease the production and decrease 
the cost. For example, if everyone 
should produce 20 per cent more, be- 
ginning tomorrow, prices would soon 
fall about 20 per cent. On the other 
hand, if wages were increased 20 
per cent tomorrow, without any in- 
crease in efficiency, prices would in- 
crease just about that much. 


3. Recognize the simp’e fact that 
the greatest security fr the worker 
is a steady job at goo. 
interruption of employment inter- 
feres with this security. Steady 
wages the year-round at a reason- 
able level are far better for Amer- 
ican workers than part time higher 
wages which might result in irregu- 
lar employment. 

We all know that the most pros- 
perous countries in the world are the 
industrial countries. This nation will 
be the most prosperous as long as 
it permits a highly prosperous in- 
dustry. Out of the profitable indus- 
tries come profitable jobs for workers 
and adequate taxes for government. 


For Government: 
1. Permit an orderly readjustment 
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wages. Any: 


of the economic situation and recov- 
ery from the distortions of the war 
and postwar period. Recognize that 
there is a leveling off to a more bal- 
anced peacetime economy with nar- 
row margins of profits as the order 
of the day, with prices to go lower 
for probably several years. Permit 
the market to operate competitively 
in this adjustment. Millions of peo- 
ple will better determine what are 
the right prices for goods than any 
government agency or group of ex- 
perts can do. 

2. The government, too, must ex- 
ercise economy and increase its effi- 
ciency. This should result in lower 
operating costs without damage to 
the country, but with a hopeful pros- 
pect of lower taxes. The entire tax 
structure should be restudied with a. 
view to stimulating incentives for 
business growth. The present tax 
structure is actually retarding busi- 
ness expansion and creation of new 
business. 

Nothing would increase public con- 
fidence more than to take these 
simple constructive steps at this 
time. 
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Cambridge Tax Rate 


AMBRIDGE, known for years as 
a leader in history, education 

and industry, is rapidly gaining a 
reputation as a leader in good gov- 
ernment. City Manager Atkinson’s 
announcement of another decrease in 
the tax rate was an unexpected sur- 
prise to most Cantabrigians. With 
the definite upward trend in tax 
rates of surrounding communities 
this, the seventh decrease in eight 
years of Council-Manager form of 
government in Cambridge, is a strik- 
ing example of efficient government. 
The City Manager’s statement should 
be read by everyone who works or 
lives in Cambridge. It is true that 
the taxpayer benefits, but by and 
large the tenants and the employees 
in our commercial and _ industrial 
concerns also benefit. 
| The statement of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce in 1941—“A 
low tax rate will induce industrial 
‘expansion”—is borne out by the 
Manager’s report that the city’s val- 
uation now is $204,500,000 as com- 
pared with $171,000,000 in 1941. The 
increase in real estate valuation rep- 
resents some re-valuation of existing 
properties, but new construction ac- 
‘counts for the major portion of the 
increase. 

The full text of the manager’s 
statement on the tax rate follows: 

“The Cambridge tax rate for 1949 
has been approved by Commissioner 
Henry F. Long as $39.80, a decrease 
of 10 cents below 1948. Actually it 


will be $6.50 less than it was in 
1941, the last year of the old Plan 
B Charter. This is the seventh year 
out of eight years of the Council- 
Manager form of government in 
Cambridge that the tax rate has been 
decreased. 

“This decrease, while small, stands 
out in this State where over half 
of the cities have increased their tax 
rates this year. Although Worcester, 
Somerville, and Revere have not, as 
yet, declared their tax rates, on the 
basis of information presently avail- 
able, CAMBRIDGE IS THE ONLY 
CITY IN] THE “ENTIRE 4S CATH 
WHICH HAS A TAX RATE LOW- 
ER IN 1949 THAN IN 1941. 

“While adjoining cities and towns 
have increased their tax rates from 
1941 to 1949 (Arlington plus $11.40, 
Belmont plus $9.60, Watertown plus 
$6.40, Boston plus $17.20, Brookline 
plus $14.50, Newton plus $8.00, Som- 
erville (in 1948) plus $10.00) Cam- 
bridge has actually decreased $6.50. 

“No funds have been used from 
the City’s Surplus Account (E. & D. 
account) in setting the tax rate. 

New Construction 

“The new tax rate is based on a 
total valuation of approximately 
$204,500,000, which is an increase 
over total valuations of 1948 by ap- 
proximately $6,300,000. 

“There is an increase in Personal 
Property, principally from the Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company and 
the Telephone Company, amounting 
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to $3,000,000. The increase on Real 
Estate amounts to approximately 
$3,300,000, of which new construc- 
tion in 1948 accounted for $2,350,600, 
and alterations in Real Estate were 
responsible for $537,400. In addition 
to this there were revaluations on 
Commercial Property amounting to 
$412,000. The Assessors inform me 
that THERE WAS NO UPWARD 
VALUATION ON ANY HOME 
OWNER’S PROPERTY, EXCEPT 
FOR A FEW MINOR ADDITIONS 
AND ALTERATIONS. 

“Cambridge has been very fortu- 
nate since the termination of World 
War II in getting a large share of 
the new building construction which 
has been done in this area and this 
has helped very much in _ holding 
down the Cambridge tax rate. 

“The total building since the end 
of the war amounts to $23,721,613, 
of which $12,829,326 is tax exempt. 
Despite this large tax exemption, 
it leaves a substantial net gain for 
the City. Furthermore, there is ap- 
preximately $7,000,000 of building 
which is actually under process or 
for which permits have been taken 
out. It is reasonable to believe that 
Cambridge’s continued low tax rate 
has contributed towards encouraging 
new building here. 

“The total Cambridge tax levy for 
1949 is $11,521,695.80, an increase of 
approximately $549,000 over 1948. 
This is accounted for principally by a 
reserve of $350,000 which was set 
up for pay increases for employees, 
effective July 1st of this year, and 
to provide a substantial sum actu- 
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ally in excess of $150,000 for pay 
increases for the School Department 
in the event that their employees 
are willing at any time before the 
end of the year to work out a rea- 
sonable compromise from the >rig- 
inal requested $500 per person per 
annum pay increase, about which 
the city is now being sued. The 
greater part of the balance in this 
increase in the tax levy is accounted 
for by the vast increase necessary 
to provide for Old Age Assistance, 
Aid to Dependent Children, and Gen- 
eral Relief. 

“In the midst of a ‘Greater Pros- 
perity’ we were obliged by law to 
provide for relief purposes this year 
$1,697,000, which is more than double 
the amount that was included in the 
tax levy of the depression year of 
1940. In that year approximately 
$746,000 was borrowed for relief. 
This has since, of course, been paid 
off, but it is our belief that since 
relief is a continually reoccurring 
expense, it should not be a subject 
of funding and should be included 
in the annual operating expenses. 

State Corporation Tax 

“Commissioner Long has recently 
allocated an additional sum of $219,- 
923 to Cambridge, which brings up 
to $1,592,149 the amount allowed to 
be estimated for the City share of 
state receipts from corporations and 
income taxes in 1949. This compares 
with $1,413,886 which was received 
last year, an increase of approxi- 
mately $178,000. 

“Furthermore, there is an increase 
in valuations as mentioned above of 
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$6,300,000 which will insure the city 
of an additional income of approxi- 
mately $240,000. Further increases 
at various sources of income for the 
city, plus a very substantial saving 
which is being made by reductions 
in the overlay deficits, result in 
an additional saving and income 
of $150,000. So that despite the large 
sum set aside for pay increases and 
welfare the estimated income of the 
City will permit a reduction of ten 
cents in the tax rate without the use 
of any of our surplus funds. 


Save on Overlay Deficits 


“It is interesting to note the very 
great saving which has been made 
during the past eight years in the 
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matter of overlays and overlay defi- 
cits. An overlay deficit, as you know, 
is a sum which the City is required 
to provide in the tax levy to take 
care of abatements which were 
granted in the preceding year and 
which were not otherwise provided 
for. 

“In 1942, the first year of the 
Council-Manager form of govern- 
ment, we were obliged to provide 
the large sum of $233,241 as an over- 
lay deficit because this had not been 
taken care of in the preceding year. 
In 1949 this has been reduced to the 
small sum of $9,826. The overlay 
itself, which you know must be in- 
cluded in the tax levy to take care 
of the current year, was reduced 
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from $244,153 in 1942 to approxi- 
mately $60,000 in 1949. 

Small Demand For Abatements 

“The savings on these two items 
alone represent a saving in excess 
of $2.00 in the tax rate to our prop- 
erty owners. The comparatively 
small sums which we are now in- 
cluding for the overlay are a good 
indication that the property owners 
of Cambridge find the prevailing tax 
rates satisfactory. This is further 
borne out by the fact that we find 
it necessary to provide only thirty- 
five one hundredths of one per cent 
of our valuation for abatement pur- 
poses. 

MTA Debt Funded 

“In my budget message to the 
City Council on January 3rd, I in- 
formed your Honorable Body that 
I had introduced a bill in the Leg- 
islature requesting M.T.A. deficits to 
be funded over a period of five years. 
However, the legislation which was 
requested by His Excellency, the 
Governor, and passed recently py 
the Legislature provides an even 
better arrangement by funding this 
over a period of ten years. This does 
not require action by the City Coun- 
cil, but upon recommendation of the 
City Treasurer and with the ap- 
proval of the Mayor, these bonds 
may be issued. We have every reason 
to believe that by action of the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature, the M.T.A. 
will now be on a sound financial basis 


and that these deficits which have 
for years haunted all of the cities 
which make up the M.T.A. district 
will be ended. On this basis, it is 
sound indeed to fund this deficit and 
this will be done.” 


Bridge Closes 

OHN R. KING, Chief of the Cam- 

bridge Police Department, has 
notified the Chamber that the Har- 
vard Bridge will be closed to ALL 
vehicular traffic for a period of ap- 
proximately three months commenc- 
ing October 1, 1949. 

This will necessitate the diverting 
of traffic to the Longfellow Bridge 
and the Boston University (Cottage 
Farm) Bridge. As intimated in last 
month’s Magazine the City Manager 
intends to have Massachusetts Ave- 
nue (from Central Square to Har- 
vard Square) resurfaced during this 
same period. Meetings are being held 
for the purpose of coordinating the 
work of the Boston, Cambridge, and 
M.D.C. Police to plan traffic diver- 
sion. 


Fifty-Year Firms 

E have had many replies to 

our request last month for 
names of companies which have been 
in business in Cambridge fifty years 
or more. There are several which 
have not replied. Please send to the 
Chamber office date on which busi- 
ness was established in Cambridge 
or moved to Cambridge. 
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FROM THE LISTS OF THE 
lass. DIV. oF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY : 


"HARVARD 50. whee 





Arthur P. McLellan, Manager of the local employment office, Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security (right), explaining to A. Oram Fulton, 
President of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce (left), details of the 
local employment drive. You will recall a similar picture in last month’s 
issue of “The Magazine of Cambridge”, showing Mayor Neville and Mr. 
Lynaugh. This sign appears on the lawn in front of City Hall. 
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New Processes 
HE May, 1949 issue of “Chem- 


ical Engineering” contained two 
articles by staff members of the Na- 
tional Research Corporation. Re- 


prints of “Flow of Low Pressure 
Gases” by Glenn L. Mellen, and 
“Trends in Vacuum _ Processing 
Equipment” by John H. Durant, are 
available at the Chamber office. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The July 30th bulletin of the Division of Necessaries of Life of the 
State Department of Labor and Industries, covering the period from mid- 
June to mid-July, 1949, states: 

The combined average retail cost of goods and services ordinarily pur- 
chased by the moderate-income group family in Massachusetts declined 
about 2/10 of 1% between mid-June and mid-July as food prices dropped 
2/10 of 1%; clothing 8/10 and sundries 1/10, while rents were advancing 
1/10 of 1% and fuel and light by a like amount. This trend was in sharp 
contrast to that of July, 1948, when food jumped 3.8% from the previous 
month and the combined index rose 1.5% to establish an all-time high. The 
combined index for July, 1949, still stands 61.5% above that of January, 
1941, but shows a slight drop of % of 1% from January of the present year. 


FOOD: In sharp contrast to the 3.3% monthly increase in this section 
for the same period of the previous year, the July, 1949, food index shows 
a monthly decline of 2/10 of 1% as a result of a drop of 2% in meats; 
1% in poultry, fish, canned fruits and vegetables, and fats and oils respect- 
ively. A year ago meat rose 5.1% for the same comparable period. Items 
showing advances this month were cheese and milk in the dairy products 
section; eggs which. rose 1.2%, and fresh fruits and vegetables where a rise 
of 2.3% was noted, as bananas, oranges, cabbage, lettuce and spinach all 
showed increases in price. 

CLOTHING: The clothing index fell off 8/10 of 1% as lower average 

prices were noted in men’s suits, work pants, shirts, shorts, shoes and hose, 
a well as slight declines in women’s house dresses, street dresses, slips and 
shoes. 


SHELTER: This section of the index rose about 1/10 of 1% over the 
previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Higher prices of anthracite and coke offset slightly 
_by a fractional decline in fuel and range oil made this section of the index 
| stand 1/10 of 1% above the previous month. 

SUNDRIES: The sundries section was about 1/10 of 1% under the 
previous month as a result of slightly lower average prices in soaps and 
soap powders. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


July, 1948- 
June 1949 July 1949 July, 1949 
| Te 8... csccsscceessssensrcesscce ue loeed 188.0 7.8" 
ooo ccs secececkeccoeenserseese 185.7 184.3 0.1* 
es cosecsccocoveenacense 174 117.5 2.0 
| EES 163.5 163.7 1.5% 
ee 138.6 138.5 3.7 
a or es  ceete ees 160.0 159.7 2.7% 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939 $1.00 





July, 1949 $.6262 
*Indicates Decrease 
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Aerial Photo 


HIS month’s aerial photo is the 

eleventh of the series. The pic- 
ture in next month’s issue will com- 
plete the series and those who have 
saved the pictures each month and 
put them together on a cardboard 
18x36 should have a complete aerial 
photo of Cambridge. 

The picture on pages 14 and 15 
shows the Mount Auburn area of 
Cambridge and the Brighton area 
with the Harvard Stadium and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

The oval next to the Charles River 
near the center of the picture is the 
race track of the Metropolitan Driv- 
ing Club, where sulky racing is held 
for the sake of the sport—no admis- 
sion—no betting. 

The Harvard Stadium with the 
steel hands has lost its traditional 
“UJ”? shape. 

Next to the Stadium is Soldier’s 
Field. 

On the Cambridge side of the river 
on the upper center of the picture is 
the new traffic circle which was re- 
ferred to in last month’s issue of 
“The Magazine of Cambridge” as the 
Marsh Memorial Circle. It is here 
that the new bridge will cross the 
Charles River. Just below the circle 
are Shady Hill School and Browne 
& Nichols School. The section of 
homes between the circle and Mount 
Auburn Cemetery is known as Cool- 
idge Hill. 

The large wooded area from the 
left of the picture to the road is the 
famous Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
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and the area across the road to the 
river is the Cambridge Cemetery. 

The picture is placed in the third 
section of the second column if you 
are completing the map of Cam- 
bridge. 


New Members 

HE Langley Company special- 

izes in handling equipment for 
production, transporting, conveying, 
lifting and storing requirements. A 
showroom is maintained at 792 Main 
Street for the display of many differ- 
ent types and makes of casters, 
trucks, conveyors, lifters, hoists and 
steel shop equipment. Problems and 
requirements can be discussed with 
a trained engineering staff. Our con- 
tact member is Gerald M. Golden. 

We also welcome as new members 
the Northeast Equipment Company, 
Inc., 120 Potter Street. John va 
Doyle, Vice-President, is our contact 
member. 

E. C. Thibodeau of 238 Main Street 
became a member of the Chamber in 
March. His business is Sand and 
Gravel Pit Equipment. 
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What Can We Do? 

| EDERAL officials have been in 
: New England to survey the eco- 
nomic situation and receive sugges- 
‘tions for improving it. 

_ State officials and private groups 
have collected facts and presented 
‘various programs of federal assist- 
ance to them. 

All this so far is to the good. 
Now let’s give some thought to 
what we in Massachusetts can do for 
ourselves. 
jeeae TIME HAS COME TO 
‘THINK AND ACT MORE IN 
TERMS OF PROSPERITY AND 
EMPLOYMENT, AND LESS OF 
“SOCIAL ADVANCES” AND THE- 
/ORETICAL UTOPIAS. 

The Legislature, after seven 
‘months, is about to end its session. 
‘It must still make decisions on sev- 
‘eral important issues which vitally 
affect the economic future of Massa- 
chusetts. Millions of dollars are at 
stake in these decisions — probably 
more than are involved in any fed- 
eral assistance which can be given. 









Specifically the best contribution 
which the state government could 
make toward the future economic 
prosverity of the state would be for 
the Legislature to reject such pend- 
ing legislative measures as the statu- 
tory minimum wage, increased taxes 
on business, abolition of merit rat- 
ing and the anti-injunction amend- 
ments; and then to create the ma- 
chinery for a thorough reorganiza- 
tion and streamlining of its govern- 
mental operations. 

The recent survey of economic con- 
Citions here has given emphasis to 
the fact that Massachusetts is in a 
difficult fight to preserve its eco- 
nomic eminence. Comparisons of 
productivity, unemployment and bus- 
iness failures show that Massachu- 
setts and other New England states 
are suffering more severely in the 
country-wide recession than other 
sections of our nation. 

It is important to note that many 
competing states are more favorably 
situated to attract and hold business, 
and that they are carefully avoiding 
the imposition of unnecessary new 
burdens through legislative action. 

This is no counsel of despair. 
Massachusetts can work its way 
back, but the extent and speed with 
which it does so depends largely on 
what we ourselves do. Private enter- 
prise must be permitted to prosper 
and expand, for there is no other 
method to provide the maximum of 
employment opportunities. 

The situation might be different if 
Massachusetts were in any way a 
so-called “backward” state in social 
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legislation and governmental ser- 
vices. But our state is far in advance 
of other states in these fields and in 
addition our tax burden on business 
is among the heaviest. 

It would be sheer folly at this crit- 
ical period, to hamstring industrial 
operations further by restrictive 
laws. Massachusetts cannot plunge 
recklessly into over-liberal social leg- 
islation and heavier tax burdens on 
business, and expect at the same time 
to have a hospitable atmosphere that 
will hold and attract industry. 


Sixtieth Anniversary 
HE F. S. Webster Company, 1 
Amherst Street, is celebrating its 
sixtieth anniversary during 1949. 
Since 1931 this pioneer company of 





A Little Checking 
May Save You 


A BIG CHECK 


FRED F. STOCKWELL 


Insurance 
Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 
TR 6-6415 
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the carbon paper and inked ribbon 
industry has made its home in its 
present location just off Kendall 
Square, a stone’s throw from Re- 
search Row. Here the thoroughly 
modern, spacious plant has ideal fa- 
cilities for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of MultiKopy Micrometric 
Carbon Papers and Star Brand Type- 
writer Ribbons — products known 
throughout the world for high stand- 
ards of quality and performance. 
Webster products are distributed by 
branch offices and leading office 
equipment houses nationwide. 


A sales homecoming contest has 
recently been completed in honor of 
Mr. George F. Malcolm, the com- 
pany’s general manager and treas- 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 





1949 


urer. 1949 also marks Mr. Malcolm’s 
fiftieth year with the Webster Com- 
pany. His progressive leadership has 
contributed greatly to the position 
of the F. S. Webster Company today. 
The sales contest was run under the 
direction of Mr. Frederick H. Cas- 
well, vice president and _ general 
sales manager of the company. Mr. 
Raymond E. Wells, Cambridge sales 
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representative, won second high 
honors in this company-wide contest. 
The Webster Company is proud to 
be numbered among the progressive 
Cambridge industries. The welcome 
mat is out for any who wish to visit 
the company on this happy anniver- 
sary commemorating sixty years of 
continual progress in the carbon 
paper and inked ribbon industry. 


With the new 10% surtax in effect in this State, here are the old and 
new effective tax rates (i.e. the total of all permanent and temporary taxes 
and surtaxes). They apply to taxes levied in 1950 and 1951: 





Old New 
Business Corporation Taxes 
(on net income and corporate excess) 6.215% 6.769 % 
Dividends 6.78 7.38 
Business (Earned) Income 1.695 1.845 


SCULLY 


he Whistling— 


TANK FILL SIGNAL 


FUEL OIL TANKS - AUTOMOBILE GAS TANKS 
NO GUESS, NO MESS, NO DRIBBLING DROPS 
JUST FILL-UNTIL-THE WHISTLE STOPS 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


88 FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE, .41 - MASS. 





Ope of nied: os 
a Sivst Families | 
FAMILY of FINE FOODS 


te MAYONNAISE 
%& POTATO CHIPS 










*& HORSE-RADISH 
%*& SWEET RELISH 
%& SANDWICH SPREAD 


JOHN E. CAIN C0. Cambridge, Mass. 
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MEET- YOUR OFFICERS 37 Ois 


Frederick H. Nickels, Vice-President of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce for 1948-1949, 
has been elected President. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Business Adminis- 
tration. His civic activities include publicity for 
the Community Fund and Red Cross drives, Cam- 
bridge Rotary Club, and Cambridge Civic Associa- 
tion. He will be Chairman of the Belmont 1950 
Community Fund Campaign. “Fred” is a member 
of the Advertising Club of Boston, a Director of 
the Sales Executive Club of Boston, and a Cor- 
porator of the North Avenue Savings Bank. He 
is the originator of the “Do You Know That 

: ” car cards, appearing on Transitads in 
street ears. He is Vice-President and Treasurer 
of The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, and has 
been in business in Harvard Square for 20 years. 


The Clerk-elect, William B. Slemmer, is Vice- 
President of Warren Brothers Roads Company. 
A veteran of overseas duty with the 23rd U. S. 
Engineers during World War I, he has had only 
one position other than with the Warren Brothers 
concern, where he has served as mechanical 
draftsman, construction foreman, construction 
superintendent, purchasing agent, and his present 
position—Vice-President. Mr. Slemmer has served 
two years as a Director of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. He was born in Philadel- 
phia,; Pa: 
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1949-1950 (terms begin Oct. L, 1949 ) 


James W. Mann, Manager, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., is the newly elected Vice-President. He at- 
tended Syracuse University, and sixteen years ago 
started with Sears, Roebuck & Co. as a salesman. 
He has been with Sears units in Philadelphia, Pa. 
as Field Representative from the Chicago parent 
office, and as Merchandise Manager at Toledo, 
Ohio. He was actively interested in Chamber of 
Commerce work in these communities. “Jim” 
served as Chairman of the 1949 Education Com- 
mittee, which cooperated with the Vocational 
Guidance and Placement Officers of the Cambridge 
School System. He is a Kiwanian. 


Harry R. Andrews, Treasurer-elect, started his 
banking career with the Cambridge Trust Com- 
pany in 1920, and in 1924 he went to the Reliance 
Co-operative Bank where he has been its Treas- 
urer since 1938. During those years the assets of 
the bank have increased from $2,500,000 to $7,500,- 
000. He is serving his second term as President 
of the Massachusetts Co-operative League. Also 
he has served as Director of the United States 
Savings and Loan League. In Sharon, where he 
resides, “Harry” was a selectman for fifteen years, 
and for several years was Chairman of the Board. 
He is a graduate of Pace Institute of Accountancy 
and Finance. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


What was the estimated total amount of retail sales in Cambridge in 
1948? What percentage was this of the State total? 

What did the recently published figures of “value of industrial products 
1946” show for Cambridge? What percentage was this of the State 
total ? 

Where is there a model of the proposed Washington Elm memorial? 


4, 1949? 


eae ee ba 


excel ? 


10. When is Fire Prevention Week? 


What historical site does the Putnam School occupy ? 
Where was the Holly Tree Inn in this city? 
What important event will take place in Cambridge Tuesday, October 


What is the Colonial Club? The Cambridge Club? 
Where was the ferry in Cambridge? 
In what sport does the President-elect of the Chamber of Commerce 


(Answers to questions on page 28.) 


Rare Picture 
E received a letter from a 
mirror company in the South, 
making the following offer: 

“Recently we had in our ware- 
house, an old antique frame which we 
removed a picture from and inserted 
a mirror. 

“The picture is in excellent condi- 
tion and has the following informa- 
tion thereon:— 

Whitney & Sons, Photo — Copy- 
right 1886 by Whitney & Sons— 
Cambridgeport. 

Title of Picture 

Surviving members of the first 

company raised in the United 

States for the suppression of the 

Rebellion. Left Cambridge, Mass., 

April 17th, 1861. 

Celebration of the 

sary, April 17, 1886. 

“We wondered if by any possible 
chance that Whitney & Sons are still 
in business. We are sure that should 
any of the younger members of this 
Company survive, that this would be 


25th anniver- 


a priceless picture to them. Or, per- 
haps some member of a family has 
kin shown would be glad to get this 
picture. 

“We would be glad to give the 
picture to anyone who would have 
a family connection with any of the 
men shown.” 

If you want further information 
to obtain the picture call Chamber 
office. 

Building Permits 

URING the month of July 

building permits totaling $252,- 
77¢ were issued in Cambridge. This 
brings to $9,248,159 the total for the 
first seven months of 1949, and 
covers new construction, additions, 
alterations and repairs. 

The largest permit issued in July 
was for $100,000 for bowling alleys. 
Again in July no permits were issued 
for residential building. It is inter- 
esting to note that permits for resi- 
dential construction have been issued 
in only two of the seven months of 
1949, 
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CAVALIER 


That Famous STOKER COAL 


repack... . 


Always the favorite and well 
known for its low ash content 
—averages 3% ash to the ton 
CAVALIER, America’s lead- 
ine stoker coal, is on the 
market again. 


We can help you cut your 
heating costs—stock up now 
with this economical stoker 
fuélee..- 


| MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


: Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Industrial Health 


NEW type of postgraduate pro- 

gram for training experts in in- 
dustrial health has been announced 
by the Harvard: University School of 
Public Health. The program will 
start in September with courses in 
planning, organizing and directing 
the health efforts of industrial com- 
panies, whole industries and groups 
of companies and employees. 

Dr. J. S. Simmons, Dean of the 
School, stated that the program 
would be of particular interest to 
leaders of American industry and 
was organized to meet the increas- 
ing demand on the part of both Man- 
agement and Labor, in large com- 
panies and small, for more effective 
methods of conserving the health 
and efficiency of industrial workers. 

It has been demonstrated, Dr. Sim- 
mons said, that well-organized health 
programs pay measurable dividends 
through the reduction of absentee- 
ism, the prevention of accidents, con- 
trol of occupational hazards, decrease 
in labor turnover, improvement of 
morale, and increased worker pro- 
ductivity. 

The new program will be under 
the direction of the Department of 
Industrial Hygiene of the School of 
Public Health. The related teaching 
and research facilities of Harvard 
University, including certain special 
facilities at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and other coop- 
erating institutions, will be available 
to supplement the instruction. Pro- 
fessor Philip Drinker is head of the 
Department. 


The program will be divided into — 


three major fields. The first, Indus- 
trial Medicine, will include basic 
problems in industrial hygiene, in- 
dustrial organization, human _ prob- 
lems of education in industry. The 
second, Environmental Hygiene, in- 
cludes human ecology, environmental 
physiology, principles of sanitation 
and the control of industrial air haz- 
ards. The third, Public Health, will 
include principles of epidemiology, 
principles of biostatistics, develop- 
ment of medical and community or- 
ganization for health service. 
Successful candidates will be 
awarded the newly established de- 
gree of Master of Industrial Health. 
The courses will be open to all quali- 
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fied physicians but preference will 
be given to individuals who have had 
experience in industrial medicine, 
and who wish to broaden their effec- 
tiveness by postgraduate training in 
the field of industrial health. 


Those who wish to enroll either as 
candidates for the Master of Indus- 
trial Health degree or as special 
postgraduate students in the field of 
industrial health should apply to the 
Secretary, Harvard School of Public 
Health, 55 Shattuck Street, Boston 
15, Massachusetts, for the necessary 
forms. 


Laboratory 
ANY members have asked 
“What has happened to the 
Quartermaster Corps Laboratory ?” 
There have been no hearings in 
connection with this matter this year 
because there are approximately 12 
bills entered from various states 
which are all after it. 
In order to clarify the situation, 
the Senators from Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and New York are 


jointly in back of a new Senate Reso- 
lution, 8.2382, filed August 4 (Legis- 
lative day, June 2), 1949 by Mr. 
Myers, Mr. Martin, Mr. Lodge, Mr. 
Saltonstall, Mr. Ives and Mr. Dulles. 
The bill was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
It reads as follows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated not 
to exceed $11,000,000 for the acqui- 
sition of land and for the construc- 
tion thereon of a research laboratory 
for the Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army, at a location to be 
selected by the Secretary of Defense, 
and for such utilities and appurten- 
ances thereto as, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Army, may be 
necessary in connection therewith. 
The site will be chosen on the basis 
of recommendations of an impartial 
ad hoc committee of experts to be 
appointed by the Research and De- 
velopment Board. 





SAVE THE DATE 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1949 


6:30 P.M. 


CAMBRIDGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Annual Dinner 
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Displaced Persons 


SPECIAL committee of the 
Chamber was appointed to 
study the position the Chamber 


should take in the matter of Dis- 
placed Persons. Dudley Clapp, Hard- 
ing U. Greene, and Alwin Klauer, in 
their report to the Board of Direc- 
tors, cleared up many of the ques- 
tions that have arisen about the 
sponsoring, allotment, and placement 
of Displaced Persons. 

At present church organizations 
are bringing over groups of DP’s 
and employers can hire individuals 
who are already in this country with- 
out giving any guarantees of con- 
tinued employment. The number al- 
located to Cambridge is very small, 
and when one considers that a large 
portion of the Displaced Persons are 
women seeking housework, as house- 
keepers, maids, cooks, or seam- 
stresses, the number of persons that 
would affect the labor market is even 
smaller. The men, like the women, 
speak several languages and are 
specialists in various types of work. 

Lists of persons available are on 
file at the Chamber office with infor- 
mation similar to the following given 
on Mrs. Lomp: 

Lomp, Helme—8/1/1906 

Ullemai—5/1/1937 (daughter) 

- Nationality—Estonian 

Mrs. Lomp is a widow. Her husband 
was deported from Estonia in 1941 
by the Russians, and has since been 
reported as deceased. Mrs. Lomp 
comes from Tartu, Estonia where she 
graduated from the Faculty of Law 
and Economics, University of Tartu 
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in 19385 with a major in economics.’ 
She was married in 19381 to Mr. 
Lomp who was a captain in the Es- | 
tonian Army. Mrs. Lomp has not 
made practical usage of her educa- 
tion at the University of Tartu, hav- 
ing been a housewife. Her only work | 
experience was as a clerk in the 
municipal office of Tartu from 1940 
to 1942. While in the DP Camp in 
Germany she worked as a clerk in. 
the office and also had some experi- 
ence in handywork. Mrs. Lomp 
speaks Estonian, German and fair 
English. She is available for and 
willing to accept employment as | 
housekeeper and cook, where she 
would have living facilities for her | 
12 year old daughter. 


New Sport | 
PORTSMEN who crave new ex- | 
citement were advised today by | 

the director of a leading art museum | 

to take up the hunting of wild bees. | 
George H. Edgell, Director of the 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who. 

has hunted wild honey bees for over | 

50 years, calls this sport “one of the | 

most difficult, complicated and fasci- © 

nating games in the world.” He. 
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writes about it in “The Bee Hunter,” 
published by the Harvard University 
Press. 

“it is,’ he says, “a sport which 
combines almost everything that is 
desirable. It is played out of doors. 
It requires exercise both of the 
muscles and the brain. It can be 
played alone, and combines suspense, 
disappointment, perseverance and 
triumph.” 

“The bee hunter,” this veteran of 
the sport declares, “pits his knowl- 
edge and skill against the wiles of 
probably the most intelligent insect 
in the world.” 


Mr. Edgell says “The Bee Hunter” 
was written because it was time “for 
someone who has hunted bees and 
found bee trees to write the facts.” 
His volume, which tells how to build 
a bee box, how to create and run a 
“bee line,” and how to extract honey 
from the tree, provides the prospec- 
tive bee hunter with all the neces- 
sary information for taking up the 
sport. 

As for the obvious dangers of bee 
hunting—the chance of being stung 
—Mr. Edgell reveals that bees are 
extremely friendly creatures. Ama- 
teurs who slap at a swarm of bees 


_about their head and are stung, 


: 


| 


'y 
: 


: 


“ought to be,” he declares. 
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New Directories 
EW City Directories which were 
N added to the Chamber Library 
curing the month of August. 
1949—Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Bennington, Vermont 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
Rockville, Connecticut 
Salem, Massachusetts 
South Bend, Indiana 
Springfield Suburban, Mass. 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
Westfield, Massachusetts 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
1948—Brattleboro, Vermont 
Carthage, New York 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 
Keene, New Hampshire 
Saratoga Springs, New York 


Cambridge Statistics 
ETWEEN the 15th of May and 
the 15th of June there was a 
slight decrease in wages paid and 
number of persons employed in Cam- 
bridge. If the figures in this chart 
are compared with the one in last 
month’s issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge”, there is one less firm 
reporting in “Wholesale and Retail” 
and eight more firms reporting in 
“Construction”. The figures show 
trends only and are not complete for 
Cambridge. 
Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from May 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
226 20,402 $1,094,493 —1.1 —().4 
Manufacturing .................. 81 12,2382 656.069 —0.7 —1.8 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 52 2,396 119,609 —1.2 —1.0 
MMERTICTION ....5..0ceseccconssnse aya) 794 59.405 —0.3 +10.5 
All Other Classes.............. 38 4,980 259,410 —2.1 +1.4 
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“Sallies” Start 
LANS are being made for the 
Salvation Army Annual Appeal. 
Intensive dates for the 1949 appeal 
in Cambridge have been set at Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15 inclusive. 

The Cambridge quota this year has 
been set at $30,000. 

Mr. John S. Giles, of the firm of 
George A. Giles & Son, will be the 
General Chairman for the Cambridge 
Appeal, and Mr. A. O. Wilson will 
act as Vice Chairman. “Jack” is off 
to a flying start with many of his 
committees already organized. Mr. 
Arthur Hydren of the Common- 
wealth Laundry Co. will again serve 
as Chairman of the important Com- 
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merce and Finance Division. Others 
from the 1948 organization who have 
again enlisted as Group Chairmen in 
this division include: Mr. Thomas 
Gray—Bankers; Mr. Benjamin Bow- 
den—Bankers; Mr. Edward Donovan 
—Candy Manufacturers; Mr. Paul — 
Bartel—Department Stores & Retail 
Business; Mr. George Giles—General 
Insurance & Real Estate; Mr. Hyman 
Pill—Hardware; Mr. David C. Dow 
—Physicians; Mr. Anthony Aiello— 
Private Schools; Mr. Harry B. Her- 
shon—Stationery, and Mr. Morris 
Corkery—Theatres. 

If you are willing to help in the 


1949 appeal get in touch with “Jack” 
Giles at KI 7-2845. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 22 


1. The estimated amount of retail sales in Cambridge in 1948 was $116,- 
018,000. This was 2.74% of the State total. The only cities exceeding 
Cambridge were Boston 26.22, Springfield 5.66, and Worcester 5.15. 
Other local cities and towns were almost 50% less than Cambridge. 


2. The recently published figures for 1946 show that Cambridge products 
were valued at $237,895,000. This was 4.12% of the State total. Boston 
was the leader with 15.483%—Worcester second with 5.73% and Cam- 


bridge was third. 


3. There is a model of the proposed memorial of the Washington Elm in 
the lobby of the Hotel Commander. 


4. The site of Fort Putnam, erected by American Forces, December, 1775 


during the siege of Boston. 


5. The Holly Tree Inn was on Brattle Street near the present Abbot 


Building. 


6. The Cambridge Chamber of Commerce will hold its Annual Dinner. 


7. The Colonial Club was incorporated in 1890. Its purpose was social 
intercourse among the members. It later merged with the Faculty 
Club. The Cambridge Club was organized in 1881 and aims to promote 
literary and social culture among its members. 

8. In 1635 there ‘was a ferry established at the foot of Dunster Street. 
The “Great Bridge” across the Charles was built in 1662. 

9. President-elect Nickels is a tennis player. His specialty is doubles. 

10. Fire Prevention Week is October 9-15. 
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WE NEED A FIFTH FREEDOM 


By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 


Editor’s Note: Because we were unable at this time to obtain permission 
to reprint this article as it appeared in the September copy of “American 
Magazine”, we are reprinting excerpts from the article, as they appeared 
in “Business Action’”—weekly report of the National Chamber. 


RHE degree to which we 
use our common sense 
f in this transition period 
¥ will determine whether 
2% our nation will remain 
Strong, or slide down the path of 
socialistic folly whereby, step by 
step, we give up our freedoms in 
return for a false feeling of security. 
Inflation and Deflation 
_ The Administration has been re- 
eatedly asking for more and more 
owers to use when it may see fit. 
At first it asked for powers to be 
‘used against possible inflation. But 
hen things go the other way, the 





same powers are asked to prevent 
deflation. 


Today, about 20 per cent of all 
electric power in this country is 
already owned by government, 
with many new and elaborate pro- 
jects now being pushed for the 
future. We all know the pressure 
for socialized medicine, the fed- 
eral threats to build steel mills, 
and there are many others. Agri- 
culture is already very close to 
full control by the government. 


It is a startling fact that our gov- 
ernment right now owns 24 per cent 


RAGE 2 


of all the land in this country. That 
is equal to the area of 17 Western 
states. And, remember, the govern- 
ment charges no taxes against it- 
self. Each time the government en- 
ters another field it removes from 
the sources of taxable income some 
more potential taxes, putting a 
heavier burden on the rest of the 
people. In other words, the bigger 
and more powerful the federal gov- 
ernment becomes in the fields for- 
merly handled privately by our citi- 
zens, the fewer people are left to 


carry the burden of financing our. 


government. Our total taxes in this 
country are now 26 per cent of the 
national income. 


Fairy Godmother? 

All too many people feel that gov- 
ernment is a kind of fairy godmother 
who can magically give them regu- 
lar jobs at high wages, low-cost 
housing, free medical care, security 
for old age, and many other bless- 
ings of life. They are doomed to the 
disappointment experienced by the 
people of every other nation who be- 
lieved such promises. 

The government does not produce 
wealth, and no man or group of men 
in Washington can provide us with. 
riches, steady employment, or insur- 
ance against poverty. In fact, the 
more controls they set up to do so, 
the more surely they will fail. 


Every time the government enters 
some new field formerly in the 
hands of private owners, it does 
two things: First, it removes one 
more source of income from which 
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it can collect taxes. Second, it adds 
one more possible source of cost, 
which the people must pay for by 
more taxes. 


Government in Business 


That is not mere theory. Right 
now there are over 100 important 
business enterprises in which the 
federal government is financially in- 
terested or which it owns outright. 
The federal government is now in 
business to such an extent, as a 
recent survey shows, that our big- 
gest manufacturing concern looks 
like a bicycle shop in comparison. 


History has demonstrated over and 
over again that a welfare state which 
tries to furnish everything to its 
citizens cannot prosper or long sur- 
vive. Without the incentive provided 
by our system of free competition, 
experience shows that a letdown in 
effort is inevitable. Then initiative 
languishes, industrial production 
drops rapidly, and standards of liy- 
ing follow downward. 


Up to All Americans 


If the proposal for our country to 
go Socialist were put up to our 
voters at the polls tomorrow, it 
would be defeated by an _ over- 
whelming majority. Our danger is 
not that we accept Socialism de- 
liberately. Our danger is that, step 
by step, we may be walking into 
it without knowing it. What we 
would not permit to enter by the 
front door we may permit to sneak 
in by the back door, if we are not 
more watchful. 
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The strangest thing is that we 
should be faced with this situation. 
For the past 150 years the American 
system, worked out so carefully by 
those who came from the Old World 
with a dream of a better way, has 
justified our greatest expectation 
many times over. Yet, here we are 
now, facing the fact that we have 
been veering away from our success- 
ful system of the New World, and 
steering in the direction of the very 
unsuccessful system of the Old 
World. 

Every thinking American has a 
stake in this, and certainly should 
put much thought on the broad pic- 
ture of the general direction in which 
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this nation is going. No one else will 
do it for us. 

I say with pride that we have the 
greatest manufacturing ability, the 
greatest system of producing goods, 
the greaest industry the world has 
ever seen. In it lies our strength in 
time of war or peace. And we have 
arrived at it through our own free- 
enterprise system, born in the few 
simple, common-sense principles of 
our fathers who came here to get 
away from the mistakes of Europe. 

When some other country produces 
some better system—not theory— 
which really works better than what 
we have now, then we can afford to 
listen. But there is nothing like that 
on the horizon yet. 
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Lever Brothers Company starts the Salvation Army drive with its annual 
contribution. Left to right: John S. Giles, General Chairman of the 1949 
“Friendly Appeal”; Major Hugo Wiberg, Salvation Army; Michael A. 
McManus, Treasurer, Lever Brothers Company, and Arthur G. MacKenzie, 


Chairman, Advisory Board, Salvation Army. 


“Friendly Appeal’ 

HE Salvation Army’s Annual 

Appeal in Cambridge got under- 
way this month under the Chairman- 
ship of John S. Giles of George A. 
Giles and Son, 689 Massachusetts 
Avenue. The campaign was given a 
big boost toward its quota of $30,000 
on its opening day when Michael A. 
McManus, Treasurer of Lever Broth- 
ers Company, presented the Com- 
mittee with the company’s annual 
contribution of $1500. Dates for the 


intensive appeal are September 15th 
to October 15th. 

Few people ever stop to take no- 
tice of the work of the Salvation 
Army because it carries on the bulk 
of its activities in the shaded by- 
ways of life where most of us never 
tread. But it is always there among 
us, taking care of the thousand-and- 
one little chores that individually 
may seem insignificant, but in the 
aggregate are staggering to the 
imagination. Many of the tasks of 
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the Salvation Army soldier are the 
thankless, unpleasant ones which so- 
ciety as a whole too often shuns or 
ignores because they are distasteful. 
In this respect the Army performs 
a “double-barreled” service to man- 
kind; for while it comforts and 
offers succor to the downtrodden, the 
unfortunate, and the derelicts of so- 
ciety; likewise it relieves that so- 
ciety of the burden and the responsi- 
bility for that task. Fortunate in- 
deed is the community which can 
count the Salvation Army among 
its welfare agencies. Here is an or- 
ganization, a working team, given 
to the community, fully equipped 
and willing to do a job which other- 
Wise might cost the community 
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many thousands of dollars more 
than the paltry few which the Sal- 
vation Army asks the public to con- 
tribute to its support! 

For instance, did you ever stop to 
consider that the Salvation Army 
probably has reformed more habit- 
ual drunkards than any other or- 
ganization in the history of man- 
kind? 

Do you know that the Salvation 
Army arranges for the parole of 
men from penal institutions through- 
out this country, and from countless 
police courts before they have been 
committed to institutions, on the 
guarantee that it will rehabilitate 
them into useful citizens? Do you 
know that it has an almost unbe- 
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lievably high percentage of success 
in such cases, and therefore has 
earned the confidence and eager co- 
operation of penal _ authorities 
throughout the world? 

Are you aware of the fact that 
each year the Salvation Army takes 
care of more cases of unmarried 
mothers than any other social agency 
in America ? 

Do you know that the Salvation 
Army operates a Missing Persons 
Bureau, which by virtue of its far- 
flung international organization, can 
trace a missing friend or relative for 
you anywhere on the face of the 
globe? 

Do you realize that if you have a 
friend in distress anywhere in the 
world the Salvation Army can get 
aid or a message to that friend 
faster, and with less red tape, than 
all of the ministries of the nations 
combined ? 

These are only a few of the things 
which our Salvation Army does in 
its quiet, unassuming manner, and 
which too often escape the limelight 
of public attention. When you stop 
to give consideration to its work, 
you cannot help but say, “Thank 
God for the Salvation Army!” You 
will realize that a contribution to 
this fine organization is a mighty 
inexpensive way of paying for your 
share in this “burden”. If you 
haven’t already done so, you still can 
make your contribution, for the 
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Army’s campaign is just getting in- 
to full swing as this issue goes to 
press. Why don’t you do it now,— 
before you lay this down? 

Mr. Giles, in an article published 
early in the month, indicated that 
the keynote for this year’s campaign 
would be the slogan “A Friendly 
Appeal’. He emphasized that “friend- 
liness” is the traditional role of the 
Salvation Army, and that in its cam- 
paign to raise funds for the support 
of its activities there is no thought 
of pressure on individuals to give 
more than they rightfully can afford 
to give, nor of coercing contributions 
from any source. He pointed out that 
his committee would seek only to 
afford everyone in Cambridge an 
opportunity to give. 

Chamber members participating in 
the “Appeal” in addition to Chair- 
man Giles, are: Albert O. Wilson, 
Stanley Sumner, Paul R. Snyder, 
Arthur Hydren, Samuel Zitter, Ben- 
jamin Bowden, Clifford G. Stedman, 
Harold A. Ryan, Hyman Pill, Frank 
Boland, Gaetan Aiello, Charles A. 
Geilfuss, Harry Hershon, J. Henry 
Finger, Warren Hanson, William 
Slemmer, Helge Holst, Robert W. 
Fawcett, Clayton R. Sullivan, Alwin 
Klauer, Harold Leach, Park Sander- 
son, Willard Craig, Chesterman 
Bowes and Secretary Townsend. 
These men are donating their time. 
Why not help them by making a 
contribution ? 
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Meet 8 Directors 


Richard S. Morse, President of National Research 
Corporation, was born in North Abington, Massa- 
chusetts in 1911. He received his B.S. from M.I.T. 
in 1933, and attended (graduate work in physics) 
Technische Hochschuler, Munich, Germany in 
1934. From 1935 to 1940 Mr. Morse was a physi- 
cist with Eastman Kodak, and on the scien- 
tific staff of the Distillation Products, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak. Since 1940 he has 
been President and a Director of National Re- 
search. He is a Director of New Enterprises, Inc., 
Boston, and British American Research, Ltd., 
Glasgow and London. 





Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., Vice President of James 
O. Welch Co., was born on a farm in North Caro- 
lina in 1899. He was educated at the University 
of North Carolina, United States Naval Acad- 
emy, and the Harvard Law School. In 1919 he 
came to Boston, and except for a brief period 
from 1929-1935, has lived in Greater Boston ever 
since—at present residing in Belmont. He will be 
remembered by Members as Toastmaster of the 
Chamber’s 1948 Annual Dinner. He has been in 


ne candy manufacturing business all his adult 
ife. 
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Elected to Serve You 


George A. McLaughlin, lawyer, trustee and in- 
dustrialist by occupation, is serving his first term 
on the Board of Directors of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. George is well known for 
his interest in municipal affairs, and his civic 
activities include service on the Committee of 
Fifty (Plan E), General Counsel for the Plan E 
Committee, Past President of the Cambridge 
Civic Association, and Past President of the Cam- 
bridge Research Association. At present he is a 
member of the State Airport Management Board, 
and of the Cambridge Board of Public Welfare. 





H. P. O’Rourke, General Office Manager of Lever 
Brothers Company, an executive with 32 years 
of service with the firm, is widely recognized as 
an authority on office management. He began his 
business career as an accountant after his gradu- 
ation from the Bentley School of Accounting and 
Finance, and attending Boston University. Rising 
in a succession of responsible positions, he has 
been general office manager for 15 years. He is a 
former director of the Boston Chapter, National 
Office Management Association. 
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For a Three Year Term 


John P. Lyons, Publicity Director of J. H. Cor- 
coran & Co., Inc., has been associated with Cor- 
coran’s for the past twenty years. John is well 
known for his civic activities. He served as Chair- 
man of the Cambridge War Finance Committee, 
and directed six of the eight World War II Bond 
Drives (including the Victory Loan Drive). He is 
active in Cambridge Red Cross and Community 
Fund Campaigns, Chairman of the Retail Divi- 
sion, Central Square Businessmen’s Association, 
and Past Chairman of the Children’s Medical 
Center Campaign in Cambridge. Also he has 
served on the Chamber’s Membership Club for the 
past four years. 





William M. Ginsburg, President of Enterprise- 
Moakler Co., Ine. (Serta-White Cross) was grad- 
uated Magna Cum Laude from Harvard Univers- 
ity in 1937. He entered this business from college 
and attained his present position in 1940. Mr. 
Ginsburg was a zone director, and now is a trus- 
tee of the National Association of Bedding Manu- 
facturers, a Past President of the Associated Bed- 
ding Manufacturers of New England, and Presi- 
dent and Director of Serta Associates, Chicago 
Illinois. He is Chairman of the Bedding Commit- 
tee, United Jewish Appeal (Boston Area). 
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Ending September 30, 1952 


Albert O. Wilson, President and Treasurer, A. O. 
Wilson Structural Co., was born in Cambridge, 
and was graduated from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Since his graduation he has been 
in the structural steel and iron business, and from 
1923 on has been head of his present company. 
His civic activities include working with the Sal- 
vation Army, Community Fund and Red Cross 
Drives. He is a Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Cambridge, a Trustee of the North Avenue 
Savings Bank, and a member of the Metal Fabri- 
cators Association of New England, of which 
organization he has served as President for sev- 
eral years. 


Timothy W. Good was born in Cambridge, was 
graduated from Cambridge High & Latin School, 
and from Boston University College of Business 
Administration in 1924. He became associated 
with the Manufacturer’s National Bank in 1923, 
which merged with the Harvard Trust Company 
in 1924. Mr. Good, who now is Vice President of 
the Harvard Trust Company, has been in the 
Belmont office, the Arlington office, and at present 
is at the Central Square, Cambridge office. He 
has taken an active part in Community Fund, Sal- 
vation Army, and the Tuberculosis Association 
drives, and was the Arlington Chairman for the 
1948 Red Cross Drive. 
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Roster Changes The telephone number of Superior 
HE Wheaton Shoe Co. has mov- Laundry Co. has been changed to 
ed to 26 Landsdowne Street. The UN 4-1050. 


new telephone number is KI 7-6410. Mr. George D. Swig of Boston 
Mr. Sumner Rosenberg is our Con- Mutual Life Insurance Co. is now 
tact Member. located at 278 Elm St., Somerville. 


Lifebuoy with its Purifying Ingredient 


GETS SKIN CLEANER 


STOPS ‘‘B.0.’’ as no other leading soap can! 


In 820 scientific tests 
doctors proved it! 


The cleaner you get your skin, 
the doctors found, the safer you 
are from “B.O.” (body odor). 
After comparing the effects of | 
daily baths with different soaps, — 
the doctors say you are cleaner, 
safer from “B.O.” when you 
take your daily bath with Léfe- 
buoy. Doctors say Lifebuoy’s 
clean-smelling purifying ingre- 
dient makes the difference. And 
this same purifying ingredient 
actually makes Lifebuoy mdld- 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The August 31 bulletin of the Division of Necessaries of Life of the 
State Department of Labor and Industries covering the period from mid- 
July to mid-August 1949 states: 

If the average Massachusetts family had to contend only with the pay- 
ing of the clothing bill, the weekly pay check for August would have 
loomed slightly larger than that of the previous month as average retail 
prices of clothing declined 1.5% as measured by the “Retail Price Index of 
Specific Goods and Services in Large Massachusetts Cities” between mid- 
July and mid-August. Considering the family expenditure as a whole, how- 
ever, this gain was quickly wiped out as every other section of the budget 
showed increases over the previous month. The food bill rose 1.2%; shelter, 
0.2%; fuel and light, 0.06% and sundries, 1.6% to result in a weighted over- 
all increase of 0.7% for the month. The combined index stood at 62.6% 

above that of January, 1941; 0.2% over January, 1949 but was down 2.2% 
from that of August, 1948. 


FOOD: This section of the index rose about 1.2% from the previous 
month. Meats increased 0.4% with all items showing an uvward trend 
except chuck roast, beef liver, veal cutlets and lamb legs. Poultry rose, 
11.7%; fish, 3.5%; dairy products, 0.8%; eggs, 6.3%; beverages, 0.5% and 
fats and oils, 3.0%. Fresh fruits and vegetables declined 1.1% and canned 
fruits and vegetables dropped 4.8%. Cereals and bakery products and sugar 
and sweets showed no change. 
CLOTHING: New fall quotations caused the clothing index to decline 
1.5% as lower prices were quoted on all items priced except top coats, hats 
and shoes which showed no change. In the women’s section, the same situa- 
| tion applied, all items declining except slips and underwear. 
SHELTER: This section advanced about 0.2% over the previous month. 
FUEL & LIGHT: Higher quotations in some sections on anthracite and 
\coke caused the fuel and light section to advance fractionally. 
it SUNDRIES: A 1.6% increase in this section of the budget was the 
'result of increases in street car and bus fares, some moving picture prices 
and scattered increases in household supplies offset somewhat by lower 
_ quotations on all house furnishings since the last regular pricing period. 


| COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 


. % Increase 
August 1948 





July 1949 August 1949 August 1949 
ee 188.0 190.3 ba? 
a 184.3 181.6 34? 

co, ccsceceanaciscoocececseennss 117.5 2b RT Py | 2.0 
EAD TNG oy .crsecscccoseccenseseeceesere 163.7 163.8 3.0* 
ore F. 5 csnccasesncocessedesbeacs 138.5 140.7 4.9 
IT, ooo ses vas ceseszewncesnerutsentas 159.7 160.8 2.2* 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 
| August, 1949—$.6219 


*Indicates Decrease 
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Aerial Photo 

HE final picture of the twelve 

aerial photo series shows only a 
small section of Cambridge. This is 
in the upper left corner of the pic- 
ture. On the front—Howard John- 
son’s, Smith House and the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, the 
Solar House, and the Riverside 
Apartment Hotel. In the rear of 
Howard Johnson’s and Smith. House 
is Westgate, the M. I. T. Veterans’ 
Housing Project. The bridge cross- 
ing the Charles River is the Harvard 
Bridge which was closed this month 
for repairs. 

On the Boston side at the junction 
of Massachusetts Avenue and Hunt- 
ingtcn Avenue can be seen the Chris- 
tian Science Church and Symphony 
Hall. In the center of the picture is 
the Fenway, and just to the left is 
Fenway Park, home of the Boston 
Red Sox. 

The new highway will run along 
the Boston side of the Charles River 
and should relieve traffic on Me- 
morial Drive (Cambridge side). 

If you have saved the eleven prev- 
ious pictures, trimmed and paste‘ 
them on a cardboard 18 x 36, this 
picture will fit into the remaining 
square in the third section of the 
fourth column. Any member who is 
missing a section of the map may 
obtain it by writing to “The Maga- 
zine of Cambridge.” 


National Committees 
NNOUNCEMENT by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 

States of its committee personnel for 
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the ensuing Chamber year discloses 
that more than 500 business leaders 
from all states of the union will pro- 
pose Chamber policy on economic 
issues. 


The Chamber’s committee struc- 
ture is designed to assure the expres- 
sion of local, state, and regional 
points of view as well as of special 
considerations in specific businesses 
and industries. Committee personnel 
is selected with this purpose in mind. 
As a result, the committees are able 
to make recommendations that form 
a basis for Chamber policies fully 
representative of the viewpoints of 
American business as a whole. Their 
recommendations are subject to re- 
view and approval of the National 
Chamber’s more than 3,000 member 
organizations. 


More than thirty different Cham- 
ber committees devote attention 
to the broad field of action in- 
volved in the National Chamber’s 
program. The list of subjects which 
they consider embraces the most im- 
portant issues confronting business 
and the public today. 


Harry R. Chapman, Chairman of 
the Board, New England Confection- 
ery Company, and a Past President 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been named a member 
of the Manufacture Department 
Committee. 


: 


Bruce C. Hopper, Professor, De- 


partment of Government, Harvard 
University, has been named a mem-_ 
ber of Committee on International 
Political and Social Problems. | 
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Thanks 

HIS is the final issue of Volume 

9 of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge”. Again, we say “thank you” 
to our advertisers, because it is 
through their support that the Mag- 
azine has been a self-sustaining is- 
sue through the years. Have you 
read their ads? If so, test your 
powers of observation by answering 
the questions in the ‘““What Do You 
Know About Cambridge” section of 
this issue. 

Also, we want to thank the Cam- 
bridge edition of the Boston Ameri- 
can and the Cambridge Chronicle- 
Sun for the many nice things they 
have said about us this past year. 


Roster 
HE 1950 Roster is being prepar- 
ed for the printer. If there are 


any changes you wish made in ad- 


{ 


| 


dress, telephone number, or contact 
member for your new Roster listing, 


please notify the Chamber office at 


once. It is important that you check 
the present roster now to be sure 
your listing is correct. 
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Legislation 

LL contact members of the Cam- 

bridge Chamber of Commerce 
received a six page “Analysis of Re- 
sults of the 1949 Legislative Ses- 
sion”. It is important that this be 
read, as many of the bills adopted 
affect the business man. It is equal- 
ly important to read the bills re- 
jected, as many of them will appear 
at the next Legislative session. If 
any member is interested in a par- 
ticular bill, call the Chamber office 
and we will obtain a copy. 


Copies of the New Minimum Wage 
Law in Massachusetts, which was 
enacted as Chapter 777, were not 
distributed as it is believed most 
members read it in the newspapers. 
You should understand clearly just 
what the new law does. In a few 
words, it fixes 65 cents an hour as 
a minimum wage, commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, with penalties for vio- 
lations, except for existing and fu- 
ture minimum fair wage orders es- 
tablishing lesser wage rates. 

In other words, any occupation not 
under a lesser minimum wage, will 
have 65 cents as a minimum com- 
mencing January 1. Note that there 
are no exemptions for specific occu- 
pations or for special cases, such as 
a casual, seasonal or gratuity em- 
ployee, or children under 18 years 
of age. These exemptions were in 
earlier drafts but in the final law 
they were eliminated, and the sweep- 
ing exemption of present and future 
decrees was substituted. Copies of 
the law are available to members on 
request. 
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Good Business —In 1949, Too! 


By ARTHUR P. McLELLAN, Manager 
Cambridge Office, Division of Employment Security 


HE Cambridge office of the 

Massachusetts Division of Em- 
ployment Security, at 36 Church. St., 
Harvard Square, is the point for 
Chamber members to remember 
when they are asked to aid in Cam- 
bridge activities relative to the Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. 

This drive is topped by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, Vice-Admiral Ross 
C. McIntire, Chairman, and support- 
ed by Governors’ and Mayors’ Com- 
mittees at state and community 
levels. The week of October 2-9, has 
been selected for the 1949 promo- 
tional effort. 

In October, 1947, the slogan “Hire 
the Handicapped—It’s Good Busi- 
ness!” was adopted to spur on the 
effort. Nothing has occurred since 
to indicate that this slogan is an 
overstatement. Hiring the handicap- 
ped IS good business! That many 
local employers think so is shown 
by their response to the annual ap- 
peal of the Mayor’s Committee. 

The local committee, whose hon- 
orary chairman is Mayor Michael J. 
Neville, and which includes City 
Manager John B. Atkinson, and a 
host of business leaders, urges you 
members to check over any unfilled 
jobs you may have in your organi- 
zation with a view to making these 


jobs available to local residents who 
are physically handicapped. 

There are about 250 such persons 
listed locally, and their work his- 
tories show that many of them have 
performed satisfactorily at profes- 
sional, technical, sales, and clerical 
jobs. Others are competent me- 
chanics; some have lesser degrees 
of skill. Some are without back- 
ground of skill and must be consid- 
ered solely in their work-entrant 
character. They have unlimited po- 
tentialities in many cases. Because 
of their physical limitations they 
know that they are “on the spot”. 
They never forget that they must 
fight harder than their 100% fit 
shop mates. They must struggle to 
out-perform him. And they very 
often do. 

They need only a little extra con- 
sideration in assignment to the job. 
The term “handicap” does not imply 
disablement. They lack some faculty 
—they possess others. Let us evalu- 
ate them for the things they can do, 
rather than consider the things they 
cannot do. 

For example, a man with a dis- 
abled leg may be limited in his abil- 
ity to run; to walk rapidly; to lift 
and carry more than twenty-five 
pounds. If he is assigned to a job 
Which uses only his ability to see, 
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hear, and use his hands, his leg 
disability will not affect his produc- 
tiveness. His intelligence and educa- 
tional attainments are not limited by 
the leg condition, and his personality 
and work-habits are very likely to 
be improved. He must make good. 
He is more like the non-handicapped 
than he is unlike them, and during 
the war years he made good—one 
million of him. 

Nevertheless, he must overcome 
the old prejudices and restrictions 
placed in his way by society when 
he looks for a new job. He must 
make more or better contacts than 
the other fellow. The N.E.P.H. Com- 
mittee will make many of those con- 
tacts in his behalf. 


SPEEL 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wethereil Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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Just as no man or woman should 
be barred from a chance to make a 
living because of race, creed, or 
color, no competent worker should 
be denied an opportunity to con- 
tribute to his own and the common 
good as a productive member of so- 
ciety merely because of injury or 
illness. Men and women who make 
their own way, not on a “handout” 
or dole basis, but in doing an equal 
or better day’s work, operate in the 
“black” of society’s ledger. They 
stand on their own feet, not as wards 
of public or private philanthropy, 
and provide for their families and 
the upkeep of their communities. 

“Failure to employ capable work- 
ers, or to rehabilitate and _ train 


SCULLY 


he Whistling — 


TANK FILL SIGNAL 


FUEL OIL TANKS - AUTOMOBILE GAS TANKS 
NO GUESS, NO MESS, NO DRIBBLING DROPS 
JUST FILL-UNTIL=THE WHISTLE STOPS 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY. 


88 FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE, .41 - MASS. 
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those other impaired people who are 
employable is as immoral] as it is 
economically unsound”, said WNa- 
tional Chairman McIntire recently. 
“Incontestable evidence exists to 
prove that the handicapped soon pay 
the cost of their rehabilitation, not 
only in taxes but in absence from 
welfare and unemployment compen- 
sation rolls. Furthermore, the pub- 
lic must learn to accept partially dis- 
abling impairments as in no way 
altering the essential dignity of the 
individual. America’s handicapped 
millions need the understanding and 
cooperation of thinking men and 
women. They must be helped to new 
hope and confidence in their own 
latent abilities.” 


ee 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Executive Offices 
38 Memorial Drive 


Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-4320 
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Fabricating and Machine Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4328 
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The Cambridge Committee asks 
that members who have job open- 
ings check with the Division of Em- 
ployment Security Office, KI rkland 
7-7757, so that persons meeting their 
requirements may be selected from 
the files and chosen to enter upon a 
productive, self-respecting, and self- 
supporting career. Hiring the physi- 
cally handicapped remains GOOD 
BUSINESS. 

8 
Congratulations 
LWIN A. Klauer, a Director of 
the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, and a Cambridge indus- 
trialist, has been elected as the new 
Governor of the New England Dis- 
trict Kiwanians. 


KIPLINGER LETTER 
BUSINESS WEEK 
NEWSPAPERS 
are full of results of Steel 


Fact Finding Board 
about 


GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 


For data on coverage or 
cost call or write to: 


FRED F. STOCKWELL 


Storer, Damon & Lund, Ince. 


18 Brattle St. TR 6-6415 
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Fire Prevention Week October 9-15 


By FRED F. STOCKWELL; Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 


IRE Prevention Week is set aside 
each year during the week in 
which October 9th falls (anniversary 
of the Great Chicago Fire) to focus 
public attention upon our disgraceful 
loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty by fire. 

Fire Prevention Week is a time 
when every community in the coun- 
try can dramatize the need for fire 
protection and fire prevention. To be 
fully effective it should be utilized 
as the starting point for year-around 
fire prevention activity by public 
officials—in the schools, in the fac- 
tories and stores, and by all civic 
organizations working for the _ bet- 
terment of the community. 

Cambridge has always taken an 
active part in Fire Prevention Week, 
a proclamation by the mayor, a 
statement from the Fire Chief, talks 
and movies in the schools and other 
public and private places, sound 
trucks around town, posters, and 
other means of bringing it to the 
attention of the public. 

In 1920, President Woodrow Wil- 


son issued the first National Fire 
Prevention Day proclamation but it 
was not until 1922 that the whole 
week containing Fire Prevention Day 
(October 9) was officially proclaimed 
by President Harding, to be observ- 
ed by every man, woman, and child, 
not only during the week designated 
in this pronouncement but through- 
out every house on every day of the 
year. 

In the last decade fire has killed 
more than 100,000 persons and burn- 
ed or disfigured many hundreds of 
thousands more. More than half of 
the fire deaths are women and chil- 
dren. 


Every day there are 700 home 
fires, 28 deaths by fire, 130 store 
fires, 100 factory fires, 7 church 


fires, 7 school fires and 3 hospital 
fires. 

There are 630,000,000 acres of for- 
est land in the U. S., yet fire lays 
waste to 30,000,000 acres annually. 
The average forest area burned over 
annually is equal to the land area 
of the New England States. 


FIRE’S YEARLY BOX SCORE 


Cause 


smoking and Matches ...............:c0eeseeees 


Misuse of Electrical Equipment and 


: EE MEEONY CP003 Foon. ncsvnoeseedacecdovese 
Defective Heating Equipment ............. 
Defective or Overheated Chimneys and Flues........ 
Sparks on Wooden Shingle Roofs ........ 
oe Handling of Flammable Liquid................. 
Children Playing with Matches............. 


| 


No. of Fires Loss 
ee en, 87,000 $51,500,000 
Lp Rg eS 52,000 56,000,000 
BP ORR eid gE 44,500 56,000,000 
30,000 16,900,000 
pe ee re 27,000 19,500,000 
20,000 21,800,000 
Nt ee ee SEN 20,800 8,300,000 
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Fire Prevention Week stands as a 
reminder to people to be cautious. 
In most cases fires can be traced to 
causes that with a little care could 
have been avoided. 


There are several important pro- 
tective devices that if utilized can 
Save many a fire. Some of them are: 


Automatic Sprinklers and fire de- 
tective devices. Among the best prov- 
ed means for containing blazes. 


Fire Stops, both vertical and hori- 
zontal. “Musts” in all industrial 
buildings. 


Plant Fire Departments should be 
set up, trained and equipped with 
tools for manual fire-fighting. 
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“No Smoking” rules should be en- 
forced in all hazardous and semi- 
hazardous areas. Careless smoking 
is a major fire threat. 


Good Watchmen are essential. Mil- 
lions of dollars are lost every year 
because over-age employees are 
made watchmen when management 
decides they are not efficient enough 
for other work. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure” should be the by- 
word for this week and, for that mat- 
ter, for all times. Help observe Fire 
Prevention Week and be thoughtful, 
not thoughtless, and Cambridge will 
be an even better place in which to 
do business. 


GREAT AMERICAN CONFLAGRATIONS 


1871 Chicago 


17,000 buildings 


$168,000,000 


1872 Boston 776 buildings 75,000,000 
1904 Baltimore 80 city blocks 50,000,000 
1906 San Francisco 28,000 buildings 350,000,000 
1914 Salem, Mass. 1,600 buildings 14,000,000 
1922 Astoria, Ore. 80 city blocks 10,000,000 
1923 Berkeley, Calif. 640 buildings 6,000,000 
1934 Chicago Stockyards 5,000,000 
1941 Jersey City Waterfront 11,000,000 
1941 Fall River, Mass. Rubber factories 11,000,000 
1942 New York S.S. Normandie 53,000,000 
1944 Rockaway, N. J. Warehouse 11,000,000 
1944 Cleveland Gas plant 7,000,000 
1945 Richmond, Fla. Air Station 30,000,000 
1946 Muskegon, Mich. Business buildings 2,000,000 
1947 Texas City, Tex. Waterfront explosion 67,000,000 


(All figures from “National Fire Protection Association”, Boston, Mass. 


Fire Films 


HILIP R. Morss, Vice President 
of Simplex Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, Chairman of the Cambridge 


Chamber of Commerce Industrial 


Fire Protection and Safety Commit- 
tee, has stated that fire films will 
be shown in the various theatres 
throughout the city during Fire Pre- 
vention Week in cooperation with | 
the Cambridge Fire Department. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


(These questions based on knowledge of “The Magazine of Cambridge”’) 


1. (a) When was the first issue of “The Magazine of Cambridge” pub- 
lished? (b) How many pages did it contain and who was the editor? 

2. What three notable events did it announce? 

3. (a) What nine companies advertising in this final issue of Volume 9 
advertised in Volume 1, Number 1? (b) Which of the nine advertise- 
ments still use the same copy? 

4. (a) How many banks now advertise in “The Magazine of Cambridge” ? 
(b) How many retail stores? (c) How many hotels? 

5. (a) What candies are advertised in “The Magazine of Cambridge” ? 
(b) What soft drink? (c) What coal company has a full page ad? 

6. (a) Five companies not previously mentioned in these questions, and 
whose last names begin with “S’”, advertise in “The Magazine of 
Cambridge”. Who are they? (b) Three not previously mentioned begin 
with “W”. Who are they? 

7. (a) One advertisement has appeared every other month. for the past 
several years. Whose is it? (b) Which ad is one-half inch high and 
two columns wide? 

8. (a) Which ad features a bulldog in the cut? (b) Pictures of luncheons 
and other meetings are taken by one of the advertisers. Who is he? 

9. Who may advertise in “The Magazine of Cambridge”? 

10. Who receives “The Magazine of Cambridge” ? 
Answers to above questions will be found on page 28. 








IF YOU 
Need Industrial Lumber 


CALL THIS NUMBER 
KI 7-0040 





Boston Woven Hose 
Sterritt’s Will Serve You & Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 


F. D. STERRITT TR. 6-6000 


LUMBER CO. 


Makers of Mechanical 


Portland and Albany Sts. 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 


Cambridge 
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Cambridge Statistics 

GAIN this month the Cambridge 

figures show a slight decrease 
in the number of persons employed 
and wages paid. This is true in the 
other fourteen major cities of the 
state which report, with the excep- 
tion of Lowell, Lawrence and Wal- 
tham. Because the Department of 
Labor and Industries in releasing 
these figures makes comparisons 
with the previous month, it is pos- 
sible for a city which has had un- 
employment to show a rise for sev- 
eral months as the people return to 
work. 

The Cambridge figures as shown 
below are not complete for the city 
and are for comparison only. Com- 
pare them with the figures in last 
month’s issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge”. 
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Model Lighting 

HE March 1949 issue of “The 

Magazine of Cambridge” carried 
two pictures of the lighting modern- 
ization program at the Ginn and 
Company plant. Last month’s issue 
of “New England Electrical News” 
carried similar pictures and a more 
detailed story of the national award 
to Norman Ticehurst, Illuminating 
Engineer, of the Cambridge Electric 
Light Company for this installation. 
In the story Mr. Ticehurst gives due 
credit to George Garrity, Plant Elec- 
trician of Ginn and Company, for his 
perfect alignment of industrial fluor- 
escent fixtures along an unbroken 
200-foot line. An interesting note in 
the story is that “ten times the 
amount of illumination is provided 
while the load has been increased 
only threefold”. 


Percentage Change 


Reporting | Weekly from June 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
229 20,190 . $1,073,616  —1.0 i 
Manufacturing \../:1....c:0cn3 80 11,965 638,461 SSE, —2.7 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 52 2,362 119,058 —1.4 —0.5 
BEONSLYNCHION? .iicssicaccucsnnee 59 925 61,782 +165 +4.0 
All Other Classes.............. 38 4,938 254,315 —0.8 —2.0 


Su Memoriam 
DONALD H. ANGIER 


President, Angier Products, Inc. 


1900 - 








First Aid 


143 Broadway 


Germicide 


CHAPIN MEDICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1949 





AROM AIRE 





TR 6-5969 
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Mayor’s Day 

EMBERS will recall that a year 

ago Mayor’s Day was held in 
Cambridge for the benefit of the 
Holy Ghost Hospital. This year the 
event will take place in the Boston 
Garden the evening of Wednesday, 
October 12. That evening the Dennis 
Day Variety Show will be given as 
a benefit for the Holy Ghost Hos- 
pital of Cambridge and the Diocesan 
Charities. It is being sponsored by 
Mayor Michael J. Neville, and will 
be a good show for a good cause. 


Tickets are available at the Ken- 
dall Square office of the Harvard 
Trust Company and at the Mayor’s 
office, City Hall, Cambridge—admis- 
sion $2.40 each. 


One of Camlyidges 
ipst anes 
CAIN’S 


FAMILY of FINE FOODS 


%& MAYONNAISE 
* POTATO CHIPS 


















: %* HORSE-RADISH 
%*& SWEET RELISH 
%* SANDWICH SPREAD 


New Members 
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Meet New Members 


HE Chapin Medical Supply Com- 

pany, Inc., with offices at 148 
Broadway in Cambridge, was estab- 
lished in 1934. The company manu- 
factures AIR-PURE germicide and 
AROM AIRE, a deodorizer. The com- 
pany also distributes a complete line 
of first aid and associated supplies 
for industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments. Our contact member is 
John D. Kobrock, Treasurer. 


The Johnson Pump Repair Com- 
pany, 2 Portland Street, Cambridge, 
TR 6-43814, owned and operated by 
E. W. Johnson, represents Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion on sales and service on pumps 
and air compressors, also The Darl- 
ing Valve & Manufaturing Company, 
manufacturers of Darcova Pumcups, 
used in pumps, hydraulic pressés, 
etc. 

Our contact member, E. W. John- 
son, has been associated directly and 
indirectly with the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. since 1907. 
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Developed in Cambridge 
A “memory system” capable of 
storing sixty-four thousand 
digits and leading a computing ma- 
chine through a complex mathemat- 
ical problem of four thousand steps 
was shown at the unveiling of Har- 
vard University’s new Mark III eal- 
culating machine. 


Over 600 physicists, mathemati- 
cians, economists, engineers and in- 
dustrialists from all parts of the 
country and abroad who attended 
the four-day Symposium on Large- 
scale Digital Calculating Machines 
at the Harvard Computation Labora- 
tory observed the first public demon- 
stration of this device. The machine 
will be used by the U. S. Navy Bu- 
reau of Ordnance. 


This novel “memory system,” 
which enables Mark III to operate 
twenty times faster than Mark II, 
completed less than two years ago, 
combines mechanical, relay and elec- 
tronic systems. 


The “memory system” consists of 
eight storage drums and a sequenc- 
ing drum. Problems are solved by 
feeding information on a magnetic 
tape to the sequencing drum which 
in turn “commands” the computing 
section to accomplish the desired op- 
erations with the numbers in the 
storage drum. The results then come 
out of the machine on another mag- 
netic tape. 

Both the information for carrying 
out given operations and the num- 
bers with which the operations are 
performed are represented by small 
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magnetic spots on the surface of the 
rapidly rotating drums. An elabor- 
ate system of recorders and play- 
backs “circulate” the information be- 
tween the drums and other parts of 
the machine. 


More than 4,000 sixteen-digit num- 
bers, plus 4,000 “commands” for 
carrying out the various operations 
of the machine, can be put on these 
nine drums. The drums revolve at 
speeds up to 120 revolutions per 
second and the magnetic spots move 
by the recording and _ play-back 
heads at speeds greater than 150 
miles per hour. 


The computing section of the ma- 
chine, which carries out electroni- 
cally the commands issued to it by 
the sequencing drum, can multiply 
two sixteen digit numbers in a frac- 
tion over twelve thousandths of a 
second. It can add these figures in 
one third of that time. Constants 
which are stored in the “memory 
system” also enable the arithmetic 
unit to automatically compute such 
functions as sine, cosine and loga- 
rithms. 

To illustrate the machine’s speed, 


Three 
Private Dining Rooms 


Ideal for company parties, 
sales meetings, labor-man- 
agement conferences and 





other functions. 
TR owbridge 6-8500 
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scientists at the Computation Lab- 
oratory say that Mark III can multi- 
ply two 16-digit numbers together 
over one thousand times faster than 
a man can even write down the 32 
figures to be multiplied. 

Another new feature of Mark III, 
and one of the outstanding advances 
in the development of automatic- 
controlled computing machines, is a 
specially designed “coding box.” The 
purpose of this device is to speed 
up the process of translating mathe- 
matical symbols and operations into 
a “languge” the machine can use. 

The “coding box” consists of a six 
by ten foot panel of over 200 keys, 
each with a number or mathemat- 
ical symbol on it. Using the key- 
board with its familiar symbols, a 
mathematician can record on a mag- 
netic tape all the commands the ma- 
chine needs to solve his problem. 


Mark Ill 
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Essentially, he “copies” his equa- 
tions on the keys of the coding ma- 
chine. When fed into the machine, 
his commands are then transferred 
from the magnetic: tape to the se- 
quence drum which then controls the 
operations necessary to solve the 
problem. 

By means of the “coding box,” an 
operator can feed a problem into 
Mark III in a fraction of the time 
recuired by Mark II and any other 
calculating machines in use at the 
present time. Very complex prob- 
lems that used to take days and 
weeks to “code” for the machine can 
now be prepared almost as fast as 
an operator can punch the keys on 
the box. 

A typical command, of which the 
drum will hold 4,000 in sequence, 
might read: “select the Number in 
A-1 and add to it the Number in B-2 


CAMBRIDGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1949 ANNUAL DINNER 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4 


6:30 P.M. SHARP 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
* SPEAKER—DR. JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 


President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


* TOASTMASTER—DR. DONALD K. DAVID 


Dean, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


* MUSIC—THE BOSTON SYMPHONETTE 
(Members of The Boston Symphony Orchestra) 
Conducted by HARRY DUBBS 


DON’T DELAY - - MAKE YOUR RESERVATION TODAY 
Wives and Guests Are Welcome 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 23 


(a) The first issue of “The Magazine of Cambridge” was published 
in March 1941. (b) It contained twenty-four pages and was edited by 
Arthur P. Morley. 

The opening of the new Chamber offices at 500 Memorial Drive, the 
first issue of the new Magazine, and the report of the Municipal Affairs 
Committee on the municipal situation in Cambridge. 

(a) The nine ads in order of their appearance in Volume 1, Number 1 
are as follows: Lever Brothers Company, Harvard Trust Company, 
Cambridge Electric Light Company, County Bank and Trust Company, 
Hotel Commander, Olmsted-Flint Corporation, John E. Cain Co., Cam- 
bridge Trust Company, and the Hinman Asbestos Corp. (b) The only 
advertisement appearing in this issue as it appeared eight and one-half 
years ago is the Hinman Asbestos Corp. ad. 

(a) Five banks now advertise—Harvard Trust Company, County Bank 
and Trust Company, Cambridgeport Savings Bank, Cambridge’ Trust 
Company, and the Reliance Cooperative Bank. (b) Corcoran’s, Harvard 
Cooperative Society, EMF Electrical Supply Co., and Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. (c) Hotel Commander, and Hotel Continental. 

(a) Daggett Chocolates, Necco Candies, Lovell & Covel Chocolates, and 
Welch’s Cocoanut Bars. (b) 7 UP. (c) Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co. 
(a) Scully Signal Company, F. D. Sterritt Lumber Co., Fred F. Stock- 
well, George H. Sweetnam, Inc., and the Cambridge Screw Company. 
(b) Warren Brothers Roads Co., Whittemore Bros. Corp., and Weth- 
erell Brothers Co. 

(a) Field Machinery Co. (b) Platt Contracting Co., Inc. 

(a) Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. (b) David W. Nilsson. p 
Only members of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce may advertise 
in this Magazine. 

All members of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce—a selected 
group of business men not holding membership in the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce—officers and directors of Cambridge banks— 
Cambridge physicians, dentists, lawyers (for their waiting rooms)— 
a selected group of barber shops and beauty parlors—all Cambridge 
clergymen—leading executives of our universities and private schools 
—libraries in various parts of the country, and other Chambers of 
Commerce. 


and put the sum in C-3.” Such a 
command can be given and the work 
accomplished by the computing sec- 
tion of the machine every four thou- 
sandths of a second. 


Building Permits 


UILDING permits issued in Au- 
gust bring Cambridge nearer a 
record breaking total for the year. 


Permits totaling $1,999,493 bring the 
eight month total to $11,247,652. 
This is almost nine percent of the 
entire state total as reported by the 
68 municipalities. 

The largest permits issued in 
August were for 10 units for 177 
families to the Cambridge Housing 
Authority, at a value of $1,651,200, 
and an addition to the Holy Ghost 
Hospital, valued at $200,000. 










A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


PAID-UP CERTIFICATES PRIOR ISSUE OR CURRENT 
MONTHLY SAVINGS 
A savings-investment with a ACCOUNTS 
constant face value and quar- eS ore eae Monthly 
+e payments o . a Share unti 
terly dividends. $200 per Share. maturity. Dividends quarterly. 
1 CURRENT CURRENT of, 
Mn % DIVIDENDS DIVIDENDS O 


Never Paid Less 


RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


HARRY R. ANDREWS, Treasurer 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 





Harvard Square TRowbridge 6-2278 
Commercial Manufacturers of 
Banking Screw Machine Products 
Trust of Every Description 


CAMBRIDGE 
TRUST COMPANY Cambridge Screw Co. 


Member Federal Deposit 63 Potter Street 
Insurance Corp. TR owbridge 6-7780-1 








HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
| “One of New England’s Best Hotels’’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 


All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr , General Manager 
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The “KEW” To Modernization 
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MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY IN THE USE OF 
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GOING ABROAD 


SAVE 
ON 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
8 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 
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ARLINGTON : BELMONT : CAMBRIDGE | 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation / 
























Manufacturers of Industrial Insulation | 
Screw Machine Products Hot and Cold Surfaces |} 
of Every Description HINMAN ASBESTOS ~ || 
CORPORATION 
: Insulation Engineers and 
Cambridge Screw Co. Cone 
63 Potter Street 212 Binney St., Cambridge 


TR owbridge 6-7780-1 | TR owbridge 6-6510 


The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE’S LEADING HOTE 


Across the Common from Hane 


A Popular Center for Social Functio1 
Meeting Place of Rotar ne Ss. 
and Quota Clu Clubs. 
Colonial Main Dini Roa 
Unique Dining Room 
Telephone Kirkland 7-4800 
16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, MAS 
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An Investor Looks at Cambridge 


Sy @jof Council-Manager Gov- 
a) ernment in Cambridge 














25) Ii ou| “MOODY'S” gave this 
ro waedcity a credit rating of 


bn Today, after 8 years of extra- 


rdinarily fiscal reform, the rating 
is still Aa. This is cited not to throw 
a gratuitous charge of superficiality 
at a well-known agency, but rather 
to provide a springboard from which 
to do a half-gainor into the icy 


waters of municipal finance. In the 


July issue of this magazine, John H. 
‘Campbell, Treasurer of the Cam- 
bridge Civic Association and former 
President of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce, picked out for your 
attention some of the more spectacu- 





By Donald Spencer, President 


Cambridge Civic Association 


lar achievements of the present ad- 
ministration. The purpose of this 
article is to take the city finances 
apart and restate them in terms of 
the more significant items in the 
familiar corporate balance sheet and 
income statement. 
Source of Gross Revenue 

The financial strength of any po- 
litical entity is obviously its taxing 
power, and the taxing power of a 
city or town under Massachusetts 
law reposes in the real and personal 
estate located within its borders. 
These assets totaled around $167,- 
000,000 in Cambridge in 1941. Today 
they run to well over $200,000,000. 
At today’s tax rate this represents 
a more or less permanent increase, 
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in gross revenue for the community 
of around $1,400,000 per year. This 
$35,000,000 addition to the city’s tax 
base is divided as follows: 


Personal Property $6,300,000 
New Construction 11,400,000 
Alterations 2,200,000 


Revaluations on Commercial 

and Industrial Property 11,500,000 
Revaluations on Apart- 
ments and Homes 4,400,000 


Total additional 


valuation $35,800,000* 
*Tco nearest $100,000 
Philadelphia has _ increased _ its 


gross revenue by instituting a tax 
on payrolls. Mayor Curley has 
recommended the same for Boston. 
Quebec makes a direct charge for 
snow removal based on the street 
frentage of abuttors. Many cities 
charge a rental for the use of sewers. 
What accomplishments we have had 
in Cambridge have been achieved 
without the use of these devices. 


Condition of Plant and Equipment 


This Government took over a very 
seriously undermaintained physical 
plant in 1942. Extensive renovations 
have been carried out as to both 
school and city buildings. Most of 
this work was done out of current 
funds with a specially organized 
crew of city employees rather than 
with contractors. The most spectacu- 
lar improvements in this category 
have been in the city’s rolling stock. 
Fire pumps which averaged 13 years 
old 8 years ago now average only 7 
years old. In the case of ladders, the 


average age has dropped from 11 to 
8. Our hose wagons are all brand 
new and we have four combination 
hose and fog wagons also all new. 
The city has increased its compli- 
ment of police cruising cars by one- 
third and has more than doubled the 
number that are two-way radio 
equipped. We have added a fleet of 
modern bucket-type and packer-type 
refuse trucks to the obvious advant- 
age of all concerned. Finally, the 
city garage is now equipped to keep 
our motor-driven apparatus in good 
condition. It is probably a fair state- 
ment that there is less obsolescence 
and less deferred maintenance in the 
Cambridge capital account today ex- 
cept school houses than in any 
Massachusetts city. 


Cost of Services 


This item has to be considered 
under two subheadings: those costs 
over which the management of the 
business has control and those over 
which it has little or no control. For 
example, the educational costs of the 
school system are determined wholly 
by the school committee. The total 
appropriation for schools has risen 
by close to $1,000,000 or 60% in the 
last eight years. The cost of public 
welfare—old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children and general re- 
lef—is established largely by the 
State Legislature and the first two 
of these has risen enormously in the 
last eight years. Debt service is a 
cost which the new management of 
the Cambridge Corporation inher- 
ited from the old with no ability to 
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regulate its amount. These three of the ledger including the quality 
general categories of uncontrollable of the services rendered as well as 
costs constitute $18.20 on this year’s the cost of performing them. We 
tax rate or almost half the total. have not stinted on services. We are 
The management of almost any spending over four times as much 
business can make a spectacular for recreation as did the predecessor 
showing on cost control over a short management. We have a_ better 
period of time by impairing the _ record for street surfacing, snow re- 
quality of its product. Just as surely moval and the protection of property 
as such a policy would eventually but the costs have been kept within 
run into customer dissatisfaction and reason. 
loss of sales in a commercial enter- Debt 
prise, similarly it would produce cit- The improvement of Cambridge 
izen dissatisfaction and defeat the balance sheet strength has been an 
purposes of Government ina munici- outstanding development since re- 
pality. Therefore, in looking at those organization. Total tax revenue cov- 
areas of the city’s business over ered interest and amortization on 
which the management does have debt only slightly over four times 
control, you must consider both sides pev year on the average before Plan 
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E. In the last four years, this cover- 
age has averaged thirteen times and 
at this moment it is very much. 
higher than that. 


Earnings and Dividends 


A city is a kind of mutual enter- 
prise or, if you prefer, the stock- 
holders are of several different 
kinds: The inhabitants or voting 
stockholders are among its major 
customers in terms of services ren- 
dered but as tenants and taxpayers, 
they are its stockholders in a finan- 
cial sense as well. Where these vot- 
ing stockholders are also city em- 
ployees they have a third relation- 
ship in that their own income and 
financial well-being is at stake. The 
measure of any municipal adminis- 
tration can fairly be taken as its im- 
pact upon each of these groups, and 
the extent to which they benefit from 
an able administration can properly 
be spoken of as the dividend paying 
power of the business. 

As to wages, the predecessor man- 
agement in Cambridge was not able 
to give one general across- the-board 
pay increase in four years. The pres- 
ent management has granted six to 
the Police and Fire Departments 
totaling 55% and three to the city 
employees totaling 50% and a re- 
duction of hours for the latter from 
44 to 40 per week. The quality of 
city service as we have discussed 
above has been generally improved 
and to that extent represents a kind 
of dividend to all the inhabitant 
stockholders of the Cambridge Cor- 
poration. 
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Finally, the tax rate has come 
down by 14% while the tax rate of 
other cities and towns around us has 
gone up by 31%, or a net difference 
of 45%. Thus, the three major par- 
ticipants have all received a share 
of the benefits of competent man- 
azement. In some instances the ad- 
vantages have been doubled as in 
the case of a city employee, for ex- 
ample, who owns his own home. In 
i941 he had to work 374 hours to 
pay a year’s taxes on a $5500 home. 
This year he had his year’s taxes 
paid on a $6000 home by the middle 
of February or, in other words, after 
212 hours of work. The other 162 
hours is his dividend on good city 
management the earnings of which 
are his and his family’s for their 
own support. 

If this writer had to single out one 
achievement of the present adminis- 
tration of Cambridge for praise, he 
would cite the essential fairness with 
which it has distributed the benefits 
of efficiency among the taxpayer, the 
citizen and the city employee. 


Annual Stockholders Meeting and 
Election of Directors | 
Perhaps it.is silly to strain this | 
analogy too far, but it is a fact that 
on November 8 the voting stock- 
holders of this Cambridge Corpora- 
tion will elect a new Board of Direc- 
tors who in turn will choose the ex- 
ecutive head when they take their 
seats after the turn of the year, and 
who must work cooperatively to- 
maintain and improve the adminis- 
trative standards established in the 
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last eight years. The battle for 
proxies will be intense. 

The outcome is overridingly im- 
portant. An investor looking at Cam- 
bridge today, whether he is a buyer 
of bonds or of bricks and mortar 
will see only one element of specu- 
lation:—will the public continue alert 
to its own best interests, or will it 
allow all its gains to run off through 
apathy. 
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Cambridge Statistics 

LL but one of the fourteen lead- 
A ing cities in Massachusetts 
which report employment and pay- 
roll earnings showed an increase in 
both for August. The September 27 
report of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries shows 
the following figures for Cambridge. 
These figures show trends only and 
are not complete for the city. 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from July 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
220 20,441 $1,091,585 +1.2 +1.7 
MITT TIT IIS Facts cccsecscesecs +e 80 12,419 667,869 +3.8 +4.6 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 52 2,301 116,843 —2.6 —1.9 
MSLETICOLONE orcscsecesecoseccs-200-. 53 740 44,943 —20.0 —27.3 
All Other Classesg................ 38 4,981 261,930 +0.9 +3.0 


Complete 


Commercial 
Banking Service 


| County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 





Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COoOOob 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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Portion of the head table at Annual Dinner—left to right: John R. King, 
Chief of the Cambridge Police Department; Mrs. John R. King; A. Oram 
Fulton, immediate Past President of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; 
Mrs. A. Oram Fulton; Frederick H. Nickels, President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Frederick H. Nickels; and the first lady of 
Cambridge, Mrs. Michael J. Neville. 

Seated at the Special Head Table are two of the new Directors—Mr. William 
Ginsburg, and Mr. Timothy W. Good, and their wives. Side view with his 
back to the camera is Past President Howard A. Stockwell. The special 
table of Past Presidents and Directors was the largest ever. 





Commercial Advertising Commercial 

DAVID W. NILSSON Bee 

Commercial Photographer CAMBRIDGE 
149 Sidney Street TRUST COMPANY 


KI. 7-7675 Member Federal Deposit 
Illustration — Color Insurance Corp. 
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Center of head table at Annual Dinner—left to right: Honorable Michael 
J. Neville, Mayor of Cambridge; Dr. Donald K. David, Dean, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, and Toastmaster for the Din- 
ner; Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., President of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Principal Speaker; Mrs. James R. Killian, Jr.; and Mrs. 
Donald K. David. At the special head table—left to right: Mrs. Robert H. 
=; Welch, Jr.; Albert O. Wilson (a new Director) and Mrs. Albert O. 
ilson. 

Mayor Neville outlined briefly the industrial growth of Cambridge during 
the past few years and paid glowing tribute to City Manager Atkinson, The 
day following the dinner twenty-five telephone calls and numerous letters 
Were received stating that this was the best dinner ever held by the 
Chamber. Dean David was superb as the Toastmaster, and made a perfect 
team-mate for President Killian. A portion of President Killian’s address 
appears elsewhere in this Magazine. 





99 First Street TR. 6-3623 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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One of the outstanding features of this year’s Annual Dinner was the 
dinner music and “Pops” concert by The Boston Symphonette. This group 
of Boston Symphony Orchestra players shown above and conducted by 
Harry Dubbs, are left to right—Harry Dubbs, First Violin; Leo Litwin, 
piano; Herman Silberman, Second Violin; Joseph Zimbler, Cello; and Harry 
Portnoi, Bass. The new public address system in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Continental enabled the members and guests, who completely filled every 
part of the room, to hear perfectly. To quote one member—‘I don’t know 
‘Liebesfreud’ from ‘Liebestraum’ but the music was magnificent.” 





Whittemore Bros. Corp. 
manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes 
Leather Dressings 
Leather Dyes 
Saddle Soap 
and 
INV eels | Waterproof Dressings 
SINCE 1891. 
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Portion of the head table at Annual Dinner—left to right: Col. John B. 
_Atkinson, City Manager; Mrs. John B. Atkinson; Samuel H. Zitter, Chair- 
'man of the 1949 Annual Dinner Committee; Mrs. Samuel H. Zitter; Mrs. 

John F. Collins and John F. Collins, Chief of the Cambridge Fire Depart- 
ment. Shown in front of the head table, left to right: Mr. J. W. Mann, Vice 
President of the Chamber; Mrs. Mann, and Harry R. Andrews, Treasurer 
'of the Chamber. Mayor Neville aptly summed up the various tributes paid 
/to City Manager Atkinson when he stated, “Our city government is in good 
hands and will remain in good hands as long as John B. Atkinson is 
| Manager.” 


|| George H. Sweetnam, Inc. In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


| 286 Portland Street 

KI rkland 7-0550 

| Manufacturers of ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Packaging Papers To AnR 


Safeguard Camera Exchange 


Your Products 110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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Building Permits 
EPTEMBER was one of the poor- 
est months of the year in the 
issuance of building permits in Cam- 
bridge. Permits totaling $198,457 
were issued, making the total $11,- 
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446,109 for the first nine months of 
this year. Cambridge still is second 
highest of the 68 municipalities in 
the State of Massachusetts which 
report. Boston, as is to be expected 
because of its area, is first. 





Lifebuoy with its Purifying Ingredient 


GETS SKIN CLEANER 


STOPS “B. 0."’as no other leading soap can! 
























Doctors proved it in 820 tests! 
The cleaner you get your skin, the 
safer you are from ‘‘B.O.” (body 
odor). Doctors had people take 
daily baths with different soaps, 
and compared the protection each 
soap gave...proved you are clean- 
er, safer from “‘B. O.’» when you 
bathe daily with Lifebuoy. It’s 
more effective than any other lead- 
ing soap against the ‘‘invisible 
dirt’’ that brings on ““B. Om 
Lifebuoy is milder, faster-lather- 
ing, too! Buy Lifebuoy today! 


Try Big New BATH Size 
LIFEBUOY 


Another Fine 
Product of 
Lever Brothers 
Company 





Lifebuoy is used in 
the homes of 40 million 


considerate Americans USE IT DAILY! 
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Colleges Aid Cambridge 


A portion of President Killian’s address 
at the Cambridge Annual Dinner 


By any measure you wish to apply 
education is a major industry in 
Cambridge. If we measure it by its 
relative size to other industrial ac- 
tivities in Cambridge, we find that 
it is one of the largest. 15,000 peo- 
ple are employed by chemical, en- 
gineering, and research activities in 
Cambridge. 11,000 are employed by 
food and candy companies. 11,000 
are employed by the colleges. Not 
only do our three colleges employ 
11,000 people, but they enroll in ad- 
dition some 17,000 students here in 
Cambridge. These students increase 
the population of Cambridge during 
the academic year by about fifteen 
percent. 

Next, let’s apply the yardstick of 
total expenditures. The combined 
annual payroll of our three Cam- 
bridge institutions is more than 
$30,000,000. Their combined annual 
expenditures are $60,000,000. 

I speak here of current expendi- 
tures and not capital. The extent of 
the capital expenditures is suggested 
by the fact that the three Cambridge 
colleges at the present time have 
construction under way of approxi- 
mately $23,000,000 worth of new 
facilities. Is it not proper to assume 
that these large annual expenditures 
and this capital expense represent a 
significant factor in the economy of 

ur city? Certainly the colleges have 


a stabilizing influence on the whole 
community. 

In considering the effect of these 
expenditures, we should remember 
that a great deal of the money, both 
for operating and for expanding our 
three institutions, comes into Cam- 
bridge from other parts of the coun- 
try. I have estimated roughly that 
of M.I.T.’s total plant, endowment, 
and equipment of approximately 
$100,000,000, some two-thirds was 
contributed by donors outside the 
State of Massachusetts. I have made 
a freehand estimate that M.I.T. alone 
is bringing in from outside of the 
State of Massachusetts for expendi- 
tures here approximately $20,000,000 
a year. 

I cite these figures because I think 
they provide a decisive answer to the 
suggestion which has occasionally 
been made that our colleges should 
pay taxes on their educational build- 
ings and land. I think it is clear that 
the colleges bring to the city far 
more than any expenses which they 
impose on the city. Of course the 
colleges pay regular taxes on all 
property that they own which is not 
used for education. Last year M.I.T. 
alone paid $87,000 in taxes to Cam- 
bridge, which places it among the 
ten largest taxpayers in the city. 
Harvard, M.I.T., and Radcliffe, I 
should point out, have long had an 
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agreement with the city whereby 
they voluntarily continued to pay 
taxes on a tapering basis for twenty 
years on any land that has been ac- 
quired by them and converted to 
educational use. 

There are other and exceedingly 
important ways in which our colleges 
contribute to the strength and the 
growth of Cambridge. All three in- 
stitutions are national institutions in 
their service and reputation. They 
bring both prestige and money into 
our city. It might be said that they 
import money and they export ideas. 

They are also influential in bring- 
ing in new industries. Harvard and 
Tech are substantially responsible, 
for example, for the location here in 
Cambridge of such companies as 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Dewey and 
Almy, General Radio, Baird Asso- 
ciates, National Research, Lithomat, 
Polaroid, and numerous others. If 
these institutions were not the major 
factor in determining the location of 
these firms in Cambridge, they cer- 
tainly encouraged their location here 
because of the scientific and engi- 
neering environment. This is equally 
true of the Army Air Forces Re- 
search Laboratory which very defi- 
nitely has been located in Cambridge 
in order to have the advantage of 
proximity to M.I.T. and Harvard. I 
believe that the influence of our 
three institutions will continue to be 
felt in attracting new industry both 
to Cambridge and to Massachusetts. 

We have heard much of “Research 
Row” and the “trillion dollar mile”, 
both referring to the great concen- 
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tration of research activities along 
the Charles River, including the 
area from Lever Brothers through 
Harvard. I think it is fair to say 
that this is probably the greatest 
concentration of scientific, engineer- 
ing, and research talent in the 
world. In any terms, this concentra- 
tion of research activity is a city, a 
state, and a national resource of the 
first magnitude. 

I mentioned earlier that the chem- 
ical, engineering, and research com- 
panies of Cambridge employ a total 
of approximately 15,000 men and 
women. One of my associates has 
made an analysis of these companies 
which shows that approximately sev- 
enteen percent of this total of fifteen 
thousand are employed by firms 
whose settlement here in Cambridge 
and whose operation have been in- 
fluenced by our three colleges. 

Our colleges have an influence on 
the people who live in our city. I do 
not have the figures for the other 


institutions, but I do know that 1200 — 


graduates of M.I.T. alone, or ap- 
proximately one percent of the pop- 
ulation of the city, live or work in 
Cambridge. This is exclusive of the 
many members of our faculty who 
are non-alumni. 

The biologists have a_ scientific 
term which they use to describe the 
habitual living together, or inter- 
dependence, of organisms of differ- 
ent species. This term is symbiosis, 
and it is applied to a relationship 
that is beneficial to both of the or- 
ganisms and harmful to none. I sug- 


gest that our colleges and our city” 


_ 
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stand in a symbiotic relationship to 
each other, each contributing to the 
strength and the welfare of the 
other. Certainly in speaking for my 
own institution, I can express to you 
as citizens of Cambridge our deep 
appreciation for the support, the 
friendly understanding, and the be- 
nign atmosphere for educational 
work which this great city provides. 


Roster Changes 
AUL P. BIRD is no longer our 
contact member with Boston 
Sand & Gravel Company. The new 
contact member is Mr. John F. Hal- 
lisey, General Sales Manager. 


SEARS 


te) a:jile © f)) Co. 





OPEN THURSDAY and 
SATURDAY NIGHTS 
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The Wilco Mfg. Company has 
moved from Carleton Street to the 
new address at 68 Broadway. Same 
phone number and contact member. 

Pine-Wood Plastic Co., Inc. has 
moved to 245 Sixth Street. Telephone 
number is KI 7-5454 and the contact 
member is Mr. H. L. Wood, Treas- 
urer. 

The new contact member for The 
Elhide Company (Building and Roof- 
ing Materials) is C. S. Hilton, Vice 
President. 

The new contact member for Dil- 
laby Fireproofing Co. (Merchandis- 
ing Specialized Building Materials) 
is Walter B. Pierce, President. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


You can't lose at Sears. In the first place, all Sears merchandise is first quality. 
It is made to the rigid specifications of our own engineers. All Sears items are 
triple-tested in our own modern Laboratory—where merchandise must prove its 
strength or confess its weakness. You would think that all this would be enough— 
but it doesn't satisfy Sears. We say to you in all sincerity and good faith: "If 
anything you ever get from Sears doesn't make good—SEARS WILL!" Sears will 
cheerfully and promptly refund your money, if you don't get complete satisfac- 
tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with "Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back." 


SEARS 


1815 MASS. AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE _ TR 6-4010 
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A. H. Hews & Co. 

NE hundred eighty-four years 
() ago, ten years before the Rey- 
olutionary War, Abraham Hews 
shaped good North Cambridge clay 
into bean pots and bartered them 
for groceries. This company, the 
oldest in Cambridge, today is one of 
the ten oldest industries in Amer- 
ica, and is the largest manufacturer 
of flower pots in the world. Cam- 
bridge is indeed fortunate in being 
the home of this proud industry, 
whose products are shipped through- 
out the entire nation. 

The following article written by 

Mr. A. H. Hews in 1900 explains 
early methods of making flower 
pots. 
“Before beginning an_ historical 
sketch of the manufacture of flower 
pots in America the writer may per- 
haps be pardoned for stating that 
the firm which he represents is one 
of the thirty-one firms eligible to 
the Century Club, which consists of 
firms that have had an uninterrupted 
ancestral record of one hundred 
years or more in the same business. 
The business of making flower pots 
has been in the direct line of the 
writer’s family for four generations 
without a break, and this indicates 
the age of the business in this coun- 
try. 

“The first entry in our oldest ac- 
count book reads as follows: Wes- 
ton, April 19, 1775, Lemuel Jones, 
to Ware, debtor 0£ 2s. 8d. From 
1788 to 1810, a period of 21 years, 
we have a continuous account. The 
charges during that entire term 








cover about as many pages as we 
now often use in a day; and the 
amount in dollars and cents does 
not compare with single sales of the 
year 1900. Through all the years up 
to 1807 the term ‘flower pots’ does 
not once appear, and the writer very 
much regrets that the first sale of 
flower pots and the name of the pur- 
chaser cannot be found. 

“The readers of this article who 
can remember the year 1861 will 
recall the depressed condition of 
business after war was actually de- 
clared. The members of the Hews 
firm felt sure that there would be 
no demand for flower pots, they be- 
ing more of a luxury than a neces- 
sity and that the factory must close. 
At that time the writer succeeded 
in getting permission to make his 
first venture as salesman ‘on the 
road’. Going first to C. M. Hovey, 
he secured what was a good order 
for those times, some 10,000 or more 
pots for the spring trade of 1862. 
Not once after that, during the Civil 
War, was the firm able, during the 
spring and fall rush, to fill all their 
orders, for flower pots. It is not that 
these orders were remarkably large 
or numerous, but they were beyond 
the capacity of the firm. 


“The writer’s own records go back 
to 1866. At that time prices were a 
third or a half higher than they are 
today, which is more than the writer 
would be willing to admit of the 
relative excellence of the goods. We 
first got fairly under way with ma- 
chinery for making small flower 
pots in 1869. The father of the 
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undersigned, always disposed to be 
a little cautious, thought that we 
should overstock the country and 
ruin the prices. We did in that year 
what we thought was a wonderful 
business in flower pots. We exceeded 
it by a third in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1894. 

“Until about 1864 or 1865 common 
flower pots throughout the world 
had always been made by hand on 
the wheel. With the introduction of 
machinery the output was increased 
in the proportion of three to one, 
when it was thought that perfection 
had been reached. Much time, though 
very little money, had been spent 
previous to the fifties in attempts to 
make a pot machine. It was left to 
William Linton, of Baltimore, an ex- 
perienced practical potter, to perfect 
and patent the first machine. From 
him we purchased two machines and 
the exclusive right to use them in 
Massachusetts. In a short time we 
were able to make great improve- 
ments on his patent. America was 
far ahead of Europe in this kind of 
machinery, as also in improved ma- 
chinery in general. It is probably 
safe to say that from time imme- 
morial down to about the year 1863, 
flower pots had always been made 
in one general way—by hand, on a 
potter’s wheel. 


“The machine made only small 
pots, up to about 5 inches in diam- 
eter; and while it had previously 
taken an experienced man to make 
his thousand 3-inch pots in 10 hours, 
a smart boy without any previous 
experience whatever could make 
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three thousand on the machine in 
the same time. 

“The making of the pot is not its 
only cost; previous to that comes 
the preparation of the clay. The 
hundred years from 1765 to 1865 
saw no improvement in the process 
of preparing it for use. It was 
ground in a wooden tank or tub, 
propelled by an ox. The various 
other processes remained as crude 
in 1865 as they had been the cent- 
ury previous; the drying, firing, and 
all connected with the manufacture. 
The capacity of our flower pot dry- 
ing-rooms of today far exceeds the 
entire product of any one year prior 
to 1865. At that time the custom of 
using wood for drying and firing 
pots still continued. It required three 
cords of white pine and from thirty 
to forty hours’ labor to thoroughly 
fire a small furnace. Today three 
tons of bituminous coal will fire five 
times as much pottery in fifteen 
hours. 


“Grades of clay used in the man- 
ufacture of flower pots are almost as 
numerous as the banks in which they 
are found, and require many differ- 
ent methods of treatment. To sepa- 
rate the stones from the clay has 
always been a very perplexing as 
well as expensive problem. The clay 
is first plowed by means of a horse 
and capstan, whereby one horse will 
do the work of twenty men with 
picks. This clay is then loaded in 
dump carts and carried to the mill, 
where it is shoveled through. a dis- 
integrator, which expels the larger 
stones and crushes the smaller ones. 
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It then falls on the endless belt and 
is carried to a revolving drier. This 
is a new western device, where, by 
the use of crude petroleum for heat, 
we evaporate from 20 to 25 percent 
of moisture from the clay, and while 
it passes through a direct blaze of 
white heat there is sufficient mois- 
ture all the time to prevent it from 
burning. (Burning of the clay at 
this stage would make it worth- 
less.) To demonstrate this point be- 
yond question, paper and dry shav- 
ings were passed through with the 
clay, and they came out without even 
scorching. 

“From the drier, the clay goes 
into large bins, where it must re- 
main 24 hours, so that portions of 
it which have become too dry and 





Do you know that... now... every 
day . . . over 3000 passenger cars 
come off the assembly line standard 
equipped with the VENTALARM 
Whistling Tank Fill Signal. 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


- MASS. 


88 FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE, 41 
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hard may absorb the moisture from 
that not dry enough. From these 
bins it is carried to whippers, which 
beat the clay without further crush- 
ing the stone. From the whipper it 
goes to the revolving screens, and 
thence to the elevators. 

“The next process is- mixing, or, 
as we term it, ‘pugging’. This is all 
done by machinery. From one ma- 
chine the clay comes out very soft 
and plastic, to be worked into plas- 
ter molds. From the other the clay 
comes out into hard cubes for the 
iron molds of the machine. The pot 
machine and the jigger of today 
each does the work of from six to 
eight men at the wheel, even at as 
late a date as 1885. 

The EEO often asks himself, 


\ —LV— 
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‘Will the demand for flower pots in 
the next quarter century increase 
in the same ratio as in the past quar- 
ter?’ In 1869 we manufactured 700,- 
000 pots; in 1894, 7,000,000, or ten 
times as many after a lapse of 25 
years. If the same factory can in 
1920, another 25 years later, pro- 
duce and sell 70,000,000, we shall 
verily be living in a land of flowers!” 

Following the death of Mr. Hews 
in 1902 the flower pot business de- 
veloped far more slowly than his 
optimistic hopes, so that by 1920 a 
production of about 12,000,000, in- 
stead of his projected 70,000,000 was 
reached. Concurrently, however, 
with this growth a steady improve- 
ment in machinery occurred, so that 
a workman, who in 1863 made 1000 
three inch pots in ten hours, and 
3000 in 1869, by 1920 was producing 
8000 in nine hours. 

And what would Mr. Hews say to 
the layout now on the desk of Mr. 
Dunbar Lockwood, Treasurer of the 
company, wherewith one machine is 
expected to produce 40,000 three inch 
pots in an eight hour day, without 
any operator at all! 
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There are no available records of 
how Mr. Hews managed to employ 
all of his one hundred twenty-five 
men over the five acres of factory 
floor space that he required. The 
present factory, built in 1930, pro- 
duces and delivers three times his 
output from two-thirds of an acre 
with thirty-five men all working 
shorter hours. And much greater 
efficiency still lies ahead. 

As an example of American busi- 
ness development in a company 
steadily engaged in producing an un- 
changed product over a long period, 
A. H. Hews & Co., Inc. gives a clear 
simple picture of why ours is a great 
and prosperous nation. 


Randall Re-Elected 

GAIN this year the Board of 

Directors unanimously elected 
Frank W. Randall, President of 
NEGEA Service Corporation, as the 
Chamber’s National Councillor. He 
is the liaison with the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He also represents us at the 
National Chamber’s Annual Meeting. 
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Volume 10 

NCE again our advertisers have 

shown their cooperation by pur- 
chasing space for another year, 
therefore, with this issue we start 
Volume 10 of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge”. Pictures and articles or 
short, newsy items about member 
companies or their personnel will be 
welcomed. While we have received 
many congratulatory letters about 
the Magazine we know it can be im- 
proved. Your criticism and sugges- 
tions will be appreciated. 


\ New Series 
N this first issue of Volume 10 
appears the first of a new series 
of articles and pictures of Cam- 
bridge concerns in business seventy- 
five years or more. The articles not 
only are interesting and educational 
but they indicate the progress made 
over this period. It is fitting that 
the first story should be about the 
oldest company in Cambridge. In 
fact, A. H. Hews & Co., Inc. is the 
oldest and largest manufacturer of 
flower pots in the country. 
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Recruiting 

ERMAN W. Steinkraus, Presi- 

dent of the National Chamber, 
has asked local Chambers to cooper- 
ate in the recruitment for the Re- 
serve Corps of the Army, Air Force, 
Navy and Marine Corps, both com- 
missioned and enlisted. He also calls 
attention to the sixty-day recruiting 
campaign of the National Guard to 
increase to its newly-authorized 
strength. of 400,000. 


The efficiency of all civilian com- 
ponents depends in a large measure 
upon the support of employers whose 
employees are enrolled in these re- 
serves. As you may recall, the mem- 
bers of the National Chamber adopt- 
ed a policy at its last Annual Meet- 
ing urging the immediate strength- 
ening of all reserve components, sug- 
gesting that employers grant their 
employees necessary leave for re- 
serve training whenever possible. 


New Directories 
EW city directories added last 
month to the H. A. Manning 
Company Directory library (largest 
in the Northeast) maintained at the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
office are: 
1949 Auburn, New York 
1949 Binghamton, New York 
1949 Kingston, New York 
1949 Little Falls, New York 
1949 Norfolk-Portsmouth, Virginia 
1949 Springfield, Mass. 
1949 Worcester, Mass. 
1949 Worcester Suburban, Mass. 
1949 St. Petersburg, Florida 
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COST OF LIVING CHART 


The September 30, 1949 bulletin of the Division on the Necessaries of 
Life of the State Department of Labor and Industries covering the period 
from mid-August to mid-September states: 

A slight decline of 1/10 of 1% was noted in the combined index from 
mid-August to mid-September, 1949. Average food prices declined about 
0.9% in contrast to an advance of 1.2% for the mid-July to mid-August 
period. Shelter advanced 0.2%; fuel and light, 1.5% and sundries, 0.9% 
while no change occurred in the clothing section. The combined index was 
62.5% above that of January, 1941; 0.1% above January, 1949 but was 
2.0% under the same period the previous year. 

FOOD: The 0.9% decline in this section of the budget was caused 
mainly by an 8.0% drop in fresh fruit and vegetable prices, all items de- 
clining except carrots, lettuce and onions. Canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables dropped slightly and eggs declined 0.8%. These declines were 
somewhat offset, however, by a 2.4% increase in the all important meat 
section where every item showed an advance except liver, ham and lamb 
chops. Increases ranged from 1.0% in hamburger to 6.2% in round steak. 
Fats and oils rose 1.0% while dairy products showed no change. 

CLOTHING: No change was noted in the clothing section of the budget. 

SHELTER: Average rentals continued to edge upward advancing on 
an average of 0.2% for the period. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Higher prices in anthracite, coke, range oil and fuel 
oil moved this section of the index forward 1.5%. 

SUNDRIES: Higher prices in some prescription items and sundry drugs 
plus a lc per package advance in cigarette prices caused this section of 
the index to rise 0.9%. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 
% Increase 


August 1949 
Jan. 1941 Sept. 1948  Sept.1949 Sept. 1949 
OOG wees cert lee ste tie eee 86.2 200.1 188.6 0.9* 
ClOTHING ae ee ce Os 188.9 21816 0.0 
Shelteneire. ieee eee LOT? 115.6 LES O32 
Hijels erase ites tete sites: 112.8 169.3 166.3 1.5 
SUNOS ye sre ee Ogee 135.0 141.9 0.9 
Combined sir. 22. eaten 164.0 160.7 0.1% 


98.9 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939=$1.00 
September, 1949—$.6223 
*Indicates Decrease 





SAVE THE DATE 


First Luncheon Meeting of 1949-50 Season 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


Monday NOVEMBER 21—12 p. m. 


Watch for Bulletin 
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For The Best Fuels 
MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
COAL 
OIL 
COKE 


OIL BURNERS 


| MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
| 1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


| Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Nickels Appoints Committees 


At the first Directors’ meeting of the 1949-50 Chamber year 
the following standing committee appointments by President 
Nickels were unanimously approved. | 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Chairman—William H. Vogler, Vice President, New England 
Confectionery Co. 
A. Oram Fulton, Chairman of the Board, Wheelock, Lovejoy 
& Co., Inc. 

George W. Hinman, President, Hinman Asbestos Corp. 
John A. Lunn, Vice President, Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 
Samuel H. Zitter, Treasurer, Platt Contracting Co., Inc. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE 
Chairman—William H. Perry, President, Cambridge Paper Box 
Company 
Henry S. Bothfeld, Angier Products, Inc. 
Anthony Marino, Treasurer, Henry F. Miller Furniture Co. 
Robert D. Nason, President, Tailoy-Nason Company 
George R. Giles, George A. Giles Interests 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE* 
Chairman—Arthur G. MacKenzie, President, MacKenzie Motor 
Sales, Inc. 


SPEAKERS’ COMMITTEE* 
Chairman—James W. Mann, Manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
*Balance of committee to be appointed at a later date. 
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A Christmas Tradition 


Donald S. Tucker, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Christmas Seal Sale Committee 


UBERCULOSIS, known in the 
past as phthisis, consumption or 
scrofula, has apparently long been 
a plague to man, since evidences of 
the disease have been found in the 
mummified bodies of early Egyp- 
tians by modern scholars. Known as 
the greatest scourge of mankind in 
the eighteen hundreds, the “White 
Plague” wiped out whole families. 
Thousands of men and women be- 
lieved that their sickness meant not 
only that they, but their children, 
'were doomed to death because of 
the prevalent misconception that 
tuberculosis was inherited. 
With conclusive proof by Robert 
Koch in 1882 that tuberculosis is 
caused by a germ and his assistant’s, 
George Cornet, demonstration that 
tubercle bacilli are spread by ex- 
pectoration of the careless tubercu- 
lous person, campaigns against pub- 
lie spitting, use of the common 
drinking cup, and unprotected cough- 
ing and sneezing were launched. Im- 
ee ent of diagnostic techniques, 
following the invention of the steth- 
| oscope, discovery of the X-ray and 
development of laboratory methods, 
together with great strides made in 
the treatment of the disease have 
‘contributed toward the tremendous 
decrease in the death rate of the 
disease. From Trudeau’s simple “rest 
and fresh air” cure we have pro- 











gressed to modern surgery and em- 
ployment of the “wonder drugs”. 

Since 1903 when the Cambridge 
Tuberculosis and Health Association 
began its service to the community 
the death rate from tuberculosis has 
tumbled from 200 per 100,000 to 52.1 
in 1947. By last year it was down to 
26.9 per 100,000. To be sure this is 
excellent progress, but one must not 
lose sight of the fact that with our 
present knowledge and diagnostic 
clinics these are twenty-seven un- 
necessary deaths per year. 

It is obvious that without the 
understanding and cooperation of the 
general public, little headway could 
have been or will continue to be made 
in the fight against this disease for 
until every undiscovered case is 
found and treated tuberculosis will 
continue to flourish and spread. In 
1940 when further  case-finding 
efforts were made to find undiscov- 
ered cases of tuberculosis among the 
adult population by employment of 
mass chest X-rays, Cambridge in- 
dustry was among the first to par- 
ticipate. Not only did this mean find- 
ing unsuspected and early cases of 
tuberculosis among workers, thus 
saving their lives and preventing 
further contagion, but it meant con- 
serving human resources in terms of 
shorter periods of incapacity due to 
illness and in the reduction of low- 
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ered efficiency and productivity. But, 
perhaps industry’s greatest contri- 
bution was to be found in its educa- 
tional program correlated with the 
X-ray service. As a result of distri- 
bution of pamphlets, posters and 
articles in house organs and infor- 
mation given at group meetings, 
workers took home to their families 
knowledge of the whole tuberculosis 
problem. Consequently, when the 
free chest X-ray service was ex- 
panded to include every adult in 
Cambridge in 1948, the public re- 
sponse to this opportunity was 
greater than could have otherwise 
been anticipated. Again during the 
recent summer months when this 
Association in cooperation with the 
Health Department undertook to 
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X-ray all people engaged in hand- 
ling food, industry pledged its will- 
ingness to cooperate. To date ap- 
proximately 9,000 “food handlers” 
have been screened, and from these, 
nine active cases of tuberculosis 
have been hospitalized, thus remoy- 
ing from vital points of contact, a 
major source of infection in the 
community. 

This year we in Cambridge are 
beginning what we hope will become 
a “Four Year Program” which ap- 
pears to be unique in the whole 
country. Through individual contact 
in house-to-house canvassing, we are 
attempting to reach every adult, 15 
years and over, who did not take 
advantage of the free chest X-ray 
offered in 1948. This year’s efforts 
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| are confined, because of limited funds 
and personnel, to an area bounded 
| by Prospect Street on the West, 
| Massachusetts Avenue and Main 
| Street on the South, Somerville on 
'the North and First Street on the 
East. In spite of the magnificent job 
_ done by industry in educating work- 
ers and their families in the funda- 
_mental facts of the disease, value 
of early discovery, importance of an 
| X-ray not only to himself, his family 
and his whole community, there are 
many people who through ignorance 
are still “not interested” in having 
free chest X-rays. Case finding, then, 
depends in the final analysis on edu- 
cation of the public. This program 
which. has looked to industry for 
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awaking interest in its workers in 
the welfare and health of the com- 
munity, continues to seek its help in 
this more intensive survey. 

The case finding and health educa- 
tion programs of the Cambridge 
Tuberculosis and Health Association 
are made possible by the sale of 
Christmas Seals alone. In fact, in 
1948, 90% of the Association’s total 
operating costs were met by income 
received through Christmas Seal 
Sale. 

Since 1907, when Miss Emily Bis- 
sell of Wilmington, Delaware discov- 
ered a story of the Danish Christ- 
mas seal and designed a similar seal 
to raise money for a small sana- 
torium, the Christmas seal has been 
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used as a messenger of good will. 
The American Red Cross offered a 
seal to the nation as a whole in 
1908. Later its exclusive use was 
transferred to the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

We wish to thank you of Cam- 
bridge business and industry who 
have given so generously in the past. 
With the opening of the 1949 Christ- 
mas Seal drive in November, we are 
confident that you will continue to 
make the Christmas Seal ‘“‘A Christ- 
mas Tradition’—the seal that fights 
tuberculosis. 


Buy Christmas Seals 





Help Stamp Out TB 


25th Anniversary 


N November 1, the Life Insur- 
ance Department of the Cam- 
bridgeport Savings Bank will cele- 
brate its 25th anniversary. This 
statement of fact raises certain 
questions which we would like to 
answer here. 
How does a Savings Bank happen 
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to have a Life Insurance Depart- 
ment? The late justice, Louis Bran- 
deis, at the turn of the century saw 
that life insurance for industrial 
wage earners was usually obtainable 
only at extremely high cost and 
under very restrictive conditions. 
With the insight for which he was 
famous, he saw that if some exist- 
ing agency which enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the people and had the 
facilities for investing money con- 
servatively would sell life insurance 
to those willing to buy it without 
the service of agents, policy terms 
could be improved and cost lowered. 
He selected the Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Banks as proper institutions to 
undertake this venture and with the 
aid of some of the foremost citizens 
and many of the “common men” of 
his time obtained from the Legis- 
lature the necessary laws to set the 
plan in motion. The banks were cool 
to the idea for several years. The 
permissive legislation became effec- 
tive in 1904, but the Cambridgeport 
Savings Bank was only the eighth 
bank to establish a department on 
November 1, 1924. Now, however, 
thirty-four Massachusetts Savings 
Banks write life insurance and most 
of the remaining one hundred and 
fifty-six act as agencies. In Cam- 
bridge, all four Savings Banks are 
identified with Savings Bank Life 
Insurance. The Cambridge Savings 
Bank is also an issuing bank and the 
East Cambridge and North Avenue 
Savings Banks are agencies. 

Is Savings Bank Life Insurance 
much of a business? 
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How big is this Life Insurance 
Department? 

In Massachusetts alone (New 
York and Connecticut also have 
Savings Bank Life Insurance) there 
is almost $375,000,000 of insurance 
in force. Of this amount the Cam- 
bridgeport Savings Bank has nearly 
$23,000,000. 

What are the differences between 
Savings Bank Life Insurance and 
regular life insurance? 


Savings Bank Life Insurance is 
sold over the counter at the banks. 
No agents are employed to sell on 
a commission basis. This means 
lower cost and higher cash. and loan 
values during the early years. Obvi- 
ously, this type of insurance can be 
sold only to those who are willing 
to go into a bank and ask for it. The 
banks themselves recognize that 
they are not competing directly with 
the agent who creates an awareness 
of the need for insurance in the 
mind of a man who could not other- 
wise be persuaded to buy enough 
insurance to protect his family. 


What are the most interesting 
facts about this department? 

There are plenty of statistics to 
show that the department is sound 
and that growth is both rapid and 


accelerating. These are not the most 


‘interesting things however. 

_ The vital aspects of this business 
are found in the 30,000 personal his- 
tories that have been accumulated 
during the past quarter century in 
the department’s records. All of 
them testify to the desire of people 
everywhere to have the work fin- 





ished which they have begun even 
though death takes them away too 
soon. Many thousands of life-plans 
are closer to completion because this 
department started business twenty- 
five years ago. 


Cooperative Banks 

ARRY ANDREWS, Treasurer 

of the Reliance Cooperative 
Bank, and Treasurer of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, just 
completed his second term as Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Cooper- 
ative Bank League. The lead story 
in the October 1 issue of the “United 
States Investor” is the address he 
made before approximately 1400 
persons who attended the League’s 
61st Annual Meeting. In it Mr. 
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Andrews states, “we now have 175 
Cooperative Banks in the Common- 
wealth, with 174. who are members 
of our League”’. 

“In my closing remarks of last 
year I said, ‘Our circle of security 
must continue to broaden and bring 
within it a much larger number of 
family circles who have yet to learn 
of the services we have to render for 
their benefits’. The last report from 
the Commissioner of Banks’ Office 
shows that we did accomplish our 
purpose, as we have for the second 
successive year increased our assets 
by $35,000,000. Our reserve funds 
for the protection of our members 
has likewise substantially increased, 
as we now have more than $50,000,- 
000 set aside, which puts us in a 
substantial position. 

“The demand for mortgage money 
continues, as our statements show, 
and our total mortgage portfolio 
shows an increase of 1% per cent 
over a year ago. This is reflected in 
our other investments which have 
decreased a like amount, but the 
average liquidity of 18.5 percent is 
higher than that which is generally 
considered necessary for our type of 
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institution. The majority of our 
banks are still writing G. I. loans, 
but the trend seems to be for shorter 
terms; and many feel that, whereas 
the veteran has been employed now 
for a number of years, he should 
have accumulated a down payment 
to apply on his purchase. The total 
of G. I. loans written by us for the 
year ending August 31 amounts to 
$26,840,000 and the total of all loans 
written is $107,531,000. We can well 
be proud of our record, and as time 
goes on we must continue to let the 
public know that we have the banks 
that make it possible for one to own 
a home—which our national slogan 
states is the ‘Safeguard of American 
Liberties’.”’ 


Any Change? 

HIS is the second warning that 

the 1950 Roster is being prepared 
for the printer. Unless you have 
notified the Chamber office to the 
contrary, your company name, ad- 
dress, telephone number, and con- 
tact member’s name will appear as 
it does in the present Roster. Bet- 
ter check it now! 
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A Political Challenge to Business and Industry 


An address by Henry Ford II 


Printed with permission of Ford Motor Company 


=| WANT to raise some 
eeAAiquestions this evening 
ae 3 which are very much in 
Rey mind. I think they 
Sw aimay also be in yours. 

7 am not an economist, and I do 
not claim to understand the world’s 
problems. I am a manufacturer. An- 
swers to the questions I propose to 
raise are important to me as a man- 
-ufacturer—just as they are to all 
American businessmen today. 

They are not easy questions, but 
I believe that there are good an- 
swers to them, and I believe we can 
find those answers. 

These questions have to do with 
progress and our constant groping 
for security. I do not mean specifi- 





cally the security of our country— 
although that is involved. I do not 
mean the security and peace of the 
world—although that, too, is involv- 
ed. What I am particularly inter- 
ested in is the economic security and 
progress of the individual. 

The search for security and pro- 
gress is not a new interest in this 
country. It is part of a fundamental 
and long-term search. Our fore- 
fathers came to this country looking 
for security. They wanted to escape 
from the risks and uncertainties of 
living under despotic and unpredict- 
able governments. They were willing 
to take the great risks of a wild 
land in order to escape that sort of 
insecurity. Freedom with all its risks 
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is a kind of security which the men 
and women who settled this country 
fully understood—and they left their 
descendants a strong instinct to re- 
sist the kind of insecurity and un- 
certainty that comes with domina- 
tion by government. 


Search for a Better World 


A better world—and the economic 
security of the individual is certain- 
ly a part of any better world—is the 
great American search. That search 
will never end so long as we keep 
the right to search open to every- 
body. No group in this country has 
a monopoly on the hope for a better 
world, least of all any group whose 
promises depend for fulfillment on 
the productivity of someone else. 

I am not sure we always keep in 
the front of our minds this Amer- 
ican goal. Civilizations in the past 
have often sought to improve the 
lot of their own people by conquer- 
ing and plundering outsiders. We 
have achieved far greater progress 
for far more people by technology 
working within our own borders. Far 
from being imperialists, Americans 
have always tended to be more than 
satisfied to stay at home. 

It has been our experience as a 
nation that whatever we may 
achieve, the possibility of doing 
something better always exists. In 
the manufacturing field, we will 
never make a machine that cannot 
be substantially improved. We will 
never develop a technique that can- 
not be made substantially better. So 
long as search is encouraged, we will 
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never come to the end of the road 
of progress. 

The tragic fact is that countries 
like Soviet Russia could achieve ten 
times as much for their own people 
by developing what they already 
have than they ever can achieve by 
any process of world conquest. 

We here in America want a great 
many social and economic advances, 
many of the things which. taken to- 
gether spell material progress. It 
seems to me almost certain we can 
take long strices toward worthwhile 
goals if we give to them the kind 
of attention they require. The ques- 
tion is whether we are on the right 
track and going in the right direc- 
tion. 
Four Requirements for Progress 

I want to discuss what I consider 
to be four basic requirements in any 
American plan for progress: 

First—Progress must always be 
accompanied by an increase in the 
capacity of the average individual to 
produce. 

The kind of nation—and the kind 
of world—we in America want is 
not one in which a top 5 per cent or 
10 per cent of the people are 
wealthy, and the 90 per cent to 95 
per cent are poor. You can achieve 
that kind of nation and that kind of 
world with very little production. 
What we are shooting for is a nation 
and a world in which everybody en- 
joys a higher standard of living— 
in terms of the human spirit as well 
as material things. 

As we look around us, we see very 
clearly that such a goal requires 
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tremendous output. A great many 
cannot have a great deal without 
tremendous output. America is proof 
of that. We are the first nation in 
which a great many people have 
high standards of living—and never 
before in history have any people 
produced so much. It is also clear, 
I think, that total production alone 
is not the answer. Tens of millions 
of people have a great deal because 
tens of millions of people are indi- 
vidually productive. It is the high 
producing capacity of the average 
individual which produces the re- 
sult. And this capacity can not be 
expected to spring from longer 
hours or speeded up effort on the 
part of the individual. If we are 
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wise, we will always head in the 
other direction toward greater out- 
put at less expense of time and 
energy. At least in my opinion that 
is the meaning of productivity. 

Productivity is the key to prosperity 

The notion that many can have 
plenty by taking it from the few is 
a political phony older than the New 
Deal—in fact as old as history. The 
few never had that much and never 
will. The way to plenty for the many 
is increased productivity by the 
many. 

We are so accustomed in this 
country to the statistics relating to 
our own steady increase in living 
standards that we ought to compare 
ourselves more often with other 
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areas of the world. We must remind 
ourselves that half the population of 
the world lives continually under the 
threat of hunger, want, disease, and 
starvation. Half the people of the 
world drag out their weary lives in 
destructive poverty, ignorance and 
filth, using all their energies just to 
keep alive. A wage earner in India 
may make as little as five cents a 
day. In China his income may be no 
more than a cent an hour. 

It is certain, on the other hand, 
that the ability of these hundreds 
of millions of people to produce can 
be vastly increased and their stan- 
dard of living raised beyond their 
highest dreams. The Director of Ag- 
ricultural Production for India has 
estimated. that an irrigation pro- 
gram could raise food production 50 
per cent to 100 per cent. Studies in- 
dicate that a series of dams would 
not only irrigate some five million 
additional acres, but would conserve 
soil, control floods and increase elec- 
tric power 300 per cent. The people 
of India equipped with these advant- 
ages could increase their individual 
productiveness and raise their own 
standards of living tremendously. 

It has been said that if as little 
as 15 per cent of the labor force in 
backward countries could be shifted 
from production of food to other 
work, the per capita income of such 
areas would double. 

Productivity of Individual 
Must Increase 

When we are talking about eco- 
nomic security and similar advant- 
ages, we are talking about an in- 
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crease in the standards of our liv- 
ing. It seems to me that we cannot 
escape the fact that such an increase 
must be accompanied by an increase 
in the producing capacity of the 
average individual. 

I don’t see any way to escape the 
conclusion that increased standards 
of living and the progress that fol- 
lows depend upon an increase in the 
productiveness of the individual. As 
a matter of fact, I don’t see any 
reason why we should want to es- 
cape it. In these terms, the problem 
becomes simple and clear. It is only 
when we permit ourselves to think 
that the problem is political and that 
injustice rather than productiveness 
is at the roots of our trouble that 
we are in danger of losing our way 
and failing to arrive at good solu- 
tions to the problem. 

Progress is a Job for Engineering 

This brings me to my second point 
—Progress is essentially a job for 
science and engineering. 

Throughout our history the rising 
standards of living in America have 
come primarily from our develop- 
ment of machines and machine tech- 
niques which have greatly extended 
the producing capacity of the indi- 
vidual and in that way vastly in- 
creased the wealth of the average 
individual. It has been an increase 
in the energy’ made _ available 
through machines and through man’s 
skill in using the machines. Just as 
a man can drive more nails better 
and faster with a hammer than with 
a stone, a Ford worker using a 20- 
thousand dollar machine can produce 
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more not only for millions of other 
people, but for himself. 

It is worth remembering that out- 
put per man hour in this country 
has increased on the average about 
2 per cent a year. Mere continuation 
of this trend would mean a future 
full of better things for more people. 
But it is my own feeling that the 
tremendous gains which have been 
achieved by machine techniques may 
be substantially matched when we 
learn to make better use of ourselves 
as people. 

There is significant evidence on 
this point. We have seen many in- 
stances of greatly increased produc- 
tivity on the part of men under cer- 
tain favorable conditions—increases 
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which were achieved very often with 
less individual physical effort and 
greater individual satisfaction than 
the same men experienced under 
different conditions. Men have not 
yet learned to work at anything like 
their easy capacity. Instead, they 
have often been persuaded that they 
ought to do far less than they are 
able to do—that they should mark 
themselves down—that they should 
be second-rate when they can be 
first-rate. 

I am impressed also by the fact 
that no one—in industry, labor, or 
government—has spent a fraction of 
1 per cent of the time and effort on 
research into the problems of the 
human factor that has been spent 
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on pure and applied research in the 
field of the physical sciences. We 
need to find out how to do the same 
continuous’ difficult, experimental 
and research work in the field of 
human sciences which we have done 
in the field of the physical sciences. 
I think we can then expect to get 
comparable results. 

Progress Requires Political Sense 

My third suggestion is—Progress 
is a job for businessmen, but it re- 
quires the development of a political 
sense greater than we businessmen 
now have. 

It seems to me that we should all 
remember that the bill for progress 
will be paid by the productive forces 
of the nation and not by the political 
forces. For the businessman to ig- 
nore this fact seems to me to be 
very foolish. Our industrial machine 
will have to deliver the goods. Even 
in the field of agriculture it is 
mechanization that leads to high 
productivity. If business is to be a 
leader and not a whipping boy such 
as it has been many times in the 
past, we have no choice but to take 
a vigorous part in the development 
of the blueprints on which our fu- 
ture social structure will be built. 

As we look around us today, it 
seems perfectly clear that the rules 
by which we all live—certainly the 
rules by which business and indus- 
try live—are first laid down in the 
minds of the American people. 
Sooner or later it is the ideas in the 
heads of 140 million Americans—or 
at least a majority of them—that 
determine what legislators are go- 
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ing to write into the law books or 
what interpretations our courts will 
place on existing laws. The Consti- 
tution gives us a solid anchor of 
lasting principle but the operating 
rules of our -times—for individuals 
and institutions — including modern 
corporations—are first written in the 
hearts and heads of the American 
people. Where legislation flies in the 
face of their ideas, it sooner or later 
gets modified or repealed. As ideas 
in people’s minds take shape and 
develop, they get expressed sooner 
or later in legislation, executive 
orders, or some other form of regu- 
lation. 

But we cannot afford to overlook 
the fact that a good part of today’s 
insistence for progress comes from 
groups whose political strength is 
greater than their productive 
strength. More and more of the out- 
put of the average individual is be- 
ing turned over to people who do 
not contribute to its production. One 
American economist estimates that 
such distributions are currently run- 
ning at the rate of $11 billion a year 
and that within the next ten years 
this figure will increase to more 
than $15 billion annually. 

Business Must Gain Public 
Confidence 

This brings us hard up against the 
fact that business and industry have 
a political problem and responsibil- 
ity. The problem is to gain and 
maintain the confidence of the 
American people so as to survive as 
free institutions. The responsibility 
is to do an engineering job on social © 
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progress so that we will in fact 
achieve our objectives. 

The fact is that we have been los- 
ing the confidence of the American 
people. That is another way of say- 
ing that business and industry today 
are not politically strong enough for 
the job they have to do. This is 
understandable. Our industrial or- 
ganizations are continually confront- 
ed with the problem of trying to 
make a profit by meeting engineer- 
ing and technological problems and 
solving them successfully under the 
pressures of a deadline. Government, 
on the other hand, is a political or- 
ganization and organized labor is 
becoming increasingly so. The lead- 
ership in government and labor is 
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continually campaigning for votes 
inside or outside their own organi- 
zations. Their leaders are elected be- 
cause they have political sense. 
Corporation managements, on the 
other hand, do not have this political 
sense and, as a result, they have far 
less political influence than it is cus- 
tomary to think they have. In the 
modern world where all institutions 
are subject to the will of the people, 
business and industry continually 
meet government and labor in the 
public arena on very uneven terms. 
Leadership for the Greatest Good 
In my opinion, this situation is 
dangerous. Not long ago, one well- 
known government official remarked: 
“In my brief experience in Wash- 
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ington I soon discovered that the 
most certain way to defeat many 
measures was to secure the approval 
of such measures by one or more 
well-known industrial associations.” 
This same official also remarked that 
business “should produce its own 
leaders and generate its own pro- 
grams. It must be willing to appeal 
directly to the public for support of 
such programs which must have as 
their basic aim the greatest good 
for this country and its people. Our 
politicians will be only too willing 
to follow such leadership ... the 
businessman, if he keeps the nation 
as a whole uppermost in his think- 
ing, has the best chance of evolving 
sensible solutions.” 
Progress Requires Understanding 
Cooperation 

My fourth principle, however, is 
that—only with the understanding 
cooperation of government and or- 
ganized labor, can business make its 
maximum contribution to progress. 

The job ahead is certainly big 
enough to require the united ener- 
gies of all of us—business, govern- 
ment, labor and all other groups. 

The starting point as always, is 
how the producing capacity of the 
average individual can be expanded. 
A government really sincere in its 
efforts to raise standards of living 
will always measure its policies and 
actions against this simple yard- 
stick. That’s the way to pay for 
what we all want. 

When, for example, government 
spokesmen maintain running attacks 
on business and try to convince peo- 
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ple that we are an enemy, we can 
hardly expect good productive re- 
sults. Good things do not grow in a 
climate of cold antagonism. 

Government help can be given in 
many ways. It should be a constant 
aim of government to establish its 
agencies and write its regulations to 
encourage added productivity. It 
should be a constant aim of govern- 
ment to keep its own operations at 
maximum efficiency, if only for the 
reason that inefficiency puts dollars 
into taxes that ought to go into pro- 
ductive jobs. 

Of course, most men in govern- 
ment are certainly as well-meaning 
and devoted to the best interests of 
this country as most men in busi- 
ness. But competition is the keen 
cutting edge of business, always 
shaving away at costs. Whenever 
men in government, perhaps because 
of its non-competitive nature, con- 
tribute to a reduction in the pro- 
ductivity of our system, they are in- 
evitably making it more difficult to 
get on with the job of real progress. 

I think the leadership of organized 
labor has a similar responsibility to 
pull its oar in the boat. I am sure 
that most men in organized labor 
are as patriotic and well-meaning as 
any others—and many of them are 
far-sighted and constructive—but we 
cannot achieve the goals we are 
after when even a few leaders of 
organized labor spend a large 
amount of their time trying to con- 
vince the men in plants and fac- 
tories that the managers of business 
are their enemies and that the road 
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to security is not increased produc- 
tiveness, but decreased productive- 
ness. 
Profits Work to Increase 
Productivity 

Business and industry are under 
continual attack on the ground that 
profits are too large. This is certain- 
ly a popular political argument but 
it is also an attack on productive- 
ness. If we are to achieve a continu- 
ing rate of increase in the output 
of the average individual in this 
country, business and industry must 
continually reinvest a very large 
part of its earnings in new plants 
and machinery. I may say that the 
Ford Motor Company has spent ever 
since the war through 1948 substan- 
tially more to increase the produc- 
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ing capacity of the men in our 
plants, exclusive of tooling on new 
models, than it has made in profits. 
We are investing more than we are 
earning. The difference is coming 
out of past profits. It is only by hav- 
ing an increasingly modern and com- 
petitive plant that we can hope to 
achieve security and progress for 
our own organization—and it is the 
way we feel we can best contribute: 
to national growth and well-being. 

I do not mean to imply that busi-. 
ness and industry are without fault. 
We cannot say that labor and gov- 
ernment are failing to measure up 
to their part of the job without 
granting that business and industry 
have themselves fallen short of to- 
day’s standards of leadership—in 
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fact they may have come danger- 
ously close to forfeiting leadership 
and public confidence. Men in busi- 
ness have been immersed too much 
in making and selling and have too 
little recognized that popular leader- 
ship is just as important an element 
in a great industrial or business op- 
eration today as mechanical power. 

It begins to look as though busi- 
ness leaders must recapture the im- 
aginations of people — beginning 
with their own employees — before 
we can bring about the cooperation 
with government and _ organized 
labor and set the pace for the pro- 
gress all Americans want. 

The World Needs an American 
Example 

This, it seems to me, is an espe- 
cially good time for American in- 
‘dustry, American labor, and Ameri- 
‘can government to lock arms in a 
practical program of progress en- 
gineered so that it will be strong 
and solid and will deliver the goods. 
The world needs an example from 
America today. For our country to 
move in the direction of government- 
do-this, government-do-that is mere- 
ly to lend support to the claims of 
despotism everywhere, and to con- 
firm the dictators claim that the 
state is best able to serve the inter- 
ests of the individual. 

I would rather we took a different 
course. I feel certain that the best 
person to take care of the individual 
is the individual himself. Our social 
objective should not be to weaken 
the individual but to strengthen 
him. Progress in the last analysis 
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can be paid for—not by government, 
but only by the combined work of 
all of us as individuals. The aim 
should always be to increase the 
capacity of the individual to serve 
himself. 

I am not under the impression 
that all or any of this is easy. I am 
not under the impression that I or 
anyone else can achieve any mira- 
cles in a short time. I have merely 
sought to put down what seems to 
me to be a sound approach — a 
sounder approach, I think, than some 
we have been tempted to follow. If 
we can substantially unite behind 
such a program, we as a nation can 
easily achieve further miracles. 


You Are Invited 

HE 17th Annual Business Show 

sponsored by Boston Chapter, 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, will be held in Horticult- 
ural Hall, Boston, on December 6, 
7, and 8 from 2:00 p.m. to 10:00 
p.m. 

There will be many new and inter- 
esting business machines, systems, 
forms, other time and money saving 
devices. 

Most of the exhibits were shown 
at the show in New York and those 
who were unable to make that show 
can now see the same thing in Bos- 
ton. 


Tax Schedules 
HE “Corporation Tax Schedules” 
which are sent to members each 
year are being prepared and will be 
mailed the first of the year. 
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For The Best Fuels 
MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
COAL 
OIL 
COKE 


OIL BURNERS 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. | 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


| Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Portion of head table at first Speakers’ Luncheon of the 1949-1950 season. 
Left to right—Paul S. Rushford, President, Medford Chamber of Commerce; 
Edward J. Hoffman, President, Malden Chamber of Commerce; Austin D. 
Rhodes, President, Waltham Chamber of Commerce; Roy S. Edwards, 
President, Newton Chamber of Commerce; Clarence G. McDavitt, President, 
Somerville Chamber of Commerce; James W. Mann, Vice-President, Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce; and E. C. Johnson, President, Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In addition to Chamber of Commerce Presidents, Melville D. Liming, 
Managing Director of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; Rupert Thompson, 
Executive Secretary, Newton Chamber of Commerce; Earl J. Arnold, Sec- 
retary, Waltham Chamber of Commerce; John E. Hopkins, Jr., Executive 
Secretary, Medford Chamber of Commerce; and Paul J. Greeley, Executive 
Secretary, Somerville Chamber of Commerce, were present. 

One hundred seventy Chamber members and guests heard E. C. John- 
son, President of H. A. Johnson Company, and President of the Roston 
Chamber of Commerce, give an excellent address on ‘‘More Than Neigh- 
bors.” An additional treat at this first meeting was the turkey dinner 
served by the Hotel Commander. 


XMAS PARTY—DECEMBER 19—12 NOON 
SAVE THE DATE 
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On the right hand portion of the head table at the first Speakers’ Luncheon 
/ were the men who retired as officers and directors of the Cambridge Cham- 
_ber of Commerce on September 30 of this year. Each one received a framed 
“Certificate of Appreciation” for the time and effort devoted to the Chamber 
sand to the community. Left to right—Frederick H. Nickels, President of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; A. Oram Fulton, immediate Past 

President; Robert W. Fawcett, last year’s Treasurer; Samuel H. Zitter, 
last year’s Clerk; John A. Lunn, Chairman of the Chamber’s Pension Plan 
Trust; Edward S. Stimpson, Chairman of last year’s Traffic and Trans- 
portation Committee; Kenneth P. Miner, for several years a member of 
' the Chamber’s National Affairs Committee; and Francis R. Houlihan, Chair- 
}man of last year’s House Committee. All the retiring officers and directors 
\served three years on the Board of Directors. Mr. Nickels also received a 
“Certificate of Appreciation” for his services as Vice-President of the 
Chamber last year. 








99 First Street TR. 6-3623 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
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Shaw Furniture 
AST month’s issue of “The Mag- 
azine of Cambridge” contained 
an article about the oldest company 
in Cambridge, and one of the ten 
oldest industries in America. This 
month the story is that of the oldest 
furniture manufactory in the United 
States. 

In the November 26, 1945 issue 
of the Boston Globe, George McKin- 
non wrote: 

“Back in the good old days of the 
bustle and horsecars, every family 
parlor had a stereoscope, an upright 
piano, and a horsehair sofa that 
made grandmother’s beau itch if he 
sat on it too long. 

“Many of the sofas and the mas- 
sive chairs and tables of the over- 
elaborate Victorian period came 
from Cambridge furniture factories 
that are today still turning out fine 
furniture. 

“Although Grand Rapids is famous 
for the manufacture of furniture, 
Cambridge in the last century was 
equally well known. Luxurious Cam- 
bridge chairs were to be found in 
the finest hotels in Washington, New 
York and San Francisco. 

Prisoners Helped Make First 
Fine Furniture 

“Although most of the larger fac- 
tories were built in the expanding 
city around the time of the Civil 
War, the furniture industry in 
Greater Boston began in Charles- 
town in 1780 and involved the in- 
mates of the Charlestown State 
Prison before spreading to Cam- 
bridge. 
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“In October, 1780, Jacob Forster 
opened a cabinet-making establish- 
ment in Charlestown, turning out 
cabinets and tables of the finest 
workmanship; today the few pieces 
available are highly prized by an- 
tique collectors. 

“Forster erected a larger factory, 
in 1793, on Main Street. During the 
early part of the 19th century, the 
expanding industry was helped by 
the cheap and constant labor supply 
at the State Prison. Much of the de- 
tailed carving was done inside the 
prison walls, apparently in line with 
the old proverb about idle minds and 
hands. 

“Dan West Shaw, who was event- 
ually to establish Cambridge’s Shaw 
Furniture Company that is still a 
thriving industry, joined the grow- 
ing company in 1840, as foreman in 
the upholstery shop. 

Best Horsehair Coverings Were 
Sold Through Cambridge 

“Shaw and Applin founded their 
own company on Bridge Street, East 
Cambridge, in 18638. It prospered 
during the reconstruction period, and 
soon became exclusive agents for 
Samuel Laycock and Sons, Sheffield, 
England, manufacturers of English 
hair cloth seating, which was then 
used for covering chairs and sofas. 
Some Gay Nineties wag later assert- 
ed that the bustle was invented be- 
cause of the discomfort caused by 
long sitting on a horsehair sofa. 

“Shaw’s sons eventually took over 
the business. The year Shaw died, 
in 1883, a disastrous fire destroyed 
the Bridge Street plant and for 
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three years the company used make- 
shift factories in Dorchester and 
Charlestown, but in 1886 the Shaw 
brothers took over the Geldowsky 
factory at 28 Otis Street, East Cam- 
bridge, and later acquired the Keeler 
factory on Second Street. 

“Many Cambridge residents were 
employed in the factory as_ it 
branched out from black walnut and 
hair cloth and began to specialize in 
hotel, church and lodge furnishings. 

“It also began to make period 
furniture. Americans in the late 
"90s were becoming tired of massive 
pieces, and the trend was to the 
more delicate and graceful Regency 
and Louis Quinze styles. Members 
of the Shaw firm brought back de- 
signs from Europe and the company 
was one of the leaders in the trend 
toward more pleasing furniture. 
Handled Big Contract After 
San Francisco Fire 

“Shaw furniture was found in 
hundreds of the leading hotels, col- 
leges, libraries and public buildings, 
as well as private homes throughout 
the country. The workmanship was 
surpassed by none. Shortly after the 
great San Francisco earthquake and 
fire, the Palace Hotel, which had 
been furnished by the Shaws and 
was destroyed in the fire, put in a 
huge order for the Shaws to supply 
furniture for the new hotel. 

“In the early 1900’s, many great 
American steamships were made 
luxurious by Shaw furniture. 

“There were other furniture com- 
panies in Cambridge, employing 
many residents. Edwin Hixon was 
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the pioneer furniture manufacturer 
in the city, opening a small shop in 
1845. Others were Keeler & Co., 2d 
and Thorndike Sts., East Cam- 
bridge; W. C. Badger Company, Al- 
bany Street, near Massachusetts © 
Avenue, Cambridgeport; Irving & 
Casson Company, First and Otis Sts., 
East Cambridge; Rourke & Kennedy, 
682 Massachusetts Avenue; the Otis 
Woodworks, Otis Street, East Cam- 
bridge; A. H. Davenport, Bridge 
Street, East Cambridge, and the D. 
C. Storr Furniture Company, Thorn- 
dike and First Sts. 

“Even today the inventiveness 
and fine craftsmanship of the early 
Cambridge industry still influence 
the trade here.” 

During its many years of opera- 
tion, the Shaw Furniture Company 
has furnished some of the finest 
clubs, lodges and hotels in this 
country. 

For the past ten years, its primary 
market has been through the out- 
standing quality furniture and de- 
partment stories in addition to the 
decorative trade throughout the 
country. The company currently is 
manufacturing one group (made of 
mahogany) of occasional decorative 
and dining room furniture. In addi- 
tion to this, there has also been re- 
cently developed a group Provincial 
in design made in knotty pine. Some 
of the outstanding stores merchan- 
dise its upholstered furniture as 
their better-quality, custom-made 
groups. 

The history of the firm and the 
tradition built up in this long busi- 
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ness experience, culminates in the 
achievement of today. The designing 
and making of strictly custom furni- 
ture of all descriptions has been the 
all-important feature of its business 
since its founding—nearly 170 years 
ago. 

The same _ skilled workmanship, 
the fine materials and careful atten- 
tion to details—essentials in Shaw 
furniture—are today as they were in 
the colonial days and blend the tra- 
ditions of the past with: the require- 
ments of the present. 

Shaw Furniture Company is en- 
joying a national distribution today, 
which has been confirmed by open- 
ing of a showroom in Los Angeles 
within the last sixty days. A good 
part of its present production is re- 
quired for the Midwest and South- 
west areas. 


New Directories 
AST month’s Magazine listed 
10 new 1949 editions added to 
the H. A. Manning Company Direc- 
tory Library, maintained at the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 
We are listing below 12 more new 
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editions which. have been received. 
This is the largest Chamber of 

Commerce Directory Library in the 

Northeast, and is maintained as a 

service to members and to the pub- 

lic. 

1949 editions: 

Bangor, Maine 

Barre-Montpelier, Vermont 

Claremont, New Hampshire 

Concord, New Hampshire 

Cortland, New York 

Elmira, New York 

Ithaca, New York 

Lewiston, Maine 

Mechanicville, New York 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 

Quincy, Massachusetts 

Northampton, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of 
Serew Machine Products 
of Every Description 





Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 


17th ANNUAL BUSINESS SHOW 
BOSTON CHAPTER 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COST ACCOUNTANTS 


SEE WHAT’S NEW FOR 1950 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT OFFICE METHODS BUSINESS FORMS 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


DECEMBER 6-7-8 


2 P. M.—10 P. M. 


BOSTON’S MOST PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS SHOW! 
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Building Permits 
HE filing of building permits 
decreased throughout the State 
in October. In Cambridge building 
permits totalling $188,505 were is- 
sued. Of this amount $26,000 was 
for two residential buildings, $90,232 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER B 


was for two non-residential build- 
ings, and $72,273 was for additions 
and alterations. Total for the first 
ten months of 1949 is $11,634,614. 
Cambridge still is second highest of 
the 68 municipalities in the State 
of Massachusetts which report. 


ROTHERS COMPANY 








| 
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Safe Xmas 

R. Philip R. Morss, Chairman 

of the Chamber’s Industrial 
Fire Protection and Safety Commit- 
tee, reminds Cambridge citizens and 
businessmen that we are entering 
the fire hazard period. Statistics 
show that in the period from a few 
days before Christmas to New 
Year’s Day a plague of fires rages 
throughout the country. Remove all 
waste materials at once, use only 
non-inflammable or fireproofed deco- 
rations and be sure Christmas trees 


are placed in water. Remember last 
year’s slogan “Let’s have no Christ- 


mas calamities in Cambridge.” 


Audit Started 

R. Omar K. Edes, Barbour 

Stockwell Co.; Mr. Benjamin 
H. Bowden, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, County Bank & Trust Co.; and 
Mr. Carl E. Thoresen, Treasurer, 
Cambridge Paper Box Co., have 
again agreed to serve as an Audit- 
ing Committee for the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. The audit 
will be completed in December. 


Questionnaires 

F all members will answer the 

questionnaire they have just re- 
ceived, the Directors will be able to 
bring the Chamber’s Program of 
Work up-to-date. The Program of 
Work is carried out through com- 
mittee action. If the Chamber is to 
continue to be vigorous and active 
in future years, “new blood” will be 
needed on all committees. 

One of the best ways to meet and 
know your fellow Chamber members 
is to serve on a committee. Help 
yourself and help your Chamber by 
answering the questionnaire. 


New Maps 

HE Cambridge Chamber of Com- 

merce has received from the 
State Department of Public Works 
a supply of official route maps of 
Massachusetts. These maps give 
travel conditions -on main routes 
from October, 1949 to April, 1950. 
They show projects under construc- 
tion or scheduled to start soon, the 
date of expected completion and de- 
tours provided. Any member who 
travels in the state or makes deliv- 
eries will find this map of great 
value. There is no charge. 


Solicitations Grow 

HE ever increasing number of 

solicitations behooves members 
to check with the Chamber of Com- 
merce to ascertain if the solicitation 
is legitimate. Telephone solicitations 
should be ignored. By living up to 
the agreement on your “Solicitor’s 
Notice” you may save many times 
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the dues paid the Chamber. Hang 
the “notice” in a conspicuous place 
and many solicitors will leave be- 
fore contacting you. If your “notice” 
is lost or defaced please notify the 
office. We shall be pleased to replace 
it. 
Roster Changes 

RACTICAL Bankers, Inc. has 

changed its name to Working- 
men’s Loan, Inc. Same address and 
telephone number, but our new con- 
tact member is Robert Fournier, 
Manager. 

The new contact member for Cen- 
tral Square Printing & Engraving 
Co., 200 Broadway, is Frank J. 
Jervis. 

Mr. Samuel C. Gilman replaces 
Mr. Charles Gilman as the contact 
member for Chas. Gilman & Sons, 
Inc. Mr. Charles Gilman _ passed 
away September 11, 1949. 

The Institute. for Maintaining 
Drycleaning Standards Model Plant, 
Inc. has changed its address to 18 
Brattle Street. Mr. Felix Renick re- 
mains as the contact member. 

Both Mr. Guilbert Winchell and 
Mr. Sydney Tischler retired from 
The Liquid Carbonic Corporation. 
Mr. Joseph M. Yourish is the new 
Manager and our new contact mem- 
ber. Mr. Otto H. Hoelscher is the 
new Office Manager. 
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Publicity Director 


HE Cambridge Community Fed- 

eration announces that Andrew 
S. Curcio has joined its staff and 
will serve the Federation and its 
member Red Feather agencies in the 
capacity of Publicity Director. 


Mr. Curcio, for several years con- 
nected with both local and Boston 
newspapers, is a graduate of Cam- 
bridge High and Latin School and 
received his professional education 
in publicity and public relations at 
the Boston University School of 
Journalism. 


A native of Cambridge, he will 
present the year-round work and 
events of the Federation and its 
member agencies through the med- 
ium of press, radio and television. 


Cambridge Statistics 

HE October 27 report of the 

Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries shows an in- 
crease in both employment and pay- 
roll in all but two of the 14 leading 
cities of the State. The following 
figures for Cambridge include one 
less manufacturing and one less 
wholesale and retail establishment 
than appeared in last month’s fig- 
ures. The figures are not complete 
for the city and show trends only. 


Percentage Change 

Reporting Weekly from August 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payee 

yak 20,717 $1,121,056 +2.7 +44 
Manufacturine inane 79 12,874 705,879 +3.7 +5.7 
Wholesale & "Retail Trade 51 2,156 102,610 +5.9 +3.9 
Construction <iiesssimceesr 53 852 54,023 +15.1 + 20.2 
All Other Classes...c.cccsssssss 38 4,835 258,544 —2.9 —1.3 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The October 31, 1949 bulletin of the Division on the Necessaries of Life 
of the State Department of Labor and Industries, covering the period from 
mid-September to mid-October, states: 

The combined index number of the “Massachusetts Retail Price Index 
of Specific Goods and Services” shows a drop of 1.5% from mid-September 
to mid-October under the influence of a decline of 3.8% in average food 
prices. The index number of 158.3 was 60.1% above that of January, 1941; 
Paid under the same month last year, and 1.4% under that of January, 


FOOD: A 3.8% decline in average food prices was the largest monthly 
decline in this section of the budget since October, 1948, when food prices 
dropped 2.5%. Meats fell off 5.8%, all items showing substantially lower 
prices except roasts and bacon which advanced in price. Poultry was 5.1% 
lower; fish 6.7%; eggs 11.0%, and fruits and vegetables 7.7%. Higher butter 
prices moved the dairy products forward slightly, while a 2.1% advance in 
coffee prices caused a 1.5% increase in the beverage section. 


CLOTHING: Slight price increases in men’s suits, top-coats, work- 
trousers and boy’s jackets, offset somewhat by lower prices in women’s 
coats, slips, wool dresses and girl’s coats, caused the fractional increase 
of 1/10 of 1% in this section. 

a See The shelter section of the index moved forward about 

oO O- 

FUEL & LIGHT: Further advances in the price of anthracite, coke, 
and range and fuel oils resulted in the fuel and light section increasing 
1.4% over the previous month. 

SUNDRIES: No change was noted in the sundries section of the index. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


Sept. 1949 
Jan. 1941 Oct. 1948 Oct. 1949 Oct. 1949 
0. 2 86.2 195.0 181.5 3.8* 
oo 101.1 190.1 181.4 0.1* 
OL 107.7 115.8 118.2 0.25 
Fuel & Light............ 112.8 169.7 168.7 1.4 
RT TES ane cassceccseoee give 136.4 141.9 0.0 
BBITIISITIO” © 5 .scncccecsdececee 1.5* 


162.6 158.3 
PURCHASING POWER Te THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 
October 1949—$.6317 
“Indicates Decrease 


% DISTRIBUTION OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 


Food 43.4% 
Clothing 11.5% 
Shelter 15.3% 
Fuel & Light 9.5% 


Sundries 20.3% 
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CUTTING THE RIBBON at the opening of Corcoran’s new store in Harvard 
Square—left to right: Bob Slate, President of the Harvard Square Business 
Men’s Association; Frank H. Townsend, Executive Secretary of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce; Paul R. Corcoran, President of J. H. Cor- 
coran & Co., Inc., and Frederick H. Nickels, President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. The beautiful new store has over 7,000 square feet 
of selling space arranged on three convenient shopping levels with entrances 
on both Brattle and Boylston Streets. The building is the last word in 
modern retail stores. 
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Cambridge Insurance Agents 
Form Association 

NSURANCE Agents in Cambridge 

recently joined together to form 
the Cambridge Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. This city is one of the 
few in the Commonwealth that has 
not had such an organization. All 
have proved their worth to the in- 
surance industry as well as to the 
general public. 

The officers of the new organiza- 
tion are: President, A. Warren Han- 
son of Dudley and Borland: Vice- 
President, George R. Giles of Georg? 
A. Giles & Son; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Fred F. Stockwell of 
Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 


The Executive Committee consists 
of the above officers and two mem- 
bers at large, Frederick J. England 
of W. B. Hastings & Co., Inc. and 
J. Henry Quinn. 

The objects of the Association can 
best be stated by quoting from its 
constitution, “to support right prin- 
ciples and oppose bad practices in 
imsurance underwriting; to discuss 
questions of interest to the members 
relative to insurance; to maintain a 















Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 

212 Binney St., Cambridge 

TR owbridge 6-6510 
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high standard of integrity and to 
promote harmony in the insurance 
business; to adopt such rules and 
regulations and to provide for the 
enforcement thereof as the public 
interest and the best interest of the 
insurance business may seem to re- 
quire; to interpret the needs of the 
insuring public to insurance com- 
panies; to cooperate with the state 
and city authorities in the reduction 
of the fire waste and in accident pre- 
vention; and to cooperate with the 
State Insurance Department in en- 
forcing the insurance laws and such 
rules and regulations as the Insur- 
ance Department may promulgate.” 


Meetings are held monthly. The 
committees in the meantime are en- 
gaged in promoting their activities 
in their own field. As yet no pro- 
grams have been prepared for pub- 
lic announcement. 

The committee make-up is as fol- 
lows: Public Relations, Fred F. 
Stockwell, Chairman, J. Henry 


Quinn, Philip Perkins, and Joseph 
White; Program, George R. Giles; 
Fire Prevention, Francis T. Phelan, 
Rossetti 


Chairman, Peter and 
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SEVEN-UP BOTTLING CO. 
141 Hampshire St. KI. 7-3400 
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Thomas Ahern; Accident Prevention, 
Wendall Wilson, Chairman, James 
Freeburn, and Americus D’Agostino; 
Legislation, Frederick J. England, 
Chairman, Thomas Serino, and Free- 
lon Morris; House Committee, Albert 
Blaikie, Chairman, George R. Giles; 
Membership, George R. Giles, Chair- 
man, Carl Knowlton, George Behlan, 
James DiNunzio and Willard Craig; 
Auditing Committee, Peter Rossetti 
and Dwight Andrews; Education 
Committee, Willard Craig, Chair- 
man, Dwight Andrews and Freder- 
ick England, and the Liaison Com- 
mittee, C. Brendon Noonan, Chair- 
man, A. Warren Hanson and Francis 
T. Phelan. 

One of the more important func- 
tions will be in the fire and accident 
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prevention education in cooperation 
with the schools, fire and police de- 
partments. 

The Liaison Committee has met 
with the City Manager and other 
city officials to discuss the usefulness 
of such an association to the city. 

There are twenty-three charter 
members. Other licensed insurance 
agents having a principal office in 
Cambridge representing fire, casu- 
alty, or surety insurance companies 
are eligible to join the organization 
and participate in its activities. 

The charter members are: John J. 
Ahern & Son, Albert L. Blaikie, 
Willard C. Craig, James DiNunzio, 
Dudley & Borland, Ellis & Andrews, 
Francis & Son Insurance Agency, 
James Freeburn, George A. Giles & 


“For Sound Service in Every Situation” 


Insure With Your Local Agent 


John J. Ahern & Son 
Albert L. Blaikie 
Willard C. Craig 
Americus J. D’Agostino 
James DiNunzio 
Dudley & Borland 

Ellis & Andrews 
Francis & Son Insur. Agency 
James Freeburn 
George A. Giles & Son 
Walter R. Hahn 

W. B. Hastings & Co. 


McCloskey & Harty 
Freelon Morris 

C. Brendon Noonan 
Philip R. Perkins 
W. T. Phelan Co. 
J. Henry Quinn 
Peter Rossetti 
Thomas B. Serino 
Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 
Joseph T. White 
Wendell Wilson 


Members of the Cambridge Association of Insurance Agents 
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Son, Walter R. Hahn, W. B. Hast- 
ings & Co., McCloskey & Harty, 
Freelon Morris, C. Brendon Noonan, 
W. T. Phelan Co., J. Henry Quinn, 
Peter Rossetti, Storer, Damon & 
Lund, Inec., Joseph T. White, Wen- 
dell Wilson, Philip R. Perkins, 
Americus J. D’Agostino, Thomas B. 
Serino. 


Disaster Agreement 
HE following agreement was 
drawn by the Family and Child 
Care Committee of the Cambridge 


Community Council in an attempt 


to coordinate the services of com- 


- munity agencies in dealing with dis- 


| 
| 
| 
) 
| 





asters involving fewer than five 
families. The Cambridge Chapter ci 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Steel Fabrication 
Machine Work 
Flame Cutting 
Shot Blasting 


Acetylene Welding 
Spot Welding 


Special Machinery 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Tel.: TRowbridge 6-4320 
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the American Red Cross assumes 
responsibility in-cases. of disasters 
affecting five or moré families, and 
can draw on National Red Cross re- 
sources as well as assistance from 
the local community in such casés. 
For the purpose of the agreement, 
a “disaster” is defined as: “A sud- 
den and unforeseen calamity result- 
ing from external forces, fire, storm, 
explosion, or flood, which results in 
the affected persons and families be- 
ing in immediate need of material 
assistance and counsel from com- 
munity resources.” 


1. It was agreed that emergency 
services in small disasters are basic- 
ally the responsibility of the com- 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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munity and should not be placed on 
any one agency for full service. Each 
undersigned agency agrees to share 
in the coordinated plan in making 
their normal services available, and 
extending these services within pol- 
icy and material limitations in terms 
of the emergency nature of the sit- 
uation. 

2. During the emergency period 
of a fire, the Red Cross is notified 
by the Cambridge Fire Department 
on all multiple alarm fires; the Sal- 
vation Army Mobile Canteen depot, 
14 Warrenton Street in Boston, is 
notified of fires of three alarms or 
more. Both organizations assume re- 
sponsibility for providing canteen 
service at the scene. The local Sal- 
vation Army representative is noti- 





A Little Checking 
May Save You 


A BIG CHECK 


FRED F. STOCKWELL 
Storer, Damon & Band: Inc. 
TR 6-6415 








fied, if it is deemed necessary by 
the canteen worker on duty, for any 
further services the Salvation Army 
can provide. 

3. The Cambridge Red Cross 
(Home Service) agrees to act as the 
intake and coordinating agency with 
services available on a twenty-four 
hour schedule. Need in each family 
will be determined on a casework 
basis and contact will be established 
with other participating agencies to 
provide financial assistance, housing, 
household equipment, etc. Responsi- 
bility for intake and casework does 
not imply acceptance of financial or 
other responsibility beyond that of 
coordination; however, it is likely 
that some Chapter funds will be 
used. 


Do you know that ... now... every 
day . . . over 3000 passenger cars 
come off the assembly line standard 
equipped with the VENTALARM 
Whistling Tank Fill Signal. 





SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


88 FIPST ST., CAMBRIDGE, 41 - AMASS. 
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4. Referral of a family to Red 
Cross by another agency should not 
be with the implication that losses 
will be replaced or that the Chapter 
will meet all existing needs itself. 
Referral to Red Cross is to Red 
Cross as the coordinator, represent- 
ing all social services. 

Referral to Red Cross, and be- 
tween Red Cross and other agencies, 
will be preceded by telephone ar- 
rangements. 


Referral to Red Cross will be the 
first step any agency takes when 
contact is established with a family 
in this category of need. No services 
beyond those of immediate needs for 
food, shelter and medical attention 
will be given before the case is re- 
ferred. The Red Cross will maintain 
a central file in which the plans car- 
ried out by the agencies accepting 
referrals will be reported and re- 
corded. 

5. The Department of Veterans 
Benefits will meet, according to its 
policies, the basic needs of veterans’ 
families. 

6. It is expected that the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare will grant 


’ 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 
SAVINGS BANK 


CENTRAL SQUARE 


Savings Accts. Club Accts. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance 





assistance to affected families with- 
in the limitations of its policies. 

7. The Salvation Army, Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and Morgan 
Memorial will help as they can 
through their members and com- 
munity contacts by providing cloth- 
ing, household articles, and other 
services as need is determined by 
the Red Cross caseworker, and may 
be called upon to screen, rehabilitate 
and collect furniture and other art- 
icles available as a result of radio 
and newspaper publicity. 

8. The Family Society and the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau will ac- 
cept referrals for casework from the 
Red Cross and will report back to 
the Red Cross plans made for the 
families, for the purpose of central- 
izing the records. 


The Avon Home and the Catholic 
Charitable Bureau will accept re- 
ferrals from the Red Cross for 
emergency placement of children 
when necessary, and will also report 
back to the Red Cross on the same 
basis. 
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9. For clearance purposes, patients 
suffering froni disaster causes, ad- 
mitted to the City Hospital or the 
Mount: Auburn Hospital, will be re- 
ported immediately to the Red Cross 
by the Hospital authorities. 

10. Participating agencies and 
other social, religious and civic or- 
ganizations will be alerted to the 
needs of families by Red Cross so 
‘that many community resources can 
be: tapped for the emergency and 
rehabilitation services that may be 
required. 

Charts 

LL members of the Cambridge 

Chamber of Commerce received 
a new, up-to-date “Cost of Living 
Chart.” By using the figures in 
“The Magazine of Cambridge” the 
chart can be carried on for the next 
few months. In addition to being 
based on a price index, these figures 
also are based on the distribution 
of the dollar for the various items. 
This distribution is shown in an art- 
icle in this issue. These charts are 
valuable in that the figures are for 
Massachusetts. A few extra charts 
are available and may be obtained 
by calling the Chamber office. 


Commercial Advertising 


DAVID W. NILSSON 


Commercial Photographer 


149 Sidney Street 
KI. 7-7675 
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New Member 
Wallace Pyne & Company, Ac- 
- countants, Auditors and Tax 
Consultants of 1884 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Harvard Square. This com- 
pany has recently obtained the Cam- 
bridge franchise for the most talked 
about service in America—MAIL- 
ME-MONDAY, a nationally accepted 
recordkeeping and tax’ service. 

In addition this company has 
available at its office tax question- 
naires in the fields of General Busi- 
ness, Farm, Real Estate and Estate 
Planning, designed for current use 
by the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica. This is the finest and most com- 
plete tax review published and they 
are available upon request. 

Our contact member, Mr. E. Wal- 
lace Pyne, will be very pleased to 
forward a tax questionnaire to you 
or discuss with you any of your tax 
or accounting problems. 

Picture 
HE picture on the masthead of 
the October “Monthly Review”, 
published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, gives an excellent 
view of the National Research Cor- 
poration building on Memorial Drive. 


Factory Trucks 
Electric Hoists 
Motors 
Materiel Handling 
Equipment 


OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 


Main and Portland Sts. 
TR owbridge 6-7540 








A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


PAID-UP CERTIFICATES PRIOR ISSUE OR CURRENT 
MONTHLY SAVINGS 


A savings-investment with a ACCOUNTS 


constant face value and quar- SUSUR fae ae EN 

a payments o . a Share unti 
eeenends. +200 per Share. maturity. Dividends quarterly. 
1 CURRENT CURRENT % 
Mn %p DIVIDENDS DIVIDENDS O 


Never Paid Less 


RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


HARRY R. ANDREWS, Treasurer 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 





Shoe Polishes 
Leather Dressings Private Dining Rooms 


Leather Dyes Ideal for company parties, 
| Saddle Soap sales meetings, labor-man- 
agement conferences and 

other functions. 
TR owbridge 6-8500 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
‘One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr , General Manager 


Harvard Square TRowbridge 6-2278 
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To get the most out of electric service, provide 
adequate wiring and plenty of convenience 
outlets (Reddy boxes). 
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CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
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"Industrial Insulation 

Hot and Cold Surfaces 

HINMAN ASBESTOS _ | 
CORPORATION | 





Insulation Engineers and 
iT LIKES YOU Contractors a 
SEVEN-UP BOTTLING CO. 212 Binney St., Cambridge 


141 Hampshire St. KI. 7-3400 || - TR owbridge 6-6510  — 





The COMMANDER 

CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 

Across the Common from Harvard > 

A Popular Center for Social Functions 

Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis 

and Quota Clubs. ~~ 

Colonial Main Dining Room 
Unique Dining Room — eae 

Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 — ; 

16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Hopeful Business Outlook Marred By Strikes 


By Emerson P. Schmidt 
Economic Research Director 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 


FFECT of the coal and steel 

strikes must be taken into ac- 
count in appraising the business sit- 
uation. 

Normally, short strikes in specific 
plants, or even an entire industry, 
can be ignored in judging the future. 

When the coal and steel industries 
are removed from their places in 
the national economy, however, the 
ramifications immediately begin to 
reach out toward every American 
town and hamlet. 

Among Best Paid 
_ These industries employ large 
mumbers of workers, who are among 


the best paid in industry. When they 
decide to take a rest, incomes are 
cut on a broad scale. 

Consumers of coal, iron and steel 
soon find that they, too, must close 
down, with resultant unemployment. 

It became evident as soon as the 
effects of these two strikes began 
to be felt that were they to continue 
any length of time Christmas trade 
would be seriously crippled; govern- 
ment revenues would decline, and 
deficit spending would be acceler- 
ated. 

Later Inflationary Boom? 
And thus the way would be paved 
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for a later inflationary boom, financ- 
ed by the artificial creation of money 
that government spending would 
bring. 

It should be noted that business 
activity has been declining for near- 
ly a year. Prices had been showing 
signs of moderate softness for 
longer than that, with wholesale 
prices down about 10 per cent and 
retail prices down about 3 per cent 
from last year’s postwar peaks. 

When prices edge upward, incomes 
generally are rising also—since in- 
comes, prices and costs are all re- 
lated components of the economic 
structure. 

Rising prices are bullish, but fall- 
ing prices, although widely acclaim- 
ed as a stabilizer, are bearish. 
Inventories Used Up 

Since the end of February, con- 
sumption has exceeded production, 
the difference being made up by us- 
ing up inventories. Passing from a 
period of inventory accumulation to 
one of inventory decline constitutes 
a double downward impact on the 
economy. 

By August it was clear that pro- 
duction had been cut more than was 
warranted to balance consumption. 
As a result, workers were called 
back, and overcautious buyers had 
to make corrections. 

When John L. Lewis and Philip 
Murray decided to abandon persua- 
sion and substitute the direct action 
of closing down thousands of enter- 
prises, the recovery which started 
in August was given a body blow. 

Since it is clear that the postwar 
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replacement boom is past and our 
economy has about grown up to the 
wartime-expanded money _ supply, 
this blow is deflationary. 

What of Devaluation? 

Money devaluation in foreign 
countries on net balance is likely 
to be a bearish business factor here. 

It represents an acknowledgment 
of foreign currency overvaluation 
and represents an attempt to bring 
the plane of living more nearly in 
line with productivity. 

To a large degree, however, de- 
valuation is a technique for cutting 
real wages and other income, with 
the hope that the process will not be 
too visible. 

But today, with every labor leader 
carrying a cost-of-living index in his 
vest pocket, the character of devalu- 
ation is easily recognized and may 
lead to off-setting wage demands. 

For this reason, foreign countries 
are not likely to restore interna- 
tional equilibrium as readily as they 
otherwise might have, since the ben- 
efits of devaluation will be destroyed 
by internal wage pressures. 

On net balance, devaluation is 
likely to mean slightly increased im- 
ports in the United States and some- 
what greater decline in our exports. 

Both. of these factors will encour- 
age further softening of prices, and 
if the softening were to come quick- 
ly, it could accentuate the deflation- 
ary forces. 

Autos, Building Strong 

The automobile industry continues 
in a strong position. 

The construction industry has out- 
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performed the predicters. New hous- 
ing starts in the third quarter of 
1949 were highest on record for that 
quarter. Had the crippling strikes 
not been called, 1949 might have 
witnessed the highest new housing 
construction on record. 

On the whole, the outlook for con- 
‘struction in 1950 is good, public 
construction expansion offsetting a 
moderate decline in private con- 
struction. 

The probability of a sizable deficit 
in the federal budget is growing. 

Corporate profits in the third 
quarter of this year are down one- 
third from the same quarter of 1948. 
This cuts into federal revenues and 
is a reflection of the somewhat re- 
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duced revenues in other sectors of 
the economy. 


Income Maintained 

Despite the softness of economic 
activity, personal income has been 
maintained remarkably well. 

The direct increase of the mini- 
mum wage to 75 cents an hour for 
some 1,500,000 workers, and the up- 
ward wage thrust on wages above 
the minimum, will make it harder 
for workers during a period of slack- 
ening demand to find employers who 
are able to pay these artificially cre- 
ated wage rates. 

Thus, government created unem- 
ployment will grow. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 











Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
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Auditing Committee completing its work on this year’s audit: Left to 
right—Carl E. Thoresen, Treasurer, Cambridge Paper Box Co.; Chairman 
Omar K. Edes, Barbour Stockwell Company, and Benjamin H. Bowden, 
Executive Vice President, County Bank & Trust Co. These three men have 
given their time and talent for the past number of years in making the 
audit for the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. Their report shows the 
Chamber to be in excellent financial condition. This is due to many factors, 
such as increased membership, fine cooperation on the part of the members 
By paying dues on time, and careful administration by the Officers and 
irectors. 


Whittemore Bros. Corp. George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 
manufacturers of 286 Portland Street 
Shoe Polishes KI rkland 7-0550 


Leather Dressings Manufacturers of 
Leather Dyes 


Saddle Soap Packaging Papers To 
and Safeguard 
Waterproof Dressings Your Products 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The November 30, 1949 bulletin of the Division on the Necessaries of 
Life of the State Department of Labor and Industries, covering the period 
from mid-October to mid-November, states: 

Although minor changes occurred in four of the five elements of the 
consumer price index between mid-October and mid-November, the over-all 
weighted combined index showed no change, remaining at 158.8 for both 
October and November, 1949. The shelter and fuel and light sections 
advanced fractionally but these advances were offset by a slight drop in 
the clothing and sundries sections. The food index showed no change al- 
peeve average prices on various items showed fluctuations both up and 

own. 


FOOD: The food index for mid-November was the same as that of the 
previous month. Sections showing advances were poultry, which rose 4.5%; 
fish up 7.3%; fruits and vegetables, 2.2%; beverages, 18.2% and sugar 
and sweets, 2.7%. Declines were noted, however, in the following four sec- 
tions of the food index which four carry approximately 60% of the total 
food weightings. Meats dropped 2.5%; dairy products, fractionally; eggs, 
8.1% and fats and oils, 4.5%. 


CLOTHING: The slight drop in this section of the index was due to 
fractional declines in women’s coats, hose and girls’ coats, pajamas and 
rubbers. 


SHELTER: The shelter index rose about 4 of 1% from mid-October 
to mid-November. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Scattered price increases in coal and coke, with elec- 
tricity, gas, range and fuel oil remaining stationary, caused the slight ad- 
vance in this section. 


SUNDRIES: The sundries section of the index dropped about 1/10 of 
1% as a result of minor price reductions in the household operation and 
personal care sections. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


Jan. Nov. Nov. Oct., 1949 
1941 1948 1949 Nov., 1949 
eo coos ecsesnscesescsnecerass 86.2 190.1 181.5 0.0 
ed socscsccssci 101.1 191.2 180.9 0.3* 
ec cosesasce 107.7 115.9 118.5 0.25 
BM Dit sn ciscscussseesesssssocee 112.8 171.0 169.1 0.24 
ae 107.2 137.6 141.8 0.1* 
5 aa lal RE S aR 98.9 161.3 158.3 0.0 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—=100 
November 1949=$.6317 
*Indicates Decrease 
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Result of Research 


PPLE Concentrates, Inc., of 

Sterling Junction, Massachu- 
setts, has been organized as a 
Massachusetts corporation; 25,000 
shares of $1 par value are to be 
issued, of which 12,500 shares were 
publicly offered at $10.00. 


The company is constructing a 
pilot plant in West Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, for the production of a 
frozen apple juice concentrate. Na- 
tional Research Corporation of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has assumed 
responsibility for the design and 
construction of the plant and has 
entered into a long-term license 
agreement whereby future develop- 
ments in the field will be available 





Do you know that... now... every 
day . . . over 3000 passenger cars 
come off the assembly line standard 
equipped with the VENTALARM 
Whistling Tank Fill Signal. 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY. 





88 FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE, .41 - MASS. 


to the new company. It is expected 
that operation of the plant will be- 
gin this season. The process will in 
some ways be similar to that used 
by Minute Maid Corporation which 
company was originally organized 
by National Research Corporation 
under the name Vacuum Foods Cor- 
poration. It is hoped that apple 
juice concentrate will receive the 
same favorable public acceptance 
which Minute Maid orange concen- 
trate has met. 

The formation of Apple Concen- 
trates, Inc., should prove a boon to 
the New England apple growers, 
providing them with an additional 
outlet for their crop and _ should 
serve to develop a new New Eng- 
land industry based on research. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 





1949 


New Directories 
EW directories added this past 
month to the H. A. Manning 
Company Directory Library main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce are: 
Fresno, California—1949 
Houston, Texas—1949 
Kansas City, Missouri—1949 
Lowell, Massachusetts—1949 
Lynn, Massachusetts—1949 
Maine Register—1949-50 
Mobile, Alabama—1949-50 
Newton, Massachusetts—1949 
New Hampshire Register—1949 
Omaha, Nebraska—1949 
Paterson, New Jersey—1949 
Miami, Florida—1949 
Danbury, Connecticut—1949 





LOANS 


FOR BUSINESS 
AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Federal Reserve System 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. | 
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Wage-Hour Act 

HE 1949 Wage-Hour Act be- 

comes effective January 25, 1950. 
The changes from the original 
Wage-Hour Act, passed eleven years 
ago, are many and complex, and will 
affect directly and indirectly every 
employer who is subject to federal 
wages and hours regulation. A copy 
of the law and an explanation is on 
file at the Chamber office. We can 
obtain for you a thirty-four page 
pamphlet. entitled, “What the 1949 
Wage-Hour Act Means” from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at a cost of 15 cents. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 





now ee @ 


TWO 


Department Stores 
to serve you 


Cambridge 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CENTRAL SQUARE 
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Try your skill at deduction. From time to time “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” will run pictures of various Cambridge buildings owned or occupied 
by Chamber members. Clues will be given to help you identify the building 
and the owner or occupant. For those who are lazy or like to slip the card 
out from the bottom when playing solitaire, we’ll publish the answers on 
the last page. The pictures are taken with a Polaroid Land Camera. We 
believe it will take you more than the minute required to develop the 
picture to identify the buildings, the occupant and the location. 





Manufacturers of Factory Trucks 
Screw Machine Products Electric Hoists 
My’, Motors 
ote Tivery SUesor ean Materiel Handling 
Equipment 
Cambridge Screw Co. OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
63 Potter Street Main and Portland Sts. 


TR owbridge 6-7780-1 TR owbridge 6-7540 
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Picture on left: The company has the same name as a recent stage hit 
which played Boston. The star of the show helped raise funds for the Holy 
Ghost Hospital. The building is located on a street named for a town 
famous in Revolutionary history. 

Picture above—The company’s first name is similar to that of well-known 
sporting dogs. It is the only plant in the city that has no other Cambridge 
factory within a radius of *%4 of a mile. The street bears the same name as 
a county seat in Scotland on the River Dee. 

Answers on Page 26. 





In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


EMT 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


FAMOUS 110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
SINCE 189! CAMBRIDGE 3S, MASS. 
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You Are Invited 
HE eleventh New England Sales 
Management Conference and 
twenty-eighth Annual Sales Rally 
and Luncheon will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, January 13 and Janu- 
ary 14, 1950. Harry R. Chapman, 


Past President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, is General 
Chairman for the Conference. You 
and your associates will be welcome. 
For further information about the 
program or for reservations, call the 
Cambridge Chamber office. 


Lifebuoy with its Purifying Ingredient 





GETS SKIN CLEANER 


STOPS ‘‘B.0.”’ as no other leading soap can! 

























Lifebuoy is used in the homes of 
% 


40 million considerate Americans 


In 820 scientific tests 
doctors proved it! 


-: 8 The cleaner you get your skin, 
the doctors found, the safer you 
are from “B.O.” (body odor). 
After comparing the effects of 
daily baths with different soaps, 
the doctors say you are cleaner, 
safer from “B.O.” when you 
take your daily bath with Léfe- 
buoy. Doctors say Lifebuoy’s 
clean-smelling purifying ingre- 
dient makes the difference. And 
this same purifying ingredient 
actually makes Lifebuoy m/d- 
er. Get Lifebuoy today! 


LIFEBUOY so refreshing 


»  Ssomild 


ANOTHER 
FINE 
LEVER 
PRODUCT 






USE IT DAILY 
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The University Press, Inc. = 


Our Oldest Press with Modern Ideas 
1639-1950 
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HE story of the University Press 
of Cambridge is interwoven with 
the very beginning of the history of 
New England. This establishment is 
reliably credited with being the out- 
growth of the first print shop estab- 
lished in America in 1639. To trace 
the origin of the press to the coun- 
try’s pioneer print shop was an in- 
teresting study of historical evi- 
dences, persistent tradition, and here 
and there a human document. 
It is generally conceded that the 


i A Tome tine 


a YiFes 





honor of being the first printer be- 
longs to Stephen Daye, and that his 
son Matthew assisted him. 

Of the productions of the press 


under Stephen Daye, during the 
years 1638 to 1645, but nine known 
titles were printed, and of these only 
sixteen pieces are extant, among 
them being eleven copies of the 
“Whole Book of Psalms,” otherwise 
known as the Bay Psalm Book, 

The Dayes were brought to Amer- 
ica from England by an English 
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clergyman, the Reverend Jose 
Glover, who had obtained a hand 
press and a limited supply of crude 
types, and who intended to employ 
the technical abilities of the Dayes 
to open the first printing establish- 
ment in this country. He died during 
the voyage to America in 1638, and 
his widow, who subsequently mar- 
ried President Dunster of Harvard 
College, carried out her husband’s 
plans. 

The direct association of the ‘busi- 


ness with President Dunster of Har- 
vard inevitably caused the printing 


of the college pamphlets and:other 
writings to be sent to the little shop, 
and eventually its ownership and di- 
rection came largely under the 


supervision of that institution. Here- 


in lies the origin of the title “Uni- 
versity Press,” as given to the busi- 
ness. 

Ten years after its start, the shop 
was taken over by one Samuel 
Green, who appears to have been 
highly enterprising and to have de- 
veloped the business amazingly. 
Under his management, by act of 
the Massachusetts legislature, it was 
taken over formally by Harvard Col- 
lege, which, from time to time, 
financed the purchase of new type in 
England, and assisted materially in 
bringing into the art new and pro- 
gressive ideas for advancing it. 

It was Harvard that in 1659 set 
up the famous “Indian College” de- 
partment, under the auspices of an 
English society bearing the top- 
heavy cognomen, “Company for the 
Propagation of the Gospel Amongst 
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the Heathen Nations of New Eng- 
land and Parts Adjacent in Amer- 
ica.” To speed up the publication of 
the more ambitious literature orig- 
inating with this project, Samuel 
Green induced the College to procure 
another printing press and additional 
type. Presently there issued from the 
print shop the historic “Indian 
Bible” compiled largely by the Rey- 
erend John Eliot. 

Growing unrest in the Colonies at 
the rule of Britain and the eventual 
advent of clashes and actual war are 
factors responsible for the submer- 
gence of most of the records of the 
infant printing business in America 
between about 1692 and 1800. With- 
out doubt, however, Harvard Uni- 
versity continued to have use for the 
printing equipment first set up by 
the Dayes, and later managed by 
Samuel Green, and, as already 
stated, there is credible evidence 
that there is a lineage directly trace- 
able from this first American print 
shop to the business that was organ- 
ized in the year 1800 and operated 
independently and continuously from 
that time on under the name “Uni- 
versity Press.” 

William Hilliard was its first pro- 
prietor. His shop was on the lane 
now called Hilliard Street in Cam- 
bridge. Among its first deliveries 
was the 1802 Commencement Bulle- 
tin of Harvard University, as shown 
by the imprint-on the circular, “Uni- 
versity Press, William Hilliard.” 

During the succeeding years the 
University Press had several suc- 
cessive proprietorships. 
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Perhaps the most _ interesting 
period, historically, in the modern 
life of the University Press took 
place during its tenancy of the 
Brattle House, on Brattle Square, 
Cambridge. Here, in the thirty years 
dating from 1865, its most notable 
book printing was done. Being from 
the first a Cambridge institution, and 
therefore at the very threshold of 
America’s most famous authors, the 
Press not only became the printers 
of the nation’s finest contributions 
to world literature, but its proprie- 
tors and staff enjoyed the privileges 


of intimate acquaintance with. such: 


writers as Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Henry David Thoreau, and 
Alexander Agassiz, and of more 
recent date had the privilege of 
printing several of the works of 
Mary Baker Eddy. 

John Wilson & Son, a prominent 
and successful firm of printers of 
Cambridge, purchased the Univers- 
ity Press in 1879. 

In his “Reminiscences,” a manu-i* 
script now in the library of the 
University Press; John. Wilson, Jr., 
states that during his:whole- career 
he never had occasion to solicit busi- 
ness. That it was seldom his plant 
was not running to capacity indi- 
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cates the esteem in which he was 
held by the authors and leading pub- 
lishers of the day. 

Under the name “University Press, 
John Wilson & Son, Incorporated,” 
the business was reorganized in 
1895. Requiring larger quarters, it 
built the large plant just beyond 
Brattle Square, Cambridge, and fac- 
ing the Charles River. This building 
is but a few minutes walk from the 
spot where Stephen Daye set up his 
press. . 

It was a pioneer in cooperating 
with papermakers to improve their 
product. It was a leader in position- 
ing its plant equipments scientifi- 
cally to produce highest efficiency 
in mechanical operation. From 1903 
to 1925 it printed and published that 
famous fashion-plate of printerdom, 
“The Printing Art’, a magazine de- 
voted to the uplift of typographic 
art, in which effort it was eminently 
successful. 


New Corporation 


Another milestone in the history 
of the University Press was the 
change of ownership and manage- 
ment which occurred a few years 
later. , 

The reorganized corporation was 
formed by Horace J. Martin, Fred- 
erick C. Clark, H. K. Stone, and 
E. B. Sherrill who were interested 
in carrying on the fine heritage of 
the Press and expanding to the 
modern needs. 

Due to their long association with 
the Christian Science Church, it was 
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bindery that could bind in leather 
the books of finest artistry and 
craftsmanship. With this in mind, 
there was formed the _ Publishers 
Book Bindery, Inc., housed in the 
same building, and, though a sepa- 
rate corporation, really an integral 
part of the University Press. 

The University Press of 1950 

With this fine heritage the present 
management are interested not only 
in maintaining the high standards 
of the past in fine craftsmanship, 
but are ever alert to take advantage 
of the latest modern methods of 
printing, some of which they have 
been prominent in developing. The 
slogan of the Press is 

“The oldest Press with the most 

modern ideas.” 

In these after years of the war, 
printing is playing a big part in 
helping to develop sales for the 
necessary expansion of production 
in industry. 

Freedom of enterprise is still with 
us, competition is keen, and those 
who are to succeed should have new 
catalogs, booklets, handbooks, and 
general promotional and _ selling 
pieces for Direct-by-Mail. 

The University Press staff are be- 
lievers in planned printing, and have 
been very successful in supplying 
this service to many clients, 

For many years the company has 
had a special department devoted to 
label production, and has accounts in 
almost every state in the Union. 
Here are designed and printed labels 
and box wraps for many varied in- 
dustries. 
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A Lot of Taxes 
HE Industrial Newsletter bulle- 
tin of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts makes this inter- 
esting observation: “The average 
American works about 27 hours for 
himself and his family while the 
rest of his 40 hour week he works 
for the government, federal, state 
and local. To put it another way, 
Monday and most of Tuesday’s pay 
goes into taxes while the rest of the 
week he works for himself. This 
means that most of us now work 
about 15 working weeks each year 
to pay for the cost of government. 
“About one-third of the taxes are 
deducted directly from the pay 
check but two-thirds are hidden— 
indirect taxes. A yearly individual 


tax bill of between $600 and $700. 


for the average American is a lot 
of taxes!” 


Cambridge Statistics 

HE November 28 report of the 

Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries shows an in- 
crease in both employment and pay- 
roll in Cambridge. In using the fig- 
ures below for comparison note that 
five more construction companies re- 
ported this month than last month. 
Figures are not complete for Cam- 
bridge and show trends only. 


The Magazine 


“W. Welch, ZJr., 


of Cambridge DECEMBER 


Directors’ Picture 

HE picture on the opposite page 

was taken at the December Di- 
rectors’ Meeting. Those who have 
been to the Chamber headquarters 
will recognize the upper end of the 
Directors’ Room. Seated at the 
table, left to right: Dr. F. Leroy 
Foster, William Ginsburg, Dr. 
Thomas H. Sanders, William H. 
Perry, President Frederick UH. 
Nickels, Harry R. Andrews, John J. 
Ellsworth, William H. Vogler, and 
Dudley Clapp. Standing left to 
right: Paul W. Fitzpatrick, Timothy 
W. Good, Jr., Albert O. Wilson, 
Mark R. Jouett, W. B. Slemmer, 
George A. McLaughlin, Robert H. 
and Gordon G. 
Howie. 


Questionnaires 

HERE are many members who 

have not answered the ‘‘Program 
of Work” and ‘‘Committee Service” 
questionnaires. The returns to date 
indicate that Industrial Development 
—Traffic and Parking Problems— 
Municipal Affairs, and State Legis- 
lation are the projects which mem- 
bers believe most important this 
coming year. If you haven’t com- 
pleted the questionnaire, please do 
it now so a final tabulation can be 
made. 


Percentage Change 

Reporting Weekly from Sept. 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
226 21,120 Si Loeoan +1.9 +1.0 
Manufacturing ‘c.sssccsvscerersene 79 12,983 707,102 +0.9 +0.2 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 51 2,184 103,875 +1.3 +1.2 
Construction ..sccmsscessentees 58 894 56,907 +4.9 +5.3 
All Other Classes......:.s0000. 38 5,059 264,451 +4.6 +2.3 
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Basco 
Buys 
Building 


TH Charles M. Fosgate acting 
as the broker, The H. M. Saw- 
yer & Son Co. transferred a portion 
of its property to the Boston Ath- 
letic Shoe Co. BASCO purchased the 
five-story cement building, plus 
basement, and the four-story brick 
building adjoining it on the corner 
of Spring and Second Streets. If 
plans go according to schedule the 
company will move into its new 
quarters the same week in, February 
that the Boston Athletic Shoe Com- 
pany came into being exactly ten 
years ago. 

Besides the potential increase in 
production that larger quarters will 
afford, there will be more room for 
each department, and the need for 
warehouse space outside of the fac- 
tory will be eliminated. All goods 
will flow in and out of the two 
buildings. . 

To ease the flow of the shoes, con- 
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throughout the factory to keep the 
work moving from floor to floor and 
eliminate the use of the elevator as 
much as possible. Fluorescent light- 
ing will be installed for better 
vision, and hot water and freshly 
painted walls will make the work 
more enjoyable. Floors are now be- 
ing processed and cleaned to further 
improve the inside of the buildings. 

On the outside a new entrance is 
being planned, and the unsightly 
vents on the roof are going to be 
removed and sky' lights may be put 
in their place. A suite of offices is 
being constructed on the 2nd floor 
which will be modern in motif and 
large enough to make the office work 
flow more smoothly. 

Congratulations to BASCO and to 
Paul Lerman on owning its own 
building on the company’s tenth an- 
niversary. 
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Membership Club 

HE Membership Club, under the 

Chairmanship of Arthur G. Mac- 
Kenzie, has started one month earl- 
ier this year. It is rumored that club 
members will operate on a different 
basis by spending most of their time 
calling on present members and that 
they will limit their new member 
effort to a selected list of new com- 
panies in Cambridge. 


Salary Brackets 
HE November 1949 issue of 


“Modern Management”, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, contains 
an article entitled, “How to Set Sal- 
ary Brackets that Spur Achieve- 
ment”. It is written by George K. 
Zipf, an economist on the faculty 
of Harvard University, and Allen 
W. Rucker, President of The Eddy- 


Rucker-Nickels Company. Reprints. 


of the article are available from 
The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company. 
Write or call. 


On Board 

HE Executive Secretary of the 

Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce has been elected to the Board 
of Managers of the Northeastern 
Institute as a representative of the 
New England Association of Com- 
mercial Executives. He _ replaces 
M. D. Liming, Managing Director 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is retiring from Cham- 
ber of Commerce work January 1. 
Northeastern Institute, held at Yale 
University each summer, is a school 
for Chamber of Commerce personnel. 
Mr. Townsend was a member of the 
faculty this past year. 


Social Security Taxes 

N January 1, 1950 the Federal 

old-age rates increase from 
1% to 1%% on both employee and 
employer contributions. The Taxable 
wage will still be limited to $3000 
per employee in the calendar year. 
Inform your employees of _ this 
change in the rate of their contri- 
bution, which will be deducted from 
their pay after January 1, 1950. 


@ 

Holidays 

S Christmas, December 25, falls 

on Sunday, it will legally be 
observed on Monday, December 26. 
The same circumstance holds true 
on New Year’s Day, January l, 
1950. The New Year’s celebration 
will be quieter this year than usual, 
due to the Sunday laws. The last 
year that New Year’s Day came on 
a Sunday was in 1939. 
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Harvard Happenings 
ARVARD University has an- 
nounced that 16 Labor Fellows 
will study at Harvard this year 
under the Trade Union Fellowship 
Program, 

The Labor Fellows are chosen by 
their unions, and under a program 
financed jointly by the unions and 
Harvard University, take a thirteen- 
week course of study, including 
courses in labor law, collective bar- 
gaining, accounting and human re- 
lations. Weekly and evening dinners, 
and seminars with labor, manage- 
ment and government leaders are 
also a part of the program. 

The program is designed to give 
union leaders a better understanding 
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of relations between labor and man- 
agement, and to provide training 
for executive responsibility. It was 
begun in 1942 under the auspices of 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Littauer School of Pub- 
lic Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Economics. 

The men are selected on a basis 
of general intelligence, capacity for 
leadership, and devotion to the labor 
movement. They are not required to 
meet scholastic standards, and the 
formal education of men attending 
the program has ranged from grade 
school to advanced graduate school 
training. 

All the men have proven their 
ability to serve the labor movement 
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and have records as local union offi- 
cers, shop committeemen, national 
representatives or labor editors. 

Re es Ce ck se 


Dean Erwin N. Griswold has an- 
nounced that, beginning in the fall 
of 1950, qualified women applicants 
will be admitted to the Harvard 
Law School. 

Admission of women to the law 
school classes was approved by the 
Governing Boards at the request of 
the Law School faculty. As in the 
case of men, only women who have 
graduated from accredited colleges 
will be eligible to apply for admis- 
sion. 

Women have studied in other parts 
of the University since 1920, and 
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about 1,350 women who have stud- 
ied in graduate schools are numbered 
among the University’s 90,000 alum- 
nil. * * * * * 

The Dean of the Harvard School 
of Design has declared that housing 
projects are “segregating” groups 
of people from the lives of Ameri- 
can cities. 

Present-day housing projects, 
Dean Joseph Hudnut explained, ‘‘are 
institutions set into the city, not 
parts of the city. 

“Their occupants are more like 
inmates than citizens ... Like or- 
phans, they live apart, blissfully 
havened from the tumult and peril 
of the city’s streets.” 

In a new book, “Architecture and 
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the Spirit of Man,” published today 
by the Harvard University Press, 
Dean Hudnut expressed his sympa- 
thy for public housing, but assailed 
the way it is done. As Chairman of 
The Housing Association of Greater 
Boston, Dean Hudnut has been ac- 
tive in the promotion of good hous- 
ing. 

Instead of the present large-scale 
housing development, he proposed 
that housing projects be broken up 
into many small units widely sepa- 
rated over a considerable area. These 
would be scattered among ordinary 
housing operated by private enter- 
prise. 


“No one unit should comprise 
more than two or three buildings— 
and sometimes only one—or provide 
shelter for more than, say, fifty 
families, and there should be normal- 
ly not more than one such unit in 
a block,” he declared. 

“The people who live in these 
units should be invited to improve, 
not to change, their way of life, 
which would remain as before, in- 
tegral with that of the community.” 

Explaining further, he said: 

“If I had my way, I would spread 
each housing project over wide 
areas, leaving many sites within 
their boundaries—if they must have 
boundaries—for houses occupied by 
the little-less-than-lowest income 
group. In every project for public 
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housing, these sites might be left 
for development by private enter- 
prise. 


“In that way, my project should 
be seasoned by many variants; it 
should be tied into the city, com- 
mingled with the city; and if as a 
consequence it lost some of its ar- 
chitectural unity and formal impres- 
siveness that loss might be gener- 
ously compensated by a relevance to 
social objectives which far trans- 
cended mere ‘decent living stand- 
ards’.” 

He also called for including 
streets, shops, schools and churches 
in housing projects. 

“People sometimes imagine that 
streets and playgrounds, shops and 
institutions are not the immediate 
concern of housing authorities—or 
of those great corporations which 
are building such huge concentra- 
tions of apartment houses in the 
midst of our cities. We set our hous- 
ing projects here and there in the 
vast matrix of the city with little 
concern for the relationships of 
these to the city’s life as a whole.” 

Reporting he had never seen a 
housing project which included 
church, theater and school, “except 
by accident,” he said, “that is surely 
an artificial—I almost said inhuman 
—neighborhood where men cannot 
feel the continuing presence of these 
ancient and vast traditions.” 
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The appearance of Kendall Square has been greatly improved by the 
recent “clean-up-paint-up” effort by the Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co. In 
addition to painting the building and tanks of the storage plant, the land 


in front was graded and grassed. 


There is considerable speculation as to the future development of 
Kendall Square. The final disposition of Lever House may influence its 
future expansion. What effect will the new apartment house have? There 
are many rumors of contemplated changes which may further improve the 


looks of the Square. 
Scott Elected 


T the annual meeting of the 

Eastern Massachusetts Chrysler 
Retailers Inc. held in Boston last 
week, Harry B. Scott, President N. 
B. Scott Motors Inc. and one of our 
members was elected President of 
this organization to serve for the 
year 1950. Other officers are: 

Vice-President: James Steeves 


Steeves Motor Co., Lynn 

Treasurer: George DeVoe 

DeVoe Motors Inc., Dedham 

Secretary: Nathan Prescott 

Community Motors, E. Milton 
This organization is one of the old- 
est automobile dealer associations in 
the United States, and is comprised 
of Chrysler-Plymouth dealers in 
Eastern Massachusetts. 
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Head Table at the Epicurean Club Dinner held at Smith House, Cambridge. 
Seated, left to right—Frank Townsend, Executive Secretary, Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce; Louis Turco, Chef of the Hotel Somerset, and 
President of Epicurean Club; William E. Philbrook, Smith House; Walter 
Nickerson, Honorary Club Member; Standing left to right: Robert Newell, 
Frankfort Distillers; Harold R. Dolby, Hotel and Restaurant News; Howard 
Platt, Secretary, Epicurean Club. 

This 54-year old club is composed of chefs from the leading hotels and 
eating establishments in New England. Over 120 of these culinary experts 
attended the dinner which was prepared by Phil Salvatori. 
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New Health Service 


By ANDREW S. CURCIO, Publicity Director 
Cambridge Community Federation 


I there, Mr. Businessman! 
How’s your “Health-O-Meter ?” 
Are you taking as good care of 
your health as you are of you work 
and wealth? Are you in tip-top 
physical condition to cope with the 
duties ahead this coming year? And 
while we’re popping questions like a 
quiz-master, does it take you at least 
two of the valuable spring months 
to get into shape for (1) spading 
the garden, (2) making a _ sharp 
niblick shot or (8) getting into the 
groove with that home run softball 
swing for the company team? 


If you are one of those with the 
above mentioned problems in health 
and conditioning, the Cambridge 
YMCA has a new program aimed 
straight at the business men of 
Cambridge. 

The answer is the new Health 
Service Department of the Cam- 
bridge YMCA which will go into 
operation about January 10th. 

Now, you say what you need most 
of all, to get into shape, is a couple 
of months of massages, hot baths 
and lamps. That, sir, is exactly what 
the new Health Service Department 
has for the businessman. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a highly specialized 
-masseur will be in attendance to 
give massages and treatments that 

will make those pains and aches dis- 


appear quicker than you can say, 
aX MIGA22 

You say you’d like to punch a 
punching bag, do some shadow-box- 
ing, lift some weights or partake 
of a number of individual exercises ? 
That, also, is what the Health Ser- 
vice Department offers the business- 
man. All the equipment, facilities 
and personnel of the YMCA’s Phys- 
ical Education Department are at 
the businessman’s disposal. 

You say there is nothing like a 
warm swim and a cool shower at 
the YMCA after a mid-winter day’s 
workout? That’s right, and the Y’s 
Health Service Department has that 
also. 

The hard-working committeemen 
of the Health Service Department 
have been doing wonders with this 
plan for the businessman. But, like 
anything else, the proof of the pud- 
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ding is in the eating and proof of 
the Health Service Department is 
the actual use of its facilities. So, 
why don’t you join-up now? Re- 
member, “Health is Wealth—Guard 
it as you would that annual Bud- 
get!” 

The Health Service Committee of 
the Cambridge YMCA is headed by 
Edgar W. Davis, chairman, Frank 
Townsend, John Campbell, Arthur 
McKenzie, Dr. George I. Rohrbough, 
Elmer R. Noden, Larry Shurtleff, 
Mark Cunningham, Harry Katz, Dr. 
David C. Dow, Jr., William Fitz- 
patrick, James Fraggos, Dr. Ralph 
Gross, Harry Lapore, Jerry H. Ma- 
honey, Benjamin Martin, Bert Roens, 
Arman Terjenian, Dr. Jack Rudd 
and Howard F. Miller, physical di- 
rector of the YMCA. 


Building Permits 
HE granting of a permit for the 
construction of a $2,475,000 


permanent veterans’ housing project 
on Cambridge Street, between Wil- 
low and Windsor Streets, makes this 
a banner year for construction in 
Cambridge. In addition to the per- 
mit for the 228-unit project, permits 
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also were granted for new construc- 
tion totaling $51,445. The total for 
building permits granted in the first 
eleven months of 1949 now is over 
$14,000,000. The twelve-month total 
for 1948 was less than $9,000,000. 


Answers 


The buildings on page 8 are those 

of the Harvey Radio Laboratories, 
Inc., 447 Concord Avenue. The pic- 
ture shows Radio Station WTAO 
and WXHR. Cambridge Thermionic 
Corp. is also part of the same prop- 
erty. 
_ The building on page 9 is the 
Gordon Supply Company, at 60 Ab- 
erdeen Avenue. This was originally 
the New England Box Company, and 
has a land area of over 200,000 
square feet. 
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A Preview Of The 1950 Legislative Session 


HE 1950 session is still more 

than a month away, but it is not 
too early for you to start thinking 
and acquaint yourself with probable 
issues. 

It should be a relatively short 
session, which in this state means 
six months or less. Most legislators 
would like it to be. First, because 
it is an election year. Second, be- 
cause 75% of the issues will be ones 
that were considered and rejected 
in the 1949 session. But it is never 
safe to bet on the length of a 
Massachusetts legislative session. 

The final filing date for bills was 
December 7. The number of bills 
exceeds the number a year ago. 
Party Programs 

The programs of the two political 
parties are being shaped up. The 
Democratic program will be in the 
Governor’s annual address which he 
will deliver January 4. Reports are 
that he will emphasize his 1949 pro- 
posals which the Legislature re- 
jected, such as a monopolistic state 
fund for compulsory cash sickness 
benefits, an anti-injunction law, and 
a commission on necessaries of life, 
—all of which business has felt im- 
pelled to oppose. 

Much. interest is being shown in 
the “affirmative” program which the 
Republicans are preparing. It will 
be published in December. We look 
for it to contain more liberal pro- 
posals than most business groups 
have heretofore favored, but it will 


not be a “me too” program in imi- 
tation of the opposing party. 
Employment Security 

1949 Action:—Labor’s drive for 
abolition of merit rating was un- 
successful, as were all’ other pro- 
posed changes in the rate structure. 
Several minor bills liberalizing the 
provisions of the law were enacted. 
Others proposing more important 
changes were rejected. 

A critical situation is brewing in 
regard to this law. It is certain to 
be prominent in the attention of the 
Legislature. Here are three central 
points which you should keep clearly 
in mind: 

1. The present law says that (a) 
when the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Fund (i.e. the Reserve Fund) 
falls below the largest amount paid 
in benefits in any calendar year of 
the past 10 years, employer contri- 
bution rates must rise % of 1% for 
at least the next two quarters; (b) 
if the Fund continues to be below 
the largest annual benefit payment 
for two succeeding quarters, merit 
rating is abolished and all rates 
must go to 2.7%. 

2. Benefit payments have been 
running far in excess of receipts in 
1949, and the Fund has dwindled 
sharply. A continuation of the pres- 
ent trend will exhaust it soon. 

38. Unless the present law is 
changed, the first of the automatic 
provisions will go into effect on 
April 1, 1950. This is not expected 
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to check the trend, so that the second 
provision will be necessary on Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. (There is some talk of 
these changes occurring’ three 
months earlier—January 1, 1950 and 
October 31, 1950.) And restoration 
of merit rating will not occur until 
the Fund amounts to more than 
150% of the highest benefit pay- 
ment year in the past 10 years. 

Several suggestions for amending 
the law are being discussed. Labor 
will again press for immediate abo- 
lition of merit rating—even before 
the automatic provision starts to 
operate. Failing that, it can be as- 
sumed that labor will fight to keep 
the law as it is now, and thus reach 
elimination of merit rating within 
a year. 

There will be strong sentiment 
among employer groups for immedi- 
ate legislation eliminating some of 
the recent liberalization that has 
proved so costly. Bills to strike out 
dependency benefits, lengthen the 
waiting period, reduce the maximum 
number of benefit weeks, cut down 
maximum weekly benefits, etc. will 
again appear. 

There is some talk of a drastic re- 
vision of the whole law, in which 
employee contributions would be re- 
stored and to compensate, there 
would be further liberalization to 
permit strike benefits, larger maxi- 
mum weekly benefits, etc. 

Then there is the recommendation 
of the 1949 Recess Commission 
which would retain the principle and 
framework of merit rating, but 
would speed the flow of tax receipts 
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by a more gradual upward revision 
of rates. It was not adopted by the 
1949 session. 

Prevailing opinion right now is 
that there is little chance of taking 
away any of the benefits now in 
effect, or of enacting the drastic re- 
vision outlined above. The Recess 
Commission recommendation or 
something similar seems to us the 
most realistic and the most accept- 
able to business. It should stand the 
best chance of being adopted, if 
anything at all is done. 

Taxation 

- The 1949 record:—New or increas- 
ed taxes, estimated to yield $28.7 
million annually, were imposed. 
Forty per cent of this yield will 
come from selective sales taxes. The 
major part of the Governor’s tax 
program was rejected, and the Leg- 
islature substituted its own pro- 
gram. 

Until the appropriations and esti- 
mated receipts are added up in the 
budget for the fiscal year beginning 
next July, we will not have a clear 
picture of the tax issues. The budget 
is due to be presented on January 
25. 

One possibility is that the budget 
can be balanced without any new 
taxes. 

Minimum Wage ; 

Recent enactment of a federal 75- 
cent minimum wage is certain to 
encourage a strong drive for amend- 
ing the state law so as to increase 
the state rate to 75 cents; and also 
to remove the broad exception in- 
corporated in the 1949 law. 
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The Essence of Security 


This address was given by Dr. Vannevar Bush, President of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, at a Convocation of students and members of 
the faculty at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology on Monday morn- 


ing, December 5, 1949. 


OU men to whom I speak are 

nearly all scientists and engi- 
neers, or at least you expect to be. 
In these capacities, your function 
will be to understand the physical 
world, and on that basis to build, 
to raise standards of living, to fur- 
ther prosperity, and thus to assure 
the general condition of decency out 
of which cordiality and understand- 
ing among nations may be fostered. 
Engineers and scientists, as you 
hope to be, are skilled in objective 
reasoning. In particular, they usu- 


ally can add two and two, and get 
four. As an exercise in addition, I 
would place before you a few im- 
portant items of recent news. They 
are digits in a sum, or factors in an 
equation. As is too often true of 
these things, they may not at first 
glance appear to be related. 

First, President Truman recently 
expressed the conviction that the 
total income of this country, now 
over 200 billion dollars a _ year, 
would be raised to 300 billion dol- 
lars a year. National output nor- 
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mally increases 2 per cent a year 
because of technical advance; it is 
now probably increasing 3 per cent 
a year because of greater reliance 
on research since the war. In less 
than a generation this factor alone 
can bring about the increase called 
for. But the President had in mind 
no such interval; he calls on us to 
move much faster toward a highly 
desirable end. While he spoke in 
terms of dollars, he undoubtedly 
thought in terms of product and ser- 
vices, of which dollars are merely 
a measure. It would be possible in 
a year or two to reach the 300 bil- 
lion mark by merely voting wide 
federal benefits and increased taxes, 
thus reaching an output at once of 
300 billion dollars worth 40 cents 
each. He had in mind something 
more real than this. : 

Second, when the last Congress 
adjourned it faced a national deficit 
of 6 billion dollars. It had in the 
hopper ready for enactment 9 billion 
dollars more of expenditure for 
divers good causes. It enacted one 
bill to provide automobiles for blind 
veterans. One bill in process would 
have furnished federal aid to the 
states in the form of architectural 
services. There were dozens more. 
The federal government now sup- 
ports or subsidizes in one way or 
another more than a quarter of the 
population, if one includes those in- 
directly dependent on the subsidy. 
The nine billion would have increas- 
ed this fraction significantly. Con- 
‘gress adjourned temporarily and 
-will be back in a month. 
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The next item comes from over- 
seas. England is short of fats. Africa 
has enormous areas of fertile un- 
cultivated land. The labor govern- 
ment recently spent some twenty 
million pounds to start raising pea- 
nuts in Africa and extracting the 
oil. The governmental agency built 
docks, roads, _ schools, hospitals, 
housing, and acted throughout for 
the benefit of the employed. It didn’t 
raise any peanuts to speak of. It is 
approaching the end of its funds, 
and admits it will not raise many 
peanuts. The House of Commons de- 
clines to investigate. 

The last item is fresh in your 
minds. President Truman recently 
announced that there was an atomic 
explosion in the heart of the Eura- 
sian continent. 

Now are these items connected, 
and do they mean anything to you 
personally? Moreover can you do 
anything about it? 

There is a connection among the 
items I have mentioned. They mean 
much to you, and to all of us. You 
can do something about it, and if 
you are as clearheaded as I think 
you are, you realize not simply that 
you can, but that you must. Each 
of them bears directly on the funda- 
mental question of our times—the 
strength of the free democratic sys- 
tem as compared with the strength 
of the totalitarian system, and the 
ability of each system to grow in 
strength in the years to come. Until 
such time as reason and good will 
prevail, and a rational answer to 
the problem of live and let live in a 
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complex world is established, this 
comparative estimate will stand as 
the most important imponderable in 
the world’s vocabulary. By and large, 
all questions of policy, national or 
international, economic or political, 
immediate or long-range, take on 
importance and urgency to the de- 
gree—and only to the degree—that 
they bear on this basic issue. 
Russia is a closely controlled dic- 
tatorship, a police state, with full 
ultimate management of the details 
of the life of every citizen. It can 
hold, and has held, the standard of 
living down to a small fraction of 
ours, denying its people the simple 
comforts of existence, in order to 
focus effort on guns and atoms. In 
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the long run a totalitarian state can- 
not compete with a free people in 
the advancement of science, for dic- 
tation and dogma are contrary to 
the free spirit of inquiry, which is 
the heart’s blood of scientific ad- 
vance. But, in the short run, it can 
produce what it wishes to produce, 
and ignore the sufferings of its peo- 
ple, up to a limit, and that limit is 
high. It can produce an atomic 
bomb, and has done so. In time, how 
much time is arguable and impor- 
tant, it scan produce a.<stock of 
atomic bombs. 

The atomic bomb does not stand 
alone. It is not an absolute weapon. 
It is part of a vast and intricate 
armament, and much of the nature 
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of that armament was spread out 
for all the world to see in the last 
war, and is known to many techni- 
cians in Russia as elsewhere. Rus- 
sia can build fleets of bombers, jet 
aircraft for defense, radar networks, 
guided missiles. 

But can it build all these at once, 
in ample quantities, in reliable form, 
operated by well trained men of in- 
itiative and resourcefulness? The 
answer to this question depends 
upon what one believes the Russian 
economic system can stand without 
collapse. But, whatever the estimate, 
there is no doubt that Russia can 


build, and is building, a formidable’ 


military machine. Whether it does 
so from genuine fear of attack, or 
in a dream of conquest, is beside the 
question; we face the fact that, bar- 
ring an improbable early ‘internal 
collapse, such armament will appear 
in the hands of an absolute closely- 
knit central governing group of men 
who distrust us and would destroy 
us if opportunity offered. 

We can meet that threat if we 
are strong, we can in fact meet it 
without war, for those in the Krem- 
lin recognize strength if they recog- 
nize nothing else. The fact that we 
can meet it was recently proved 
when this country, bringing to bear 
on grim business the resourcefulness 
and initiative nurtured in freedom 
armed its allies and joined with them 
to strike down the Nazi might. 

But we cannot meet it if we turn 
this country into a wishy-washy im- 
itation of totalitarianism, where 
every man’s hand is out for pabu- 
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lum, and virile creativeness has 
given place to the patronizing favor 
of swollen bureaucracy. Dictator- 
ships can compete with dictator- 
ships, and free virile democracy can 
outpace any such in the long pull. 
But a people bent on a soft security, 
surrendering their birthright of in- 
dividual self-reliance for favors, 
voting themselves into Eden from a 
supposedly inexhaustible public 
purse, supporting everyone by soak- 
ing a fast disappearing rich, scram- 
bling for subsidy, learning the arts 
of political log rolling and forget- 
ting the rugged virtues of the pio- 
neer, will not measure up to compe- 
tition with a tough dictatorship. If 
we go all the way down the path to 
dependence and render ourselves a 
people fawning for handouts on an 
intriguing bureaucracy, Russia can 
cease its building of war machines. 
It will conquer the world without 
them. 

Now I am no pessimist. I believe 
in the democratic system, and I be- 
lieve in the sound common sense of 
the American people. Moreover I 
believe thoroughly that we have the 
wit to recognize a dangerous trend, 
reverse it before it is too late, and 
laugh at sirens with crackbrained 
economic theories who would guide 
us down an easy path over a preci- 
pice. I believe also that the past 
generation, with a rise in the power 
of the common voter, and an in- 
crease also in his perception and 
grasp of public affairs has brought 
with it highly salutary progress to- 
ward protection of the small man 
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against the hazards of nature or of 
his grasping neighbor. We live in a 
better world because of awakened 
public consciousness of its power 
and its possibilities. We have done 
much for the under-privileged and 
more for the laborer at the bench, 
and it is well. But we can outpace 
ourselves, attempt too much, and 
wreck the industry on which all ma- 
terial progress depends. Still I be- 
lieve the American people are too 
tough minded to pursue a will-o-the- 
wisp over a cliff. I know they can 
add, and I don’t think they fall for 
stories of magic wands or of inex- 
haustible treasures. If I am wrong, 
we are in for disaster. 

But my main point today is to ask 
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what you men propose to do about 
it. Some of you will differ with my 
point of view quite completely, but 
no matter. I ask what you propose 
to do about your own theory of the 
dilemma and its solution. Unless you 
take the naive point of view that the 
building of a powerful military ma- 
chine overseas is no concern of ours 
(and that delightful fiction seems to 
have disappeared even from the 
ranks of the isolationists) there is 
something to be done. Unless you 
take the equally naive point of view 
that this is an affair for our own 
military men and no concern of the 
private citizen, you have a problem 
smack on your doorstep. Moreover 
it is peculiarly yours — for the 
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strength of this country means more 
than arms and services, it involves 
the entire strength and prosperity 
of the country, which is a matter 
directly down your alley. The ques- 
tion is whether you will be content 
to build in a technical sense, and let 
someone else worry about the larger 
problems. 

I know what some of you will do. 
You will spend your time and effort 
exclusively in passing technical 
courses, and thoroughly shun those 
dealing with man’s relation to man. 
You will pay not the slightest at- 
tention to the political maelstrom 
about you, and look down on those 
who take an interest in politics, or 
who have the hardihood actually to 
practice it. You will regard such 
things as history, economics, mass 
psychology, foreign relations, as soft 
generalizations, not worthy of the 
steel of the man who can manipu- 
late a fourier integral. Or at the 
other extreme you will browse in 
generalities and amuse yourselves 
with vague non-rigorous speculations 
and know nothing of a fourier in- 
tegral whatever. You will read the 
newspapers and the current maga- 
zines—for relaxation. When you 
graduate, with the M.I.T. accolade, 
you will seek out a post that pays 
a salary and affords the maximum 
of security, where promotion is sure 
and slow, and where no one ever got 
fired who didn’t criticize the man- 
agement unduly. I’m not talking to 
the small fraction of those before 
me who thus dodge the issue. 

I am talking to those in the group 
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who will be men of influence, now 
and from here out, who have a feel 
for the game, and a will to live 
something besides the life of the 
oyster. I speak to those who are 
neither terrified by life, nor lured 
into wishful thinking regarding a 
millenium. There are many such 
among you, as the history of this 
institution has proved, who would 
grapple with a tough world, and 
learn the subtle arts of doing so 
well. There are many among you 
who are men of influence today, and 
who are preparing to be men of 
great influence tomorrow among 
your fellows, because of your grasp, 
your courage, your mental power, 
and your integrity. 

There is an unfortunate tendency 
in this country to separate the great 
and small issues; to take the point 
of view that the large ones are de- 
termined in Congress and the Execu- 
tive Establishment and that they are 
no direct concern of the individual 
citizen, pursuing his ordinary affairs 
within close horizons. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The 
characteristics of the federal gov- 
ernment, the dignity or the lack of 
it with which we conduct our affairs, 
internally and in the complex re- 
lations between nations, the selfish- 
ness, or its opposite, or our goy- 
ernors throughout our far-flung goy- 
ernment machine, are but the reflec- 
tion of the character of the people. 
As the people think, as they demand 
effectiveness or tolerate demagog- 
uery, so will our status as a nation 
evolve. The smallest act of a citizen, 
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influencing his friends and neighbors 
toward sanity and far reaching wis- 
dom, multiplied a million times 
throughout the breadth of this land, 
can determine that the country as a 
whole will rise in its dignity and 
strength to live in prosperity and 
peace, and not succumb in a welter 
of petty selfishness and confusion. 
This is the essence of security. 

You men, with the enormous priv- 
ilege of higher training, in an in- 
stitution of world renown, and thou- 
sands like you throughout this coun- 
try, you men of influence in the 
coming generation, will determine 
where we come out. You will specify, 
you men who accept the challenge 
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of life, whether we make of this free 
country of ours a country that grows 
in freedom and_ strength, and 
whether in that strength it will lead 
the world out of a morass. No one 
of you will determine it all, or even 
a great part of it, for the world is 
large and complex and the efforts 
of no single man reach far unless 
he be singularly favored by chance 
and endowment. But each of you 
who wishes will shift the trends a 
bit, and is shifting them now; and 
together, you of youth who inherit 
the world, you will determine the 
outcome. I will probably not be 
around to witness the full result, but 
I wish you luck. 
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Head table at the Christmas Luncheon, left to right—William Ginsburg, 
Albert O. Wilson, and George A. McLaughlin, new Directors of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce this year; Arthur G. MacKenzie, member of 
the Executive Committee; Frederick H. Nickels, Chamber President; Robert 
H. W. Welch, Jr.; Timothy W. Good, Jr.; and John P. Lyons, new Directors 
of the Chamber this year. In the foreground past Directors “Ray” Sullivan 
and Harding Greene are engaged in a serious conversation. 
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A portion of the crowd which filled the ballroom at the Hotel Commander 
for the Chamber’s Christmas Luncheon. This is the second time in Chamber 
history that it has been necessary to replace round tables with long 
“banquet” tables at a luncheon meeting. This increases the seating capacity 
by another 100 persons. “Phil”? Saltman and his television stars and George 
Gillette provided entertainment which will be hard to equal in future years. 
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Need A Nurse? 
HE Cambridge Visiting Nursing 
Association provides part-time 
care by registered nurses to patients 
in their own homes. The cost is at 
a minimum. Call KI 17-2620, week 
days, 8:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Guiney Elected 
OLLOWING the custom of ro- 
tating, the Cambridge Board of 
Assessors has elected Joseph Guiney 
Chairman for 1950. Thomas E. 
Ahern has been elected Secretary. 
Third member is “Tom’’ Gibson. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The December 31, 1949 bulletin of the Division on Necessaries of Life 
of the State Department of Labor and Industries, covering the period from 
mid-November to mid-December, states: 

As a result of lower average prices in every section of the budget 
except clothing, the “Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in 
large Massachusetts cities’ showed a drop of 6/10 of 1% from -mid- 
November to mid-December, 1949. The combined index number of 157.4 
for December, 1949 was 59.2% above that of January, 1941 but was 2.0% 
lower than December, 1948 and 1.9% under that of January, 1949. 

FOOD: The food index for December, 1949 showed a decline of 2.4% 
from the previous month as meats dropped 1.8%; poultry, 1.8%; fish, 2.0%; 
eggs, 13.4%; fruits and vegetables, 2.5% and fats and oils 2.4%. The only 
advances occurred in the cereal and bakery products section where flour 
and macaroni moved forward fractionally and the beverage section where 
higher coffee prices caused a 12.3% advance. 

CLOTHING: The clothing section showed a slight upward trend of 
3/10 of 1% due to slightly higher average prices in women’s shoes, offset 
somewhat by lower prices in coats, hose and girls’ coats, pajamas and 
rubbers. 

SHELTER: The shelter index continued its steady forward movement 
rising about 4/10 of 1%. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Slight downward adjustments in coke and range oil 
prices in scattered sections resulted in the drop of 1/10 of 1% in this 
section. 

SUNDRIES: A 12.5% increase in railroad fares, coupled with decreases 
in the personal care and household operation sections, resulted in the 
decline of 1/10 of 1% in this section. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—19385-1939—100 
% Increase 
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98.9 160.6 157.4 
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December, 1949—$.6353 
*Indicates Decrease 
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The Chamber’s Finance Committee prepares the 1950 budget. Seated, left 
to right—Samuel H. Zitter, Treasurer, Platt Contracting Co., Inc., Clerk 
of the Chamber last year and a past Director; Chairman William H. Vogler, 
Vice President, New England Confectionery Co., serving his third year as 
a Director, and immediate Past President A. Oram Fulton, Chairman of 
Board, Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc. Standing, left to right—George W. 
Hinman, President, Hinman Asbestos Corporation, and John A. Lunn, Vice 
President, Dewey and Almy Chemical Company. The last two gentlemen 
served three years as Directors, and now are two of the three trustees of 
the Chamber’s Pension Plan Trust. 
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The woodcut shows the fourth meeting house of the First Parish in 
Cambridge as it stood from 1756 until it was torn down in 1833. Its location 
was where Dane Hall, the original Law School of Harvard, was later built 
and where Lehman Hall now stands. It was in this meeting house that the 
First Provincial Congress met in 1774. Here in 1779 the Constitution of 
Massachusetts was framed. The location of the Cambridge Savings Bank 
is shown at the corner of Dunster Street just to the right of the church. 
See story on opposite page. 
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Cambridge Savings Bank 


N April 2, 1834, the General 

Court of Massachusetts issued 
a charter to the Institution for Sav- 
ings in Cambridge; and the follow- 
ing January the bank commenced 
business. 


At that time, Cambridge had a 
population of about 7,000, and con- 
sisted of a community of farms, and 
three villages, Cambridge, Cam- 
bridgeport, and East Cambridge. 
Dana and Avon Hills were pastures, 
and the Cambridge Common com- 
prised more than 130 acres. Fish 
were plentiful in Pengo Brook, 
which had its source at the corner 
of Trowbridge and Ellery Streets, 
and flowed toward the sea just east 
of Baldwin Street. The duties of the 
housewife included the spinning and 
weaving of cloth, and among the 
controversial topics of the day were 
the fencing in of the Common, the 
division of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge into two churches, and the 
removal of a market place standing 
on public ground in Harvard Square. 


The early banking operations were 
on a modest scale, to say the least, 
the first location being on Boylston 
Street (then called Brighton Street) 
in the office of one William Hilliard 
at a rental “not exceeding five dol- 
lars per quarter.” From then until 
1873 when the bank was large 
enough to justify its own building 
at 2 Harvard Row,. the location 
varied depending upon the conven- 
ience and office of whoever happened 
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to be the then Treasurer, but al- 
ways was in or in the immediate 
vicinity of Harvard Square. The 
banking hours were indicative of the 
rush of business and the hectic pace 
of the times; “The bank will be 
open every Saturday afternoon from 
Two to Four o’clock.” The bank 
statement at the end of the first 
year’s business showed deposits of 
$9,473.52, owned by 120 depositors. 


The passbooks of the period ex- 
plained to the thrifty, “the design 
of this institution is to afford to 
those who are desirous of saving 
their money, but who have not ac- 
quired sufficient to purchase a share 
in the banks, or a sum in public 
stocks, the means of employing their 
money to advantage, without run- 
ning the risk of losing it, as they 
are too frequently exposed to do, by 
lending it to individuals, who either 
fail or defraud them. It is intended 
to encourage the industrious and 
prudent, and to induce those who 
have not hitherto been such, to 
lessen their unnecessary expenses, 
and to save and lay by something- 
for a period of life, when they will 
be less able to earn a support. * * * 
A young man intending to marry at 
a future day, and young women, who 
may expect to change their condi- 
tion, can here safely lay up a sum 
against a time when they may want. 
it more.” 


The first President of the bank 
was Asahel Stearns, who founded a 
law school in Cambridge in 1817, and 
the first Treasurer was James Hay~ 
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ward, a prominent civil engineer 
who for three years served as Presi- 
dent of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road. The founders of the bank were 
men who were prominent in business 
and civic affairs, a characteristic 
which has held true of the members 
of the corporation ever since. The 
Corporators and Trustees have al- 
ways served the interests of the pub- 
lic without compensation except in 
cases where they served on special 
committees or as officers. Since its 
founding the bank has never passed 
a dividend, even when permitted to 
do so by the General Court during 
the panic of 1878. It is interesting 
to note that $100.00 deposited here 





Do you know that... now... every 
day . . . over 3000 passenger cars 
come off the assembly line standard 
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on the day the bank opened for bus- 
iness and allowed to remain until the 
present time would have increased 
to $19,252.98 solely by the amount 
of dividend additions. 


One hundred fifteen years have 
gone by and the “Institution for 
Savings in Cambridge” is now the 
Cambridge Savings Bank occupying 
its own five-story bank and office 
building at the corner of Massachu- 
setts Avenue and Dunster Street. 
The handful of original depositor- 
owners has grown to 36,000 with 
deposits and club accounts of over 
$52,000,000.00. A separate Life In- 
surance Department writes Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, and 12,000 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
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policyholders are insured for $12,- 
000,000.00. Other banking facilities 
have been provided, 1,800 families 
are paying for their homes with 13 
million dollars borrowed from the 
Mortgage Department, and _ thou- 
sands of other people are making 
use of the several services offered, 
such as Personal Loans, Register 
Checks, Travelers Checks, Foreign 
Drafts, and United States Savings 
Bonds and Stamps. 

The original purpose for which the 
bank was founded is unchanged, “a 
Mutual Savings Bank, organized 
and conducted to receive and invest 
safely the savings of its depositors, 
to whom all the profits belong.” 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Executive Offices 
38 Memorial Drive 


Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-4320 
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Fabricating and Machine Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4328 





New Directories 


EW directories added in De- 
N cember to the H. A. Manning 
Company Library, maintained at the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
are: 


Macon, Georgia—1949-50 
Manchester, N. H.—1949-50 
Meriden, Connecticut—1949 
New Britain, Connecticut—1949-50 
Newburgh, New York—1949 
Providence, Rhode Island—1949 
Spokane, Washington—1949 
Syracuse, New York—1949 
Tacoma, Washington—1949 
Brockton, Massachusetts—1949 
Schenectady, New York—1949 


A MOST PLEASING 
ASSORTMENT 








Made by 


Lovell + Covel 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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At right 
Linnell E. Studley 
Vice President in 

Charge of 


Production 


At left 
Richard W. Claire 


Vice President in 





Charge of 

Marketing 
Promoted new plant, he was assigned to the 
HILIP M. Clark. President of Production Department, later going 
New Bueland : Confectionery into Time Study and Methods De- 


Company of Cambridge, Mass., an- 
nounced the appointment of Linnell 
E. Studley of Newton Highlands, 
Mass., as Vice President in Charge 
of Production and Richard W. Clare 
of Belmont, Mass., as Vice President 
in Charge of Marketing. Mr. Stud- 
ley held the position of Factory 
Manager and Mr. Clare has been in 
charge of Sales and Advertising. 


Mr. Studley has been with Necco 
since 1926, joining the company im- 
mediately after his graduation from 
Harvard University. He came _ to 
Necco when they were building the 
Cambridge plant and his first job 
was resident engineer during the 
construction period. When the com- 
pany was finally operating in the 


partment. In 1943 he was appointed 
Personnel Manager and in 1948 be- 
came Factory Manager. He has been 
active on several Chamber Commit- 
tees. 

Mr. Clare has been with Necco 
since 1929 joining the organization 
as syndicate store salesman. In 1939 
he was appointed Sales Manager and 
in the early part of 1949 was pro- 
moted to Marketing Manager in 
Charge of the Sales, Advertising and 
Merchandising divisions of the com- 
pany. His entire business life has 
been in sales work. Mr. Clare is 
President of Necco Sales Corpora- 
tion of New York, Vice President 
and a Director in New England 
Manufacturing Confectioners’ Asso- 


ciation. 
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HE 1950 year tabs have been 
sent to all members whose dues 
are paid to date. Please place the 
tab on your solicitation plate, as an 
outdated plate is poor advertising 
for both you and the Chamber. 
If for any reason, your plate is 
scratched or worn, please notify the 


Chamber office and a replacement 


will be sent. 


Council Organizes 


N sharp contrast to the mayoralty 
marathon of two years ago, the 
new City Council unanimously elec- 


_ted Edward A. Crane as Mayor of 
_ Cambridge on the first ballot. Joseph 
_E. DeGuglielmo was elected Vice 


Mayor on the first ballot, and City 
Manager John B. Atkinson was re- 


_ elected, also on the first ballot. The 


Seven to two vote for Col. Atkinson 
was the best he has received since 
his election in January, 1942. Only 
Councilors Foley and Sullivan failed 


to vote for him. 


Chamberata 
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The School Committee elected 
Thomas H. D. Mahoney, Professor 
of History at M.I.T., as Vice Chair- 
man. 

Mayor Crane, an attorney, a Har- 
vard graduate, and a veteran of 
World War II, has appointed the 
following Standing Committees of 
the Cambridge City Council for 1950- 
1951: 


CLAIMS—Councillors Pill, Swan, 
Foley. 

FINANCE—Mayor Crane, Council- 
lors Swan, DeGuglielmo, Foley, 
Pill, McNamara, Lynch, Higley, 
Sullivan. 


ORDINANCES_Mayor Crane, Coun- 
cillors DeGuglielmo, Higley, Mc- 
Namara, Foley, Sullivan, Swan, 
Lynch, Pill. 

POST WAR CONDITIONS—Mayor 
Crane, Councillors Higley, Mc- 
Namara, DeGuglielmo, Sullivan, 
Pill, Swan, Lynch, Foley. 

PUBLIC AID—Councillors Higley, 
Pill, Sullivan. 


PUBLIC CELEBRATIONS—MILI- 
TARY AFFAIRS — Councillors 
Pill, Higley, McNamara. 

PUBLIC SAFETY—Councillors Hig- 
ley, Swan, Sullivan. 

PUBLIC SERVICE — Councillors 
DeGuglielmo, Pill, Lynch. 

ROADS & BRIDGES—Councillors 
Pill, Higley, McNamara. 

VETERANS BENEFITS — Council- 
lors Swan, Foley, DeGuglielmo. 

The Clerk of Committees is Forrest 
L. Gould. 

The Mayor’s Secretary is James E. 
Harrington. 
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New Building Record 

HE year 1949 was a _ banner 

building year in the history of 
Cambridge. With $13,227,201 of new 
construction and $1,500,000 more ex- 
pended in alterations and repairs, 
the total almost equaled the com- 
bined building of 1948 ($7,114,315) 
and 1947 ($7,579,172). 


Leading the list is the Cambridge 
Housing Authority with commit- 
ments for five housing projects to 
provide 480 family units at a cost 
of $4,964,090. The two educational 
institutions helped to set the record. 


Harvard University’s permits tot- 
aled $8,815,464, which included four 
dormitories on Everett Street at 
$1,812,423; fifteen houses at Robin- 
son and Fernald Streets (121 family 
units) at $1,461,464; a restaurant 
on Everett Street at $524,577; a 
clinical office on Plympton Street at 
$15,000 and a laboratory at 50 Ox- 
ford Street at $2,000. 


The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology applied for building per- 
mits almost equal to those of Har- 
vard University. The M. I. T. total 
of $3,676,326 included a 261-apart- 
ment building at 100 Memorial Drive 
at $3,300,000 including foundation; 
a laboratory on Vassar Street at 


$326,326; an addition to the Presi- 
dent’s House at $50,000. 

Several new buildings were con- 
structed in West Cambridge such as 
West Disinfecting Co. at $125,000 
and Brown Wales Co. at $200,000. 

If some of the plans under dis- 
cussion materialize, 1950 also should 
be another banner year. 


Congratulations 

Henry Quinn, well known real 
J - estate expert and member of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
has been installed as President of 
the Kiwanis Club of Cambridge. 
The installing officer was Chamber 
Director and District Governor of 
Kiwanis, Alwin A. Klauer. 


Cambridge Statistics 

HE December 23 report of the 

Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries, showing Em- 
ployment and Payroll Earnings in 
the 14 Leading Cities, indicates a 
decrease in both for Cambridge. If 
you have followed these reports you 
will notice that the gain or loss is 
based on the previous month. This 
report shows one less manufactur- 
ing company reporting and reflects 
the transfer of Lever House. The 
increase in Wholesale and Retail 
Trade is due to the Christmas sea- 
son. 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from October 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payee 
213 20,564 $1,080,839 —2.6 —4,.5 
Manufacturing. cccpsissaeeccts 78 12,445 652,569 —4,1 —7.7 | 
Wholesale & "Retail Trade 51 2,307 108,239 +5.6 +4,.2 | 
Construction :p.chanceane 46 116 50,131 —20.2 —11g 
All Other Classes........000++ 38 5,099 269,900 +0.8 


+2.1 | 
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The plant pictured above is that of one of the older Cambridge companies. 
The company originally became famous for the manufacture of lanterns. 
Its World War II record for production was most impressive. The com- 
pany’s name is made up of the name of a Saint and that of a color. The 
company is located on a street named for a numeral. By multiplying the 
first number by the name of the street you get the third number, and by 
adding the first and third numbers you obtain the second number. What is 
the name of the company, and complete street address? Answer on page 28. 
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‘Coss Honored 
%. ILLIAM H. COSS, Manager 
\ V of Personal Finance Company, 
519 Massachusetts Avenue, was hon- 
ored by his corporation upon com- 
pletion of 25 years’ service. At a 
dinner party he was presented with 
his 25-year pin and a gold watch. 
“Bill” has served on the Chamber’s 
Membership Club for the past three 
years, and is a member of this year’s 
‘Club. 
2) 
Legislation 
ITY Manager John B. Atkinson 
has filed with the Legislature 

15 bills. Included in the bills are: 

A bill providing for separate tax 
bills for the support of public schools 
in the City of Cambridge—House 
No. 458. 

A bill to enable the City to use 
for public picnic grounds certain 
land acquired for a reservoir and 
for the protection of its water sup- 
ply. This refers to Kingsley Park 
at Fresh Pond—Senate No. 169. 

A bill which would provide state 
reimbursement to cities and towns 
to compensate for the loss of taxes 
on land and property of certain tax 
exempt institutions. 

A bill exempting cities and towns 
and the MTA from payment of gaso- 
line taxes. 


A bill requiring payment of the 
motor vehicle excise tax as a con- 
dition prior to the registration of a 
motor vehicle. 

A bill authorizing cities and towns 
to participate in paying group life 
insurance to their employees. 
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A bill to place school committees 
under the general financial laws of 
the state. 

A bill giving the state department 
of public works full control over the 
Third and Sixth St. drawbridge.— 
House No. 501. 


A bill (already heard) which pro- 
vides for an appeal board and fur- 
ther appeal to the superior court by 
the city in cases where persons claim 
they have not received adequate re- 
lief under the Old Age Assistance 
law. 


A bill providing that the cost of 
hospitalization of an Old Age As- 
sistance recipient may optionally be 
paid either to the recipient or direct- 
ly to the hospital. 


A bill extending the benefits of 
the Old Age Assistance law to per- 
sons who are not citizens of the 
United States. It would provide for 
the automatic transfer from General 
Assistance to Old Age Assistance of 
all aliens over the age of 65 who are 
now receiving general relief. 


A bill permitting the Department 
of Public Welfare to allot to local 
cities their share of federal advance 
grants for assistance purposes in 
Aid to Dependent Children. And a 
similar bill providing for the same 
authority in cases of federal grants 
for Old Age Assistance. 


A bill providing for extension of 
the Cambridge subway in the north- 
erly and easterly direction. 

Senator O’Brien’s bill—Senate No. 
43, calls for the extension of the 
Cambridge subway to Arlington 
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with a new underground station at 
Porter Square. 

Another bill by Senator O’Brien— 
Senate No. 44—calls for the MTA 
to remove the kiosk in Harvard 
Square and provide new entrances 
and exits on the sidewalks. 

Senate No. 30 would authorize 
and direct the Department of Public 
Works to extend the Concord Turn- 
pike from the traffic circle at the 
Alewife Brook. Traffic Circle to 
Porter Square, and thence to the 
Northern Artery. 

House No. 563 is an act for the 
elimination of traffic hazards in 
Lechmere Square. 

House No. 564 would authorize 
the Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion to widen the junction and inter- 
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section of the Prison Point Bridge 
and Commercial Avenue, and House 
No. 565 would authorize the con- 
struction of an underpass at this 
point. 

A file of all bills in the Legis- 
lature is kept at the Chamber office. 
Please bear in mind that early in 
the session many bills are not 
printed and, therefore, not available. 


Dudley Elected 


PARKER DUDLEY, member 
« of the Chamber’s Membership 


‘Club for several years, and a promi- 


nent Cambridge realtor, has been 
elected :President of the Cambridge 
Council, Inc. Boy Scouts of America. 
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‘Group which attended the inauguration of a new idea in Cambridge. Front 
row, left to right—E. A. Price, C. E. Thoresen, C. H. Walker, Jr., L. J. 
Olivier, W. H. Perry, J. L. Kelley, R. E. Spencer, C. H. Shannon, P. A. 
Bennett. Rear row, left to right—H. A. Stockwell, Jr.. W. E. Smalley, 
A. B. Orton, A. F. Moberger, L. D. Deverich. 


Cambridge Paper Box Co. 
HE new idea was successfully 
carried out at the all-day Janu- 
ary Sales Meeting of the Cambridge 
Paper Box Company when Smith 
House served its first catered dinner 


in the company’s modern, smartly 


decorated offices. The meal, consist- 
ing of soup, lobster and assorted 
cold cuts, as well as rolls, coffee, 
and ice cream, was well received. 
At the sales meeting, Mr. William 
H. Perry, president of the Cambridge 
Paper Box Company, sounded the 


keynote for 1950 when he stated, 
“We are entering our fiftieth year 
of business here in Cambridge and 
I believe we can make it our best 
year.” 

Over 50 outstanding packages de- 
veloped by the company in 1949 were 
on display, as the various depart- 
ment heads explained the services, 
methods and future plans of their 
particular division. 

Until just recently, the company, 
founded by Joseph H. Perry confined 
its output to setup paper boxes, 


bounded by 
Walker and Shepard Streets. 


' bines a modern 
traditional Georgian design of the 
other residences 
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merchandise displays, die cutting 
and foil stamping, and for years has 
been one of the outstanding busi- 
nesses of its kind in the country. 
Within the last few years, folding 
and plastic boxes have been added. 

From 1904 until retiring in 1929, 
Ernest R. Spaulding was associated 
in the business with Mr. Perry, who 
died in 1934, and was sueceeded by 
his son, William H. Perry. 

We wish the Cambridge Paper 
Box Company success in its fiftieth 
year and the Smith House success 
in its new catering service for Cam- 
bridge companies. 

New Dorm 

NEW Radcliffe College dormi- 

tory, Mary Buckminster Moors 
Hall, was formally opened Decem- 
ber 11, at a ceremony which also 
honored the building’s donor, John 
F. Moors, Boston investment banker 
and philanthropist. Mr. Moors who 
gave the building in memory of his 
mother, received a gold loving cup 
from President W. K. Jordan in 


recognition of fifty years of service 
‘to Radcliffe as a trustee. 


The new dormitory is the seventh 
to be erected in the quadrangle 
Garden, Linnaean, 


The brick building which com- 
interior with. the 


is a four-story 
Structure ornamented with a clock 
and cupola. 

Completion of the building which 
houses 104 young women increases 


; the number of students in residence 


to 70 percent of the undergraduate 
population of 930. 

Planning of the interior called for 
special items which make Moors Hall 
a homelike and gracious residence 
as well as an efficient housing unit. 
They include small reception rooms 
at either end of the long living room 
which. opens onto a terrace, several 
additional reception rooms, a resi- 
dent head’s suite and two guest 
suites. A small dining room off the 
large main dining area accommo- 
dates small private parties. 

For the convenience of the stu- 
dents smoking room-kitchenette 
combinations have been fitted out on 
the three upper floors. A_ special 
feature of the bedrooms is the built- 
in mirror and bureau unit in each 
one. The dormitory is also equipped 
with an elevator, music practice 
rooms and a student’s laundry. 

Its kitchen and heating facilities 
in one wing of the building will pro- 
vide adequate facilities to service 
two additional residence halls with. 
which Radcliffe hopes to complete 
its building expansion program. 
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Harvard Appointment 
ARVARD University has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
James R. Reynolds as the Assistant 
to the President. Mr. Reynolds will 
serve to coordinate development 
plans in all parts of the University. 

Mr. Reynolds, who has been as- 
sisting President Conant in this 
field for several months, came _ to 
Harvard from Washington, where 
he was Administrative Assistant to 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall. He has 
been active in civic and charitable 
work in Essex County and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts for 
many years. 

Mr. Reynolds was born July 8, 
1901, in Milton, Mass. He attended 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. L., 
and was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1928. 

He worked for many years in bus- 
iness in Boston before entering ac- 
tively on public life. He has served 
as a Selectman of the Town of 
Wenham (1939-1940), Representa- 
tive in the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts (1940-1942) and Secretary 
to Mr. Saltonstall, both as Governor 
(1942-1944) and as Senator. 

His civic activities have included 
serving as President of the North 
Shore Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica (1986-1941), Member of the 
Regional Executive Committee, Boy 
Scouts of America (1989-1945), and 
member of the Boy Scouts national 
committee on camping and activities 
(1942-1946). He is a Trustee of the 
Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture, a former President 
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of the Essex County Agricultural 


Society and Junior Warden of 
Christ Church of Hamilton and 
Wenham. 


Social Security 

AMES T. PHELAN, manager of 

the Cambridge office of the So- 
cial Security Administration, an- 
nounced that approximately $4,050,- 
000 in benefits were paid, in 1949, 
under the Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance program in the area ser- 
viced by that office; namely, Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, Newton, Arling- 
ton, Watertown, Belmont, Woburn, 
Winchester, Lexington, Bedford and 
Burlington. These payments went to 
people in the following categories: 
6733 retired workers received ap- 
proximately $2,352,600; 2302 wives, 
age 65 years or older, of retired 
workers, $395,800; 2377 children of 
retired or deceased wage earners, 
$443,800; 1661 aged widows, 65 years 
of age or older, $48,200; and, 950 
widows, under 65 years of age who 
had children of the deceased wage 
earner, under 18 years of age, in 
their care, who received $263,500. 
Where no one was entitled to a 
monthly benefit, lump sum death 
payments were made to 821 persons, 
or estates, amounting to about 
$136,900. 

According to Mr. Phelan, in the 
City of Cambridge the total pay- 
ments under this program, in 1949, 
amounted to $966,200. 

The payments made in Cambridge 
in the month of December, 1949, 
were as follows: 
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Retired workers, aged 65 or over........ 
Wives or retired workers, 65 years of age or oldert...... 


Social Security 


Children, under 18 years of age, of retired or 


deceased wage earners 


Aged widows, 65 years of age or older 


Pewee rere ereeeeeeeeeseee 


Widows, under 65 years of age, with children 


under 18 years of age, in their care 


Where no person was entitled to 
monthly benefits, lump sum death 
payments were made to 232 persons, 
or estates, amounting to $34,870. 

These payments are made possible 
under the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act to persons, or their 
survivors, who were engaged in em- 
ployment subject to the Social Secur- 
ity tax which, until December 31, 
1949, was 1% levied on the em- 
ployer, and 1% deducted from the 
pay of the employee. Beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, that tax has been in- 
creased to 142% for the employer 
and 14%% for the employee. 

Mr. Phelan further stated that his 
office, located at 2 Trowbridge 
Street, Cambridge, on the second 


floor of the Putnam Furniture Build- 
ing, is open five days a week, Mon- 
day through Friday, from 8:30 A.M. 


to 5:00 P.M. for the purpose of 


_ assisting people in filing claims for 


) 
) 


: 


benefits, furnishing of information 
pertaining to the program itself, and 


_for the issuance of social security 
account numbers and these account 
‘numbers are necessary in employ- 
/ment subject to the Social Security 


tax. A person should have but one 
number, Mr. Phelan cautioned, and 
Should a number be lost application 


should be made promptly for a dup- 
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licate card. In the event of a change 
of name because of marriage or for 
some other reason, application 
should be made for a correction in 
the records in order to insure the 
proper crediting of wages for bene- 
fit purposes. 

The telephone number of the Cam- 
bridge field office is University 
4-3900, 4-3901, and 4-3092. Persons 
living in the area serviced by this 
office, desiring any of the above ser- 
vices, should contact this office in 
order to expedite the handling of 
these matters. 
7-Up Modernizes 

F you see smiles on the faces of 

J. Claude Shea, Chairman of the 
Chamber’s National Affairs Commit- 
tee, and of J. Henry Finger of the 
Membership Club, it is because they 
now produce your family ‘“Fresh- 
Up” on the most modern equipment 
in the industry. 

Early in 749 it became apparent 
that the production facilities at the 
plant in Cambridge, even though 
operated round the clock, would not 
be adequate to supply the demand 
this summer and new equipment was 
contracted for and it has recently 
been installed. On one machine, 7-Up 
is now bottled at the rate of over 
400 cases per hour. This is 65 bottles 
a minute or almost three bottles per 
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second. These latest type machines 
not only purify and filter the water 
but actually remove the air from it. 
The purified water and the finished 
Syrup are metered in the right pro- 
portions to a machine which, in the 
same operation, adds the carbonated 
gas, mixes all three and chills them 
down to a temperature of 36 de- 
grees at which temperature the 
product is placed in the bottle and 
capped by a filling machine. These 
machines are constructed almost en- 
tirely of stainless steel and embody 
the very latest methods and tech- 
niques known to the carbonated bev- 
erage industry. 
Old Scroll 

HE Fogg Art Museum of Har- 

vard University has agreed to 
examine a 2,000-year-old partly dis- 
integrated parchment scroll to de- 
termine whether it -can be safely 
opened. 

Officials of the Museum accepted 
the scroll from its owner, Mar 
Athanasius Y. Samuel, Metropolitan 
of Jerusalem and Hashemite Jordan. 
The Conservation Department of the 
Museum will now spend several days 
making a preliminary examination 
Of. 30. 

The scroll, which was in such a 
dried and brittle condition that ex- 
perts were of the opinion that it 
could be opened only after chemical 
treatment, was brought to The Fogg 
Art Museum at the suggestion of 
Professor Carl H. Kraeling, Presi- 
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dent of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research at Yale Univers- 
ity. 

Rutherford J. Gettens, Director of 
Technical Research in the Museum, 
will decide after careful tests if the 
scroll can be opened. If the Museum 
does decide to open it, it is expected 
that at least six months will be re- 
quired to complete the project. 

The scroll, believed by biblical 
scholars to be the lost Book of 
Lamech, is one of four discovered 
in 1947 by a goatherd on the shores 
of the Dead Sea and brought to the 
United States by their owner, Mar 
Athanasius Y. Samuel. 

Three other scrolls, which were 
found in a well-preserved condition, 
have already been opened. They con- 
tained, among other Holy writings, 
a complete text of the Book of 
Isaiah in Hebrew that is the most 
ancient copy of a book of the Old 
Testament ever discovered. 

The scroll now at Harvard for in- 
spection is the only one written in 
Aramaic, which was the language 
spoken in Judea at the time of 
Jesus. It has been identified by sev- 
eral scholars as the lost apocryphal 
book of Lamech. Inasmuch as 
Lamech was the father of Noah, 
and lines from the scroll refer to 
Lamech and to Bithenosh, his wife, 
it is believed that this lost book 
may give an account of Noah’s early 
life and his preparations for the 
flood. 
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Answer to questions on page 21. 
The picture is that of Peter Gray Corporation, 286 Third Street. 
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City Budget for 1950 


ITY Manager John B. Atkinson presented to the City Council a budget of 

$12,711,289.04 for operation of all city departments for 1950. This is 
$495,588.78 in excess of the amount raised in the tax levy of 1949. Col. 
Atkinson believes that the increase in city income will compensate for the 
increase in the budget and that no tax increase will be necessary. There 
are recommendations in his message which. affect the businessman, there- 
fore, we are printing it, as submitted. A breakdown by departments of 
recommended appropriations is available at the Chamber office. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


During the past year we paid off $283,000.00 in General Debt and 
$42,000.00 in Water Debt, a total of $325,000.00 paid off in 1949. In 1950 
provision is being made to pay off $259,500.00 in General Debt and 
$34,000.00 in Water Debt, making a total of $293,500.00. The Sinking Funds 
will retire an additional $28,800.00, making a grand total of $322,300.00 
to be retired this year. 

However, we were obliged to issue in 1949 long term bonds amounting 
to $500,000.00 for the rehabilitation of public buildings. This was used in its 
entirety on the rehabilitation of school buildings. This is the first time the 
_City has borrowed any long term money since 1942, but actually this money 

Was not expended for purposes which ordinarily come under the control of 
the City Council or the City Manager. 

. This leaves the outstanding long term debt of the City at $2,512,000.00, 
of which $79,000.00 is provided for by Sinking Funds and $172,000.00 is a 
self-liquidating debt of the Water Department. 

At the beginning of the Council-Manager form of government in 1942 
the total debt of the City was $11,599,500.00. Since that time, even including 
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the new debt of $500,000.00 incurred during this past year, there has been 
a reduction of $9,137,500.00, or approximately 80% of the total debt. This 
leaves a total funded debt of $2,512,000.00, which is a per capita debt of 
approximately ‘$21.00. I believe this is one of the lowest per capita debts 
of any city in the United States, and most certainly it is the lowest of any 
city above 100,000 population. The per capita debt of the State is $28.41 
‘and of the Federal Government $1694.00, | . 
WATER DEPARTMENT RECEIPTS 

The income of the Water Department has not been quite up to par. 
This has resulted in a deficit of approximately $10,000.00 in the Water 
Department for 1949, the first deficit. in a great many years, a further 
indication of the fact we cannot go on constantly paying increased costs for 
materials and increasing employees’ wages (over 50% to date) and not 
increase the charge for water. I am separately recommending to your Hon- 
orable Body that the pending ordinance, now before the Committee on 
Finance, increasing the rate of water to 18c per unit from 10c be enacted 
with the least possible delay. Based on our receipts of last year and our 
anticipated expenditures of this year, we are now operating at an apparent 
loss of somewhere between $800.00 and $1,000.00 per week. This should be 
corrected without delay. 

COLLECTION OF TAXES 

The collection of taxes remains quite satisfactory. Although there is a 

tendency toward paying in installments and a general indication that money 
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is not as free as it was previously, we are watching this trend very care- 
fully. Approximately 96.5% of the Real Estate Taxes and 96.6% of the 
Personal Property Taxes were collected during the year. I am pleased to 
report also that there are outstanding very few taxes of any kind over two 
years old, and most of them inconsequential amounts. 


INCOME FOR 1949 

Our income for 1949 from all sources except taxes was $4,747,026.03. 
This compares with $3,814,887.82 for 1948. The amount estimated for 1949 
from all sources except taxes was $4,138,079.95. Thus we have a net income 
in excess of estimated receipts of $608,946.08. Much of this surplus resulted 
from an additional allocation of income in Corporation Taxes. However, the 
income from the City Hospital and from Motor Vehicle Excise Taxes was 
actually $100,000.00 higher than estimated. 

This, together with the fact we will have approximately $200,000.00 in 
unexpended balances which will be returned to the general treasury, should 
bring our Excess and Deficiency Account to somewhere near, if not over, 
$1,000,000.00. I believe that this is the largest surplus the City has had in 
a great many years and it will be very useful in the future, especially when 
there is no way of anticipating the extent that we may be called upon for 
welfare funds. 

METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY DEFICIT 

We were assessed during the latter part of 1949 with a levy of $1,317,- 
257.52 as the deficit of the Metropolitan Transit Authority, covering the 
year 1948 and the first seven months of 1949. Under the law which was 
passed by the Legislature last year this amount could be funded over a 
period of ten years. By carrying this levy over on a short term borrowing 
basis from 1949 until 1950 we have postponed for one year the time when 
we will have to make our first principal payment on these bonds. So, there 
will be no payment on these bonds during the year 1950. 

Arrangements were made this week to borrow this money in March at 
14%. These bonds have been sold at a price of 100.65, or a 1.13% interest 
basis, a very excellent price, which reflected the keen interest and high 
rating Cambridge obligations enjoy with municipal bond buyers. 

However, we have received the so-called “Cherry Sheet” for 1950 and 
in this we note there is an additional deficit charge of $190,074.80 for the 
last five months of 1949. This means that Cambridge’s share of the total 


deficit of the Metropolitan Transit Authority for the years 1948 and 1949 
‘is $1,507,332.32. This amounts to $45.68 per family, or $12.56 per capita. 


Calculating this another way, it is approximately $7.50 in the tax rate, 
which although we may not absorb it at one time, still it has to be figured 
in tax rates of the future. 

I am indeed hopeful the new fare increase will once and for all stop 
this constant deficit which the City has had to pay for the operations, first 
of the Boston Elevated and then for the operations of the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority. 

As you can see, we have reduced our bonded indebtedness to $2,512,- 


000.00, only to be faced by a situation where we have to increase it by over 


60% for matters over which neither the City Council nor the City Manager 


SALARIES 
During this past year we increased all employees’ wages approximately 
$200.00 per annum. This was effective July Ist, so that we are obliged to 


_ have any control. 
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include in our 1950 budget an amount double that required for last year. 
I estimate there is approximately $350,000.00 additional in this year’s budget 
as compared with the 1949 budget to take care of these increased wages. 
This in itself is the equivalent of $1.75 in our tax rate. 

In view of the fact that the cost of living has very definitely dropped 
during the past eight months, there is no indication at present that there 
will be an increase in this. 

I do not recommend any increase in wages at this time. As far as I 
know there are no pay increases in this budget other than those which are 
regularly earned increments or as the result of promotions since last July. 


PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


The Contributory Pension Fund, that is the amount which the City 
pays in to match employees’ contributions, shows a very small increase, 
going from $110,974.00 to $111,000.00. On the other hand, the Pensions 
under General Laws, which the City pays to employees and to which the 
employees have made no contribution, jumped from $527,253.92 to $595,- 
653.46, an increase of approximately $68,000.00. This means the total 
amount contributed by the City towards its pensions this year will exceed 
the tremendous amount of $700,000.00. This is certainly a very generous 
contribution, approximating $3.50 in our tax rate, which our taxpayers are 
making to former employees of the City. 

Pensions under the General Laws, until the present time, have been 
administered as a separate division in the City finances. Acting on the 
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advice of the City Auditor this amount this year has been transferred into 
the various departments and is being administered by their payroll clerks. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND CHARITIES 


The enactment of statutes with greater liberalization on Old Age 
Assistance and Aid to Dependent Children, together with the constantly 
increasing number of persons on our welfare rolls, refiects itself by an 
increase of approximately $400,000.00 in the cost for Outside Aid, Old Age 
Assistance and Aid to Dependent Children. 

For the first time in the history of the City we find ourselves obliged 
to include in the tax levy more than $2,000,000.00 for welfare, an item which 
alone will mean $10.00 in our tax rate. At the same time, Veterans Benefits, 
which also serves to assist persons in need, have gone from $152,126.68 to 
$178,188.00, an increase of $26,000.00. There is also an additional $5,000.00 
cost in the operation of the City Infirmary, which went from $109,095.52 to 
$114,909.97. The costs of the City Hospital and the Cambridge Sanatorium, 
which also serve charitable purposes, have risen to $1,205,000.00 in the case 
of the City Hospital and to $259,000.00 for the Cambridge Sanatorium. The 
increased cost of operating these two institutions is $106,000.00. Thus the 
total amount included in this budget to be expended for basically charitable 
purposes closely approximates $4,000,000.00. 

I would ask your Honorable Body to bear in mind that this tremendous 
increase in welfare of $400,000.00 and the total expenditure for purposes 
which must be considered as welfare and charity of almost $4,000,000.00 this 
year, comes to us after a year of the greatest prosperity this country has 
ever known and is provided for the year 1950, for which even greater 
prosperity is anticipated. 

I would also ask you to bear in mind we have had no major strikes in 
this area, no extraordinary unemployment, and no disasters, such as floods, 
hurricanes, etc. 

This is the cost which the present Massachusetts and Federal Welfare 
Laws have imposed upon our City and this is the cost during a prosperous 
year. What these costs would be in a depression year’ is impossible to know, 
but if we were to have a depression as we had in the 1930’s and be obliged 
to make payments on the same basis we do at present, I do not believe that 
the financial assets of this city would last over a year or two. 

One of these items which represents about one-fourth of our welfare 


increase is the money we are obiliged to pay out in accordance with the 


1949 statute which grants $4.00 per month to recipients of Old Age Assist- 
ance for “Leisure Time Activities”. The State Law assures us we are to be 
reimbursed for this, but the law does not say when we will get paid. We 
have paid this amount since December 1, 1949 to the extent of approxi- 
mately $23,000.00, but we have not as yet received anything in return. It 
is not too difficult to pass generous laws like this, but it is apparently rather 


| difficult to collect the taxes for reimbursement to the City for same. This 
_ Single item represents 50c in our tax rate in the 1950 budget. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
In my 1948 budget message and again in my 1949 budget message I 


' recommended that a committee of the City Council be appointed to study 
_ the laws which have to do with the issuing of permits and licenses and to 


amend the ordinances wherever possible to gain additional income. This 
should be done without causing too much of a burden on the licenses and 
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permit holder, but at the same time it should be borne in mind those who 
get licenses and permits from the City, in many cases get valuable fran- 
chises which bring them a substantial income. 

Our principal interest at this time should be in the home owner, who 
is faced with a possible substantial increase in the tax rate. There are, in 
fact, many permits and licenses which are issued by the City for such 
nominal charges that the actual cost of making out these permits and 
licenses is in some instances higher than the amount we receive for them. 

I further recommend that this same committee investigate the advis- 
ability of assessing a Sewer Tax, which would be based on the consumption 
of water. Many cities in the Commonwealth and a great many’ cities outside 
of the Commonwealth have this tax in effect and have had it in effect for a 
great many years. A tax of this kind assessed, for instance, on a basis of 
50% of the water bill, would yield the City around $300,000.00 a year, or 
the equivalent of $1.50 in our tax rate, and would be actually distributing 
the load where it should be distributed. The large industrial firms which 
use our sewers to great capacity in many cases cause us to spend substantial 
amounts in cleaning out these sewers. They also caused us to spend’ large 
sums for the construction of sewers, the bonds for which are still being paid 
off. Thus they would pay their share on this basis. The small householder, 
whose normal consumption of water perhaps will average $9.00 a year, 
would pay half this amount as a Sewer Tax, but save far more than this 
on real estate taxes. 

I again wish to repeat the recommendation made in the 1948 Budget 
Message and again in 1949 that the City Council appoint a committee to 
study with the Welfare Board the welfare legislation which is in effect in 
this state and which is having such a tremendous effect on the expenses of 
the City. A careful study of this matter would undoubtedly reveal a number 
of situations which are in effect an abuse of the intentions of the welfare 
laws of this state, but which are legal under the present statutes. I am quite 
sure the Legislators never intended that people on Old Age Assistance, Aid 
to Dependent Children, or General Welfare would receive more money than 
they ordinarily earned; yet such is the situation. We are faced this year 
with a total welfare budget far in excess of the largest amount that was 
raised in the tax levy in any year of the depression. If the State and City 
continue to handle various types of welfare under the present State Laws 
the possibility of weathering an economic depression, with its attendant 
financial problems, is slim indeed. 

CONCLUSION 

Despite the fact there is an increase of $495,588.78 in this Budget, I 
feel, because of a substantial increase in income, we need not be too fear- 
some of any great, if in fact any increase in the tax rate. 


: : Greater Hartford, Connecticut; 1949 
New Directories Lebanon, New Hampshire; 1949 
Ne directories added in Janu- Middletown, New.. York; 1949 

ary to the H. A. Manning Nashua, New Hampshire; 1949 One- 
Company library, maintained at the onta, New York; 1949 Putnam, Con- 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce: necticut; 1949 Rutland, Vermont; 
1949 Burlington, Vermont; 1949 1949 Southbridge, Massachusetts; 
Glens Falls, New York; 1949-50 1949 Utica, New York. 
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New office and warehouse of Brown-Wales Co. on Rindge Avenue Extension. 


Brown-Wales Joins 


E welcome the Brown-Wales 
Company as a member of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 


In order to bring all its facilities 
under one roof and give service to 
customers at lowest possible cost, 
Brown-Wales Company has _ just 


moved into its new warehouse and 


office building on Rindge Avenue Ex- 
tension, “Steelmen’s Row’, in Cam- 


\bridge. This probably is the most 


‘modern steel warehouse anywhere in 
New England. 


Accessible to the important routes 
into and out of Boston, it is keyed 
in all respects to efficiency of opera- 
tion. Everything in the warehouse 
is “under cranes”. There is radiant 
heating for cold finish products. 
Floors are of truck-level height to 
facilitate easy loading and unloading 
of trucks (six at a time). Railroad 
track runs directly into the build- 


ing—it boasts the first large fluid- 
drive bridge crane in New England, 
and the latest development in Flame 
Cutting by electric eye, which gives 
absolutely perfect cutting to pattern. 
All in all, it represents one of the 
most forward-looking rrojects in the 
servicing of New England industry. 

The warehouse is built of cement 
blocks and asbestos protected metal 
in maroon color. It is planned to 
have a sign reading ‘“‘Brown-Wales 
Company, Steel” in large stainless 
steel letters at the front and at the 
back of the building. The office sec- 
tion of the structure is of red brick, 
with completely air-conditioned 
offices on the second floor, and the 
first floor reserved for storage. 

In the eighty years of its exist- 
ence, Brown Wales Company has 
made but three changes in ‘location. 
Starting on Fulton Street in Bos- 
ton, the Company moved to a new 
six-story building on Purchase Street 
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in 1890. In 1912 the business had 
expanded so materially that it was 
necessary to construct a new build- 
ing and warehouse on “C” Street in 
South Boston. Now in 1950 Brown- 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Wales Company is in full operation 
at its newest building on Steelmen’s 
Row in Cambridge, exemplifying its 
endeavor “to build a business that 
will never know completion.” 
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Community Fund Chairman 
IMOTHY W. Good, Jr., vice- 
president of the Harvard Trust 
Company, and member of the “Py” 
Chamber of Commerce Board of Di- Good 
rectors, a native of Cambridge and H 
: eads 
son of former mayor, Timothy W. 
: 1950 
Good, has been named general chair- Nes 


man of the Cambridge Community 
Fund’s 1951 campaign and _ will 
spearhead the drive next fall. 

The announcement of Good’s ap- 
pointment was made by Robert R. 
Duncan, president of the Cambridge 
Community Federation. 

A graduate of CHLS and Boston 
University’s School of Business Ad- 
ministration, the energetic and civic 
minded Tim Good, Jr. has started 
making long range plans for next 
fall’s drive to give financial aid to 
the 20 Red Feather agencies of the 
Community Federation. 

“One of my first duties,” ex- 
claimed the bank executive, “is to 
make a tour of the 20 agencies—see 

how they function—and also get a 
clearer picture of the community 
_work done by the agencies so when 
‘campaign time is here, I’ll have a 
better knowledge of what the peo- 
ple’s Community Fund dollar does.” 
It seems that the Fund general 
| chairmen of recent years have not 
only been tall in talent but also in 
_ stature. Last year’s chairman, Jim 
| Plaut, was a_ six-footer. So, too, 
| were some of the past chairmen: 
_ Ted Storer, Fred Stockwell, and Dick 
Dow, just to mention a few. Now 
comes Tim Good, who is 6 feet, 3% 
inches. 





The new campaign chairman is 
married to the former Claire H. 
Kylie of Boston. They have three 
children: Claire, 19, Carol, 17, and 
Timothy W., III, 15. 

A year ago, in the 1950 drive, 
Good was chairman of the Fund’s 
important Industrial Division. He 
sparked his workers throughout the 
campaign and they hit an over-quota 
of 101.6 per cent. 

Good’s experience in fund raising 
is vast. He has been chairman of 
the Arlington Red Cross drive 
(1948), worked with other civic 
campaigns such as the TB Seal Sale 
and the Salvation Army. 

After graduating from BU in 1924, 
Good entered the Harvard Trust 
Company and has been connected 
with the local bank ever since—over 
25 years of service. 


He has been past president of the 
Belmont Rotary Club, Belmont Board 
of Trade, and Eastern Middlesex 
Clearing House Association and was 
treasurer of the Middlesex Health 
Association for five years till 1949. 
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Center of head table at Legislative luncheon—left to right: Judge Edward 
A. Counihan, Jr., Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court; His Excel- 
lency Paul A. Dever, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
James W. Mann, Vice President, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, and 
Honorable Edward A. Crane, Mayor of Cambridge. Seated at a special 
table directly in front of the head table were: Councillors DeGuglielmo, 
Pill, Sullivan, Swan and Foley; City Clerk Albert T. Doyle, Clerk of Com- 
mittees; Forrest L. Gould, and Secretary to the Mayor, James E. Harring- 
ton. At the next table was City Manager John B. Atkinson, the three 
PUE agg hs wns Guiney, Ahern, and Gibson, and Police Chief John R. 
ing. 

Governor Dever was introduced by Judge Edward A. Counihan, Jr. of 
the Supreme Court who praised him for his record of high achievement, 
intelligent action, integrity, and honor. Mayor Crane pointed out the need 
for an up-to-date issue of the Cambridge Directory and urged cooperation. 

Governor Dever in his address to legislators, municipal officers, mem- 
bers, and guests who filled every seat in the Hotel Commander ballroom, 
stated that charges of a “spendthrift administration on Beacon Hill are 
absolutely unwarranted and untrue’. He discussed the amount of money 
returned to cities and towns by the State, the expenditures for maintenance 
of mental hospitals, aid for defective children, relief and treatment for 
cancer and tuberculosis victims and the confinement of the undesirable. His 
outline of highway improvements was most enlightening. 
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Portion of head table at Legislative luncheon—left to right: Representative 
A. John Serino, a former Director and Clerk of the Chamber, now serving 
his fourth term in the House; Representative John J. Toomey, member of the 
important Ways and Means Committee; Senator Daniel F. O’Brien, well- 
known funeral director, and member of the Chamber for many years; Judge 
Edward A. Counihan, Jr.; Governor Paul A. Dever; James W. Mann; Mayor 


Crane; Representative Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and Representative Thomas F. Coady, Jr. 


_——— 
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Cambridge Will Be Tracted 


By DOUGLAS P. ADAMS 


Professor of Graphics, MIT, Chairman, Census 
Tract Committee, Cambridge Community Council 


ROGRESSIVE Cambridge has 
|e again! This time in a field 
which sounds technical but has warm 
social overtones. The Census Tract- 
ing Committee of the Cambridge 
Community Council, A Red Feather 
agency, spells it out this way. 

Cambridge will be “Tracted” in 
the 1950 Census. This means that 
the Census Bureau agrees to com- 
pile its customary data in terms of 
some thirty (30) “tract” divisions 
of the city. 

Each “Tract” contains about 3000 
persons and tends to be a natural 
unit in as many senses of the word 
as possible. These units are smaller 
than the excellent Cambridge Neigh- 
borhood Units and can, with few ex- 
ceptions, be added together to supply 
neighborhood data. 

“Tracts” are more natural than 
Ward and Precinct divisions and 
have extensively replaced the latter 
for many purposes. 

Health, welfare, juvenile delin- 
quency, recreation and school data 
can be conveniently assembled and 
studies in “tract” form for many 
civic purposes. 

Particularly for business men, 
“Tracts” data gives a quick survey 
of market conditions that has proven 
invaluable in many cities. Here, the 
consumer benefits from business ser- 
vices tailored to his needs. 

Academic studies of population 


shifts, income shifts and related 
problems are similarly aided through 
the “Tracts.” 

Cambridge was “tracted” for the 
first time in 1940, when only sixty 
other cities in the United States 
were so favored. 

The precise bounds of the ‘‘Tracts” 
were determined by thorough study. 
After careful consideration in 1950, 
the identity of these tracts was re- 
tained in every case. Hence, the 1950 
“Tracting” will permit examination 
and analysis of trends in _ all 
“tracts”; one of the most important 
contributions of this breakdown. 

This year, the Census Bureau has 
agreed for the first time to “Tract” 
all Metropolitan Boston in 1950. 
Only Boston Proper was “tracted” 
in 1940. 

A “Street Index” with a very ac- 
curate names and house numbering 
is requested by the Census Bureau 
for “Tracting.” This index alone has 
been very helpful to many agencies 
and services in the city. 

The Community Council’s 1950 
Census Tract Committee consists of 
John D. Crowley, Cambridge Health 
Department; Edgar W. Davis, City 
Chief Engineer; Mark Fortune, 
Senior Planner, Cambridge Planning 
Board; Frank Townsend, Executive 
Director, Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce; Miss Elizabeth Morri- 
son, former Executive Secretary, 


1950 


Family Society of Cambridge; Mrs. 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Sociologist and 
Douglas P. Adams, chairman of the 
committee. 


Housing 
ITH the number of married 
students decreasing, Harvard 
University has announced a further 
curtailment in the emergency hous- 
ing program undertaken at the end 
of the war. 

Plans call for an orderly with- 
drawal from operation of this kind 
of housing in Boston and Cambridge, 
to be completed by the Fall of 1951. 

The University’s plans call for: 

1) Increased rentals on all tempo- 
rary housing, effective in the fall of 
1950, to make these projects self- 
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supporting. The amount of the in- 
crease will not be determined until 
total cost figures for the current 
academic year are available next 
June. 

2) Occupancy limited strictly to 
married veteran students who are 
degree candidates. Tenants who 
have completed degree work or are 
taking only a limited program will 
be eliminated. 

3) Removal of 72 units of tempo- 
rary housing at Harvard Way Ex- 
tension (adjoining the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
in Boston) in the summer of 1950. 

4) Removal of remaining FPHA 


temporary units in the summer or 
fall of 1951. These include 36 units 
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at Andover Court,.18 units on Me- 
morial Drive at Western Avenue, 
6 units on Francis Avenue and 6 
units on Massachusetts Avenue at 
Jarvis Street, all in Cambridge. 

5) Closing of three cooperative 
houses operated by the. University 
in Cambridge by the. fall of 1951, 
or earlier if demand falls off ma- 
terially. These dwellings—at 9 Ox- 
ford Street, 9 Bow Street and 3 
Channing Place—have accommodat- 
ed 18 student families. 

The University is informed that 
the 174 permanent housing units not 
owned by the University but offered 
married students: at Shaler Lane, 
Holden Green and Gibson Terrace 
by the Trustees of the Harvard 
Housing Trust are not affected, and 
rental conditions there, it is ex- 
pected, will remain unchanged. 

The units involved are the remain- 
ing part of the temporary arrange- 
ments made by the University at 
the close of World War II to assist 
married veteran students in their 
housing. The number of married stu- 
dents reached a peak in the fall of 
1946, when 3,300 were registered. 
The number has dropped to approxi- 
mately 2,400 this year, and a further 
drop is indicated for subsequent 
years. 

The majority of the married vet- 
eran students during these years 
have lived in_ privately-operated 
dwellings, obtained in part through 
the cooperation of the University 
Housing Office. 

A recent survey indicated that 
about 50 percent of the married stu- 
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dents now occupying temporary 
housing under University auspices 
would be completing their courses 
by the fall of 1950. With a few ex- 
ceptions, remaining tenants expect 
to finish by September, 1951. 

Immediately after the end of 
World War II, the University estab- 
lished a special’ housing office for 
married student veterans. Under its 
guidance, family units were pro- 
vided in temporary  war-surplus 
housing in Cambridge and Boston 
and at Harvardevens Village, near 
Ayer. The Hotel Brunswick was 
leased and furnished for the use of 
couples. Cooperative houses were 
established in Cambridge to provide 
for additional married student vet- 
erans. 

Lack of demand caused the termi- 
nation of the Brunswick Hotel op- 
eration in June of 1948. In the fall 
of 1948, the army announecd that it 
would take over Harvardevens Vil- 
lage in June of 1949. Family units 
on Jarvis Field were removed last 
summer to make way for the new 
Graduate Center, to be opened for 
600 students. 

On the basis of past experienc>, 
real estate consultants believe that 
most of the families displaced by 
the new program who require con- 


tinued residence near the University — 


can be accommodated. 

They believe that it is becoming 
progressively less difficult for mar- 
ried students to locate quarters out- 
side University control and that 
rental housing conditions will con- 
tinue to improve. 
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Red Cross —So What? 


By GEOFFREY PIPPETTE, Advertising Manager, 


Carter’s Ink Co. 
(On Public Information Committee, Cambridge Chapter, 
American Red Cross) 


EAR after year, in the Annual 
Red Cross Fund Campaign, 
Cambridge has met or exceeded its 
quota. Sometimes the fund-raising 
job has been easy. Sometimes it has 
been difficult. If everyone understood 
what Red Cross does and can do, the 
job would be easy every year. 
Leaders and workers in Cambridge 
Industry have been generous in the 
past and we know that they will be 
generous again this year. But it is 
quite human for them to _ ask, 
“What’s in it for me?” So let’s look 
at the record. 


Home Nursing 
When employees or their families 

are ill, production suffers. A better 
understanding of the care of the 
sick speeds recovery and cuts down 
loss of time, so Red Cross teaches 
Home Nursing. A 12-hour course is 
open to men, women, girls and boys 
who live or work in Cambridge. The 
instructors are Registered Nurses 
who know how to teach effectively. 
Many Companies in Cambridge are 
organizing groups of ten or a dozen 
members to take this course ab- 
solutely free. Here are some of the 
firms who have taken advantage of 
this Red Cross service. 

Barbour-Stockwell 

Brighams 

Cambridge Gas & Light 


Cambridge Screw 

Cambridge Trust Company 

Central Scientific 

Dewey & Almy 

Dowd Company 

Hathaway Bakeries 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

National Biscuit Company 

Peter Gray Corp. 

Sanborn Company 

Sawyer Company 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 

We hope these Companies are sold 

on the advantages of these Home 
Nursing courses. Cambridge Red 
Cross will be glad to train groups 
from your Company this year. 


Blood Donor Service 

So much has been written about 
the importance of the Blood Program 
that it seems almost unnecessary 
to stress this Red Cross activity. 
But a good story bears repeating. 
During the past year five Cambridge 
Industries— 

Cambridge Gas & Light Company 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 

Colstone Foods 

J. W. Greer 

Simplex Wire & Cable Company 
have called on the Red Cross for 
blood one or more times. During the 
past year, one of these Companies 
requested for its employees or their 
families, and received free a total of 
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Members of Cambridge Red Cross Instructors First Aid class for repre- 
sentatives from Cambridge industries learning First Aid techniques to 
Supplement company safety programs. 


57 pints of blood, with a monetary Blanchard Machine Co. 
value of $1425.00. As a result of be- Cambridge Gas Company 
ing able to easily obtain this Red Corcoran’s 

Cross blood, the employees were less Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
worried about themselves or a mem- Eastern Company 

ber of their family, and because of Filene’s 

that their employer benefited also. General Ice Cream Corp. 
In appreciation of this help, em- General Radio Co. 
_ployees of this firm donated 75 pints J. W. Greer 

of blood which will be available to Arthur D. Little Co. 
others when the need arises. Negea Service Corp. 

Seventeen Industries cooperated in Ofgant-Chevrolet 
the Cambridge Blood Program in Polaroid Corp. 


1949. They are: Sanborn Co. 
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Simplex Wire & Cable Company 

United-Carr Fastener Corp. 

James O, Welch 

Eight planned Clinics in 1950 
should produce 1600 pints of blood 
for Cambridge residents and work- 
ers—1600 pints of blood which may 
well save your Company and your 
employees a great many dollars, 
not to mention the value of lives 
saved and relief from pain and dis- 
comfort. 
Nutrition 

Here’s another Red Cross service 
that can pay off for your Company 
and your employees. Good nutrition 
means good health. Well nourished 
employees do better work than those 
who suffer from a nutritional de- 
ficiency. 


STORER 
DAMON & 
INC. 


LUND, 





INSURANCE 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 
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In 1949 fourteen Cambridge In- 
dustries sent management officials 
and medical and nursing personnel 
to a free series of lectures on ‘“‘Nu- 
trition in Industry.” Cambridge Red 
Cross is serving on a consulting 
basis without charge with: 

Barbour-Stockwell 

J. W. Greer Company 

Lever Bros. 

F. S.. Payne Camas 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
First Aid and Accident Prevention 

The following major Industries 
have one or more representatives 
who are enrolled in a special stream- 
lined Industrial First Aid Instruction 
Course: 

Badger Manufacturing Company 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Specialists in Stainless Steel 
Fabrication — Welding 
and Machining 


The facilities of our fabri- 
cating and machine shops 
are available for sub-con- 
tract work. 


38 Memorial Drive 
Tel.: TR owbridge 6-4320 
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Cambridge Electric Light Co. 
Cambridge Gas Light Company 
Carter’s Ink Company 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
Polaroid Corporation 

St. Johnsbury Trucking Co. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Company 
John P. Squire Company 
James O. Welch Company 


During 1949, four 
panies: 
Blanchard Machine Company 
Cambridge Electric Light Co. 
H. B. Hicks Company 
Polaroid Corporation 


major Com- 


participated jointly in both standard 
and advanced First Aid courses 
totaling 36 hours. 

Red Cross will help you prevent 
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accidents—Red Cross will show your 
employees how to administer first 
aid—all without charge. 


Home Service 

Employers do not think of Home 
Service as an aid for Industry as 
a rule. Yet this service is of im- 
measurable help to Cambridge Com- — 
panies. When employees have finan- 
cial worries they do not do their 
best work. When their minds are 
bothered with other personal wor- 
ries, work suffers. Red Cross has re- 
lieved many Cambridge veterans of 
financial worry through loans and by 
giving help in the problems of se- 
curing better assistance from the 
Government. And Red Cross has 
relieved many minds by helpful per- 
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sonal council. Cambridge Industry 
may be assured that their veteran 
employees are certain of continued 
warm, friendly and efficient assist- 
ance from Red Cross Home Service. 


Disaster Service 


We hope no major disaster will 
occur in Cambridge in 1950. But 
something could happen—in Cam- 
bridge, in your vicinity—in your fac- 
tory. If it does the Cambridge 
Chapter and 20 other Red Cross 
Chapters coordinating in a Mutual 
Aid Plan will be on the job to re- 
lieve suffering and distress. 


So What? 

Cambridge needs Red Cross—your 
Company needs Red Cross—your em- 
ployees need Red Cross. But if Red 
Cross is to continue to provide these 
free services, it must have your help. 
Our quota for 1950 is $115,670.00 
of which Cambridge will retain 
66-4/10% to be used in Cambridge 
for people who live and work in 
Cambridge. Cambridge Industry will 
be asked to contribute a good share 
of this total. Will you please— 


1. Make a generous Company 
contribution to the Fund 

2. Permit and endorse an in- 
tensive employee solicitation 
in your plant. 

Your help and that of your em- 
ployees will enable Cambridge Red 
Cross to carry on in peace, in war, 
in good times, in bad times, when 
things are running smoothly, when 
disaster strikes. May we count on 
you? Thank you. 
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Developed in Cambridge 
ECAUSE of research in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts has an- 

other new industry today. It may 

help solve the marketing problems 
of apple growers throughout New 

England. Jonathan Davis, Sterling 

orchardist, announced the opening of 

the first plant in the country to pro- 
duce frozen apple juice. This pilot 
plant in West Concord is capable of 

producing 1600 gallons of juice a 

day and is expected to use 40,000 

bushels of apples for 750,000 cans 

of juice. 

The juice will be test-marketed, 
beginning March 1, before plans are 
completed for construction of a mil- 
lion-dollar plant in western Massa- 
chusetts. The plant is expected to 
utilize one-eighth of the New Eng- 
land apple crop of 8,000,000 bushels 
yearly. 


Quick-frozen apple juice was de- 
veloped by Davis, Nathan Chandler, 
and scientists of the National Re- 
search Corporation of Cambridge, 
which also developed quick-frozen 
orange juice. 
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Roster Changes 


MMEDIATELY following the is- 

suance of a new Roster, the Cham- 
ber office received new information 
on many companies. To bring your 
Confidential Roster up-to-date, please 
make the following changes: 
Baird Associates’ telephone number 
is changed to KI 7-7651. 
Change classification of business for 
Field Machinery Co. to “Joy-Sullivan 
Air Compressors—Oshkosh Trucks”. 
The Oscar H. Horovitz Co. name has 
been changed to Owen J. McGarra- 
han Co. Mr. Oscar H. Horovitz has 
retired, and the new contact member 
is Mr. Owen J. McGarrahan, Presi- 
dent. 
Mr. Charles D. Rice no longer is the 
contact member at the North Avenue 
‘Savings Bank. Our new contact 
‘member is Mr. Ralph F. George, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and Treas- 
‘urer. 
A D. Roosen Co., Inc. has changed 
its name to Fred’k. H. Levey Co., 
Inc. The contact member is the same 
—Mr. Clifton W. Smith. 
Sunroc Refrigeration Company is no 





longer in Cambridge. Please mark 
this listing from your Roster. 

The telephone number for United 
Water Cooler Service, Inc. is 
KI 7-8978. 

The telephone number for The Barry 
Corporation has been changed to 
EL 4-2350. 

Wm. J. Days Co. has moved to 2494 
Washington Street (rear), Roxbury. 
The new telephone number is HI 2- 
1874. 

Randolph Pierce, Inc. has moved to. 
Allston. Please remove from roster. 
Kk. A. Forges & Son no longer hold 
membership in the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Please remove 
from roster. 

Mr. William S. Law, Manager of 
International Printing Ink, Division 
of Interchemical Corp., replaces 
John Power as our contact member. 


Road Ahead 

HAMBER members have _ re- 

ceived copies of “The Road 
Ahead’’, published by the Cambridge 
Planning Board. The direction which 
Cambridge takes in the future is 
important to citizens and business- — 
men alike. If you didn’t receive a 
copy of this booklet, please notify 
the Chamber office, as every member > 
should read it and express an opin- 
ion on the three important ques- 
tions: 1. Should Cambridge become 
primarily an industrial city? 2. 
Should we place a limit on the 
growth of industry and lay stress: 
on our City as a place to live? 38. 
Should we try to add more people 
and more buildings, or do we have 
adequate numbers of both now? 
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Health Service 

HE new Health Service Depart- 

ment of the Cambridge YMCA 
was opened February 1st under the 
direction of J. Lee Gould. It is fast 
becoming one of the most popular 
means for business men to maintain 
good health. Whether you are one 
of the business men who are active 
enough to make use of the many 
other exercise classes in the gym 
or the swimming pool or the special 
exercise rooms or if you feel like 
taking a steam bath or massage or a 
“sun” lamp exposure, you can get 
both at the Cambridge YMCA. The 
slogan of the new department is, 
health, “Easy to maintain, difficult 
to regain.” The Staff at the Cam- 
bridge Y extends an invitation to 
the Cambridge business men to come 
in and see this new Health Service 
Department which is open daily from 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. every week day 
and on Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 
a. p.m. 

More information is available by 
calling Howard Miller, Physical Di- 
rector or J. Lee Gould, Health. Serv- 
ice Director at TR 6-3860. 
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J. Lee Gould, Director of the new 
Health Service Department of the 
Cambridge YMCA gives Del Alber- 
ghini a relaxing massage. 


State Employment | 
HAT happens to your local 
State Employment Office when — 
the new job market falls off and the 
unemployment compensation claims 
begin to mount? 
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Our first major concern is to make 
sure that the benefit claims are pro- 
cessed with no undue delays and 
that all claimants are represented 
by up-to-date and complete work ap- 
plications in the active file of avail- 
able workers for referral. 

By the use of social security num- 
bers for scheduling claimants in 
their required weekly reporting 
while unemployed, congestion and 
the queuing-up associated with our 
memories of the recent war have 
been eliminated. The spread of this 
application and interviewing activity 
through the entire week enables 
this agency to plan for sudden in- 
creases in load which, unfortunately 
do occur. 

By handling new claimants in 
groups around a table, writing up 
their own claims under the guidance 
of monitors, and by home prepara- 
tion of employment applications, 
much time is saved by the office and 
Waiting by the applicant avoided. 

As the application file grows fat- 
ter and the list of open jobs thins 
out, the staff of the State Employ- 
ment Office in Cambridge plugs in- 
creasingly harder at the task of 


Three 
Private Dining Rooms 


Ideal for company parties, 
sales meetings, labor-man- 
agement conferences and 


other functions. 
TR owbridge 6-8500 








maintaining our service and the 
availability of these registered 
workers, neighbors of yours, for 
new jobs before the public eye. And 
by means of the statewide clearance 
plan, their availability is brought to 
the attention of the other 40 
branches of the Massachusetts sys- 
tem. Openings for which qualified 
workers are not readily found in a 
local office are listed throughout the 
Boston area or with the entire state, 
thus attaining maximum coverage in 
the interest of the employer or the 
job seeker as warranted. 

In the struggle to maintain the 
present level of business and the 
drive to increase it, prospective em- 
ployers are sometimes prone to over- 
look the convenient services offered 
by the Commonwealth when in 
search of workers. That is why pro- 
motional effort is needed to remind 
you that the state has this employ- 
ment service, and that it placed 106,- 
922 persons in 1949. 

Weekly broadcasts covering job 
opportunities, the labor market, em- 
ployment security information and 
brief descriptions of outstanding ap- 
plicants are features on Station 
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WTAO, 740 K.C. at 12:45 noon Tues- 
days. Your suggestions and com- 
ments on this program will be ap- 
preciated. 

Other promotional efforts include 
scheduled calls by staff members on 
all employers. This program of vis- 
iting employers provides opportunity 
for employers to become acquainted 
with the facilities offered by the 
state. 

We don’t receive all the job open- 
ings of every employer. If we did 
your contribution rate might be 
lower. The more job openings we 
receive, the more workers who can 
be returned to employment instead 
of being paid benefit checks. 

When you place orders for workers 
with us, you are helping to conserve 


the Unemployment Compensation 
Fund as well as ensuring yourself 
a supply of competent employees. 
Tell your fellow employers about 
these two advantages. Then they’ll 
understand why it pays to use your 
State Employment Office at 36 
Church Street, Cambridge. Tel. KI 
7-7757. 
Cambridge 

HE University Press recently 

distributed a very neat booklet, 
entitled, “Cambridge 1630 to 1950.” 
In addition to containing a brief his- 
torical story of Cambridge, the book- 
let contains pictures of the site of 
the Village Smithy, Washington 
Elm, and several of the historic 


homes. It is good advertising for 
Cambridge. 
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Cost. of Living Chart 

The January 31 bulletin of the Division on Necessaries of Life of the 
State Department of Labor and Industries, covering the period from mid- 
December to mid-January states: 

The downward trend in the “Massachusetts Retail Price Index of 
Specific Goods and Services in Large Cities” which began in September, 
1949, continued in January of 1950 when the over-all index number declined 
0.6% from mid-December, 1949 to mid-January, 1950. As in the previous 
four months, food led this decline with average prices dropping 1.3% 
during the current pricing period. The combined index number of 156.5 was 
2.5% under that of January, 1949, but stood at 58.2% above that of Janu- 
ary, 1941. Declines were noted in the food, clothing, sundries and combined 
sections of the budget, while slight advances occurred in the shelter and 
fuel and light sections. 

FOOD: This section of the budget dropped 1.8% from the previous 
month as a result of a 1.8% drop in average meat prices which saw all 
items except beef liver, veal cutlets and lamb rib chops declining in price. 
Poultry fell off 10.4%; eggs 16.5%; dairy products 3.0% as a result of 
lower fresh and evaporated milk prices, while the fats and oils section was 


2.3% lower as lard, shortening, salad dressing and oleomargerine showed 


lower average prices. Sections showing higher average prices were fish up 
15.6%; fruits and vegetables 5.9%, and beverages 1.5%. 

CLOTHING: The slight change of 0.4% in this section was attributed 
to minor price adjustments in women’s housedresses, wool dresses and 
hosiery, plus lower average prices of men’s shirts, work-shoes, topcoats and 
boy’s jackets. 

SHELTER: This section advanced about 0.3% during the month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: An increase of 0.6c per gallon in the price of range 
oil caused the section to advance 0.3%. 

SUNDRIES: Price reductions in all soap, soap powder and cleaners, 
in addition to lower average gasoline prices, resulted in the very slight drop 
of 0.1% in this section. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 





Dec. 1949 
Jan. 1941 Jan. 1949 Jan. 1950 Jan. 1950 
a 86.2 188.0 176.6 at 
NE os. ccasccevases Ea Bee 190.8 180.5 0.4* 
co, ss cokesesese 107.7 116.4 119.3 0.3 
Fuel & Light.............. 112.8 TT 169.5 0.3 
TT er 107.2 137.5 141.5 0.1* 
| Combined ................... 98.9 160.5 156.5 0.6* 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 
January 1950—$.6390 
*Indicates Decrease 
99 First Street TR. 6-3623 
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Scout Exposition 


N March 25, 1950, the 30 Scout- 

ing Units in Cambridge are 
banding together to put on a big 
Exposition of Scouting in the Cam- 
bridge Armory. This big show will 
be called “Scouting’s Opportunities 
Unlimited”’. 


Reasons for putting on such a 
show are two-fold. One, to dramat- 
ically show citizens of Cambridge 
some of the educational values of 
Scouting and the scope of the Pro- 
gram, and two; to interest potential 
Scouts and Scout Unit Sponsors in 
the Scouting Program. 

To help underwrite the cost of 
display booth construction and other 
overhead costs, representative indus- 
tries and businesses are being in- 
vited to sponsor a booth or booths 
at $25.00 each. Each sponsor of a 
booth will be indicated by a placard 
to be displayed at the booth. Such 
placards will be prepared by the 
Show Committee and will be uniform 
in size and composition. 


If the nature of the sponsor’s bus- 
iness or industry is such as coincides 
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with the subject matter of a particu- 
lar booth, such a sponsor will be in- 
vited also to designate a member of 
the firm to cooperate with the Unit 
Ceveloping the display. Such coop- 
eration, of course, would be entirely 
in an advisory capacity. 

Many Chamber members have al- 
ready purchased sponsorships and 
there is still space available. If you 
are interested in helping the Scouts 
with their program get in touch 
with R. Parker Dudley, the presi- 
dent, or “Ray” Logan, Scout Execu- 
tive at KI 7-2760. 


Hathaway To Retire 


LVAN B. Hathaway, a past Di- 
rector of the Chamber and 
President of the Cambridge Trust 
Company for the past thirty years, 
will retire September 30, 1950, in 
accordance with the bank’s retire- 
ment plan. He will continue to serve 
as a director. 
George A. Macomber, Vice Presi-— 
dent and Director of the bank, has 


been elected President effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1950. 
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“Toastmaster” Features 
ICTURES of two well-known 
Cambridge tourist attractions: 

Longfellow’s “Craigie House” and 
James Russell Lowell’s “Elmwood,” 
are featured on the cover page of 
this month’s (February’s) eaition of 
the Toastmaster Magazine, publica- 
tion of Toastmasters International 
public speaking organization. 

In a lead article around these “two 
poets of freedom,’ Toastmasters 
founder Ralph C. Smedley of Santa 
Ana, Calif., tells of their contribu- 
tions to American literature and 
how the work of these two men born 
in February has an influence on 
public speaking and the vocal arts. 
Noted briefly are some historical 
highlights concerning the colonial- 
style houses, one of which served as 
headquarters for George Washing- 
ton. 

Some 21,000 members of the Toast- 
masters International non-profit edu- 
cational organization will receive the 
Magazine throughout this country, 
in Canada, the British Isles, Hawaii 
and the Phillipines. Improvement 
through weekly opportunity to speak 
and through weekly evaluation by 
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fellow members is the basis of Toast- 
masters training. Ervin Pietz, presi- 
dent of the Barry Corporation, Cam- 
bridge, is Lt.-Governor of the New 
Iingland Toastmasters District. 


Information 
HE National Affairs Committee 
recently sent two booklets to 
Chamber contact members. “The 
Brannan Plan” states the principles 
of the “Agricultural Act of 1949”. 
This was a compromise measure and 
as such it was wholly pleasing to no 
one. Recent newspaper stories about 
both potatoes and eggs show the 
weaknesses of the program. 
The “Valley Authorities” bulletin 
calls attention to the creation of a 
Columbia Valley Administration 
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(CVA). This is the first move in the 
campaign to create ‘‘authorities” in 
nine great river valleys. If this pro- 
gram is carried to completion it 
could mean vesting the entire econ- 
omy of our country in the hands of 
27 political appointees. If you be- 
lieve in local autonomy and private 
enterprise, read the bulletin. 
Release No. 1 from the Massa- 
chusetts Special Commission on Tax- 
ation warrants your careful consid- 
. eration and study. It outlines what 
the Special Commission proposes to 
do and gives a breakdown of Massa- 
chusetts taxes at present. More 
folders are available if needed. 


Art Exhibit 
ROM Monday, March 13 through 
Friday, March 24, the Cambridge 
Art Association, with headquarters 
at 37 Palmer Street, will hold two 
exhibits, one thanks to the coopera- 
tion of Cambridge business men. 
Portraits will be shown at the 
Gallery each day from 12M—5 P.M. 
while at the same time many of the 
Harvard Square stores will gener- 
ously give space in their windows 
to pictures by members of the As- 
sociation. There will be oils and 
water colors, landscapes and city 
scenes, large pictures and small pic- 
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tures to fit any space, and adorn 
any background. 

Take a few minutes of your lunch 
hour and drop into the Harvard 
Trust Company. Upon its walls will 
be varied examples of the work of 
Association members. Then stroll 
through Brattle Street and Church 
Street, window shopping for art. 

During the Harvard Square Show 
there will be a member of the Asso- 
ciation on hand from 12 M—5 P.M. 
daily to answer questions and help 
you make arrangements to buy any 
pictures you want. 

The Association also is progres- 
sive in sponsoring art, and for sev- 
eral years has offered a prize in the 
Cambridge Public Schools for the 
best undergraduate work done. 


Cambridge Statistics 

HE January 24 report of the 

Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries showing Em-— 
ployment and Payroll Earnings in 
the 14 leading cities indicates little 
change for Cambridge. If compari- 
sons are made with last month, one 
less manufacturing and eight more 
construction companies are report- 
ing. 


: Percentage Change 

Reporting Weekly from November 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
220 20,337 $1,085,953 —1.0 +0.6 
Manufacturing cic..cscssassrscsite LT 12,432 671,610 - +3.1 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 51 2,403 113,191 +4,2 +4.6 
Construction titcetseene 54 891 56,8380 +25.0 +13.4 
All Other Classes........ss000+ 38 4,611 244,322 —9.6 —9.5 


*Percent change negligible. 
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SOCIALISM BY DEFAULT 


An Address By 


CECIL PALMER, English publisher, author and journalist and 
one of the signatories of the manifesto on British Liberty, 
at the 54th annual Congress of American Industry. 


ATIONALIZATION undertaken 
by our present Socialistic Gov- 
ernment is, without the possibility of 
contradiction, Britain’s one-way pas- 
sage to destruction—destruction of 
all which the people of my great 
nation have held dear for genera- 
tions, yes, centuries—destruction of 
their right to work where they 
choose, where their talents best suit 
them—to a large extent, destruction 
of their right of ownership and en- 
joyment of property—destruction of 
their privacy with their physician or 
surgeon. 

All this because the road on which 
we of Britain are now speeding—on 
which there is but a one-way passage 
(unless a miracle, not now foreseen, 


halts it)—leads from one state con- 
trol to another state control until 
finally the state controls all. 

I make no differentiation between 
Socialism—which. is the proper ap- 
pellation for Nationalization, though 
seldom mentioned by our Socialistic 
Government—and Communism. So- 
cialism and Communism are identical 
twins, make no mistake about that. 
There may be this difference — 
whereas Socialism merely paralyzes 
the soul of man, Communism utterly 
destroys it. But where Socialism 
takes hold, in even its mildest form, 
Communism soon follows with all 
its destructive forces. 

Under the past four years of 
socialistic nationalization, Britain 
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has become a nation of frustrated, 
regimented, undernourished, dispir- 
ited people—perhaps nearly the most 
miserable people on earth. Their 
respect for law and order has dwin- 
dled ominously! In greater or less 
degree, we in Britain are all crim- 
inals now for it is utterly impossible 
for any man to abide by all the rules 
and regulations laid down by a 
socialistic, paternalistic bureaucracy 
such as is now inflicted upon our 
people. 

How is nationalism accomplished ? 
It is a dastardly story, but here it is. 

The first move is to set the Goy- 
ernmental propaganda machine in 
motion and to lay on the poisonous 
juice progressively until the selected 
industry itself begins to wonder 
how it ever came into existence at 
all. It is coaxed, threatened, cajoled 
and insulted with equal hypocrisy at 
every stage. It is told it is ineffi- 
cient, costly, greedy and quite in- 
capable of working harmoniously 
with its employees. When as much 
as possible of this mud is firmly 
plastered over the industry, the next 
move is introduced. 

The industry is set a minimum 
production target or goal. Even if 
the industry, left to itself, could 
attain it, the Government has no 
intention of allowing it to do so. 
‘With their rules, regulations, licenses 
and permits, the Government al- 
ready has the power of life and 
death over almost every private 
enterprise undertaking in the coun- 
‘try. 

.* The third move merely adds insult 
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to injury. What is called a “Working 
Party” is imposed on the now totter- 
ing industry. Superficially, it looks 
fair enough, but, in substance, it 
amounts to nothing more than a. 
committee of persons—persons who 
do not know the business—trying 
to pass on their ignorance to people 
who do know it. Usually without > 
waiting for the Working Party’s 
report, another move is inaugurated. 
The industry is asked to rob its 
stockholders by the limitation of 
dividends, on the grounds that nor- 
mal dividends, if distributed, would 
have an “inflationary” influence and 
give impetus to too much. money 
chasing too few goods. The fact that 
these assumptions are ninety-five 
percent fallacious does not worry 
the Government one little bit. 

By this time the industry, from 
a private enterprise point of view, 
has “had it.” The Stock Exchange 
prices reflect the situation grimly 
and graphically. The market quota- 
tions go down and down and down, 
and then, when the Government is 
advised that the break-up price has 
been reached, it steps in, freezes the 
current stock exchange quotation as 
the purchase price for nationaliza- 
tion, and compulsorily acquires the 
industry. It is as simple and wicked 
as that. 

The London “Economist,” which, 
more often than not, is a good 
friend to the present Government, 
made this comment: “The compen- 
sation clauses are as objectionable 
as ever. Indeed, in the case of steel, 
they are more so. To rig the market 
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first and then to make compulsory 
purchases at the market price is 
more than sharp practice. It is plain 
dishonesty.” 

Nationalization has a blighting in- 
fluence on the British economy as a 
whole. It relentlessly, ruthlessly 
and fatuously reduces an economy 
of profit, which is the only economy 
that makes good sense, into an 
economy of loss, which makes utter 
nonsense. 

At present, the losses of national- 
ization are being met by the profits 
of private enterprise—plus the very 
magnificent generosity of the United 
States and Canada, without which 
we would surely meet unthinkable 
disaster. And I might add, paren- 
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thetically, this is borrowed money, 
running into the billions of dollars, 
from hated capitalistic systems 
which the borrowers are so energet- 
ically trying to destroy! 

Nationalization would seem to op- 
erate on the theory that a socialistic 
government can legislate unsuccess- 
ful people into prosperity merely by 
legislating successful people out of 
it. The thinking people of Britain 
are walking about with grim faces, 
chiefly because the rewards of en- 
deavour, the glittering prizes of 
achievement are no longer attain- 
able. 

Under 4% years of Socialistic 
Nationalization, Britain has become 
a nation governed by third-raters— 
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not a big man in the whole Social- 
istic Governmental set-up—nothing 
but third-raters dragging down a 
first-class nation to their own puny 
level. Theoretically, they know all 
the answers—but, practically, they 
know none of the questions. 

And this is not all that nationali- 
zation, or socialization, is doing to 
Great Britain. Today our prisons are 
full, juvenile crime is a national 
scandal, our state schools’ curricu- 
lum is strictly secular and, on the 
material side, we are dissipating 
more wealth than we are creating. 
Having substituted state help — 
which is dear—for self help—which 
is cheap—we have lost both the de- 
sire and the capacity to save. For 
the first time for over twenty years 
the British people as a whole are 
not only not able to save, but are 
spending past savings. For the first 
nine months of the financial year, 
1948-49, withdrawals from savings 
exceeded deposits by 72 million dol- 
lars. The one institution which con- 
tinues to spend money as though it 
were as abundant as water in the 
Atlantic Ocean, is the state. It has 
taught the unsophisticated among 
our people that “the state will pay,” 
and now they do not realize that the 
state quo state is a pauper with a 
pauper’s mentality when suddenly 
confronted with an opportunity of 
spending other people’s money. 

For instance, the nationalization 
of the railways, cost the nation as 
purchase price over 4,000 million 
dollars. It will surely be granted 
that this is not a bad bit of ex- 
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travagance for a nation whose gov- 
ernment has had to admit that but 
for American and Canadian aid 
Britain would be confronted with an 
alarming unemployment problem and 
that her present low standard of 
living would have to be still further 
reduced. The Chairman of the Brit- 
ish Transport Commission has 
hinted, in an interim statement last 
November, that for the full financial 
year the deficiency between income 
and expenditure probably will be 112 
million dollars. And it will become 
worse as more and more would-be 
travelers learn that the trips they 
would have made in pre-nationaliza- 
tion days, they cannot make today 
because of increased cost of such 
trips. | 
Under nationalization of the coal. 
mining industry, the miners seem to. 
be no more disposed to. dig it out 
of the bowels of the earth than they 
were under private’ enterprise. In 
1938, under private ownership, coal 
production was 227 million tons. In 
1948, the Socialist Government urged 
its coal-mining ‘comrades” to 
achieve a modest goal of only 211. 
million tons. They could not, or 
would not, make the grade. The 
actual production of 208% million 
tons was 2% million tons short of 
Government expectations, and 19 
million tons less than was produced 
in 1988 under private ownership! 
Now, in striking contrast, I would 
mention steel, still under private en- | 
terprise, though threatened with ‘a 
large dose of socialization. In 1938, 
steel production was roughly 101/3 
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million tons. Unlike the nationalized 
coal goal, which was lowered, the 
steel goal was raised by the Social- 
ist Government to an almost impos- 
sible and certainly improbable figure 
of 14% million tons. The steel in- 
dustry produced 15 million tons, or 
500,000 tons more than the goal— 
all accomplished by the hated private 
enterprise system. 

And now, as to the individual him- 
self and a free and unfettered de- 
mocracy, the present Socialist Gov- 
ernment has almost succeeded in 
casting these into bondage. By a 
stroke of the pen, it has imposed in- 
dustrial conscription, in peace time, 
on every citizen of Great Britain be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 50. All 
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men and women, unless in an ex- 
empted category, can be directed to 
work under the control of Engage- 
ments Order, 1947. Britain today, 
under Socialism, is only a little less 
than a vast concentration camp. 

There has been an immense 
amount of ballyhoo put over by the 
Governmental propaganda machine 
about its wonderful handling of the 
unemployment problem. It typifies 
the palpable dishonesty of its sta- 
tistics. It claims to have maintained 
what it is pleased to call “full em- 
ployment.” It has done nothing of 
the kind. A “Truth” commentator 
has pungently pointed this out in 
the following quotation: 

“An ominous feature of the man- 
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power figures to the end of 1948 
was that national and local govern- 
ment services were employing 2,2380,- 
000 persons, which is 80,000 above 
the ridiculously high figure to which 
the Government said the bureaucracy 
was to be reduced by the end of 
1948. It is worth pondering what this 
means. Of the total in employment 
—20,328,000—2,230,000 are on un- 
productive, if not obstructive, tasks, 
leaving only 18,098,000 to do the na- 
tion’s work. That is, for every eight 
workers there is one official. The 
figure in the United States is, I be- 
lieve, about one in 16.” 

There can be no doubt the Social- 
ists are maintaining this large bu- 
reaucracy of 2,230,000 employees to 
a great extent because it is a power- 
ful factor in bolstering up the fic- 
tion of “full employment.” The cor- 
rect description, of course, is “con- 
cealed unemployment.” 

And here is another disgraceful 
example of Socialistic “planning” in 
Britain—the housing problem. There 
is an acute shortage of both houses 
and flats and the cost of them when 
built is preposterous and the quality 
deplorable. Home ownership is 
severely frowned upon. Houses for 
weekly rental are the order of the 
day. When the National Savings 
Committee issued a poster depict- 
ing a happy house-owner, with the 
obvious implication that thrift had 
payed for it, the present Socialist 
Government demanded its immediate 
withdrawal. Why? Because a Social- 
ist Government must not and will 
not permit its servile subjects to 
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enjoy the feeling of security in 
home-ownership. 

Our Socialist Government cannot 
even hold its own in its relation- 
ship with its fellow-comrades, the 
Russians, much. less make any tang- 
ible advance towards mutual under- 
standing. I do not blame them in 
this instance for their failure. I 
blame them for their cocky boasting 
that they could do so much better 
than the men whose political posi- 
tions they were destined to occupy. 

But here is Socialism’s greatest 
racket—Social Security’s cradle to 
the grave fallacious fantasy. It 
seduces the people into allowing the 
state to do for them the very things 
they should be willing to do for 
themselves. Something for nothing 
just does not add up and when the 
state exploits this kind of crooked 
arithmetic it is and can be only for 
an ulterior motive. 

The National Health Service now 
operating in Britain exposes all the 
sinister implications of this foreign- 
conceived conspiracy to capture the 
bodies and souls of men and women 
and their children in sickness and in 
health. The nationalization of medi- 
cine is an integral part of the 
Socialist frame-up. Indeed, it is al- 
most the last link in the chain that 
is being forged for the eventual 
Communization of Britain. All dic- 
tatorships that have outlived their 
growing pains have found it neces- 
sary, sooner or later, to coerce med- 
icine into doing their dirty work. 

I am not suggesting for one mo- 
ment that Britain’s Health Service 
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was conceived in this spirit. Never- 
theless, all the necessary’ machinery 
is blueprinted for the use and abuse 
by some future tyrant if one such 
should emerge. Even today Britain’s 
Socialist Cabinet ministers have 
taken unto themselves powers and 
prerogatives which grossly and ma- 
lignantly overstep the centuries-old 
established boundaries of our Con- 
stitution. 

The formula, issued as a Statutory 
Instrument, and in iitself neither 
debated nor challenged in Parlia- 
ment, reads as follows: 

“Confirmation by the minister 

shall be conclusive evidence that 

the powers of the Act have been 
applied and that the Order lies 
within the powers of the Act.” 

Our State Medical Service in its 
first nine months working has ex- 
ceeded the estimate by nearly 234 
million dollars, and as the original 
estimate allowed for an expenditure 
of approximately 700 million dollars 
it is not unfair to assume that the 
aggregate cost per annum will be 
not less than 1,000 million dollars. 
Such colossal state expenditure on a 
single item in the Social Services 
program would be fantastic at any 
time. In Britain’s present financial 
Situation, it is stark, raving mad- 
ness. 

The Government cannot and has 
not delivered the goods. There are 
not enough doctors, or nurses, or 
hospitals, or clinics. The hospital sit- 
uation is especially acute and it hits 
hardest of all the poor patient who, 
under the voluntary hospital sys- 
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tem, could always count upon and 
always did receive priority treat- 
ment. Many of us foresaw the de- 
plorable state of affairs that would 
follow the introduction of the Na- 
tional Health Service. It was clear 
to all who observed, that the sudden 
opening of hospital doors to every 
citizen, irrespective of his income, 
would overcrowd these already full 
institutions. Prior to the effective 
date of National Health Service, the 
man of small means had complete 
priority of admission to a hospital 
bed—and rightly so. After that date 
the hospital beds remained the same 
in number, but the candidates for 
admission increased enormously. The 
Socialist Government had come to 
the rescue of the rich man and 
abolished the priority of the poor 
man. This has all been a revelation 
of thoughtless and ccreless hospital 
planning. 

The scheme is a political fraud 
because it has been foisted on the 
public as a FREE medical service. 
It is nothing of the kind. The pa- 
tients’, real and potential, contribu- 
tions to the Health Service alone is 
2 million, 800 thousand dollars a 
week. If that is free medical service, 
it would be nice to have an estimate 
for one that isn’t. It might be 
cheaper. It couldn’t surely be dearer. 

The State Medical Service has 
done two things. Firstly, it has revo- 
lutionized the status of the doctor. 
His livelihood, his professional ad- 
vancement, his loyalties are now at 
the mercy of the state—the state 
which pays him with the citizens’ 
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compulsory contributions. And, se- 
condly, it has destroyed the relation- 
ship between doctor and _ patient. 
Privacy and secrecy have gone de- 
spite the parliamentary assurances 
of the Minister of Health. In an offi- 
cial leaflet explaining the new ser- 
vices and issued to all householders 
in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, a categorical assurance is given 
in the following terms: “Your deal- 


ings with your doctor will remain- 


as they are now, personal and con- 
fidential.”” Only a few weeks later 
the Minister of Health issued a 
Statutory Instrument, number 506, 
which flatly contradicted this assur- 
ance and created an entirely new 
position in the Ministry’s own re- 
lationship with the doctor. Under 
the heading, “Term of Service,” 
every practitioner enrolled in the 
service is required, and I quote from 
that Instrument, “to keep record of 
the illnesses of his public patients 
and of his treatment of them in such 
form as the Minister may from time 
to time determine; and to forward 
such record to the local Executive 
Council,” which Council, I must ex- 
plain, consist largely of lay persons. 
Women especially are furious about 
this barefaced breach of confidence. 
They point out that Mrs. Smith, the 
patient, living in Block A. discovers 
to her horror that Mrs. Brown, a 
member of the Council, lives in 
Block B with all the possibilities of 
neighborly “gossip” about Mrs. 
Smith’s ailments. 

From time immemorial, doctors in 
Britain have voluntarily accepted 
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the Hippocratic Oath as _ binding 
upon them professionally. Indeed, it 
was strictly enforced by the British 
Medical Association and any doctor 
breaking it made himself lable to 
be struck off the medical register, a 
punishment that in effect precluded 
him from practicing. Thus, a doc- 
tor’s real dilemma has been created. 
If he abides by his Oath, he must 
disobey his new master to whom he 
is now dependent for his salary. If 
he disregards his Oath and places 
his patients’ confidences at the dis- 
posal of the Minister, he is clearly 
guilty of “unprofessional conduct.” 

Under the scheme doctors practis- 
ing in large areas are called upon to 
accept 4,000 patients. In smaller 
areas the number is reduced to 2,500. 
Each doctor receives a per capita fee 
of approximately $3.25 per patient 
per annum. It has not taken the 
doctors long to discover that their 
net incomes, after deduction of heavy 
expenses and income tax, are totally 
inadequate and they are now, 
through the British Medical Associa- 
tion, pressing the Minister for a 
reconsideration of this and other dif- 
ficulties in the working of socialized 
medicine. 

Furthermore, there is considerable 
Significance in the fact that within 
a few months of the Act coming 
into operation a new organization, 
under the leadership of Lord Horder, 
the eminent physician, and calling 
itself the Fellowship for Freedom in 
Medicine, has come into existence 
and is being strongly supported up 
and down the country by medical 
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men who have quickly realized that 
the high standards of British medi- 
cine are in jeopardy. 

It has been estimated that doctors 
today can give their public patients 
only an average of five minutes per 
patient for both diagnosis and treat- 
ment! The state, on the other hand, 
claims under the scheme that “it is 
the duty of the citizen to keep well,” 
and demands from the doctor a will- 
ingness to exercise “harsh certifica- 
tion,” which, in plain English means 
disposing of illness or disability in 
the shortest possible space of time. 

One Cabinet Minister recently told 
the world that the British were a 
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fine people but that ‘fan occasional 
erack of the whip” paid handsome 
dividends. It is my very confident 
guess that the day is not far distant 
when the doctors will make the dis- 
covery that they are expected to 
“crack the whip!” 

Perhaps, after all, the late Stephen 
Leacock was not so greatly wrong 
when he facetiously observed that 
Socialism will work only in heaven, 
where they don’t want it, or in hell, 
where they have got it already! 
(Editor’s Note — Several members 
who heard this address at the N.A.M. 
meeting asked that it be printed in 
the “Magazine of Cambridge’). 





GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


You can't lose at Sears. In the first place, all Sears merchandise is first quality. 
It is made to the rigid specifications of our own engineers. All Sears items are 
triple-tested in our own modern Laboratory—where merchandise must prove its 
strength or confess its weakness. You would think that all this would be enough— 
but it doesn't satisfy Sears. We say to you in all sincerity and good faith: "If 
anything you ever get from Sears doesn't make good—SEARS WILL!" Sears will 
cheerfully and promptly refund your money, if you don't get complete satisfac- 
tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with "Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back." 
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Head table at February Speakers’ Meeting—left to right: Matthew J. 
Murtha, Comptroller for Sanborn Company, member of the Chamber’s 
Legislative Committee; Vice President James W. Mann; Dr. James M. 
Austin, Associate Professor of Meteorology at M. I. T.; President Frederick 
H. Nickels; John J. Ellsworth, Treasurer of United-Carr Fastener Corp., 
Chairman of the Chamber’s Legislative Committee, and Linnell E. Studley, 
Vice President in charge of Production, New England Confectionery Com- 
pany, also a member of the Chamber’s Legislative Committee. 
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Part of the group of Chamber members and guests who filled the 
Mount Vernon Room at the Hotel Commander for the February Speakers’ 
Meeting. Dr. James M. Austin, the speaker, was just as much. at home 
speaking on “How Good is Your Weather Man?”, and other phases of 
meteorology, as he is on his evening television program ‘Weather or 
Not”. Several members commented that they thought his English accent 

| was more noticeable than on television. On TV, the attention is focused on 
' the charts and drawings he uses rather than just the spoken word. 
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CoUeG, 
HE proceedings of the Cam- 


bridge Employers Institute, held 
last year by a sponsoring group and 
the Employment Sub-Committee of 
the City of Cambridge Civic Unity 
Committee, have been published in 
booklet form. 

An analysis of the material in the 
report indicates the following: 

1. Business because of its position 
in our social structure has a re- 
sponsibility to offer effective leader- 
ship in promoting both good busi- 
ness and good society. 

2. Without exception, the panel 
members emphasized that in the 
matter of the employment of minor- 
ity groups a firm policy on the part 
of top management is essential. 
Their experience has proved that 
this is one of the most effective 
methods of overcoming employee re- 
sistance. 

3. It was a point of further agree- 
ment that such a policy should be in 
the form of a written statement and 
that interpretation, explanation, and 
instruction should be given at all 
employee levels. 

4. In addition to stated policy con- 
scious efforts should be made by 
management to implement it through 
the integration of employees and a 
planned program of worker educa- 
tion. It was the feeling of the ex- 
perts that the employment of quali- 
fied minority workers poses no 
problems that cannot be hurdled by 
intelligent approaches backed by 
management’s strong conviction. 

5. In assigning responsibility for 
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the lack of trained minority workers, 
it seemed that there were two major 
factors: 

a. inadequate vocational guidance 
and the resultant attitude among 
minorities that certain types of 
employment are closed to them. 
b. the discriminatory practices of 
private secretarial schools, busi- 
ness and trade _ schools which 
either do not accept minority ap- 
plicants or attempt to discourage 
them from developing to the full 
extent of their capabilities. 

The draft of the Declaration sub- 
mitted to and approved by the par- 
ticipants reads as follows: 

Equal Opportunity in Employment 
was recently discussed by a repre- 
sentative group of thirty-five Cam- 
bridge executives and a panel of ex- 
perts. The group, without reference 
to the legal situation in Massachu- 
setts, reached the following concen- 
sus which it commends to other 
Cambridge employers as sound pol- 
icy. 

The economic level of the com- 
munity is raised when hiring, train- 
ing and promoting are based on in- 
dividual merit, regardless of race, 
creed, color or national origin. The 
practice of such economic democracy 
increases the wealth and well-being 
of all the people, as Eric Johnston, 
when President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, vividly emphasized: 

“The withholding of jobs and bus- 
iness opportunities from some peo- 
ple does not make more jobs and 
business opportunities for others. 
Such a policy merely tends to drag 
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down the whole economic level. 

“You can’t sell an electric refrig- 
erator to a family that can’t afford 
electricity. Perpetuating poverty for 
some, merely guarantees stagnation 
for all. 

“True economic progress demands 
that the whole nation move forward 
at the same time. It demands that 
all artificial barriers erected by ig- 
norance and intolerance be removed. 

“To put it in the simplest terms, 
we are in business together. Intoler- 
ance is a species of boycott and any 
business or job boycott is a cancer 
in the economic body of the nation. 
I repeat, intolerance is destructive; 
prejudice produces no wealth; dis- 
crimination is a fool’s economy.” 

The attainment of full equality in 
employment depends on the degree 
to which all parties come to under- 
stand the problem; employers may 
well take the lead in stimulating the 
corrective action. 


WE RECOMMEND, therefore, that 


1. employers hire, train, and pro- 
mote employees solely on the 
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basis of their work qualifica- 
tions; 

company heads make it plain 
by a positive written declara- 
tion that the company’s policy 
is to promote equality of op- 
portunity in all its employment 
practices; 

the support of labor groups be 
enlisted in the practice of 
equality of work opportunity; 
minority group members be 
encouraged and assisted to ob- 
tain suitable education and 
training for skilled jobs, cler- 
ical and professional work, and 
be allowed equal opportunity 
in such employment; 

the Civic Unity Committee 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
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take appropriate action to in- tional guidance counselors and 
terest Cambridge employers, other civic groups in the edu- 
workers, labor organizations, cational program necessary to 
employment agencies, voca- make this declaration effective. 
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doctors proved it! 
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the doctors say you are cleaner, 
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Smith House. 





SMITH HOUSE, New England’s famous eating establishment on Memorial 
Drive. The Cambridge Chamber of Commerce is at the other end of the 
building and does not show in the picture. 


Ownership Changes 
HE heirs of the late Mr. William 


E. Smith, founder of the SMITH 
HOUSE located at 500 Memorial 
Drive in Cambridge, announced that 
they had sold their ownership in that 
famous eating place. 

. Mr. William Philbrook, grandson 
,of Mr. Smith, who has been manag- 
ing the business since the death of 
his father, will continue in a man- 
agerial capacity. Mr. Ernest Cornell 
of Somerville will assume the posi- 
tion of Manager. Mr. Cornell brings 
to Smith. House a wide and excellent 
experience gained after years in the 


restaurant business. He will be ably 
assisted by Miss Honore O’Connor, 
who will take over the duties of din- 
ing room supervisor. With the able 
support of the fine personnel, who 
had many years’ experience under 
Mr. Smith, every effort will be made 
to continue Smith House as one of 


the outstanding eating places in 
Greater Boston. 
The new organization will be 


headed by Mr. Robert Parks, form- 
erly of Jamaica Plain and now resid- 
ing in Concord, Massachusetts, Mr. 
Karl Adams, Jr. of Weston, and Mr. 
Lawrence Russell of Wellesley. 





99 First Street 


TR. 6-3623 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


All contact members of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce have 
received new cost of living charts. By using the figures that appear in this 
magazine each month the charts may be kept up-to-date. As the figures are 
based on the percentage of the dollar spent for the necessaries of life, as 
well as the increase or decrease in prices, they give the best picture of 
conditions in this area. 

The February 28 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries covering the period from mid-January to mid-February states: 

Very little change was noted between mid-January and mid-February, 
1950, in the over-all price structure of the goods and services priced for 
the ‘‘Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large Massa- 
chusetts Cities’. The combined index number of 156.4 for February was 
0.06% under that of the previous month as a result of minor fiuctuations 
in each of the elements of the budget. Average food prices, which had 
declined 2.4% in December, 1949 and 1.8% in January, 1950, held firmer, 
falling off only 0.2% in the pricing period. The February combined index 
was 58.1% above that of January, 1941; 1.5% under that of one year ago 
and 2.6% under that of January, 1949. 

FOOD: In this section, meats rose 1.5% after declining the past five 
consecutive months. Other increases were found in cereal and bakery 
products, fruits and vegetables and sugar and sweets. Poultry dropped 3.0%; 
fish, 15.0%; eggs, 2.1%; while slight fractional declines were noted in 
beverages and fats and oils. In the meat section, liver, hamburger, pork and 
ham showed higher average prices. 

CLOTHING: The clothing section of the budget showed a drop of 
0.6% as a result of lower average prices in all items priced in women’s and 
girls’ clothing with. the exception of slips and underwear where no price 
change was noted. 

SHELTER: This section of the index rose about 0.4%. 

FUEL & LIGHT: In the fuel and light section, lower average prices 
of fuel oil resulted in a downward adjustment of this index by 0.5%. Prices 
of coal, coke, range oil, electricity and gas remained unchanged. 

SUNDRIES: The sundries section of the index advanced 0.5% as some 
street car and bus fares increased as well as some items in the house- 
furnishing sections such as rugs, carpets, sewing machines and bedroom 
suites. Lower prices were noted for vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, radios 
and stoves. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 
% Increase 


Jan. 1950 
Jan. 1941 Feb. 1949 Feb. 1950 Feb. 1950 
Had sissies ec 86.2 184.1 176.2 0.2* 
CIOCHIN Sitges ere LOLS 188.1 179.4 0.6* 
Shel tapers iiiiactcsseurek 107.7 116.6 119.8 0.4 
Fuel @ Licht.......0 112.8 1707 168.6 0.5* 
Sundries ti; .20) oa 107.2 187,2 142.2 0.5 
Combined i, nue see 98.9 0.06* 


158.8 156.4 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939=$1.00 
February 1950—$.6394 
“Indicates Decrease 
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The recent remodeling of the offices of Kaplan Furniture Company gave 
an excellent opportunity to feature this company’s new miniature furniture 
display. Those who have previously visited the Kaplan building will be 
amazed at the beauty and styling of the new offices. Blocks, panelling and 
sheathing have all been employed to give a distinctively different effect. 
The metal coned, inverted lights in the showcase shown above are but one 
example of the effort to make the offices as fine as Kaplan furniture. 
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X-Ray 
HE Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce is cooperating with the 
Cambridge Board of Health, and the 
Cambridge Tuberculosis and Health 
Association again this year. 

The X-Ray unit of National X-Ray 
Surveys is to be in Cambridge the 
first two weeks in May (May 1-12). 
If Cambridge companies are desirous 
of using these services, arrange- 
ments can be made just prior to 

these dates. If interested call the 
Chamber (Tr 6-4100) or Miss Mabel 
M. Brown (Tr 6-0316). 


| 
Plan Now 
HE 38th Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will take place in 
Washington next Spring—May 1 
through May 3. If you wish to be 
‘a delegate from the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce let us know. 








Nationally known figures, includ- 
ing Harold E. Stassen, President of 
the University of Pennsylvania; 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio; 
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Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coop- 
eration Administrator; Senator Her- 
bert R. O’Conor, of Maryland; and 
Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, Board, will be 
speakers. 

The cold war, the trend toward 
socialism, America’s economic out- 
look—those are some of the topics 
with which the Meeting will come 
to grips under its over-all theme: 
“Perform Something Worthy to Be 
Remembered.” The purpose of the 
sessions is to inform and to inspire 
constructive thought among business 
and community leaders, so that they 
can help strengthen local programs 
which promote sound national poli- 
cies, 

The National Chamber’s Annual 
Meetings regularly attract more than 
2,500 delegates from all parts of the 
nation, and indications are that this 
year’s meeting will have capacity 
attendance. 

One traditional feature, the Con- 
gressional Dinners, affords delegates 
an opportunity to group themselves 
according to the States in which they 
live and meet informally with their 
members of Congress and other gov- 
ernment officials from their home 
areas. There will also be a Ladies’ 
Luncheon, at which Mrs. Harry S. 
Truman will be guest of honor and 
Dorothy Thompson, newspaper col- 
umnist, will speak. 

Entertainment will be provided by 
the Vaughn Monroe and Guy Lom- 
bardo Orchestras, the United States 
Military Academy Choir, and by 
others. 
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Membership Club 
HIS year’s Membership Club, 
again under the chairmanship of 
Arthur G. MacKenzie, is engaged in 
one of the most important projects 
it has undertaken. 

Due to the splendid efforts of the 
members who have served on these 
clubs the Chamber’s membership has 
been increased by over 500 members 
in the past four years. Growth such 
as this indicates a healthy organiza- 
tion, only if these new members ab- 
sorbed in the Chamber and receive 
service. Therefore, it was decided 
that each of the members of the 
Membership Club would call on five 
Chamber members each month from 
January through May, which means 
calls on approximately 500 members. 
A report of each interview is made 
at each monthly meeting. 

Chamber members are urged to 
make suggestions for improving 
Chamber service, signifying any 
committee on which they might 
serve, stating any criticism of Cham- 
ber activities or staff, and suggesting 
membership prospects. Don’t feel 
slighted if you are not called on— 
as Club members are seeing only 
those members who have had little 
contact with the Chamber in the 
past two years. 

Despite the fact that this year’s 
Membership Club is engaged in 
membership conservation rather than 
attempting to increase membership, 
seventeen new members were elected 
to membership in the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce last month. 
If you have the name of a prospect 
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to suggest, call any of the following 
club members who are giving their 
time and effort to assure continued 
success for your Chamber: 


Arthur G. MacKenzie KI 7-6060 
Chairman 
Chesterman Bowes KI 7-2345 
Ralph W. Coates EL 4-3356 
William H. Coss KI 7-2800 
John F. Couming TR 6-9950 
R. Parker Dudley TR 6-2440 
J. Henry Finger KI 7-3400 
Timothy W. Good, Jr. TR 6-1700 
A. Warren Hanson TR 6-2440 
Alfred M. Keeler TR 6-1700 
Carl H. Knowlton KI 77-4477 
John D. Kobrock TR 6-5969 
David A. Perry KI 7-9600 
E. Wallace Pyne TR 6-6724 
C. Richard Smart TR 6-9000 
Clifford G. Stedman TR 6-2062 
Fred F. Stockwell TR 6-5415 


Howard A. Stockwell, Jr. UN 4-9300 
Benjamin P. Wild TR 6-6751 
Samuel H. Zitter TR 6-3623 
New Member 

E welcome Pitcher & Com- 

pany, Inc. of 67 Rogers Street. 
This company is the exclusive dis- 
tributor for Celotex Acoustical 
Products, Martin-Parry Steel Mov- 
able Office Partitions, Celotex Cemes- 
to Structural Roof Insulation and 
Baker-Ross Moveable Staging. 

The firm recently took a long-term 
lease of the Gridley Baking Com- 
pany property at the above address, 
where its general offices and ware- 
houses will be combined under one 
roof. 

Those in the construction industry 
will remember John C. Pitcher, who 
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started business as a general con- 
tractor in 1920. In 1935, he assumed 
the exclusive distribution of Celotex 
Acoustical Products in partnership 
with Henry McClay. In 1989, the 
name of this company was changed 
to Pitcher & Company. 

Our contact member is Thacher 
Jenney, President, who with Richard 
F. Clark, Vice President, and Clem 
H. Ferguson, Secretary, are looking 
forward to taking an active part in 
the activities of the Chamber. 


New Member 
HE Burton-Rogers Company, 292 
Main Street, Cambridge, is a 
sales organization covering the 


United States and the rest of the 
world in the distribution and sale 
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of Hoyt electrical instruments made 
in Penacook, New Hampshire. It al- 
so exports a number of automotive 
replacement parts and automotive 
equipment. 

The Company was established in 
1919 by Mr. M. T. Rogers and Mr. 
C. W. Burton, and is well known in 
the Automotive and Electrical fields. 
Our contact member is C. W. Burton. 


New Member 

HE Wallace B. Mitchell Co., lo- 

cated in the University Press 
Building at 33 University Road, was 
established in February of 1946 for 
the purpose of manufacturing wax- 
engraved printing plates for printers 
and publishers. The company since 
has added a photostat department 
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capable of taking care of all sizes 
of copy. More recently an Ozalid 
machine has been purchased. This 
equipment increases this firm’s ca- 
pacity to include all kinds of repro- 
ductions. Wallace B. Mitchell Co. is 
the only organization in Cambridge 
doing this type of work commer- 
cially. A pick-up and delivery service 
is offered. Our contact member is 
Wallace B. Mitchell. 


Baseball and Soft Ball 


HE Recreation Department 

wishes to call to the attention of 
all Managers of Baseball and Soft 
Ball teams its plan for receiving ap- 
plications for the use of fields for 
the coming season. 

The great increase in the number 
of organized Soft Ball and Baseball 
teams in Cambridge in recent years 
has made such demands on the avail- 
able facilities that unless the con- 
ditions prescribed by the Recreation 
Department are fulfilled, it may be- 
come impossible to accommodate all 
of the teams in the community. In 
the years 1948 and 1949, several 
teams which filed their applications 
late in the season, were unable to 
gain admission to the Municipal 
Leagues and were obliged to depend 
on cancellations to secure the use of 
playing fields. 

No community in the Greater Bos- 
ton area has experienced the growth 
in public athletic league organiza- 
tion similar to that which has oc- 
curred in this city. Each. successive 
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season has brought additional teams 
into both the industrial league and 
the municipal league, and the out- 
look for the 1950 season indicates 
a further growth in both these or- 
ganizations. 

The department has set APRIL 10 
as the dead-line for receiving appli- 
cations for the use of the fields. On 
or before that date Managers of 
prospective teams must submit in 
writing to the office of the Recrea- 
tion Commission at Room 302, City 
Hall, the following information: 

The name of the team. 

The name, address and telephone 
number of the team manager. 

The name of the play field pre- 
ferred. 

The designation as to whether the 
team desires to play baseball or soft 
ball. 

The specification as to whether the 
team seeks to play independently or 
to join the municipal leagues. 

The Recreation Department will 
reserve the right to limit the per- 
mits for evening and Sunday games 
to teams whose players are 18 years 
old or older. 


Receipts Increase 


E learn from John H. Glacken, 

Superintendent of Cambridge 
A Post Office, that postal receipts 
for the City of Cambridge for the 
calendar year 1949 amounted to 
$2,869,482.47. This is a sizeable in- 
crease when compared to $2,257,011 
for 1948. 
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Alex Andersen, retiring president of the Bristol, Tenn.-Va. Chamber 
of Commerce, is pictured receiving a gift from the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce to the Bristol Chamber. Presenting the gift is Frederick H. 
Nickels, President of the Cambridge Chamber, a former Bristolian, who was 
honored at the banquet held at Bristol, Tenn.-Va. What a chore it must be 
for the Bristol Chamber’s Legislative Committee to watch legislation in 


two states. 
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Mail-Me-Monday 

N answer to many requests we 
4A have had about “MAIL-ME 
MONDAY”, which has recently come 
into this area, we are reprinting an 
article which appeared in ‘Business 
Week”. 

With most small businessmen, sta- 
tistics on their own operation and 
their industry are a matter of guess- 
work or of rule-of-thumb calcula- 
tion. At best, the range of statistical 
analyses available to them is nar- 
row. 

New Services—Today, thanks to 
the flexibility of punch-card ma- 
chines, the corner merchant can have 
access to the same kinds of infor- 
mation that big business requires. 

Business analysis services using 
such methods have been blossoming 
since the war. The latest is being 
offered by Accounting Corp. of 
America of San Diego, Calif. Its new 
statistical service is a byproduct of 
the firm’s national bookkeeping-by- 
mail service known as Mail-Me-Mon- 
day. So far, the service is available 
only to the 6,000 clients of Mail- 
Me-Monday served by franchise 
holders in some 200 cities. But banks 
and government agencies have shown 
lively interest. This week A.C.A. is 
thinking about selling its statistical 
service to outsiders as still another 
byproduct. 

Current Facts—Proper ratio of 
wages, rent, advertising, and other 
expenses to gross sales is likely to 
be a mystery to the smaller mer- 
chant. What operation-ratio statis- 
tics he can get are often around two 
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years old—which doesn’t help much 
in these fast-moving times. With the 
Accounting Corp. system, a gasoline 
station owner, a lunchstand oper- 
ator, a druggist, or one of a number 
of other such businesses can get the 
facts almost currently. 

That answers the small business- 
man’s question: “How am I doing?” 
At the same time it helps his banker 
and suppliers to get the answer, too. 
An apparel store, for instance, can 
see how its markup compares with 
others in the same business. And it 
can spot trouble by seeing which of 
its expenses are out of line. 

How It Works—Mail-Me-Monday’s 
franchise representatives around the 
country marshal the facts from each 
client in the area and send this data 
to the San Diego headquarters. 
There the information is reduced to 
holes in punch cards. These run 
through a battery of I.B.M. book- 
keeping machines to prepare the 
client’s monthly statement. . 

The operating ratios are prepared - 
by types of business and grouped 
according to annual gross sales. The 
regions of the country also are class- 
ified and compared with national 
averages. 

Comparisons—The monthly state- 
ment shows in parallel columns the 
client’s own operating statistics and 
those of his industry or his region. 
General interest in these figures— 
which have only a month’s lag—is so 
great that A.C.A. officials are be- 
ginning to wonder whether the tail 
won’t soon be wagging the dog. 

The robot statisticians have figur- 
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ed out some interesting things in 
their mechanical brains. Virtually all 
small business owners, the business 
machines declare, are responding to 
competition by taking a _ smaller 
markup. But they are managing to 
keep a net profit on each dollar’s 
worth sold that is only slightly down 
from 1948. They do it by selling 
harder and by hammering at ex- 
penses other than wages. 

Profit and Dollar—The corner 
druggist probably is making a larger 
profit percentagewise on gross sales 
today than he made a year ago. That 
doesn’t mean that he is putting more 
dollars into his pocket this year, be- 
cause his dollar volume may be 
down. But the national average net 
profit for drugstores doing an an- 
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nual volume of less than $200,000 
was 9.25% last year and is running 
at 10.79% this year. 

Drugstores, however, are bucking 
the trend. Liquor store profits have 
dropped from 12.8% to 10.07%; food 
stores from 7.15% to 5.42%; cock- 
tail lounges from 14.19% to 9.98%; 
restaurants from 9.58% to 17.21%; 
and service stations from 9.6% to 
7.17%. 

Cutting Expenses—The statistics 
also show that most controllable ex- 
penses are being cut right down the 
line. Big exception is advertising, 
which has been increased in varying 
amounts right across the board. 
(Firms which do not advertise are 
not included in statistical summary 
figures on that operating ratio.) ’ 
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Rent and most other items of fixed 
expense are running higher on the 
average than last year. But individ- 
ual cases show a growing tendency 
on the part of the business owner 
to talk to his landlord about lower 
rent. 

Special Figures—The insight into 
small business which can be obtained 
is by no means confined to operat- 
ing ratio statistics. Punch cards can 
be sorted in almost countless ways 
and run through the automatic ma- 
chines to produce data on any phase 
of business that a cross-sampling of 
company books would show. 


You Are Invited 
To open house at the Reliance Co- 
operative Bank, 15 Dunster Street, 
April gl oetrom. 2utouo en mneltehas 
been enlarged for you. 


Cambridge Statistics 

HE February report of the 

Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries, showing Em- 
ployment and Payroll Earnings in 
the 14 leading cities, indicates a 
slight decrease for Cambridge. This 
also is the case in the other cities 
with the exception of two. Use these 
figures for comparison only, as they 
are not complete for Cambridge. 


Fiftieth Year 
RESENTATION of a 50-year 
membership plaque to the Bar- 
bour Stockwell Company, Cambridge, 
was among the features as the Bos- 
ton Branch, National Metal Trades 
Association held its 50th annual din- 
ner on Wednesday evening, March 
1, at the Hotel Lincolnshire, Boston. 
A. Robert Tonon, President, Peter 
Gray Corporation, and a past Vice 
President and Director of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, was 
elected to a second term as Presi- 
dent of the Association during the 
annual election of officers. Others 
elected to office were: Vice President, 
Howard Gambrill, Jr., Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., South Boston; Treasurer, 
Ernest F. Stockwell, President, Bar- 
bour Stockwell Co., Cambridge. 


New Directors 
HARLES C. Carey and Arthur 
E. Thiessen have been elected 
directors of the General Radio Com- 
pany of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
They replace Melville Eastham and 
Henry S. Shaw who are retiring in 
accordance with the Company’s re- 
tirement plan. 
Melville Eastham founded _ the 
General Radio Company in 1915 and 
was its president from that year 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from November 

Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

220 19,879 $1,060,668 —2.3 —23 

Manutacturine t:...s.ccsetact rial 12,404 675,799 —(.2 +0.6 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 50 1,991 92,857 —17.1 —18.4 
Construction’ (as.. eae 55 1,061 69,094 +19.1 +21.6 
All Other Classes......./s.0000« 38 4,423 223,418 —4,1 —8.6 


*Percent change negligible. 
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until 1944. Since 1944 he has held 
the title of Chief Engineer, from 
which post he also retired on Febru- 
ary 15, 1950. 

Henry S. Shaw, also a pioneer in 
Company management, became 
Treasurer in 1918, and was Chair- 
man of the Board from 1926 to 1944, 
He retired from active management 
December 31, 1949. 

In appreciation of their services 
to the Company, the Directors have 
appointed Mr. Eastham honorary 
President and Mr. Shaw honorary 
Chairman of the Board. 

Messrs. Carey and Thiessen, the 
new directors, are Vice-Presidents 
of the Company. 


Lesley College 
CAMBRIDGE educational land- 
mark for four decades, Lesley 
College is looking forward to the 
greatest year in its history next 
September. Its new building program 
should then have completed the first 
of a series of structural units de- 
signed both to modernize as well as 
expand its plant. It was in the fall 
of 1909 that a dozen girls gathered 
in the living-room of the founder’s 
home at 29 Everett Street to com- 
pose the first entering class of Miss 
Edith Lesley’s kindergarten-training 
school. Today with nearly a thousand 
full-time and _ part-time young 
women, Lesley, now a four-year B.S. 
in ED. degree-granting college, has 
long since overflowed its Everett 
Street property and has another 
campus on Concord Avenue. 
Lesley College currently offers its 


undergraduates teacher training for 
careers in nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and the elementary grades. 
Because of the tremendous teacher 
shortage in the various levels below 
junior high. school, Lesley graduates 
have their choice of positions in 
every state of the union, and to 
begin at salaries as high, in some 
cases as $3000.00 a year. 

The growth of Lesley College, 
particularly since 1944, has created 
many physical problems of housing. 
Lesley has at present six dormitories 
and is adding another next fall. 
Classrooms are still another pressing 
need and the new building program 
will make its first attack on that 
area. William Galvin is the architect, 
and bids from contractors are being 
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received. Thereafter the matter of 
a new gymnasium, auditorium, and 
dining room will be considered as 
the next units in the expansion 
schedule. 

Lesley’s enrollment for next Sep- 
tember will be the largest in its 
41 years. Applications for admission 
as far in advance as 19538 have been 
coming in since 1949. Some twenty 
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states and foreign countries are rep- 
resented in this year’s enrollment 
and five more states will be added in 
the fall. Many Cambridge teachers 
are registered in Lesley’s in-service 
teacher-training division and its ex- 
tension courses have been given as 
far away as Manchester, New 
Hampshire. Lesley College is on the 
march! 


PRESIDENT NICKELS HAS ANNOUNCED 
THE FOLLOWING COMMITTEES 


National Affairs Committee 


Chairman—J. Claude Shea, President, Colonial Beverage Co. 

Dudley Clapp, President, Deecy Products Co. 

William A. Dole, Jr., Publisher, Cambridge Chronicle-Sun 

Morris Bryan Lambie, Professor of Government, Harvard University 
Kenneth P. Miner, Vice President, Brigham’s, Inc. 

Howard M. Sawyer, President, The H. M. Sawyer & Son Co. 

Anthony O. Shallna, 305 Harvard Street 

Donald S. Tucker, Professor of Economics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. 


D. Reid Weedon, Jr., Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Industrial Development Committee 


Chairman—Charles M. Fosgate, 238 Main Street 

Charles E. Crane, William Crane Incorporated 

James L. Corrigan, Industrial Engineer, Cambridge Electric Light Co. 
William Ginsburg, President, Enterprise Moakler Co., Inc. 

Gerald M. Golden, The Langley Company 

Edward S. Stimpson, President, Stimpson Terminal 


Legislative Committee 


Chairman—John J. Ellsworth, Treasurer, United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
Carlton P. Fuller, Executive Vice President, Polaroid Corporation 
Philip R. Morss, Vice President, Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 

Matthew J. Murtha, Comptroller, Sanborn Company 

Linnell E. Studley, Vice President, New England Confectionery Co. 
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CAMBRIDGE CAREER DAYS 


yi 
HENRY O. DELANEY and EDMOND J. MURPHY 
Vocational and Placement Counselors 
Cambridge School Department 


N order to awaken public high 
school students of Cambridge to 
occupational trends, problems, and 


_ opportunities which face them after 


graduation, a full day’s session of 
career conferences, planned by the 
writers, was held at Cambridge High 
and Latin School on March 14, 1950 
and at Rindge Technical School on 
March 22, 1950. 

The purpose of these Career Days 
was to give to more than 1500 junior 
and senior students of both high 


schools a new insight into careers 


by 


1. Helping to make them job con- 
scious. 

2. Aiding them to appraise career 
choices. 


3. Emphasizing the importance of 
their receiving adequate infor- 
mation concerning various oc- 
cupations and 

4. Underlining the importance of 
their understanding the effect 
of employment trends on future 
jobs. 

ORGANIZATION 

The first step in the organization 
of these career conferences was to 
make an analysis of the occupations 
that appear in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, a publication of 
the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. 

Those occupations which were 

considered applicable to the greater 
Boston area were divided into four 
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groups and listed on a poll sheet. 
In determining the composition of 
these four groups, careful considera- 
tion was given to the arrangement 
of the occupations so that in each 
group there would be found some 
one occupation or career that would 
be of interest to all the students. 
‘In addition, these occupations were 


kept°as heterogeneous as_ possible,. ' 


so that no student would find in any 
one group two occupations of pro- 
nounced similarity. 


This poll sheet was then sent to 
the home rooms and the students 
Were requested to check one occupa- 
tion in each of the four groups. (In 
order to meet any unknown demand, 
Space was provided at the bottom of 
the sheet for the addition of occu- 
pations for which. they had a prefer- 
ence. This resulted in requests for 
such varied careers as anthropolo- 
gist, astronomer, cartographer, city 
planner, curator, diplomat, explorer, 
farmer, minister, missionary, and 
politician. However, the frequency in 
each instance was too low for a 
group to be organized.) The names 
and home rooms were placed on these 
Sheets in order that a pupil could 
be easily contacted for further 
Selections in case his particular 
choices were not to be covered be- 
cause of lack of student interest. 
This information viz., name and 
home room, was also helpful when 
attendance-admission tickets for 
each conference period were made 
up. 

A compilation of the selections 
then was made. As a result of this 
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compilation, the careers to be cov- 
ered, the speakers necessary, and 
the size of the rooms needed were 
determined. 
CO-OPERATION OF 
COMMUNITY 


.. Although this was the first Career 


‘Day held at each school, an Occu- 
-pational Conference had been held at 


night the previous year. This ex- 
perience indicated that to make the 
day a success, business and pro- 
fessional leaders in their respective 
fields should be invited as speakers. 
It was believed that the top execu- 
tives would be willing to appear as 
speakers and this belief proved to 
be a well founded one. As an indi- 
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cation of their willingness, a na- 
tionally recognized leader in his 
field, when contacted, commented, 
“T am flattered by the invitation and 
I’ll be delighted to appear at both 
schools.” This attitude was evident 
in all cases and the whole-hearted 
cooperation of these men and women 
was heart-warming, to say the least. 


Indicative of the deep interest of 
the community in these Career Days, 
was the presence on the program of 
such civic leaders as the Mayor of 
the City and an ex-Mayor, the Com- 
missioner of Health, the Librarian, 
the Chiefs of the Police and Fire 
Departments, the Superintendent of 
Recreation, the Director of Rehabili- 
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tation of Municipal Buildings, and 
the Master of a School. 

Among the distinguished members 
of state and federal services attend- 
ing as speakers were the Director of 
Civil Service for the Commonwealth, 
the Director of the Division of Aid 
and Relief, the Superintendent of 
the Cambridge Post Office, and Re- 
cruiting Officers of the Armed Ser- 
vices. 

Top executives and educators rep- 
resented the following fields viz., 
Accounting, Advertising and Art, 
Clothing and Fashion, Dietetics, Pro- 
fessional Sports, Retailing, Bank- 
ing, Dentistry, Science, Building 
Construction, Dramatics, Engineer- 
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ing, Music, Journalism, Transporta- 
tion, Aviation, Nursing, Secretarial 
Work, Laboratory and X-ray Tech- 
nician, Physical Education for Boys 
and Girls, Telephone and Telegraph, 
etc. 

That recognized business and pro- 
fessional leaders subscribed whole- 
heartedly to the Career Day as a 
method of briefing the future grad- 
uates on the qualifications and re- 
quirements of their respective fields 
was demonstrated when twenty of 
the speakers (there were ninety- 
four conferences held at _ both 
schools) appeared a week apart at 
both schools. In fact, a shining ex- 
ample of cooperation to the Nth de- 
gree was shown by a professor of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy who broke three toes a few days 
before he was to speak but who 
came with his foot in a cast and a 
cane and crutch for support. (He 
wouldn’t consider using the wheel 
chair which had been commandeered 
for him!) 


To insure that the speakers in- 
vited would cover their assignments 
adequately and comprehensively, 
they were requested to follow a 
specific outline whenever possible. 
In a word, they were briefied to in- 
form the students about 


1. The nature of their work. 

2. The requirements, e.g. training, 
personal qualifications and spe- 
cial skills. 

3. The employment prospects in 
the occupation. 

4. The opportunities for advance- 
ment, 
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5. The rewards, both personal and 
monetary. 

6. The working conditions, union 
or professional requirements or 
restrictions, and 

7. The advantages and disadvant- 
ages of their occupation. 


For the sake of added interest, the 
speakers were asked to make use of 
personal experiences and anecdotes 
in describing their work and, as a 
point of procedure, they were re- 
quested to set aside 10 or 15 min- 
utes of the time for a question and 
answer period. 


A street plan showing the location 
of the schools in relation to the 
neighboring squares in Boston and 
Cambridge and a self-addressed re- 
ply card on the planned luncheon 
were enclosed with the outline. From 
the comments of the speakers the 
map was very helpful and time sav- 
ing with the invitation to lunch 
greatly appreciated. 


SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 


To make for a smooth, efficient 
operating program, the assistance 
of students, teachers, and members 
of the Chamber of Commerce was 
enlisted. In this connection, contri- 
butions of Mr. Walter H. Gomes and 
Mr. John J. Gately in preparing the 
printed program, of Miss Ruth G. 
Harrington in handling the mimeo- 
graphing and typing, and of Miss 
Mildred M. Ready in directing the 
refreshment and luncheon end of the 
program, are deserving of special 
mention. Local newspapers, too, were 
of great help, for they generously 
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gave space to publicize the under- 
taking. 

The cooperation of the students 
throughout the program was excel- 
lent, for not only did they as groups 
leave a favorable impression upon 
the visitors but, in addition, certain 
students, members of the secretarial 
honor group, assisted immeasureably 
by typing all of the letters of ap- 
preciation sent out by Mr. John M. 
Tobin, Superintendent of Schools 
and by the program directors. 

Each distinguished visitor at the 
school had as a _ personal aide, 
throughout his stay either a mem- 
ber of the Junior Honor Roll (C. H. 
L. S.) or a member of the Student 
Council (Rindge). The duties of 
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these aides were to meet the speaker 
in the reception room, take the 
speaker to the room in which he was 
to address the students, introduce 
the speaker to the teacher in charge, 
get the attendance-admission tickets 
from the teacher, escort the speaker 
back to the reception room at the 
end of the period where coffee and 
doughnuts were available, give the 
collected attendance-admission tic- 
kets to the program director and 
then stay with the speaker until he 
left the building or went to the 
speakers’ luncheon. 

Each teacher had three definite 
assignments and two optional as- 
signments. These assignments were 
based on similarity of subject taught 
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and in keeping with the teacher’s 
extra-curricular interests. The num- 
ber of teachers assigned to each 
room or assembly was based on the 
pupils attending the conferences, 
e.g. one teacher to each forty pupils. 

A teacher in charge was named 
for each group meeting and he was 
asked to follow this procedure in 
handling the class: 


1. Collect attendance - admission 
tickets from students. 

2. Give these tickets to the stu- 
dent aide who accompanied the 
speaker to the group meeting. 

3. Ask the speaker something 


about his background for use 
during the introduction. (It was 
decided not to 


burden the 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


speakers with a written request 
for this information ahead of 
time.) 

4. Remind the speaker to leave 
ten or fifteen minutes of the 
forty-five minute period for 
questions and answers. 

5. Introduce the speaker. 

6. Thank the speaker before dis- 
missing the pupils and 

7. Terminate the group meetings 
shortly after the bell had rung. 


At both schools the same plan of 
operation was in effect, the head- 
masters opening the day’s exercises 
with a short address to their re- 
spective student bodies. Honorable 
Edward A. Crane, Mayor of Cam- 
bridge and Mr. John M. Tobin, Sup- 
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erintendent of Schools also spoke at 
these assemblies, stressing the im- 
portance of the day to the students 
and thanking the consultants for 
their appearance on the program. 

Mr. Roland A. Darling, director of 
occupational information at Bryant 
and Stratton Commercial School, 
speaking at Cambridge High and 

Latin School on “The Value of a 
Career Day” stressed that 

1. Employers were becoming much 
more selective due to the mini- 
mum wage law. 

2. Youngsters must be prepared 
to sell their abilities and know 
who will buy their services. 

3. Students must keep abreast of 
their fields by extra training 
and by watching out for 
changes taking place. 

4. Employers are interested in 
the students’ attendance record 
and marks attained in English 
and mathematics, as well as the 
commercial subjects. 

5. Competition for jobs is very 
keen due to business conditions 
and 

| 6. Graduates should avoid glamor 
: fields unless they have great 
talent. 

The keynote speaker at Rindge, 
Dr. J. Wendell Yeo, Chairman of the 
Department of Guidance, Boston 
University School of Education, dis- 
cussed, “What You Should Know 
About Your Abilities.” 

In part, Dr. Yeo pointed out that 
| 1. Every individual has a certain 
| ability or talent that can be 
| developed. 
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2. Each student should make a 
personal inventory of his abili- 
ties from time to time. 

3. Physical handicaps can be over- 
come if there is present an in- 
tense desire to achieve. 

4. Future success is very often 
due to wise choice of school 
programs and 

5. In the final analysis, the meas- 
ure of achievement is not what 
one has in the way of ability, 
but rather what one does with 
what one has been endowed by 
the Creator. 

OPINION AND COMMENTS 

Following the assemblies, there 
were three forty-five minute confer- 
ence periods before lunch and one 
forty-five minute conference period 
after lunch. The larger groups met 
in the auditorium, study halls, li- 
brary, and gymnasium, while the 
smaller meetings were held in class 
rooms. 

Luncheon was served to the con- 
sultants and school officials—approx- 
imately 45 in number in both in- 
stances—at C. H. L. S. in a room 
arranged for that purpose and at 
Rindge in the school cafeteria with 
Home Economics’ students from 
C. H. L. S. assisting at both schools 
as waitresses. 

The reactions of students, teachers, 
and speakers were highly enthusi- 
astic and complimentary. 

The speakers were impressed by 
the way in which they were peppered 
with questions by the students and 
were pleasantly surprised by the 
nature of the information sought. 
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One speaker laughingly said that he 
felt he had learned more than the 
students so varied were the ques- 
tions and remarks. 

The students were highly vocal in 
expressing their appreciation of the 
program. Some of their comments 
taken at random were: 

“The most interesting and _ in- 

structive day in my life.” 

“It is such an asset to know our 

possibilities for success.” 

“Before Career Day I was unde- 

cided, now I know—I’m no longer 

worried about the future.” 

“IT might have had to make mis- 

takes in the future to learn what 

I did today.” 

“Think how we would have had to 

pound the pavements to get all 

the information brought to us to- 
cdaye2 

From the remarks of the speakers 
gathered during the two Career 
Days, it was learned that the follow- 
ing procedures, from their view- 
point, had much to do with making 
their stay a pleasant and successful 
one: 

1. The follow up letter confirming 
the telephone conversation re- 
garding Career Day. 

2. The memorandum which out- 
lined the topic to be covered in 
their remarks and the time the 
speakers were expected. 

3. The inclusion in the letter of a 
map showing the location of 
both schools and the main ap- 
proaches to them. 

4. The postal card enclosed rela- 
tive to the speakers luncheon. 
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5. The reminder card sent two 
days prior to the Career Days. 

6. The designation of a student to 
each speaker as his personal 
escort throughout his entire 
stay in school. 

7. The serving of coffee and light 


refreshments throughout the 
day. 

8. The serving of a well balanced 
luncheon. 


9. The providing of a reception 
room which permitted friendly 
contacts to be immediately es- 
tablished, ready introductions 
made, and a homelike atmos- 
phere of informality created. 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion, the writers wish. to 
state that in organizing these 


Career Days, they operated on the 
premise that what a student needs 
in order to make a wise and sound 
vocational choice is an abundance of 
information—accurately presented— 
about the work world and about 
himself and his community. With 
this data, plus sympathetic, intelli- 
gent counseling and proper place- 
ment the ‘student can then be set on 
the most suitable course which will 
ultimately bring him satisfaction, 
contentment, and security in his 
chosen field. 


It is our opinion, therefore, that 
a Career Day, carefully planned, 
with the students’ occupational pref- 
erences thoughtfully weighed and 
with a panel of competent speakers 
prudently selected, contributes great- 
ly to such an end. 
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Young Men has appointed Directors Good, Dr. 
HERE has been some activity to Foster and Mann to study the mat- 
start a Junior Chamber of Com- ter. Chamber By-Laws also provide 

merce in Cambridge. The Board of for a Young Men’s Division. Com- 

Directors are anxious to know if municate your ideas to the Commit- 

such a need exists. President Nickels _ tee. 
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Head Table at March Speakers’ Meeting in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Commander, left to right: Gerald M. Golden of the Langley Company, and 
member of the Chamber’s Industrial Development Committee; Vice Presi- 
dent of the Chamber and Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee, James W. 
Mann; Planning Director Mark Fortune; Frederick H. Nickels, President 
of the Chamber; Charles M. Fosgate, member of the Cambridge Industrial 
Commission and Chairman of the Chamber’s Industrial Development Com- 
mittee; and Percy A. Bennett of the Cambridge Paper Box Co., and a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge Industrial Commission. 
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Mark Fortune, Planning Director of the Planning Board of the City of 
Cambridge, explaining the “Future of Industrial Cambridge” to Chamber 
members and guests at the March Luncheon Meeting. The map to which 
he is pointing shows’the proposed extension of the subway to Porter 
Square, thence along the tracks to West Cambridge. The proposed limited 
express highways or “expressways”, which will carry both trucks and auto- 
mobiles, also are shown. The “expressway” connecting the Concord Turn- 
pike to the arterial highway at Lechmere Square has first priority. 
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We Welcome As New Members 
RATTLE Pharmacy, Inc., 41a 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, for 

the past three years pharmacists 

and chemists, catering to the needs 
of Cambridge and_ surrounding 
towns. Our contact member is Mr. 

Louis M. Parent, Reg. Pharm., 

Treasurer of the corporation and 

General Manager of the store. 

* * * * 
AILEY Kellogg Corporation was 
organized in September, 1946, 

and incorporated in May, 1949. 

Their business is the manufacture 
and distribution of the Economy 
‘Combination Storm and Screen win- 
‘dow and porch enclosures. They have 
-attractive and efficient offices, ware- 
-house and shop at 263 Sixth Street. 

Our member contact is Stanley 
M. Bailey, president of the company. 
Other officers are Stanley G. Kellogg, 
V. P., and Miss T. Travers, Treas. 

* * * #* 

The Broder Company, Incorpo- 
rated, is a wholesale distributor 
featuring a complete line of grocer- 
ies, candy, tobacco, cigars, pipes, 
fountain supplies, paper products 
and patent medicines. This company 
has a “Cash and Carry” operation 
as well as a service jobber arrange- 
ment. More than 600 retail stores 
within a twenty mile area are cov- 
ered at least once a week by six 
outside salesmen. 

The Broder Company, Incorporated 
has been in business since 1938 and 
is located at 1063 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. Our contact mem- 
ber is Theodore B. Broder. 
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Membership Increases 
LTHOUGH the Membership Club 
is engaged in a membership 

conservation program, to date 30 

new members have been added to 

the Chamber’s Roster. Each month 

a list of these new members will be 

printed on a page of the Magazine 

so the page may be cut out and in- 
serted in your Membership Roster. 

Short sketches of the companies will 

be printed from time to time. 

Members of the Club have already 
contacted over 300 Chamber mem- 
bers and have received many valu- 
able suggestions. Several members 
have requested an evening meeting, 
and the Speakers’ Committee is 
planning such a meeting Monday 
evening, May 22. This will be for 
members, wives and guests. Several 
other suggestions for increasing 
Chamber service are being consid- 
ered. 

Final meeting of the Membership 
Club will be held May 8 at which 
time club members hope to reach the 
“50 new member” mark. If you have 
a prospect call one of the club mem- 
bers listed in last month’s issue of 
“The Magazine of Cambridge”. 


X-Ray 

HE dates that the X-Ray unit 

of the National X-Ray Surveys 
is to be in Cambridge have been 
changed. The unit will arrive May 8 
and will be available to Cambridge 
companies after the middle of the 
month. If interested, call the Cham- 
ber (TR 6-4100) or Miss Mabel M. 
Brown (TR_6-0316). . 
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Please add these new members 


to your Roster 


Ahern & Brooks 
238 Main Street 
Arthur F. Brooks 


Bailey Kellogg Corp. 
263 Sixth Street 
S. M. Bailey 


Bingham Bros. Co. 
23 Harvard Street 
Orvill S. Hamilton, Mgr. 


The Boston Broadcasting Corp. 
Hotel Commander—Sta. WVOM 
Benjamin Bartzoff 


Brattle Pharmacy, Inc. 
4ia Brattle Street 
L. M. Parent, Treas. 


Brown-Wales Co. 
165 Rindge Ave. Extension 
Verdie A. Dodds, Pres. 


Burton-Rogers Co. 
292 Main Street 
C. M. Burton, Treas. 


A. Belanger & Sons, Inc. 
42 Brookford Street 
H. P. Belanger 


The Broder Co., Inc. 
1063 Cambridge Street 
Theodore B. Broder 


Desserts, Inc. 
76 Rogers Street 
_ Charles V. Gridley 


Central Engineering Co. 
131 Inman Street 
David P. Cacciola 


Charles M. Curry Motors, Inc. 
815 Somerville Avenue 
Charles M. Curry 


Dain’s Pharmacy, Inc. 
492 Massachusetts Avenue 
Albert T. Dain 


Wallace B. Mitchell Co. 
33 University Road 
Wallace B. Mitchell 


Norfolk Cafe 
24 Norfolk Street 
George Baccus 


Pitcher & Co., Inc. 
67 Rogers Street 
John Pitcher, Treas. 


Utt Distributing Co. 
141 Rindge Avenue 
Howard R. Utt 


Jerome’s Bootery 
543 Massachusetts Avenue 
Harry Rutberg 


Mahegan Flower Shop 
20 Norfolk Street 
Thomas W. McNeeley 


Berman Radio Company 
527 Massachusetts Avenue 
Eli Berman 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The March 31 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Industries, 
covering the period from mid-February to mid-March, 1950 states: 

For the past six consecutive months, the average family in Massachu- 
setts had found the dollar buying a little more as the combined index 
number of the “Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large 
Massachusetts Cities” showed a slight but steady downward trend during 
those months. This trend, however, was halted in March when average 
prices were found to have advanced 8/10 of 1% between mid-February and 
mid-March. The over-all index was 59.4% above that of January, 1941 but 
stood 1.1% below that of a year ago and 1.8% below January, 1950. 

FOOD: The food section of the budget was the contributing factor in 
bringing about the above over-all increase of 8/10 of 1%. Average food 
prices advanced 1.6% during the month led by a 3.6% jump in meats; 
7.1% in poultry and 15.1% in eggs. Canned fruits and vegetables rose 1.6% 
and fats and oils, 1.6%. No change was found in the cereal and bakery, 
fish, dried fruits and vegetables or beverage sections, while slight declines 
occurred in fresh fruit and vegetables and sugar and sweets. 

CLOTHING: Minor price adjustments in men’s shirts, work shoes, hats 
and hose and women’s dresses, shoes and girls’ pajamas caused this section 
to decline about 1/10 of 1%. 

SHELTER: The shelter portion of the index continued to advance by 
about 3/10 of 1%. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Lower average prices in range and fuel oil in some 
cities caused a drop of 2/10 of 1% in this section, although price increases 
in anthracite coal did occur during the latter part of the month and will be 
reflected in the April index. 

SUNDRIES: The sundries section of the index advanced fractionally 
by about 1/10 of 1%. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 





Feb. 1950 

Jan. 1941 Mar. 1949 Mar. 1950 Mar. 1950 
TOOL t rcsiavcccesteesh eee 86.2 185.3 179.1 1.6 
WIOLDIN Oo). cee es eee LOT 188.1 179.2 0.1* 
pHLGIteT. Lilie n...taeee 107.7 116.6 120.2 0.3 
Fuel & Light......... Set 112.8 170.0 168.3 0.2* 
PUNGIICS 425/209 wee os 107-2 138.1 142.4 0.1 
Combined: c:1c.¢hsee aan 98.9 159.4 157.6 0.8 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—=$1.00 
March, 1950—$.6345 
*Indicates Decrease 

99 First Street TR. 6-3623 
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Quality Fuel For Over 50 Years 
MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
COAL 
OIL 
COKE 


OIL BURNERS | 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


: Telephone. ELiot 4-7500 
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Proposed development of the city-owned land on the waterfront next 
to Brown Durrell Co., between Commercial Avenue and the Parkway. City 
Manager John B. Atkinson approved the project submitted to him by the 
Cambridge Industrial Commission and submitted it to the Cambridge City 
Council. The City Council by unanimous vote approved the sale at $1.25 
per foot. The land area is a little over 181,625 square feet and will net the 
city about $227,000. 

The Cambridge Parkway Investment Trust plans to develop the 
land with buildings valued at over $1,000,000 above the land. The buildings 
will be at least 35 feet high and of brick construction. It is expected that 
the nationally-known companies shown in the picture will occupy the first 
three buildings on long term leases. Names of occupants of the fourth. 
building have not been released. 

In authorizing the City Manager to sell the land, the City Council 
provided that a restriction should be placed in the deed to provide that for 
the next 100 years the property should remain in the taxable column. The 
topsoil is to remain as the property of the City and will be removed at its 
expense. 

The sale is to be effected by May 2, if possible, but not later than 
June 15. \ 

Negotiations have been carried on for almost'a year between Cabot, 
Cabot and Forbes and the Nordblom Co. of Boston and the Cambridge 
Industrial Commission (Charles M. Fosgate, Percy Bennett and Frank H. 
Townsend). | 
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National Meeting 

R. Frank W. Randall, Presi- 

dent of NEGEA, will repre- 
sent the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce as its National Councillor 
at the 38th Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The meeting takes place in 
Washington, D. C., May 1—3. Presi- 
dent Nickels, Samuel H. Zitter, and 
Secretary Townsend will attend as 
Delegates. If you are in Washington 
at that time, and wish to attend any 
of the meetings, contact the Secre- 
tary at the Hotel Statler. 


Roster Changes 

Please make the following changes 
in your Roster: 

Modern Woodcraft Shop now is 
Modern Woodcraft, Inc., with a new 
address of 199 Concord Turnpike. 

Charles W. Munroe replaces D. G. 
Welch as the Manager of Household 
Finance Corporation and becomes 
our Contact Member. 

Change the classification on Elec- 
trical Installation Co. to read “Elec- 
tric Motors, Sales and Service’’. 

Waldo Stevenson replaces P. D. 
Robinson as our Contact Member 
with A. F. Robinson Boiler Works. 


W. E. Brown, President of Metro- 
politan Pipe & Supply Company re- 
places Harry G. Dodge as our Con- 
tact Member. 

Jones Products, Inc., has moved 
from Second Street. The new ad- 
dress for this company is 276 Third 
Street. 

With the exception of the foundry, 
the Ashton Valve Company has 
moved to 10 Roland Street, Charles- 
town. 

Fox & Tishman has changed its 
name to F & T Corp. Same Contact 
Member, address and telephone num- 
ber. 

Kenneth A. Dawson Co. has 
moved to 2000 Massachusetts Ave. 

The attorneys Higley & Droney 
have changed the name to Chester 
A. Higley. 

Willard C. Craig has changed the 
name to Willard C. Craig Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 

Universal Sportswear Mfg. Co. has 
moved to 68 Harrison Avenue, Bos- 
ton. 

Sargent S. Stearns has retired 
from the Lamb & Ritchie Co. Our 
new Contact Member is David A. 
Ritchie, the Vice President of the 
company. 

David W. Nilsson has moved to 
new quarters at 161 Sidney Street. 
Please make this change on your 
Roster. 





SAVE THE DATE 
MAY 22—6:30 P.M. 
SPEAKERS’ MEETING 
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The Red Barn Camp Says “Welcome to You" 


ELIZABETH E. WEBBER 
Chairman Public Relations—Cambridge Y.W.C.A. 


HY not head your car down 

South Shore way and in less 
than two hours’ drive make a left 
turn into Marshfield Hills? The man 
by the side of the road will know 
where the RED BARN is... the 
vacation center of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of 
Cambridge. He’ll tell you where the 
sign is, and to take another quick 
left turn, and you’ll continue through 
a fascinating countryside. 

A BARN FOR A CAMP! This is a 
dream of youth come true. This very 
special RED BARN was formerly 
the recreation center for Ginn and 
Company employees. Tired with the 
long winter’s job, they relaxed in 
steamer chairs on the spacious 


grounds and returned to their city 
life re-made. Maybe you saw the 
model in Sears Roebuck window dur- 
ing the 1949 Red Feather campaign? 


For a number of years the owner, 
deeply interested in the YOUTH OF 
TODAY as they DEVELOP FOR 
TOMORROW’S WORLD in the time- 
ly activities of the Cambridge 
Y.W.C.A., turned over the property 
to the Board of Directors and a busy 
picture it presents from early 
springtime until snow flies. 


One of the CO-ED groups come 
spring puts the BARN in order. 
Armed with buckets and brooms 
they slick it up for the season 
ahead: “We don’t call it work” say 
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the cleaner uppers, “with our crowd 
it’s fun!” 

Mrs. Parker F. Soule, formerly of 
Cambridge, now an all-year resident 
of Marshfield, is the efficient chair- 
man of the sponsoring Committee. 
They direct the special features of 
the camp calendar. Annually in June 
the many volunteers in the Associa- 
tion assemble for an all-day confer- 
ence. Now under the leadership of 
Mrs. Craig W. Angell of Belmont, 
president, plans are shaping and be 
assured the largest strawberries on 
the Cape, with ices, will supplement 
the picnic pack. 

The sponsoring committee every 
Summer has a WELCOME-TO- 
CAMP DAY. Permanent and sum- 
mer residents are invited to inspect 
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the fascinating resort center, to meet 
the volunteers and staff and to learn 
first hand of the alert program 
which the campers plan and execute 
themselves. 

A camp reunion means summer’s 
around the bend. The April 1950 
assembly was one of the _ initial 
events of NATIONAL Y.W.C.A. 
WERK, observed by program groups 
April 23-30 at the 7 Temple Street 
headquarters—by the sign of the 
Blue Triangle and the Red Feather. 
Photo albums and snap shots were 
exchanged, tales of hikes and swims 
were re-told and camp songs brought 
forth the customary youthful en- 
thusiasm. Swimming at Humarock 
beach, you know, tops the list and 
it’s only fifteen minutes away. With 
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tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with "Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
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reunion over, camp togs are pulled 
from the winter’s put-a-ways, swim 
suits are given the once over and 
extra money earned for happy holi- 
days. 

“Girls do what they like,’ says 
Miss Phyllis Rodenhiser, camp di- 
rector for the teen-age period. 
“There’s no organized schedule. 
Maybe it’s a beach party today, a 
tennis tournament tomorrow, a play 
or perhaps stunt night. There’s no 
visiting feeling about camp.” 

One of the girls who received a 
campership last year put _ her 
“Thanks” on paper, and penned 
these lines: “Time never flew so 
fast. Before you dream it, it’s time 
to go back to the city heat. My, but 
I’ve missed the RED BARN. It was 
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the best vacation I ever had—not 
only because of the beautiful spot, 
but also because I met such nice 
people. We had such good meals and 
what a dinner after Sunday church! 
It was extra special. And the night 
before ... our trip to the village 
for square dancing. The caller was 
fine and so were the town’s boys. 
Perhaps I may be able to go again 
and stay longer,” she concludes. 
Campers with the counselors live 
as a family unit, each sharing in 
the planning of the day’s fun. Thus 
the groups learn to understand and 
appreciate the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of the democratic way 
of life, typical of Y.W.C.A. camps 
in 65 countries around the globe. 
When teen-agers are through with 
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ownership the girls in business and 
industrial concerns take possession. 
Miss Dorothy Anderson, who had a 
valuable experience with youth 
groups during World War II, is the 
competent program director of the 
career girls’ department and their 
week-end camping is under final 
planning. 

In the Y.W.C.A. open air program 
the Stay-at-Homers are not for- 
gotten. The activities center at 7 
Temple Street presents a lively pic- 
ture. Co-ed groups pack for a picnic 
on the North Shore. Youngsters, not 
to omit mother and dad, try their 
tennis skill on the ‘“Y” courts, 
spring, summer and fall. The Inter- 
national Students continue their in- 
formals and no matter how high the 
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temperature the square dancers 
must have Dick Best call them off. 
When the family says, “Let’s go 
to a new place today,” why not sug- 
gest a trip to: the RED BARN? 
You’ll find a hearty welcome. You'll 
enjoy inspecting one of the unique 
camping centers in this section of 
New England. You then can under- 
stand WHY Cambridge citizens and 
groups are interested in furnishing 
CAMPERSHIPS for those girls who 
could not otherwise share in happy, 
constructive holidays and thus help 
in building a BETTER WORLD. 
Just for your information to find 
the Red Barn follow Route 3A to 
Quincy. From Quincy follow 3A 
across the north. river. Turn left on 
Summer Street at the top of a hill. 
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In the center of picture is the home of 
Whittemore Bros. Corp., one of our oldest companies 


Whittemore’s Shoe Polishes 


HE business was founded in 

1840, in North Bridgewater, 
Mass., by David Whittemore, father 
of the original Whittemore Brothers, 
a partnership that was formed in 
1872. 

David Whittemore was the owner 
of the then Whittemore Manufactur- 
ing Co., making pegging machines 
for the shoemakers—as in those days 
there were no shoe factories; shoes 
were “farmed out” to families who 
had one or more members that had 
learned the trade of making shoes, 
which were practically hand made. 


Besides the pegging machines, the 
Whittemore Manufacturing Co. also 
made “Improved Union Wax Thread 
Sewing Machines, Leather Dressings, 
Blackings, Inks, Varnishes, Stains, 
Bronzes, “Celebrated French Dress- 
ing”, Liquid Black Wax, “Improved 
Composition”, etc. 


They succeeded so well with these 
pegging machines, etc., also in sell- 
ing blacking through the _ shoe- 
makers, that David Whittemore sold 
out the blacking business to his two 
sons, John Quincy Adams Whitte- 
more and Charles Whittemore, so 
that he could devote his whole time 
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to the manufacture of shoe machin- 
ery. The sons moved the business to 
Boston in 1870, at 124 Congress St. 

When a large section of the city 
was destroyed by fire (known as the 
“Boston Fire”) November 9, 1872, 
their factory was totally destroyed. 
In 1873 they re-established their 
business at 182 Lincoln St. The busi- 
ness rapidly expanded, and being 
one of the very limited number of 
firms manufacturing the then so- 
called “Blackings and Dressings”, 
they were successful in selling their 
products in a rapidly increasing 
number of states, making necessary 
a much larger building, which they 
obtained on Albany Street, Boston, 
and moved there in 1874. 

By 1902 they had outgrown their 
building in Boston, which led to the 
purchase of the considerably larger 
plant on Albany Street, Cambridge, 
and the business was moved there in 
1902, where it is now located. The 
Whittemore factory is one of the 
most modern and efficient shoe polish 
plants in the country. Its four floors 
contain 87,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing space devoted exclusively 
to making Whittemore Shoe Pol- 
ishes. 

During the intervening years dis- 
tribution of their products was ob- 
tained in every state, and a very 
large foreign business was estab- 
lished. 

Whittemore Brothers had the dis- 
tinction of being the originators of 
the modern shoe polish paste, which 
is unlike the old-fashioned paste in 
that it does not require any moisture 
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or water to mix with the paste in 
order to apply it to leather, and does 
not take so long to bring to a shine 
on brushing it with a bristle brush. 

For many years prior to 1885, 
when the modern shoe polish paste 
was perfected, there was a great deal 
of resistance on the part of the 
trade, as well as the public, to us- 
ing the old-fashioned “Spit black- 
ing”, because it was so messy and 
took so long to produce a shine; and 
what prompted the experiments and 
research culminating in the new pol- 
ish was the introduction for the first 
time by the manufacturers of 
leather, of the so-called “Box Calf’ 
leather which had a dry surface, 
whereas the prevailing leather of 
those days was an oil calf leather. 
The shoe manufacturers hesitated 
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and would not make shoes of this 
“Box Calf” leather until they were 
assured of a shoe polish that would 
give a quick, easy shine on this new 
leather. This is how the Whittemore 
Brothers came into the picture— 
which resulted in their business be- 
ing so tremendously successful. 
The same was true in the develop- 
ment of a successful cleaner for 
what was then called “Russia 
Leather”, which at that time was 
imported from Russia—hence the 
name. : 
In January, 1915, the partnership 
of Whittemore Brothers was dis- 
solved, and the business was incor- 
porated in the State of Massachu- 
setts, under the name of Whitte- 
more Bros. Corp. 
During all these years the Whitte- 
more family and their descendants 
have been actively engaged in the 
business. While both John Q. A. 
Whittemore and Charles Whitte- 
more, the original partners, have 
passed away, Carl T. Whittemore, 
the son of Charles Whittemore, and 
Barrows and Robert Whittemore, 
the grandsons of Charles Whitte- 
more, are actively engaged in the 
business, and the Whittemore family 
have been in control all these years. 
In 1950 the officers of the com- 
pany are: 
Carl T. Whittemore, President 
Barrows Whittemore, Vice Pres. 
Louis M. Hannum, Treasurer and 
General Manager 

The Directors in 1950 are: 
Frank Butterworth 
Frederic L. Reynolds 
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Mrs. Charlotte E. Harrison 
Bradford A. Whittemore 
Charles W. Chamberlain 

and the above-named officers. 

The President, Carl T. Whittemore, 
son of Charles Whittemore, started 
with the company at the age of four- 
teen while still attending school, and 
at the age of eighteen devoted his 
full time to the business, so has been 
connected with the company for 
sixty years, concentrating’ on the 
manufacturing end of the business, 
having learned from his father 
every detail of the formulas, as well 
as processes of manufacturing. 

Vice President Barrows Whitte- 
more, grandson, has been continu- 
ously with the company since he was 
sixteen years old, or _ thirty-one 
years’ service in the manufacturing 
and production end of the business. 

Robert Whittemore, another 
grandson, joined the company at the 
age of nineteen and specialized on 
manufacturing the company’s sey- 
eral brands of paste, also Saddle 
Soap, for twenty-four years. 

Louis M. Hannum was first em- 
ployed in 1899 by the Senior Partner 
in his Boston office, and about 1904 
joined the Accounting Department 
in the Cambridge plant. He was suc- 
cessively assistant bookkeeper, cash- 
ier, sales manager, treasurer and 
general manager. cs 

On the death of the Senior Partner 
in 1919 he became Executor, then 
Trustee of his estate, which has 
for several years owned a majority 
of the stock of the company. 

The company is at present manu- 
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facturing over sixty-four (64) diff- 
erent items, including leather dress- 
ings, shoe polishes, white shoe 
cleaners, Saddle Soap, leather dyes, 
waterproof enamel and fabric clean- 
ers; also Glass Cleaner and Ski- 
Wax. 

Whittemore’s is one of the oldest 
members of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts and National Shoe 
and Leather Association, and is 
noted for its generous support of 
all civic and charitable institutions 
in both Boston and Cambridge. 

It is truly a firm that has been 
continuously in the manufacture of 
these products since 1840, or 108 
years ... uninterruptedly, except 
for the brief period when they were 
burnt out in the “Boston Fire’’. It 
not only has built up a successful 
reputation for quality and fair deal- 
ings with all classes of trade, but 
success in managing a business that 
has become known to millions of 
people who have used its products. 





Ford Retires 


HE appointment of Joseph J. 

Snyder as Treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, effective July 1, 1950, has been 
announced by Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., President of the Institute. 


Mr. Snyder will succeed Horace S. 
Ford who will retire on July 1. Mr. 
Ford has been the principal financial 
officer of the Institute for the past 
thirty-six years and its treasurer and 
a member of the M. I. T. Corpora- 
tion since 1934. Mr. Ford will con- 
tinue to be active in Institute affairs 
as consultant to Dr. Killian on in- 
vestments, real estate, taxes, and 
municipal relations. 


In his capacity as assistant treas- 
urer, Mr. Snyder has been active in 
the financial and business affairs of 
the Institute since 1946. As a mem- 
ber of the Steering Committee and 
as Secretary of the Committee on 
Business Corporations of the Devel- 
opment Program, he has been prom- 
inent in the negotiations for the sup- 
port of education and research at 
M. I. T. by industrial companies. 
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Mr. James J. Dwyer, President of Stone & Forsyth 
Company, who was unanimously elected by the 
Board of Directors to fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. Henry P. O’Rourke. Mr. O’Rourke, an executive 
with 32 years of service with Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, transferred to New York and regretfully re- 
signed as a Chamber Director. 

Mr. Dwyer joined the Stone & Forsyth Company 
as an office boy. Later he became a salesman for 
five years, was a Director of the company in 1987, 
and President of the firm in 1946. He was formerly 
President of the New England Paper Association, 
and now serves on its Board, as well as serving on 
the Board of Directors of the National Paper Trade 
Association of the United States. 





Active 
HE Central 


Square Printing 

Company has been busy doing 
the advertising and printing for 
recent fund drives. This company 
did the car cards and billboards in 
New England for the Arthritis Fund 
and the advertising cards and “one 
sheets” for the Easter Seals Cam- 
paign for the Crippled and Handi- 
capped. 

On April 15, at the Hotel Somer- 
set, the company exhibited at the 
Radio Engineering meeting spon- 
sored by the North Atlantic region 
of Institute of Radio Engineering. 
This was because of its method of 
printing on panels and dials for the 
electronics field. 


Radio Series 

HE Cambridge Chamber of Com- 

merce is planning a series of 
broadcasts known as “You and Your 
Government”. The Chambers of 
Commerce of Malden, Medford and 
Somerville are joining in sponsoring 
the program. It will be heard over 
Station WTAO—740 on your dial. 
Watch for further details. 
Cambridge Statistics 

The March report of the Massa- 

chusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries showing Employment and 
Payroll Earnings in the 14 leading 
cities of the State indicates a slight 
decrease for Cambridge. The figures 
show trends only and are far from 
complete for Cambridge. 


Percentage Change 

Reporting Weekly from January 
Firms Employees’ Payroll Employees Payroll 
207 19,776 $1,053,602 —05 —in 
Man facturing i icc..cecccccesecnass TT 12,351 676,841 —0.4 —1.3 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 48 2,050 94,345 +3.3 +0.3 
(CCONSUTUCEIOTiesiccse-tanctetezsnertons 44 931 59,487 —12.3 —13.9 
All Other Classe@s.........0.0000 38 4,444 222,929 +0.5 —0.2 


*Percent change negligible. 
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Cambridge Goes To Work 


By ARTHUR P. McLELLAN, Manager, Cambridge Office 
Division of Employment Security 


ES, Cambridge goes to work! 
Or rather a city just about the 
size of Cambridge goes to work— 
every man, woman and child in it. 

Every one of these on a new job! 
Every one of fhem chosen by his 
new employer from people referred 
to him at his specific request by the 
employment offices of the Massachu- 
setts Division of Employment Secur- 
ity. Every one of them referred to 
the employer after careful screening 
of his qualifications against the 
hirer’s specifications. 

Every one of them saved from a 
great part of the morale-destroying 
uncertainty of undirected search for 
a new job. Every one of their new 
employers saved many unproductive 
hours otherwise devoted to talking 
with work-seekers they could not 
possibly take on, but to whom they 
would have felt the obligation to ac- 
cord courtesy and a hearing. 

That is what the State Employ- 
ment Service did in 1948. 121,926 
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jobs were found and filled! Enough 
to provide one for every Cantabrig- 
ian, young or old, man or woman. 

In 1949 we slipped a bit. Business 
was off. Yet we filled 106,329 job 
orders from practically every sort of 
business establishment. 

For 1950 we are-aiming at a 
30,000 increase in jobs found, and 
the figures of the past 2 months in- 
dicate that the division will reach 
that goal. In short, business is bet- 
ter. 

The foregoing figures show that a 


large proportion of job openings are 


constantly being listed with the state 
employment offices, which are mod- 
ern and obviously well equipped to 
service your employment needs. If 
you are not already making it your 
standard practice to place all your 
job openings with the state employ- 
ment offices—technical, professional, 
sales, office, service, industrial and 
labor—isn’t this a good time to take 
this step? 
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After all, your taxes help to main- 
tain the State Employment Offices. 
Wouldn’t it be to your advantage 
to take delivery of the services for 
which you pay? 

The Division of Employment Se- 
curity maintains the state’s largest, 
most adequate and most up-to-the- 
minute file of available workers, 
whose qualifications range from 
those of the new labor-market en- 
trant just out of school to the top- 
flight scientist or technician, and in- 
cluding all grades of skill found in 
the world today. Call KI rkland 7- 
7757 when you need a worker, and 
let us convince you. 


New Directories 

HE following new directories 

have been added to the H. A. 
Manning Directory Library main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce: 1950 Asheville, North 
Carolina; 1949-50 Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; 1950 New Haven, Con- 
necticut; 1950 Albany, New York; 
1949 Austin, Texas; 1950 Bridge- 
port, Connecticut; 1950 Charlotte, 
North Carolina; 1950 Clinton, Mas- 
sachusetts; 1949 Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts; 1950 Leominster, Massa- 
chusetts; 1950 Gardner, Massachu- 
setts. 
New Series 

HE Harvard Trust Company has 

released a new series of “State- 
ment Enclosures”. These are done in 
the same style and color scheme as 
the previous series, “From Cam- 
bridge” and “Firsts in Cambridge”. 
There are seven pamphlets in the 
series, and they are based on the 
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quotation from Shakespeare, ‘One 
Man in His Time Plays Many Parts, 
His Acts Being Seven Ages’. The 
first of these, entitled “Youth”, will 
be enclosed in the bank statements 
which will be mailed out May 1. 


Plan No. 12 
HE Board of Directors has voted 


to ask Congressmen and Sena- 

tors to take action against Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. *12. Under this 
Plan, President Truman seeks to 
abolish the independent status of 
the office of General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
and to subordinate its functions to 
the Board. This would strike a vital 
blow at the Taft-Hartley Law. 
Cambridge Directory 

R. Manning of the H. A. Man- 

ning Company, Publishers of 
the Cambridge Directory, has been 
in conference with the Chamber of 
Commerce concerning a new direc- 
tory. He has also talked with City 
Manager Atkinson and Mayor Crane. 
If we are to have a new city direc- 
tory, it will necessitate the full co- 
operation of all. The Chamber of 
Commerce has pledged its support. 


Speakers Provided 

HE New England Motor Rate 

Bureau, Inc., 262 Washington 
Street, Boston, has formed a 
Speakers’ Bureau. The Bureau will 
furnish speakers on subjects related 
to the Motor Trucking Industry in | 
this area for luncheon groups, trade 
associations and others who may de- 
sire a speaker on this subject. These. 
are furnished free of charge. If in- 
terested call LA 3-0272. | 
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38th Annual Meeting of the 
National Chamber as Reported to our Directors 


By FRANK W. RANDALL 
President, NEGEA Corporation and 
National Councillor, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


PERFORM SOMETHING WORTHY TO BE REMEMBERED 


“ANY years ago Daniel 
/fi )) Webster said, “Let us 
|}, develop the resources 

“<4 > of our land, call forth 

l. ’ its powers, build up its 
Detitotions, promote all its great 
interests and see whether we also in 
our day and generation may not per- 
form something worthy to be re- 
membered.” Today in the middle of 
the century when America is at the 
crossroads and facing serious prob- 
lems, the words of Daniel Webster 
are as apropos as they were when 
stated. It seems most fitting that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 





States should choose words from this 
statement as the slogan for the 38th 
Annual Meeting “perform something 
worthy to be remembered.” 

“Let’s Clear the Air” 

To successfully meet the challenge 
of today we must have a clear under- 
standing of the problems before us. 
We must separate truth from propa- 
ganda. We must see that all of our 
people are informed regarding the 
impending issues. 

The responsibility of government, 
of education, of business and of the 
individual must be defined and 
understood by all. The pitfalls of a 
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welfare state, of the present Social- 
istic trends, must be made common 
knowledge. Benjamin Franklin once 
said, “They that can give up essen- 
tial liberty to obtain a little tempo- 
rary safety deserve neither liberty 
nor safety.” Such was the general 
tempo of the key note address by 
President Steinkraus which laid the 
foundation for discussion of the 
various phases of the problem which 
followed. 


The Individual and His Government 

In discussing this subject, Senator 
Robert Taft of Ohio, said, “In the 
whole contest today between totali- 
tarianism and freedom it is the dig- 
nity of the individual, the dignity 
and self-expression of the individ- 
ual, sense of importance of the indi- 
- vidual’s soul which distinguishes us 
from the totalitarian government 
where the individual is nothing and 
the state is everything. The dignity 
of the individual is the very basis 
of Christianity itself. 

Today we see a dangerous attack 
upon that freedom and that dignity 
to the individual. I believe the dan- 
gers of the modern trend are so 
great that the time certainly has 
come when we must arouse people 
to the importance of retaining those 
characteristics of themselves, those 
characteristics of the nation, those 
characteristics of our great Ameri- 
can system which have succeeded 
today as no other system in the 
world has ever succeeded. 

The State can advise and guide 
and influence and assist in order 
constantly to promote liberty, equal- 
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ity, justice, humanity and economic 
progress. If it wishes to retain what 
we have in America it cannot be 
counted on to regulate or to guaran- 
tee to support the individual. The 
Government cannot supersede the in- 
dependent decisions, the individual 
power, without destroying his lib- 
erty and destroying the liberty of 
the people of the United States. 


We need today a moral awaken- 
ing of the individual that he rely 
upon himself, reject appeals to his 
class interest, reject appeals for gov- 
ernment support, stand on his own 
feet, take an interest in public 
affairs, vote. 

Certainly he should be awakened 
to the dangers of the direct attack 
by Socialism and to the dangers of 
the indirect attack by appeal to his 
personal individual interest, to the 
dangers of the idea that he can get 
something for nothing—‘For what is 
a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 


Business Responsibility 

In considering the responsibility 
of business in connection with our 
present day situation it develops 
that we are confronted with this 
problem—people do not understand 
business. Mr. Claude Robinson, Pres- 
ident of the Opinion Research Cor- 
poration, brought out some very in- 
teresting facts resulting from polls 
conducted by his organization. These 
polls indicate that there is a great 
lack of knowledge regarding the 
basic facts of the profit system, a 
need for finding some way to bring 
the facts to the attention of the 
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American people. Upon the proper 
knowledge of these facts will be built 
the better understanding of the im- 
portant principles involved in a free 
economy. 

Insofar as the workers of the 
world are concerned, modern Ameri- 
can people’s Capitalism is the most 
undersold economic system in all his- 
tory and Socialism and Communism 
are the most oversold economic sys- 
tems in all history. With this situa- 
tion facing us there must be some 
way found to spread the facts to the 
people of the nation. This is a story 
that business can tell according to 
Mr. Harold E. Stassen, President of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

He said, “The American workman 
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today is grossly misinformed about 
the operation of his own economic 
system. He has been subjected to 
a steady bombardment of misinfor- 
mation by the Left Wingists, by 
many Labor Unions and many poli- 
ticians. He has received precious 
little accurate information from 
business or from politicians in un- 
derstandable form. 


“To me that means that there is 
a great task to be done of informa- 
tion to employees from their own 
employer. In this connection he 
called attention to the Chamber of 
Commerce recommended program 
this past year entitled, “American 
Opportunity” and suggested the fol- 
lowing rules to be considered in con- 
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nection with giving information to 
employees: 

1. Information must be presented 
in plain, picturesque and easily 
understandable form. 

2. It must be strictly factual and 
not carry with it opinions or 
advocacies. 

3. It should leave the political is- 
sues strictly alone and only pre- 
sent the economic facts. 

4. It should include the very im- 
portant matter of not only how 
much smaller the profit portion 
is of each dollar, but also what 
happens to that profit in terms 
of use for plant expansion, for 
new machinery and for other 
purposes. 

“Your own employees are the key 
to the future freedom of American 
enterprise, the future productivity 
of the American system, the future 
policies of American government, the 
future freedom of the American 
people.” 

“Do not spend your time throwing 
stones at the government or at polit- 
ical parties. Tell the truth to your 
employees and the truth will keep 
you both free.” 


Business and Education 
Working Together 

This subject was discussed by 
Dr. Harold C. Hunt, General Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago. He 
said, “Education is a challenge to 
American business” and suggested 
the logic of business and education 
understanding each other and work- 
ing together. 
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He called attention to the strides 
made in the field of education, not- 
ing that in 1900 there were 600,000 
girls and boys enrolled in our high 
schools and today there are six and 
one-half million; that in 1900 there 
were 240,000 young men and women 
enrolled in our colleges and univers- 
ities. Today there are 2,400,000. 
Whereas back in 1900 only 4 out of 
every 100 girls and boys entering 
the elementary schools graduated 
from high school, that number is 
now increased from 4 to 45 and all 
of this has happened while the popu- 
lation of our nation was but doub- 
ling itself. 

He referred to many programs 
sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and men- 
tioned particularly the American Op- 
portunity Program and to the so- 
called Business-Industry-Education 
Day which is a part of that program. 
He felt that this was all worthwhile 
and in the right direction. 


He arrived at three conclusions 
which I think are worth repeating: 


1. That problems confronting us— 
economic, political, social, re- 
quire a far greater degree of 
competency than have ever been 
required before. 


2. That the solution of these prob- 
lems will in a large measure 
fall to the lot of the 29 million 
girls and boys enrolled nation- 
wide in our elementary and 
secondary schools and the 2% 
million in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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3. That the provision that is made 
for good schools and_ good 
teachers will in large measure 
determine the ultimate solution 
of these problems that will be 
reached. 

In conclusion he said, “Let busi- 
ness and education then join forces 
to build a finer nation through finer 
communities. “Let the process reflect 
the spirit of our republic—the full- 
est realization of the individual in 
relation to the social order of which 
he is a part—individual and collec- 
tive good.” 


Specific National Problems 

With the foregoing observations 
regarding the dignity and import- 
ance of the individual, his relation 
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to his government, the responsibil- 
ity of business and the relationship 
of business and education as related 
to maintaining the freedom and dig- 
nity of the individual let us now 
consider a number of specific prob- 
lems that confront us. 


Winning the Peace 

Surely this requires the best 
statesmanship on the part of our 
leaders and should receive first 
priority. 

Under the direction of Mr. George 
V. Denny, Jr., of America’s Town 
Meeting a panel of well known and 
outstanding leaders discussed the 
question. Participating in the panel 
were Walter Lippman, Commentator, 
Paul Hoffman, Administrator ECA, 
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Eugene Holman, President Standard 
Oil of N. J. and Congressman John 
M. Vorys of Ohio. 

The general situation in the world 
was analyzed and discussed by Mr. 
Lippman and the various elements 
in the cold war were presented. 

Mr. Hoffman _ said, “Certainly 
straight thinking is absolutely neces- 
sary to winning the peace. “Our first 
job is to win the undeclared ‘cold 
war’ which the Kremlin is waging 
against the free world.” 


1. We Americans have got to real- 
ize that the struggle which is 
now going on is actually a 
struggle for survival. The fut- 
ure of Western civilization and 
our concept of the individual 
man lie in the balance. 

2. We cannot win this struggle by 
ourselves. We must think of 
other free nations as vitally 
needed allies. 

3. We must, whether we like it or 
not, accept the fact that leader- 
ship of the free world has fallen 
to our lot. 

4. We must continue to help the 
other free nations of the world 
so they can regain and develop 
their strength. 

5. Economically, militarily and 
politically free nations must 
draw closer together. 

If we accept these facts, and if we 
meet the necessities squarely, we 
can win this cold war. We have been 
winning in Europe during the last 
two years. 

Mr. Holman said, “To achieve the 
firm establishment of peace our 
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country must remain strong.” We 
must help in creating greater oppor- 
tunities for people to obtain the 
fruits of peace, to enable them to 
have the many satisfactions of a 
better life.” 


Mr. Vorys said, ‘We need, first of 
all, a reform in some policies and 
politics right here in Washington. 
In order to have a working bi- 
partisan foreign policy, politics must 
stop at the water’s edge not only 
in the spring when bills are on Cap- 
itol Hill, but in the fall during pres- 
idential and congressional cam- 
paigns.” 

He said, “We need better world 
government.” We _ should try to 
strengthen the United Nations. The 
Communists are for world govern- 
ment, but it must be a dictatorship 
of the proletariat ruled from Mos- 
cow and anything else is capitalist 
imperialism. 

To win the peace, we must first 
of all deserve to win. 

More Jobs and a Better America 

An ever present problem is that 
of providing more jobs and mini- 
mizing unemployment. With an in- 
creasing population the labor force 
is also increasing. How to provide 
the additional jobs is an important 
question. 

How do new products and im- 
proved methods provide more jobs? 

What are the forces that tend to 
stifle the flow of technological ad- 
vances ? 

How does small business benefit 
from the constant introduction of 
new items? 
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The need for research. 

The need for a favorable economic 
climate. 

The need for venture capital. 

These subjects received careful 
consideration as they were discussed 
by competent speakers. 
Management Faces Up to Pensions 


With workers demanding more and 
more in the way of retirement bene- 
fits, with demands on Congress for 
expanded coverage and _ increased 
benefits under Social Security, it is 
apparent that a new national issue 
has entered the picture. 

The question of management or 
government control vs. individual 
thrift and saving for retirement. 

The question of what constitutes 
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a proper income for a_ retired 
worker. 

The question of what it will cost. 

The tax angle. 

These questions were the subject 
of discussion by many’ speakers. 

The need for a study of the whole 
question of pensions. The question 
of government vs. employers re- 
sponsibility and the cost indicated 
the need for a comprehensive study 
and national policy regarding the 
whole subject. 
Transportation 

In the field of transportation the 
mounting competition among car- 
riers is creating new national trans- 
port issues. 


These issues were discussed by a 
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panel which included __ editorial 
writers representing various phases 
of transportation, railroad, air, ship- 
ping and truck lines. 

Discussion covered two 

questions. 

1. Is our transport system being 
weakened or strengthened by 
government aid? 

2. Is government invading the 
field of management to the det- 
riment of a sound transporta- 
tion system ? 


specific 


Can Federal and Private Power 
Live Together? 

The broad field of developing the 

nation’s water resources is of pri- 
mary importance to those who be- 
lieve in private enterprise for it is 
in this field that great progress has 
been made in socializing an entire 
industry. 
' In a panel discussion of this sub- 
ject Mr. William E. Warne, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior de- 
scribed the Government’s program 
and aims in Power Development. He 
insisted that public and_ private 
power can live and work side by 
side. 

This statement was disputed by 
Richard K. Lane, President of the 
Public Service Company of Okla- 
homa. He departed from his _ pre- 
pared address and devoted his re- 
marks to an analysis of his own 
company’s efforts to reach an under- 
standing with the Government dur- 
ing the past few years. He disputed 
item by item, the good faith of the 
Interior Department claims that the 
Government had tried to reach any 
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workable basis for an agreement 
with private companies in connec- 
tion with the Southwest Power Au- 
thority. 

Other participants in a panel dis- 
cussion defended the private enter- 
prise system for the utilities, stat- 
ing that all requirements for service 
were being met, that a tremendous 
expansion program was being car- 
ried forward by the _ privately 
financed utilities, that some of the 
public power projects were actually 
designed to take over company op- 
erations. 

In a speech prepared by Senator 
Watkins of Utah he called for more 
“home-rule” participation and “grass 
roots” management in the building 
and operation of multi purpose pro- 
jects. Reference was made to Senate 
Bill 3376 which would restore river 
basin developments to the eventual 
“equitable” ownership of local 
bodies, and would limit the Reclama- 
tion Bureau to engineering and con- 
struction. 


Battle of the Budget Bulge 

Consideration of national prob- 
lems must include consideration of 
the budget, the national debt and 
the need for real economy in goy- 
ernment. 

Government spending is at a point 
where it poses a definite threat to 
our solvency. In 1948 Federal spend- 
ing totalled $36.7 billion. Last year 
it jumped to $43.4 billion. This year 
expenditures will reach an all time 
high of nearly $46 billion. | 

We are piling up huge deficits this 
year, next year and possibly for 
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many years to come. When we con- 
sider that the total national debt is 
approaching $260 billion, it does not 
take much imagination to picture 
the financial chaos into which we 
are headed. 

Senator Homer Ferguson of Mich- 
igan discussed the need for economy 
now and Mr. Edwin G. Nourse, for- 
mer Chairman Council of Economic 
Advisors said, “If I were sitting in 
the Kremlin, I think I would be quite 
complacent as I view the progress 
of the battle of the (American) Bud- 
get bulge. Sitting in Washington, 
I am deeply concerned.” 

Stop Asking Washington To Do It 

“Although there are problems that 
require solution through the develop- 
ment of national policy by the Con- 
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gress, this does not signify that the 
administrations of that policy need 
rest with the Federal government 
or must be on a nationwide basis. 
Washington may determine policy, 
but Washington need not administer 
it. Business men instead of asking 
Washington to do it should propose 
techniques for decentralization, not 
for centralization.” 

These were the words of Senator 
Herbert R. O’Connor of Maryland as 
he discussed the disturbing change 
in the psychology of the American 
people. “For the virtues of initia- 
tive, independence, and responsibility 
people are substituting the idea of 
security through the beneficience of 
the Federal government. 

He said, “We should think once 
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more in terms of a three-level sys- 
tem of government—federal, state 
and local, in order to strengthen our 
democracy. 

Excessive government expenditures 
result in unbalanced budgets and 
augment our staggering Federal 
debt. High tax levies upon individual 
and corporate income dry up the 
savings necessary for the attraction 
of capital. 

With respect to these matters, is 
the voice of business and industry 
heard? What do they say, and what 
advice do they give us? 

Yes, their voice is heard. They 
are against Federal spending—ex- 
cept in their own neighborhoods, 
they are all for Federal economy— 
except when it comes to closing a 
military, naval or other Federal es- 
tablishment with which they do bus- 
iness or whose employees are their 
customers. 


There is no more profoundly im- 
portant public question before the 
American people today in their do- 
mestic affairs than this: Are we, 
without willing it or being conscious 
of it, destroying the basis of democ- 
racy by weakening the free enter- 
prise system? Are our people, by 
relying more and more on National 
government to manage our economic 
life, sapping the very foundation of 
liberty ? 

Business and industry must stop 
asking Washington to do it.” 
Freedom Isn’t Free 


_ This subject was discussed by Mr. 
Rob Roy Macleod of Buffalo, New 


York, and his address was a fitting _ 
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ana inspiring climax to the business 
sessions. 

He said, “Men organize their ac- 
tivities in three broad _ general 
spheres. The first of these might be 
called the Metaphysical Sphere—a 
system of religion. 

“The second is a Social Sphere, a 
system of government and of social 
intercourse. The third is a Material 
Sphere, a system of economics by 
which man satisfies his material 
needs. 


“The present world struggle is 
merely a continuation of a very old 
one. And the question to be resolved 
is whether mankind, whether group- 
ed nationally or in one world gov- 
ernment, shall live: 

a. Dominated by people; regi- 
mented, controlled and moved 
by compulsion, or 

b. Dominated by principle; indi- 
vidually free and:moved by per- 
suasion. 

“Would you like to see the end 
products of these two widely diver- 
gent ideas of how men should live, 
in sharp contrast? 


“Stalin has written a book in 
which he describes a form of goy- 
ernment. This isn’t propaganda, it’s 
a textbook. He says: 

‘The scientific concept, dictator- 

ship, means nothing more nor less 

than power which rests directly on 
violence, which is not limited by 
any laws or restricted by any ab- 
solute rules. Dictatorship means— 
note this once and for all—unlim- 
ited power résting on violence and 
_ not on law.’ 
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‘Our founding fathers prescribed 
a different form: 
‘We hold these truths to be self 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these 
rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their powers 
from the consent of the governed.’ 
“America is an idea; the best idea 
man has yet had of how to organize 
his activities for the greatest good 
to the greatest number. But, you 
say, ‘Whether it’s just an idea or 
not, we have it and we can’t lose it.’ 


“All history cries out against that 
fallacy. The thought that some wise 
old gentlemen in knee breeches with 
buckles on their shoes won our free- 
dom for us many years ago and that 
We can continue to enjoy it forever 
without effort on our part is stupid. 
It is trite but true that each gener- 
ation must win its own freedom. 
Freedom isn’t free; it must be paid 
for and most free governments 


\haven’t lived very long because their 


. 


citizens were not willing to pay the 


_ price of freedom. 


| 


“In a free country, the citizen 
must accept his responsibilities if he 


is going to enjoy his rights. That is 


| 


) 


| 


_ part of the price of freedom, and if 


a people are unwilling to pay it they 
will not long remain free. Lazy 
people, indifferent people, cynical 
people make better slaves than free 
men. 

“What can one person—you—do 


to be worthy of his American heri- 
tage? He can support his local insti- 
tutions which sustain faith, support 
them not only with checks, but with 
himself. He can inform himself on 
major issues and discuss them with 
his friends. He can talk and write 
to the people who represent him in 
our lawmaking bodies. Is that too 
high a price to pay for freedom? 

“But maybe for business reasons 
it is better to be discreet and not 
oppose certain things too vigorously. 
Read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence! There you will see a long re- 
cital of injustices, specific as to what 
they are and who is responsible. It 
concludes with this sentence: 

“And for the support of this 

Declaration, with a firm reliance 

on the protection of Divine Provi- 

dence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our Lives, our Fortunes, and 
our sacred Honour.” 

“If America is to lead the fight 
for freedom on this planet she must 
herself be strong. Under our form 
of government that calls for indi- 
vidual strength, individual courage, 
individual faith.” 

“FREEDOM ISN’T FRER” 
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Head table at April Speakers’ Meeting, left to right: Arthur G. MacKenzie, 
Chairman of the Membership Committee, and member of the Executive 
Committee; Prescott H. Vose, Purchasing Agent, Harvard University; Prof. 
Joseph L. Snider, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration; 
President of the Chamber, Frederick H. Nickels; Harry R. Andrews; Treas- 
urer of the Chamber, and member of the Executive Committee; William H. 
Perry, Chairman of the House Committee, and member of the Executive 
Committee. 
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Picture shows some of the Chamber members and guests who attended the 
April Speakers’ Meeting to hear Prof. Joseph L. Snider discuss, “Is A 
Depression Coming?” Professor Snider stated, “If we act intelligently and 
have a little luck, we may avoid a future major depression in this country”. 
He warned that the country must guard against an inflationary bubble, and 


of adequate American aid. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The April 26 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Industries 
covering the period from mid-March to mid-April, 1950 states: 


As a result of minor price declines in some food and clothing items, 
the combined index for mid-April was 0.3% under that of mid-March. The 
combined index of 157.2 for April was 58.9% over that of January, 1941, 
but was 1.4% under that of April, 1949; 0.7% under January, 1948, and 
2.1% under that of January, 1949. 


As compared with the month of March, 1950, food declined 0.7% and 
clothing 0.4%. Shelter rose 0.5%, fuel and light 0.4%, while no change was 
noted in the sundries section. 


FOOD: In the food section of the budget meats rose fractionally as 
slight increases were found in round steak; chuck roast; hamburg; pork 
chops and lamb. Poultry rose 3.5%; fruits and vegetables advanced slightly 
and fats and oils increased 0.9% due to higher prices of shortening, salad 
dressing and oleomargarine. Declines were found in fish 7.6%; dairy 
products 3.1%; eggs 2.2% and beverages 3.7% as a result of price reduc- 
tions in coffee. 

CLOTHING: The clothing index declined 0.4% due to minor price ad- 
justments in men’s top-coats, shirts, hats and boy’s jackets and polo shirts. 
Slightly lower average prices were also noted in women’s dresses, slips 
and housedresses. 

SHELTER: The shelter portion of the index rose about 0.5%. 

FUEL AND LIGHT: Advances of $1.00 per ton in anthracite and coke 
Pa somewhat by decreases in fuel oil prices caused this section to advance 
0.4%. 

SUNDRIES: No change was noted in the sundries section of the budget. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—=100 
% Increase 





Mar. 1950 

Jan. 1941 Apr. 1949 Apr. 1950 Apr. 1950 
HO0d wei 86.2 185.5 Lis 0.7" 
Clothingos ian see 20 ToL 187.7 178.5 0.4* 
Shelter wes see ee 174 LES 120.8 0.5 
Ruel’ &, Licht... 112.8 167.3 169.0 0.4 
SUNGTICs (2.7. cee 107.2 138.4 142.4 0.0 
Combined £3 98.9 159.4 157.2 0.3* 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-19389—=$1.00 
April, 1950—$.6361 
*Indicates Decrease 
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Membership Club at final dinner of season. Seated on divan in center: 
A. Oram Fulton, Past President; Frederick H. Nickels, President; Arthur G. 
MacKenzie, Chairman, and Robert R. Duncan, Past President. Seated at 
rail, front to rear: R. Parker Dudley, Alfred M. Keeler, A. Warren Hanson. 
Standing, left to right: E. Wallace Pyne, Clifford G. Stedman, Chesterman 
Bowes, C. Richard Smart, Timothy W. Good, Jr., Samuel H. Zitter, Howard 
A. Stockwell, Jr., J. Henry Finger, William H. Coss, Fred F. Stockwell, 
David A. Perry, Benjamin P. Wild, John F. Couming, and John D. Kobrock. 


51 New Members 
ESPITE the fact that no mem- 


bership campaign was held this 
year, the Membership Club has 
added 51 new members to the Cham- 
ber’s roster. In addition to this, club 
members personally called on over 
400 Chamber members, who have 
joined the Chamber within the past 


three years. This conservation pro- 
gram will be of great value to the 
Chamber, as many of those visited 
indicated a willingness to serve on 
various committees, and they also 
made many helpful suggestions. 

A pamphlet listing some of the 
Chamber services rendered was left 
with each member contacted in this 
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conservation program, to encourage 
him to use his Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

As usual, the final meeting of the 
Club was an evening affair with 
dinner, preceded by a social hour. 
Through the generosity of Edwin R. 
Sage, Inc.; Tru-Ade Bottling Co. of 
Boston; Hotel Commander; Univers- 
ity Theatre, Inc.; Squirrel Brand 
Co.; James O. Welch Co,; Platt Con- 
tracting Co., Inc.; Harvard Coop- 
erative Society; Ginn and Company; 
Chapin Medical Supply Co.; Colonial 
Beverage Co.; The Carter’s Ink Co.; 
John E. Cain Co.; New England Con- 
fectionery Co.; Lever Brothers Com- 
pany; T. J. Hartnett Beverage Co., 
Inc.; F. B. Hubley & Co., Inc.; and 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
the 18 men who gave their time to 
conserve and increase the member- 
ship of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, were rewarded. 


“Al” Keeler, Vice President of the 
Harvard Trust Company, again was 
the winner of the first prize for 
memberships obtained. Al’s_ three- 
_year record shows a total of 91 new 
j;members. “Ben” Wild and “Bill” 
Coss were tied for second place. 


Each club member received a 
lighter combination packet. These 
lighters have stamped on the front 
the insignia used on the Chamber 
_ Stationery, and the words “Cam- 
_ bridge Chamber of Commerce”. The 
| reverse side has the member’s own 
| Signature engraved on it. 
The prize for the accumulated 
drawing was won by “Dick” Smart, 
_ Vice President of the County Bank 
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& Trust Company. Although he has 
plenty of this “green stuff” at his 
place of business, Dick decided to 
keep it. 

“Sam” Zitter of Platt Contracting 
Co., Inc., was greatly encouraged 
when several members tried to make 
him a regular.member of the club 
instead of an “Honorary” member. 
Although. “Sam” has served on mem- 
bership clubs for over five years 
Chairman MacKenzie refused _ to 
honor the motion as “Sam” neglected 
to wear his “MacKenzie” tie to the 
meeting. 

President Nickels, in his presen- 
tation of a gift to Arthur MacKen- 
zie, expressed his personal thanks 
and those of the Chamber to Arthur 
for the splendid job he has done as 
Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee. Before President Nickels 
was seated the club members rose 
in a group and requested that he 
convey to the next President their 
desire to have “Mac” appointed 
Chairman again next year. 

Past Presidents Duncan and Ful- 
ton both stated this was the best 
club meeting they have ever at- 
tended. 
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Please add these new members 
to your Roster 


Advance Tire & Supply Co. 
320 Webster Avenue 
J. C. Clayman 


Automatic Merchandising Corp. 


1412 Mass. Avenue 
Wm. C. McConnell, Jr. 


Bolt Beranek & Newman 
57 Brattle Street 
Richard H. Bolt 


Bolter Co. 
1312 Mass. Avenue 
Carl H. Bolter, Jr. 


The Brown Shop 
37a Brattle Street 
Anna C. Collins 


C & W Television Service, Inc. 


18 Jackson Street 


Russell J. Cummings, Treas. 


Cape Cod Weavers 
169 Bridge Street 
H. Nollman, Treas. 


Central Sq. Hardware Co. 
450 Mass. Avenue 
Samuel Katz 


Cloverleaf Caterers 
Concord Lane 
Vincent R. Cellucci 


Edward J. Donahue 
1101 Mass. Avenue 
Edward J. Donahue 


Elm Farms Food Company 
379 Commercial St., Boston 
Ellsworth H. Sherin, Mgr. 
Manhattan Market 
610 Mass. Avenue 


Fresh Pond Grille 
617 Concord Avenue 
Ralph Fantasia 


Gates Engineering Co. 
92 Broadway 
James N. Gates 


General Hardware & Supply Co. 
443 Mass. Avenue 
Sidney Sheinkopf 


The Glidden Co. 
265 Third Street 
L. M. Flint, Mer. 


Gomatos Bros. 
1394 Mass. Avenue 
Ted J. Gomatos 


Lincoln C. Higgins Co. 
1695 Mass. Avenue 
Lincoln C. Higgins 


Hobbs & Worcester Co., Inc. 
79 Milk Street, Boston 
Edward D. Hobbs 


Kalamazoo Sales & Service Co. 
2348 Mass. Avenue 
Benjamin J. Mullen 


Metropolitan Service, Inc. 
217 Thorndike Street 
O. B. Stein, President 
D. A. PacPherson, Office Mgr. 


Quickie Corporation 
205-207 Concord Turnpike 
Henry A. Crinelli 


Associate Member 
Dr. Robert B. Gorsey 
678 Mass. Avenue 
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Slate Re-Elected 


HE Harvard Square Business 
Men’s Association has re-elected 
“Bob” Slate as its President. Ben- 
jamin F. Olken was re-elected Vice 
President; N. Russell Cazmay re- 
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elected Secretary, and Robert B. 
Snow, re-elected Treasurer. This will 
be the 31st consecutive term for 
“Russ” as Secretary. Directors 
elected were: E. Willard Phippen, 
Edwin R. Sage, Ormand F. Humph- 
ries, and James W. Brine. 
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Tourist Travel to Europe, 1950 


GERALD J. DOWNING, Manager 


Foreign Department—Harvard Trust Company 


HIS year’s travel by residents of 

the United States to nations par- 
ticipating in the E.R.P. (European 
Recovery Program) will probably 
constitute a record annual tourist 
volume to such countries in Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean 
area. 

There have been some reports of 
ill treatment and high prices in 
Europe, but upon investigation they 
have been found mainly to be ex- 
aggerated or unfounded. Effective 
efforts have been made by the na- 
tional tourist offices of E.R.P. na- 
tions to correct abuses. Customs and 
other border guards have been in- 
structed in improved courtesy and 
lenience. When hotel interests in one 
country attempted to raise prices 
25% to 30% because of Holy Year 
traffic, the government intervened. 
Generally, throughout Europe, room 
prices are posted and service fees 
and other extras posted for the ad- 
vance information of tourists. In 
France there is a system for pub- 
lishing fixed prices for meals for 
most restaurants used by tourists 
and matching them with priced 
menus visible to the public through 
restaurant windows. 

Still further to improve the treat- 
ment of foreign tourists, the Tour- 
ism Committee of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 


recently approved for all participat- 
ing nations permission for tourists 
to import and export without duty 
or bond two pints of perfume, two 
quarts of spirits and a maximum of 
400 cigarettes as well as $400.00 
worth of souvenirs and other trav- 
eler’s purchases. Also, United States 
customs exemptions have been in- 
creased so that American citizens 
may take back to the United States, 
free of duty, $500.00 worth of goods, 
provided that they have been outside 
of the United States for twelve days 
or more. 


There have been many changes in ~ 


the past year with regard to foreign 
exchange regulations and the value 
of the various foreign currencies es- 


An me & 


pecially since the devaluation of last — 


September. 

There continues to be two rates of 
exchange in most countries abroad, 
the Government Official Rate and 
the Free Market Rate. However, 
there is not the great difference in 
the two rates as there was previous 
to the devaluation. It is still to the 
traveler’s advantage to purchase 
foreign currencies in this country 
before leaving. 

As there are frequent changes in 
Foreign Government Regulations, it 
would be advisable for the traveler 
to talk with his local bank a few 
days before leaving. 


i 
\ 
fl 
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For the traveler’s convenience, the —Sterling— 
following is a list of foreign curren- Australia (pound) cesccsecsscsseesses $2.80 
cies showing the official exchange ne lande( pound) ethene $2.80 
value in each country per one United [reland (POUNG Ae ee saree eee $2.80 
SCOLLANG# (DOUNC:) iiocsteeasen erotics $2.80 


States Dollar: 
Bestria. (SHULINGS)  ....ccscccccevecc00e 25.83 


MPMEMEINIS UL FATICS J), sxes05r noc coseaese 50 
Czechoslovakia (crowns) ........ 50 
menmark (Kroner) ..............0.00 6.89 
PEE STATICH) 0k. ose scssatendeceorsess 350 
meereiany, (MArKS). 2..........:...000 4.20 
I ETITICES ).c..c.n,e00s00ss0s0c20tecces 4.76 
EATS are iey tdi. tosdeysessesccsees 624 
ESS SR ae 360 
Netherlands (guilders) ............ 3.84 
MEW AY (KTONET)  ...:.....0000cccccsees ee 
Sweden (kroner) ............ccesseeees 5.16 
Switzerland (kroner) .........:.00 4,82 


STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND, INC. 


MON £ 
Rohl ly 
kS "0, 


INSURANCE 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 


New Member 

OLTER Company, 13812 Massa- 

chusetts Avenue, in Harvard 
Square, conducts a retail Men’s Ap- 
parel and Custom Tailoring business 
with branch shops at 17 Milk Street, 
Boston, Hyannis, Mass., Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida, and Ogunquit, Me. 
This year the company is celebrating 
its 380th anniversary. Mr. Carl H. 
Bolter, Jr. is our Contact Member. 


Mayonnaise 
Potato Chips 
Horse-Radish 
Sweet Relish 
Sandwich Spread 


MADE in CAMBRIDGE 


For Discriminating People Everywhere 
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Cambridge group which visited President Truman at the White House to 
invite him to the dedication of the Washington Elm Memorial in Cambridge, 
July 3 or 4. In front of President Truman is shown the model of the me- 
morial (now in lobby of Hotel Commander), left to right: Representative 
John F, Kennedy; Mayor Edward A. Crane presenting the President with 
a portion of the famous Washington Elm; Frank H. Townsend, Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce; Frank A. K. Boland, Chairman of the Washington 


Elm Memorial Committee, and Col. John B. Atkinson, City Manager. 


Memorial 
FTER 175 years have passed a 
lasting memorial is being placed 
on Cambridge Common next to the 
scion of the famous Washington Elm 
to commemorate one of the most 
historic events in American history. 
The Continental Congress, then in 
session at Philadelphia, on the 16th 
cay of June, 1775, appointed George 


Washington, General and Comman- 
der in Chief, of the United Colonies, 
and instructed him to proceed to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and there 
take command of the troops of the 
several colonies, which were then, 
under heavy odds, doing their ut- 
most to maintain the seige of Boston 
where the well trained British forces 
were heavily entrenched. These 
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American forces consisted of ap- 
proximately nine thousand, unsea- 
soned men, drawn from every quar- 
ter of civilian life and with a great 
scarcity of military equipment and 
armaments. 


Having accepted his commission, 
he left Philadelphia on June 28rd, 
proceeding by slow stages to Cam- 
bridge where he arrived on July the 
2nd, late afternoon, accompanied by 
General Charles Lee and a deputa- 
tion of citizens which met him at 
Springfield. The following day (July 
3rd) he took command of the army, 
on the Common, near the site of the 
famous elm tree, and from that time 
until the evacuation of the British 
troops from Boston on March 17th, 
1776, he maintained his headquarters 
at Craigie House (later, the home 
of poet Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow) in Cambridge with most of 
his activities centered at the Com- 
mon, supervising the outfitting and 
training of his army. 

The first of Washington’s general 
orders to the Army was given on 
July 4, 1775 when he inspected the 

troops. A portion of these orders, 
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which will appear on the back of the 
Memorial, read as follows: 

“The Continental Congress having 
now taken all the troops of the sev- 
eral Colonies, which have _ been 
raised, or which may be hereafter 
raised for the support and defence 
of the liberties of America; into 
their pay and service. They are now 
the troops of the United Provinces 
of North America; and it is hoped 
that all distinctions of Colonies will 
be laid aside, so that one and the 
same Spirit may animate the whole, 
and the only contest be, who shall 
render, on this great and trying oc- 
casion, the most essential service to 
the great and common cause in 
which we are all engaged.” 

Ground for the foundation of the 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 
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monument is at this moment being 
broken and the completed memorial 
will be ready for dedication by July 
3rd or 4th. The composite work will 
be of Barre (Vt.) Granite with one 
bas-relief, in front, in bronze depict- 
ing Washington inspecting’ the 
troops near the site of the elm. The 
monument will face the Harvard and 
Radcliffe College buildings and as 
stated will be placed next to the 
scion of the elm. 


The scion was dedicated by Gen- 
eral Courtney H. Hodges on July 3, 
1946 at which time he made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“This historic meeting place, and 
equally historic occasion, stirs curi- 
ous thoughts in those of us, who 
have been greatly privileged to train 
and lead in combat an army made 
from American citizen soldiers. 

“We can imagine what was in Gen- 
eral Washington’s mind, as he rode 
slowly through the untrained throng, 
assembled in this area, which he was 
to weld into a fighting force, capable 
of defeating the then strongest mili- 
tary power in the world. Contempo- 
rary accounts give us a fairly accu- 
rate picture of what he saw. 

“There were some fifteen thousand 
hardy, independent, free men—from 
Massachusetts, from New Hamp- 
shire, from Connecticut—seafaring 
men from Marblehead, from Rhode 
Island and the Providence planta- 
tions—strange soft speaking for- 
eigners from Maryland and Virginia 
—Yankees, Southerners, Irish, Scots, 
Germans, Negroes — men of the 
Melting Pot, even then bubbling— 


brave and determined men—men who 
had freely left their homes to fight 
for their liberties, armed principally 
with the weapons they had brought 
from their homes—some with. no 
weapons at all—little ammunition— 
scant rations—no service of supply 
—no real organization. 

“These made up the forces which 
General Washington was to fashion 
into the first American armies. 

“It was for him a heavy responsi- 
bility. 

“We as a people have changed but 
little. We too have watched our civil- 
ians stream into camps, to learn the 
trade of soldiering — into camps, 
where again we had little in the way 
of weapons to give them. 

“But they too were men. 

“Since that historic occasion of one 
hundred and seventy-one years ago, 
the citizen soldiers and the citizen 
officers have been the saviours of 
our republic. 


“We who are professional soldiers, 
know that in time of war, we must — 
depend on the free manpower of 
America. A major part of our peace- 
time thought and effort, is devoted 
to planning for the training and 
equipping of the citizens, on whom 
our safety as a nation, in the last 
resort, must always depend. 

“We know, as General Washington 
did, that soldiers capable of protect- 
ing themselves, soldiers capable of 
inflicting defeat upon the enemy, 
were not made overnight. 

“As there was little resemblance 
between the men who greeted Gen- 
eral Washington upon this spot, and 
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the trim, hard, disciplined Conti- 
nental Army who stood with him 
eight years later at Yorktown, so 
there was little resemblance between 
the draftees of the early forties, and 
the armies who later stormed ashore 
on the beaches of Normandy, and 
spread from island to island across 
the Pacific. 

“But we had time for training. 
General Washington was forced to 
take time for training, taking it at 
the expense of victory long delayed. 

“The point, the crux of the prob- 
lem, is always time. 

“In this last war, the time was 
bought for us by the indomitable 
resistance of our allies. The next 
time, we may be able to depend on 
nobody in all the world, save our- 
selves. 

“To enter upon such a hazard, 
with our citizens still untrained, is 
to invite disaster. 

“In renewing the life and growth 
of the historic Washington Elm, the 
tree that was mute but living wit- 
ness to the beginnings of American 
military power, let us hope that the 
years through. which this great na- 
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tion may also know continued peace 
and prosperity. 

“But let us see that America is 
kept strong and ready, so that in the 
event that all other means fail, and 
we again have to face the brutal 
challenge of war, designed to de- 
stroy the precious liberties which we 
inherit from the sacrifices of Gen- 
eral Washington and his men, we 
may be able to meet the challenge, 
with unflinching confidence, secure 
in the existence of a great body of 
citizen soldiers, trained to defend 
themselves, their country and its 
destiny.” 

Elaborate preparations are being 
made for dedication of the perma- 
nent memorial on July 38rd or 4th. 
Watch for further details. 
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In 1950 over 1,000,000 cars will 
be factory equipped with 
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The car you own 
deserves one 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 
92 First St., Cambridge 41, Mass. 
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Mail Service 
LTHOUGH a protest has been 
filed about curtailment in mail 
service, the following changes in ser- 
vice for Cambridge have been an- 
nounced by Postmaster Francis A. 
Crowley: 

Beginning Monday, May 8th, the 
last collection of mail from all street 
letter boxes in the entire City of 
Cambridge will be made between the 
hours of 6:30 P.M. and 8:00 P.M. 
each day, including Sundays and hol- 
idays. Due to the fact that it will 
be a big task to replace the collec- 
tion hour cards on all boxes to show 
the final collection at that box, it will 
be some time before the present 
cards can be replaced, particularly 
since corrections are being made in 
all of the 6200 boxes in the 25 cities 
and towns of the Boston Postal Dis- 
trict. 


Window service at all of the post 
offices in Cambridge have been re- 
vised and these changes will go into 
effect on Monday, May 22nd. Post- 
offices at Harvard Square, Central 
Square, North Cambridge, East 
Cambridge, Kendall Square and In- 
man Square will be open only be- 
tween the hours of 8 A.M. and 5:30 
P.M. from Monday through Friday. 
On Saturday, beginning May 27th, 
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these postoffices will be open only 


from 8:00 A.M. to Noon. 

The public are urged to plan for 
the transaction of postal business at 
the new hours effective on May 22nd. 
Parcel post mailers, in particular, 
should plan to deposit all packages 
before the new closing hours since 
they cannot be received after post- 
office closing, even though stamps 
may be affixed. Bulk mailers of 2nd 
and 38rd class mail are also notified 
that such matter must be deposited 
before the closing of the office and 
it cannot be received after the lobby 
is closed to the public. Daily news- 
papers and weekly newspapers of 
local origin devoted to dissemination 
of current news are exempt. 


Cambridge Statistics 

The April report of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries, showing Payroll Earn- 
ings in the 14 leading cities of the 
State, indicates another slight de- 
crease for Cambridge. While manu- 


facturing showed an increase, this 


was offset by the decrease in con- 
struction. 

As soon as the proposed building 
program gets underway this situa- 
tion will change. The figures show 
trends only, and are not complete 
for Cambridge. 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from February 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
209 19,402 $1,085,634 —0.7 —0.1 
Manufacturing iciiiccssctesscases ne 12,356 683,148 * +0.9 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 49 1,997 93,797 —3.5 —lis 
Construction sicssveeascresest 45 589 35,646 —12.6 —154 
All Other Classes............++ 388 4,460 228,048 + 0.4 +0.1 


*Percent change negligible. 
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Comment 
EK shall be glad to receive 
your comments on the “You 
and Your Government” series which 
has been broadcast over Station 
WTAO—740 on your dial. This series 
sponsored by the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been on the 
air each Monday evening at 7 p.m. 
since May 1. There are three more 
broadcasts—June 5, “Shall We So- 
cialize Medicine” (Part 2)—June 12, 
“What Price Socialism’—June 19, 
“Are We Losing Our Freedom”. 
Your reaction will guide the Cham- 
ber’s National Affairs Committee in 
the future. 


Dropped 

HE following companies have 
| been dropped from membership 
in the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
/merce, by vote of the Board of Di- 
‘rectors. Please remove these names 
_from your roster. 
 Daitch & Co. 
| Detroit Steel Products Co. 
_ Harrie P. Frost 
Gerald’s Press 
_ Grill Diner 
_ Hastings and Murphy 


Holoway Motor Sales, Inc. 
Liberty Country Wear, Inc. 
Mannix Market, Inc. 

Radex Co. 

Right Venetian Blind Co. 
Truck Equipment Service Co. 


New Directories 


URING the past month the fol- 

lowing new directories have 
been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce for your use: 

1950 Bristol, Conn. 

1950 Lawrence, Mass. 

1949 Malden, Mass. 

1949-50 New Brunswick, N. J. 

1950 Portland, Maine 

1950 Rochester, N. Y. 

1950 Troy, N. Y. 

1949 Batavia, N. Y. 

1950 Bellows Falls, Vt. 

1950 Biddeford, Me. 

1949 Brattleboro, Vt. 

1950 Corning, N. Y. 

1949 Hornell, N. Y. 

1949 Keene, N. H. 

1950 Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

1950 Portsmouth, N. H. 

1950 Rockland, Me. 

1950 St. Albans, Vt. 

1949 Cincinnati, Ohio 

1949 Sanford, Maine 

1950 Woonsocket, R. I. 


For Sale 
NE of our members has an AC 
Generator Type SA-550 volts; 
K.V.A. 62.5; 60 cycles—3 phase, 
which he is anxious to sell for $600. 
If interested call KI 7-9201. 
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“Bob” Is Back 
OBERT M. Kimball, former 
Director of the Chamber and 
Toastmaster of the 1947 Annual Din- 
ner, has returned to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

He was given a leave of absence 
in 1948, when he was named Associ- 
ate Director of the Los Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory in New Mexico. 
He returns to M.I.T. as Executive 
Assistant to the President. 

Mr. Kimball was assistant to the 
president of M.I.T. when he went to 
Los Alamos. He will now serve as 
the president’s deputy in a number 
of important administrative activi- 
ties, and will represent Dr. Killian 
in all relations with the Institute’s 
Development Fund Office. 

Upon the retirement of Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Moreland, executive vice 
president of the Institute, on June 
30, Mr. Kimball will become chair- 
man of the building committee and 
will have administrative responsibil- 
ity for overseeing the Institute’s 
building projects, and for all space 
changes at M.I.T. This committee 


has the responsibility for recom-. 


mending to the president and execu- 
tive committee the appropriate types 
of building for the Institute and 
their location, as well as the ap- 
proval of all contracts for building 
operations. 

Lever Brothers Company 
SWEEPING change has been 
made in the management of 

Lever Brothers Company. John M. 

Hancock, a partner in the invest- 

ment banking firm of Lehman 
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Brothers, has been elected Chairman 
of the Board and Jervis J. Babb, 
Executive Vice President of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc. (wax makers) 
of Racine, Wisconsin, has been 
elected President. Mr. Franklin J. 
Lunding, President of the Jewel Tea 
Co., Inc. of Chicago, will act as 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board. 


Five other Directors also will 
serve on the new Board: William H. 
Burkhart, Vice President of Lever 
Brothers Company (formerly Direc- 
tor of Manufacture at Cambridge); 
J. Laurence Heyworth, Director of 
Lever Brothers & Unilever Ltd.; 
Charles A. Massey, President of 
Lever Brothers Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada; Robert B. Smallwood, President 
of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., and Louis 
F. Watermulder, Vice President of 
Lever Brothers Company. 


The other Vice Presidents and 
Officers of the company, including 


the Presidents and Vice Presidents © 


of the Pepsodent and Jelke Divisions, 
and the President of Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer, Inc., will continue in 
their present positions. 


Mr. Babb, who shortly will assume 
his post as the new Lever President, 
graduated from the Harvard School 
of Business Administration in 1924. 


Emerson G. Morse has been named 
Director of Purchases, succeeding 
James F. Reeves. His office is at 505 
Park Avenue, New York. 

Our contact member is Mr. Charles 
KE. Keniston, Plant Manager at Cam- 
bridge. 


| 
| 
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ion payments o . a Share unti 
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THE CAMBRIDGE FOUNDATION 


HE Rockefeller Foundation, the 

Carnegie Corporation, the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation: most Cam- 
bridge people know about these 
great funds and the good work they 
do. 

However, until recently, many 
Cambridge people were not familiar 
with the Cambridge Foundation 
which in a modest, unobtrusive way 
has also been working for the good 
of mankind. 

Now a city-wide effort has been 
launched to acquaint a wider public 
with the purposes of the Foundation 
and the advantages it offers as a 
channel for charitable gifts and be- 
quests. 

The Cambridge Foundation is a 
community trust patterned after the 
Cleveland Foundation which was the 
‘pioneer community trust in the 


) 


country. It is one of 100 such com- 
munity trusts now in successful op- 
eration in the United States and ex- 
changes with them information on 
tried and tested methods of proced- 
ure. 

The Cambridge Foundation sup- 
plements the work of the Commun- 
ity Federation and cooperates fully 
with it. Since the Community Feder- 
ation provides only for the current 
expenses of our social agencies, the 
Cambridge Foundation can be of 
special help in providing funds for 
the capital expenditures which so 
many of these agencies so urgently 
need. 

Donors may give large or small 
amounts to the Cambridge Founda- 
tion with a double assurance. They 
are assured first that their money 
will be prudently managed by com- 
petent trustees. They have the 
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second assurance that proceeds of 
their gifts will be used to meet only 
the most urgent community needs. 
These assurances proceed from the 
fact that the organization of the 
Cambridge Foundation, like that of 
other community trusts, is dual in 
its nature. Financial institutions, as 
trustees, are entrusted with the care 
and wise investment of all funds, 
and a distribution committee, inde- 


pendent of the trustees, is entrusted _ 


with the distribution of available in- 
come and principal. This distribution 
is made either as specified by the 
donor, or—in cases where no specific 
use has been designated by the donor 
—in accordance with the informed 
discretion of the committee. 

By substantially identical agree- 
ments executed by the Harvard Trust 
Company and the Cambridge Trust 
Company, each of them undertakes 
to hold in trust funds given to them 
for the purposes of the Cambridge 
Foundation. They also agree to place 
at the disposal of the distribution 
committee such capital or income as 
becomes available for allocation by 
that committee to the social agen- 
cies of Cambridge or for other char- 
itable purposes. It is open to the 
donors to choose either of the two 
trust companies as trustees of the 
funds given. 

The agreements have provided for 
the appointment of the distribution 
committee by specified electors, as 
follows: 

First member: by the President of 
Harvard University, the First Judge 
of Probate of Middlesex County, and 
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the President of the Mount Auburn 
Hospital, acting jointly. 

Second member: by the Presidents 
of the Cambridge Savings Bank, 
Cambridgeport Savings Bank, and 
North Avenue Savings Bank, acting 
jointly. 

Third member: by the President 
of the Cambridge Community Feder- 
ation, the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the Chief Executive of the Holy 
Ghost Hospital, acting jointly. 

Fourth and Fifth members: by the 
Trustees’ Council, (consisting of the 
Presidents of the Harvard Trust 
Company and the Cambridge Trust 
Company, and one other representa- 
tive of each trust company). 

The present members of the dis- 
tribution committee, each appointed 
for five years, are: First member, 
Jerome D. Greene; Second member, 


Francis J. Good; Third member, 
Bradley Dewey; Fourth member, 
Elizabeth S. Weiss; Fifth member, 


Jessie C. Eastham. 


Donors may give funds to the 
Cambridge Foundation either for 
specified purposes, or may leave the 
allocation of their gifts to the dis- 
cretion of the distribution commit- 
tee. The latter method makes a par- 
ticular appeal to far-sighted donors 
who fear that in our rapidly chang- 
ing world funds left for a specifi¢ 
purpose today may not be needed 
for that same purpose ten or twenty 
years from today. 

Members of the distribution com- | 
mittee, chosen in a non-political way — 
from among those best informed as — 
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to the charitable needs of the com- 
munity, ere continuously equipped 
to cope with changing conditions as 
they arise, and to allocate funds to 
meet future urgent needs which no 
donor could be wise encugh to fore- 
see. This endows gifts to the Cam- 
bridge Foundation with a permanent 
usefulness, and assures the donors 
that none of their money will be used 
for purposes which have ceased to 
be vital or for needs which no longer 
exist. 

Until recently, no public effort 
was made to tell Cambricge people 
about the Cambridge Foundation. 
Knowledge of its existence and pur- 
poses was spread quietly through 
personal contact at the time wills 
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and trusts were drawn. However, the 
Foundation already has funds of al- 
most $400,000 in hand, and bequests 
known to have been made in exist- 
ing wills should bring this total to 
more than $600,000. 

The Foundation, believing that 
the time has come to expand its 
sphere of usefulness and acquaint a 
wider public with its work, has em- 
barked upon a plan to secure a city- 
wide knowledge and use of its facili- 
ties as a medium for charitable gifts 
and bequests. 

While the Cambridge Foundation 
is not engaged and will not engage 
in any money-raising campaign, it is 
clear that a steady growth in the 
amount of the Foundation’s funds 
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would guarantee a firmer financial 
base for good Cambridge causes, 
both now and in the future. This 
growth can come both from large 
gifts and small since the Foundation 
is equipped to manage and allocate 
funds of any size. It is obvious, of 
course, that a number of small gifts, 
when combined, will form a_ pool 
whose wise investment can make 
substantial sums available for char- 
itable purposes in Cambridge. 

It is significant that the commun- 
ity trusts in other American cities 
are showing a steady growth as more 
and more donors come to recognize 
their value as a channel for charit- 
able gifts and ‘bequests. There are 
some 100 of these community trusts 


OUR 


SEARS 


ROEBUCK AND CO 


in successful operation, and about 
one half of them are entrusted with 
a total of over $100,000,000 in char- 
itable funds. 

The growth of all these commun- 
ity trusts in other cities testifies to 
the fact that such trusts, in a unique 
way, meet the problems of donors 
who want to make sure that their 
gifts are wisely managed and wisely 
applied. 

Their growth also is a challenge 
to Cambridge people to use the Cam- 
bridge Foundation as a means of 
giving a continuous and expanding 
endowment to charitable work in 
their own city, both now and in a 
future whose needs are as yet un- 
known. 


GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


You can't lose at Sears. In the first place, all Sears merchandise is first quality. 
It is made to the rigid specifications of our own engineers. All Sears items are 
triple-tested in our own modern Laboratory—where merchandise must prove its 
strength or confess its weakness. You would think that all this would be enough— 
but it doesn't satisfy Sears. We say to you in all sincerity and good faith: “If 
anything you ever get from Sears doesn't make good—SEARS WILL!" Sears will 
cheerfully and promptly refund your money, if you don't get complete satisfac- 
tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with "Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back.” 


SEARS 


OPEN THURSDAY and 
SATURDAY NIGHTS 


1815 MASS. AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE TR 6-4010 
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Philip R. Morss, Vice-President of Simplex Wire & Cable Co., who con- 
ducted a series of Industrial Safety meetings for the Massachusetts Safety 
Council. These meetings were held in the Chamber Lounge, and were 
attended by many members of Cambridge industry. In addition to talks on 
industrial safety, pictures were shown on the screen and demonstrations 
Were given with the objects on the table. The skeleton in the box is used 
to demonstrate the proper methods of lifting. Mr. Morss also is Chairman 
of the Chamber’s Industrial Fire & Safety Committee. 





Factory Trucks 
Electric Hoists 
Motors 
Materiel Handling 
Equipment 


OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
Main and Portland Sts. 
TR owbridge 6-7540 








Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 


212 Binney St., Cambridge 
TR owbridge 6-6510 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The May 31 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Industries, 
covering the period from mid-April to mid-May, 1950 states: 

After having declined 0.3% from mid-March to mid-April, the “Retail 
Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large Massachusetts Cities” 
showed a reversal of this trend for the mid-April to mid-May period at- 
tributable to a very sharp increase in average food prices. 

The combined index of 158.2 for mid-May was 0.6% above that of 
mid-April; 60.0% above that of January, 1941; 1.1% above January, 1950 
but was, however, 0.6% under that of one year ago. 

FOOD: The food index for May, 1950 showed an overall percentage 
increase of 1.9% in direct contrast to an 0.7% decline for April. Meats 
showed a sharp rise of 6.8%, every item in this section of the index showing 
higher average prices ranging from 1.6% on salt pork to a high of 13.38% 
on pork chops. The cereal and bakery section advanced fractionally due to 
slightly higher average prices on corn flakes and some cookies and crackers. 
Declines were noted as follows: 1.7% in poultry; 4.7% in fish; 0.2% in dairy 
products, due to slightly lower prices of butter, cheese and evaporated milk; 
2.9% in eggs and 1.4% in the fruit and vegetable section. In the beverage 
section, average coffee prices continued to fall off slightly while no change 
was noted in the fats and oils and sugar and sweets sections. 

CLOTHING: A very slight downward trend in the price of men’s work 
trousers, hats, hose and boys’ polo shirts together with women’s house- 
dresses, underwear and girls’ pajamas caused the combined clothing index 
to decline about 0.1%. 

SHELTER: The shelter index continued its gradual but moderate 
advance. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Seasonal decreases in the price of anthracite, coke, 
range oil and fuel oil caused the fuel and light section to decline 1.8%. 

SUNDRIES: An advance in average retail gasoline prices was not 
sufficient to reflect a change in the sundries index. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


April 1950 
Jan. 1941 May 1949 May 1950 May 1950 
O00. filha eee 86.2 185.6 181.2 1.9 
SlOthin o) 5 .cueawee uae 101.1 187.0 178.3 0.1* 
MITEL LPT 2 2.0 ius sonia 107.7 Bie 120.9 0.08 
Boel, @:Lichizase-wsee 112.8 165.1 165.9 1.8* 
DBUNGTICS eee es ys 138.6 142.4 0.0 
Gombineda mac .se das 159.2 158.2 0.6 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 
May, 1950—$.6321 
*Indicates Decrease 





99 First Street TR. 6-3623 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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Quality Fuel For Over 50 Years 
MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
COAL 
OIL 
COKE 


OIL BURNERS 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


: Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Nominations 
HE Committee to Nominate Di- 
rectors to replace the eight Di- 
rectors retiring September 20, 1950, 
and also to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Henry P. 

Rourke, has submitted its selec- 
tion, which appears on the opposite 
page. 

Mr. Dwyer, who was elected by 
the Directors to serve until the next 
general election, has been nominated 
to complete Mr. O’Rourke’s term. 

The eight Directors elected will 
serve a three-year term, beginning 
October 1, 1950. The Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce has a 24- 
member Board, and eight Directors 
are elected each year. 


A MOST PLEASING 
ASSORTMENT 


* CHOCOLATES 


Made by 


Sovell + Covel 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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To allow for any additional nomi- 
nations for Directors, Article II, Sec- 
tion 3 of the By-Laws provides: 
“Any ten or more Active members 
may propose nominees for Directors 
by submitting such proposals in 
writing, signed by all sponsoring 
members, to the Clerk not later than 
ten (10) days following publication 
of list of nominees certified by the 
“lerk. The Clerk shall certify such 
lists and cause the names to be in- 
cluded on the official ballot.” 


The election of new Directors will 
take place by: mailed ballot. All vot- 
ing members will be provided with 
certified ballots issued under the 
cirection of the Election Committee. 





LOANS 


FOR BUSINESS 
AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following list of names is the selection of the Nominating Committee 
for the Board of Directors of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce to take 
the place of the present Directors retiring September 30, 1950. 


F. Marsena Butts Hans L. Carstensen 
President President 
Butts and Ordway Co. Carstein Coal Co. 
200 Sixth Street 47 Cogswell Avenue 
Hollis G. Gerrish R. Colin MacLaurin 
President 


Personnel Officer 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
77 Massachusetts Avenue 


Squirrel Brand Co. 
10-12 Boardman Street 


John H. McManus 
General Manager John V. O’Leary 


Treasurer 
Reece raat eIPAny. Cambridge Fed. Sav. & Loan Asso. 


38A Brattle Street 
Quincy W. Wales 


Chairman of Board Benjamin P. Wild 
Brown-Wales Co. Roofing Contractor 
165 Rindge Avenue Extension 142 Cherry Street 


James J. Dwyer, President, Stone & Forsyth Company 


_ (Two-Year Term to fill unexpired term of Henry P. O’Rourke, resigned) 


Committee to Nominate Directors 
) Charles M. Fosgate, Chairman 
| Paul R. Corcoran A. Oram Fulton 
Robert R. Duncan William H. Vogler 
This list was certified on June 8, 1950 by 
(Signed) WILLIAM B. SLEMMER, Clerk 






. See opposite page for method of submitting further nominations. 
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A view of the remodeled interior of the Reliance Cooperative Bank on 
Dunster Street. Although the new portion of the bank not shown in the - 
picture is exquisite, visitors have been intrigued by the mural shown above. 
The peace and quiet of the country scene is an invitation to save for the 
day of retirement. The colorful scene is not only cooling to look at but 
breathes cool air into the banking quarters through the rectangular louvers 
of the air conditioning system installed by our member company, Delbrook 


Ventilating Co. J. J. Powers Co., member of the Chamber, was the general 
contractor. 





Commercial Advertising 
DAVID W. NILSSON 


Commercial Photographer 


149 Sidney Street 
KI. 7-7675 


Illustration — Color fe FAMOUS 
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A JOB IN CAMBRIDGE 


ARTHUR P. McLELLAN, Manager 
Cambridge Office, Division of Employment Security 


HE Church Street office of the 

State Employment Service has 
noticed recently a growing tendency 
of young applicants, particularly 
recent high school or college gradu- 
ates, to indicate a preference for 
work “in Cambridge.”” While any job 
opening in the Metropolitan area 
would be welcomed, this expression 
of preference shows that there is an 
urge to become integrated with the 
home community and go along with 
it in its commercial and industrial 
progress. In other words, they want 
to belong! So the Cambridge office 
bends every effort toward placing 
them with local employers. It is the 
local medium of exchange; the place 
where their actual and _ potential 
skills are assembled in a readable 
pattern so that prompt and adequate 
selection may be made. 

In addition to the younger group, 
the local office files contain the work- 
histories of hundreds of competent, 
proven workers whose skills and ed- 
ucational attainments qualify them 
for jobs ranging from the profes- 
sional and technical through all the 
ramifications of human _ activity. 
There are engineers, salespeople and 
managerial personnel. Looking fur- 
ther, we find skilled mechanics and 
experienced helpers; and then come 
to a large reservoir of relatively un- 
trained men and women who earn- 


_ estly seek a chance to enter into pro- 


ductive and profitable work. 


As schools close, the high school 
and college groups call upon the 
State Employment Service for aid in 
selecting the right job. At applica- 
tion interviews, the employment office 
staff members and counselors note 
stucent abilities and interests. Tests 
to determine special or general ap- 
titudes may be arranged. Informa- 
tion on fields of work in which the 
student shows interest or aptitude 
is given. Occupations are analyzed, 
both in the light of their demands on 
the students’ abilities and the satis- 
faction they give in accomplishment. 


The occupational tests used by the 
Service measure ten aptitudes and 
have been validated for twenty fields 
of work and for about 2000 specific 
occupations. Results of tests are 
given to the student and, if re- 
quested, to the local school guidance 
officer. 

Counseling in the Cambridge office 
is under the direction of Miss Ethel 
E. Scanlan, widely known in person- 
nel circles. Miss Scanlan also ar- 
ranges for and interprets the occu- 
pational testing program. 


In recent issues of the Magazine, 
the work of the State Employment 
Service has been described, and the 
advantages and benefits accruing 
both to employers and workers from 
using it stressed. Here in the Cam- 
bridge office is a current listing of 
available workers, classified by de- 
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grees of occupational skill. It is the 
only such compilation in the city. 
When you need a worker, the use 
of this listing is yours without fee. 
You have already paid for it with 
your taxes. Why not use it? 


This listing is the one which. con- 
tains the names of your neighbors; 
the folks who want A JOB IN CAM- 
). RIDGE. Why not reach for that 
telephone and call KI 7-7757 when 
you have a job opening to fill. 





Lifebuoy with its Purifying Ingredient 





GETS SKIN CLEANER 


STOPS ‘‘B.0.’’as no other leading soap can! 






















Lifebuoy is used in 
the homes of 40 million 
considerate Americans 


Doctors proved it in 820 tests! 
The cleaner you get your skin, the 
safer you are from ‘‘B.O.”’ (body 
odor). Dectors had people take 
daily baths with different soaps, 
and compared the protection each 
soap gave...proved you are clean- 
er, safer from ‘‘B.O.’’ when you 
bathe daily with Lifebuoy. It’s 
more effective than any other lead-— 
ing soap against the ‘‘invisible 
dirt’’ that brings on ‘‘B.O@ 
Lifebuoy is milder, faster-lather- 
ing, too! Buy Lifebuoy today! 


Try Big New BATH Size 
LIFEBUOY 


Another Fine 
Product of 
Lever Brothers 
Company 


USE IT DAILY! 
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New Series 


NE of the reasons industry has 

been seeking locations in Cam- 
bridge the past few years has been 
the reputation built up by employees 
and employers in the city for good 
labor relations. This has been due 
to the high type of employee in our 
plants and the efforts on the part of 
management to create a mutual con- 
fidence. 

Various methods have been used 
to acquaint the employee with the 
company in which he is employed. 
Several companies have monthly 
house organs. Some believe that em- 
ployee meetings are the best med- 
ium, and others find that plant visi- 
tations are welcomed. Employee let- 
ters and bulletin boards also are 
used. The latest activity in many 
companies is to teach basic eco- 
nomics to production workers and 
supervisors so they may better 
understand business and its prob- 
: lems. 
In the next several issues of “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” we hope 
to present some of the best pro- 
_ grams in actual operation. Good em- 
_ ployer-employee relations are vital 
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to the success of Cambridge busi- 
ness. These are not possible if there 
is misunderstanding, misinformation 
and consequent dissatisfaction aris- 
ing therefrom. 

Will you tell us how you tell your 
story to your employees and the 
community? What does your com- 
pany do to better employer-employee 
relations? Help others by sharing 
your experience. Company names 
will not be used without permission. 


.) 

Traffic 

GROUP of Chamber members 

interested in traffic and trans- 
portation problems met with Presi- 
dent Nickels and Mark Fortune, 
Planning Director of the City of 
Cambridge. The.three most pressing 
»roblems which developed were, (1) 
parking areas for the _ business 
squares which will be discussed by a 
Retail Group, (2) double parking in 
several areas of the city, and (3) 
the completion of the bus route to 
Lechmere Square. 

With the advent of more shopping 
centers the retailers in the Harvard 
Square and Central Square areas 
are becoming duly alarmed at the 
lack of parking space. As stated this 
is a problem that the Chamber’s 
Traffic and Transportation Commit- 
tee must study. 

The double and illegal parking 
problem will receive more attention. 
The re-creation of a traffic board by 
the City Manager should greatly im- 
prove traffic conditions. Several 
members have complained of the use 
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of their private parking areas by 
non-employees. If they will post a 
“private parking—no_ trespassing” 
sign and notify the police depart- 
ment of violations, we have been 
assured of prompt action. 

In 1949 the Chamber’s Traffic and 
Transportation Committee had to be 
satisfied with the Kendall Square to 
Jordan Marsh bus line. At the time 
it was felt that the most necessary 
link in the transportation system 
was a direct line from Kendall 
Square to Lechmere Square. Not only 
would this service save several thou- 
sand Cambridge employees who live 
in the Somerville, Medford area 
from going into Boston and then 
out to Lechmere Square, but it would 
give much needed transportation to 
that area. Our 1949 survey showed 
that exclusive of The Carter’s Ink 
Company and Ginn and Company 
employees (now served by a shuttle 
bus), there are 1554 employees in 
the area who used the MTA system. 
With the possibility of another one 
thousand employees in the buildings 
now being constructed on Cambridge 
Parkway, there is a definite demand 
for a Kendall to Lechmere bus ser- 
vice. 

\ 
Air Ports 


T a special meeting of the Cam- 

bridge City Council and the 
Planning Board, Professor Bollinger 
of Harvard discussed the Helioplane. 
This new type of plane, developed 
by Professor Otto Koppen of M.L.T., 
has the ability to land and take off on 
a tennis court size area. It makes no 


more noise than a passing automo- 
bile. Because of these features the 
Planning Board has given thought 
to planning one or more miniature 
airports in Cambridge to handle heli- 
copters and planes similar to the 
Helioplane. 

For a number of years to come the 
use of the plane would be primarily 
commercial and one of the questions 
asked was, “What interest will the 
industrialists have in a plane of this 
type?” Rather than go into a lengthy 
story of the merits and uses of the 
Helioplane it is suggested that those 
interested call the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Chamber, who was pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

If adequate interest is expressed 
it would be possible to establish an 
airport commission and apply for 
State and Federal funds for the site 
or sites selected. The City Council 
and Planning Board will become ac- 
tive in the matter only if they can 
be shown that airfields of this type 
will benefit Cambridge. 


® 

Why Wait? 
HIS is a State election year. If — 
you are not registered and wish 
to vote in the primaries, go to the 
Election Commission office at 362 
Green Street (Central Square) and 
register before August 18. The office 
will be open again between the 21st _ 
of September and the 6th of Octo- — 
ber. Why wait? Register now! 





Chamber office closed Saturday 
during June-July-August 
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Dewey and Almy 

HE lead article in the April issue 

of “Industry” is about the Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Company, with 
story, pictures (both colored, and 
black and white), and charts telling 
of the tremendous growth. of the 
company, its products and plant. The 
same issue also contains an article 
by Bradley Dewey entitled, “Indus- 
try’s Bigness is Nation’s Hope.” 
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Cambridge Statistics 

HE May report of the Massachu- 

setts Department of Labor and 
Industries, showing Employment and 
Payroll Earnings in the 14 leading 
cities of the State, gives the follow- 
ing figures for Cambridge. The 
figures are not complete and show 
trends when compared with. previous 
issues of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge”. 


Percentage Change 





Reporting Weekly from March 

Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

208 19,311 $1,047,764 —0.1 +1.5 

BPANTTACLULING sc..c0c005ccses00000 et 12,094 670,765 —1.6 —1.3 

Wholesale & Retail Trade 49 2,024 94,854 +1.4 +1.1 

MREEILTILCCION Scoczececcvrevscvsscesses 45 768 59,920 + 30.4 + 68.1 

All Other Classes..............+. 37 4,425 222,020 Us —0.4 
*Percent change negligible. 

Warren Brothers Roads Co. | now... 


Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated — Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 


Fabricating and Machine Shops 


32 Potter Street 
Executive Offices 


88 Memorial Drive 
Incorporated 1900 


Tel.: TR owbridge 6-4320 


TWO 


Department Stores 
to serve you 


Cam bridge 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CENTRAL SQUARE 
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Health Service Popular 


By Howard F. Miller, Physical Director 


OR the next few months the 

slogan of the Cambridge YMCA 
Health Service Department is ‘Beat 
the Heat”. Since the opening on 
February 1st the “Health Center” at 
the Y has proved a popular place 
for business men to enjoy an invig- 
orating tune-up with a weight re- 
ducing “Steam Bath”, a “Sun Tan 
exposure”, or a relaxing massage. 
Physiotherapist, J. Lee Gould, who 
is director of the Health Club, is 
concentrating his efforts on making 
a Summer Special a popular way to 
“Beat the Heat”. If you are wonder- 
ing how this is possible, why not 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 








drop into the Y and see for your- 
self? Take this special, which con- 
sists of a steam bath to rid your 
body of waste fluids that ooze out 
during the heat, then a cold shower, 
followed by a cooling alcohol men- 
thol rub. Then perhaps you may 
want to take an invigorating dip in 
the Y pool which holds 55,000 gal- 
lons of cool filtered water to pep you 
up. If you have another 15 minutes 
you can catch a few winks in the 
rest room. It all adds up and really 
cools you off. 

Recently the Health Service com- 
mittee made up of Cambridge busi- 


F PLENTY OF 
USE UN'S FOR 


CAIN'S 


Mayonnaise 
Potato Chips 
Horse-Radish 
Sweet Relish 
Sandwich Spread 


MADE in CAMBRIDGE 


For Discriminating People Everywhere 
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ness men, several of whom are 
Chamber members, gave this newe 
Health Club their official approval. 
Those men who have made use of 
the services offered are convinced 
that it is a “must” for the busy 
business men who want to keep 
physically fit. During the year the 
various features of the Health Club 
will be explained in detail in the 
Chamber magazine. In a few days 
each Chamber member will receive 
a postcard pass to drop into the Y 
and try a summer “Beat the Heat” 
special at no charge. I hope the Cam- 
bridge YMCA will be able to serve 
you in your Health program, and I 
am certain the Y staff will be ready 
to meet you anytime. The health 


STORER 
DAMON & 
INC. 


LUND, 





INSURANCE 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 


Beat the Heat’ 
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department hours are daily 11:00 
A.M. to 9:00 P.M. and Saturday 
from 10:00 A.M. until 7:00 P.M. or 
you may phone for an appointment. 


@ 
Winners 
HARLES Gilman & Sons, Whole- 
sale Liquor Distributors, located 
at 12 Emily Street, received the top 
$1000 prize from Harwood Distillers 
in the ‘Winner Take All” contest. 
The money will be divided among 
the firm’s salesmen. 


SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS 
THEY SUPPORT US 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Please Add To Roster Roster Changes 
The John Bonner Co. : LEASE make the following 


92 Broadway 
John Bonner 
Sponsored by John F. Couming 


Hafco 
1955 Mass. Avenue 

H. Fletcher Coleman 
Sponsored by John F. Couming 


Gregstrom Corp. 
386 Dickinson Street 
Arthur Gregson 
Sponsored by John F. Couming 


George Lawrence, Inc. 
13 Landsdowne Street 
George A. Downey 


Sponsored by Timothy W. Good, Jr. 


John L. McAdams 
283a Broadway 
Sponsored by J. Henry Finger 


Miller Electric Service Co. 
145 Pearl Street 
Roy A. Miller 
Sponsored by Benjamin P. Wild 


National Cash Market 
927 Mass. Avenue 
Anthony Renda 
Sponsored by C. Richard Smart 


North. Cambridge Motor Sales, Inc. 


2355 Mass. Avenue 
Frank Harkins 
Sponsored by William H. Coss 


Sanitary Products Corp. 
238 Main Street 
Harry M. Chatto 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


changes in your Roster. Many 
of these changes were discovered by 
Membership Club members’ when 
calling on the company. 

Retail Stores Delivery, Inc., 144 
Second Street has new telephone 
number—UN 4-9850. Same telephone 
number for Stone’s Express, Inc. 

New contact member on Harvard 
Automobile Co.—William L. Furniss. 
Replaces Elwyn S. Furniss. 

Electronic Heating Corp. has 
moved to 66 Needham Street, New- 
ton Highlands, Mass. 

Mr. Harry Block is the new man- 
ager for Enterprise Dept. Stores. He 
replaces Mr. Samuel Zibbell. 

The new contact member for the 
Liberty Electric Supply Co. is Julius 
Silverman. He_ replaces Robert 
Beroff. 


Mr. David M. Brown is the new 
contact member for C. A. Swanson 
& Sons, Inc. of Mass. 

The correct name of the contact 
member for Bingham Brothers Com- 
pany is David S. Hamilton, Man- 
ager. 

The correct name of the contact 
member for Burton-Rogers Co. is— 
C. W. Burton, who is Treasurer. 

The correct name of the contact 
member for Pitcher & Company, Inc. 
is Thacher Jenney, President. 


Johnson Re-Elected 


HE Cambridge Street Business 

Men’s Association re-elected 
Raymond P. Johnson as its Presi- 
dent. 
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Seldom seen view of the new $3,000,000 apartment nearing completion on 
Memorial Drive. Of the many thousands who pass the front of the building 
during the week, few pass the rear, which is shown above. The purpose of 
the picture is to show the method of handling the parking problem. In 
addition to the parking area shown, there are ramps to another deck below. 
While the ideal method is to garden-plot the top of the sunken garage, it is 

not possible in this area where land is at a premium. Cars shown in the 
parking area belong to the workmen on the job. 








| Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 
of Every Description 





Cambridge Screw Co. 


63 Potter Street SEVEN-UP BOTTLING CO. 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 141 Hampshire St. KI. 7-3400 
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New Members 
LOVERLEAF Caterers, 12 Con- 
cord Lane, Cambridge, for three 
years have catered to industry, ban- 
quets, schools, outings, and athletic 
functions. This company’s business 
is food and methods of serving. Our 
contact member is Vincent R. Cel- 
lucci. 
a2 To Oe oe ae 
The Glidden Company, with gen- 
eral offices at Cleveland, Ohio and 
thirty-five manufacturing plants 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, has recently moved its New 
England Division to 265 Third 
Street, Cambridge, after being lo- 
cated in the City of Boston for many 
years. The firm manufactures a com- 
plete line of nationally-known paint 
products, servicing dealers, distribu- 
tors, contractors, industrial and in- 
stitutional accounts. Our contact 
member is Leslie M. Flint, Manager. 
*k k K *k 
Elm Farms Food Company, oper- 
ators of Elm Farms Manhattan 
Market in Central Square, recently 
acquired the United Markets, Inc., 
of which Manhattan Market was a 
part. The contact member is Ells- 
worth H. Sherin, Merchandising Di- 
rector, who is located at the main 
office at 600 Columbia Road, Dor- 


chester. 


Bolt Beranek and Newman, Con- 
sultants in Acoustics, are engaged 
in research and engineering on arch- 
itectural acoustic design, industrial 
noise control, acoustic instruments 


JUNE 


and ultrasonics. Serving architectural 
firms and industries on a national 
scale, their Cambridge clients in- 
clude the General Radio Company, 
the Ultrasonic Corporation, and The 
Architects Collaborative. The part- 
ners, Richard H. Bolt, Leo L. Bera- 
nek, and Robert B. Newman, also 
are faculty members of M. I. T. in 
the Departments of Physics, Elec- 
trical Engineering, and Architec- 
ture, respectively. Our contact mem- 
ber is Richard H. Bolt. 


@ 
Rates Reduced 
HE Cambridge Gas Light Com- 
pany recently reduced gas rates, 
and it is estimated this will save the 
50,000 customers a total of $125,180. 
The reduction was made possible 
by reconstruction to a high heat 
unit basis and to a change-over to 
the use of heavy oil in the manu- 
facture of gas. 
ce 


Bob Welch, Jr. 
ROM the column “Scene and 
Heard on the Hill’, written by 
Edward Devin in the June 11 issue 
of the Boston Herald, we clipped the 
following item about one of the 
Chamber’s Directors: 

BRAIN TRUSTER: What grade 
of school were you in at the age of 
12? ... Well, at that age Robert 
H. W. Welch, Jr., of Belmont, Cam- 
bridge candy manufacturer and can- 
didate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for lieutenant governor, entered 
the University of North Carolina as 
a freshman student . .. He was still 
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wearing knee pants (remember 
them?) in his junior year in college 
and was graduated at the ripe old 
age of 16... He is the youngest 
graduate in the history of the oldest 
state university (1789). 

Welch entered the United 


States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


at the age of 17 and was a midship- 
man there during the World War I 
years of 1917-19. ... He resigned with 
an excellent record after the war to 
study at Harvard Law School. . . 
Now 50, he is still an avid student 
with government as his favorite 
topic. 


Elected President 
ARL E. Thoresen, 39 Sewell 
Woods Road, Melrose, was 
elected President of the Boston 
Chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants at the annual 
meeting held recently at the Hotel 
Commander, Cambridge. 
“Mr. Thoresen has been active in 
the affairs of the Boston Chapter for 
a number of years, having served 
successively as Treasurer and Vice 
President of the organization. Also 
he served as Director of the group 
for several years prior to his ap- 
pointment as an officer. 
_ Mr. Thoresen is Treasurer of the 
Cambridge Paper Box Company in 
Cambridge. He is a member of the 
Cambridge Rotary Club; has served 
for several years on the Cambridge 
_Chamber of Commerce Auditing 
Committee; the National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association; the Na- 
tional Fibre and Tube Association, 
and the Carton Credit Bureau. 


Building Booms 
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$1,059,650 

URING the month of May 

building permits with a total 
valuation of $1,059,650 were issued. 
There are more to come, as in this 
amount there is only $160,000 of the 
new water-front development which 
will eventually aggregate over $1,- 
000,000. The largest permit was for 
$650,000 and was issued to the Cen- 
tral Square Building Corp. for con- 
struction of the store and office 
building at 6381-641 Massachusetts 
Avenue to house the Woolworth. 
Company. Another sizeable permit. 
was that to the United Carr Fas- 
tener Corporation for a new addi- 
tion to the present buildings at 31 
Ames Street. The Daggett Trust, 400 
Main Street, also plans an addition 
valued at $50,000. Of the _ total 
amount of over a million dollars, 
only $17,100 is for dwelling units (2 
single houses). 


Selected 
ALPH K. Pomeroy, Safety En- 


gineer of the John P. Squire 
Company of Cambridge, was chosen 
by the J. Walter Thompson Company 
of New York as as ubject to be used 
in the agency’s current campaign in 
behalf of The Institute of Life In- 
surance. 

The Institute message is designed 
to illustrate the fact that the real 
source of individual security is the 
individual’s own ingenuity and per- 
sistence in pursuing the goal he set 
for himself and not relying on others 
to achieve security for him. 

Mr. Pomeroy started at Squire’s in 
1938 as a meat trimmer. 
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THINKING AHEAD IN RETAILING 


HE following excerpts were 

taken from the address by Pro- 
fessor Malcolm P. McNair on the 
occasion of his appointment to the 
Lincoln Filene Professorship of Re- 
tailing, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 
The complete address is available at 
the Publicity Department, Harvard 
University. 

“. . . Looking to the future, how 
can retailing do its job better? How 
can it be more efficient? One meas- 
ure of efficiency is the margin re- 
quired to cover costs and provide the 
profits necessary to stimulate en- 
deavor ... The size of the margin 
is not the only measure of efficiency 
and not necessarily a good measure 
of efficiency, since effective perfor- 
mance of retailing’s part in facili- 
tating the growth of the total econ- 
omy may well require at some points 
higher costs and higher margins. 
Nevertheless, where operating costs 
and margins have been lowered, and 
where at the same time there is evi- 
dence that consumers, manufac- 
turers, and employees are being well 
served by the distribution job that 
is being done, then it is proper to 
regard decreased margins as evi- 
dence of improved social efficiency. 
One notable instance is in the dis- 
tribution of food. 


* - * ES * 


Food chains are not the only retail 
organizations leading the way to- 
ward lower margins. The mail-order 


chains, some of the variety and dry 
goods chains exert substantial pres- 
sure toward lower margins. 

One of the clues to increasing re- 
tail productivity may be found in 
the experience of the large mass dis- 
tributors, particularly the food 
chains. Reference has already been 
made to the phenomenal increase in 
productivity which has accompanied 
the introduction of self-service in 
the retail food business. Obtaining 
increased productivity by making 
customers themselves perform part 
of the distribution task is not a new 
idea. It was discovered long ago in 
the mail-order business. But despite 
the willingness of consumers to put 
up with some inconvenience and do 
some extra work in order to buy 
goods at low prices from mail-order 
catalogues, the opinion long  per- 
sisted that customers of retail stores 
did not like self-service. No more 
than 20 years ago, when self-service 
in the grocery business seemed to be 
only an orphan brain child of Clar- 
ence Saunders, all the big food 
chains were very sure that their cus- 
tomers did not want self-service. 
Then came the supermarket version 


of self-service, and within a rela-_ 


tively few years the big food chains 
had to scramble madly to climb on 
the self-service band wagon. Un- 
doubtedly this development reflected 
a change in consumer buying habits, 


but it is probable that the major 


change in consumer buying habits 
was brought about not by the self- 


; 


, 


‘is rather 
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service idea alone but to an equal 
or greater extent by the improve- 
ments in display and arrangement 
of merchandise, in types of fixtures, 
and in the packaging and prepara- 
tion of goods for sale—all of which 
accompanied and grew up around 
the self-service concept in super- 
markets. 


It is particularly significant that 
the advantages of the supermarket 
type of selling have appeared not 
only in the payroll savings arising 
from the reduction in front-store 
personnel, but even more notably in 
the sales increases resulting from 
the greater variety of merchandise 
purchased and the _ substantially 
larger size of the average sales 
transaction. Estimates of the pro- 
portion of the average sales check 
which is represented by unpremedi- 
tated or spur-of-the-moment  pur- 
chases run as high as 30% or 40%. 
Considering the many years during 
Which “impulse merchandise” and 
“suggestion selling” have been catch 
words around department stores, it 
ironical that it has re- 
mained for the self-service super- 
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markets really to prove that the 
virtues of impulse merchandise and 
suggestion selling are most fully 
realized when the merchandise, the 
display, the fixtures, and the cus- 
tomers themselves do the job with- 
out the intervention of any sales- 
people. 

Salespeople are at once one of the 
most expensive and one of the least 
efficient parts of department store 
organization. Practically every sur- 
vey made shows large chunks of 
salespeoples’ time spent merely in 
idleness while waiting for customers, 
or merely in performing tasks of a 
mechanical, routine nature. Like- 
wise, surveys of selling service al- 
most invariably show that present- 
day salespeople are woefully weak 
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on so-called suggestion selling, and 
indeed on most of the techniques of 
really creative salesmanship. This is 
the kind of problem which the 
variety chains originally sought to 
cope with by selling merchandise at 
such low price limits as to require 
no salesmanship and by employing 
relative low-paid help to stand be- 
hind the counters and ring the cash 
registers. In one of the early studies 
of the variety chain business in the 
middle 1930’s, I commented on this 
method of doing business as follows: 


... Although merchandise of low 
unit value is supposed to sell itself 
primarily on a display basis, there 
is a certain inescapable minimum 
of physical work involved in man- 
ning the counters, wrapping mer- 
chandise, and making change. Where 
the average unit of sale is very low, 
the percentage relationship of this 
inevitable minimum of work to the 
retail sales value is high. Some- 
where above the point of the very 
low average sales transaction there 
is an optimum size of average sale 
not so large as to run seriously into 
the need for more salesmanship and 
greater knowledge of merchandise 
and yet high enough to escape the 
disadvantage just mentioned. A 
management which can successfully 
achieve approximation of this point 
will be able to lower the expense 
rate. 

At the time this paragraph was 
written (1936), development was al- 
ready proceeding in two different 
ways from the situation there de- 
scribed. In the first place, the variety 


chains themselves were rapidly pro- 
ceeding to prove the point of the 
foregoing comment by raising their 
price limits and introducing mer- 
chandise of greater and greater unit 
value, a policy which, incidentally, 
has been placing these enterprises 
much more fully in competition 
with department stores on many 
lines of goods. Simultaneously, the 
even more significant development 
was the movement in the supermar- 
kets to dispense with any salesforce 
as such, specializing labor on the 
routine mechanical tasks and leav- 
ing it to the merchandise itself, the 
fixtures, the display, and the cus- 
tomers to accomplish. the selling. 


The productivity angle in this de- 
velopment is that a retail organiza- 
tion can get greater productivity out 
of people employed behind the scenes 
in preparing merchandise for effec- 
tive self-selling than it can from 
people employed out in front sup- 
posedly to exercise alleged salesman- 
Ship on an irregular flow of cus- 
tomers. 


Department stores are so _ thor- 
oughly in the habit of thinking of 
themselves as service institutions 
that the word “self-service” has bad 
connotations; hence, experiments 
along this line in the department 
store field have been quite limited. 
Suppose, however, that instead of 
“self-service” we talk about “pre- 
selection.”” And suppose that we vis- 
ualize open display fixtures which 
will show our full range of stock to 
advantage, with attractive packag- 
ing and display, and with needed in- 


_ traditional 
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formational and promotional ma- 
terial about the merchandise in- 


cluded on packages and signs; and 
suppose we visualize a few customer 
advisors or sales hostesses scattered 
about the floor; and suppose we vis- 
ualize a service desk to which the 
customer can take her selection of 
merchandise and have the sale con- 
summated rapidly by people who 
Specialize solely in that kind of 
work, using the most up-to-date and 
speedy mechanical equipment. I 
don’t think that this is by any 
means an impossible picture, and I 
think it has great advantages not 
only from the standpoint of produc- 
tivity but also from the standpoint 
of consumer satisfaction and_ in- 
creased sales volume. I am _ con- 
vinced that department stores must 
find out how to reduce customer time 
per transaction, and I am convinced 
that the sales counter with a row 
of salespeople all at fixed stations 
behind the counter is today entirely 
obsolete. 


As a corollary to the foregoing, we 


‘may, in looking for increased pro- 


ductivity, speculate as to whether a 
somewhat different basis of retail 
merchandise specialization would 
help. By and large, for the period 
between the end of the Civil War 
and the end of World War I, it was 
to group merchandise 
generically for purposes of retail 
selling, i.e., shoe stores, drug stores, 
grocery stores, men’s clothing stores, 


_ tobacco stores, or similarly differ- 
_entiated departments in the case of 


a department store. This kind of 
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specialization was supposed to. ap- 
peal to consumers who bought one 
thing at a time, knew just what they 
wanted, and relied on the specialized 
knowledge and ability of these store 
proprietors or department managers 
to provide the right goods. At least 
as important a reason for this basis 
of division of retail merchandising 
labor, it may be surmized, was the 
simplification of the buying and 
merchandising tasks which the ar- 
rangement permitted. On the buying 
and merchandising side these reasons 
for product specialization probably 
still hold good. It is much less clear 
that they still hold good on the sell- 
ing side: consumers have transfer- 
red a considerable part of their re- 
liance to advertised brands (manu- 
facturers’ or large-scale distribu- 
tors’); they buy more goods, they 
buy them in smaller quantities and 
packages, and hence more often; and 
they have such an enlarged circle of 
activities in this age of rapid trans- 
portation and instantaneous com- 
munication that they begrudge 


spending any length of time shop- 
ping. 
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But whatever the reason, the gen- 
eric merchandise basis of retail sell- 
ing specialization began to break 
down long ago, first and notoriously 
in drug stores and tcbacco stores, 
subsequently in grocery stores, and 
more recently in automobile tire 
stores, gasoline filling stations, and 
supermarket food stores. Thus for 
20 years so-called “scrambled mer- 
chandising” has been a _ growing 
phenomenon, and it no longer sur- 
prises us to read that a prominent 
textile manufacturer is now packag- 
ing towels for sale in supermarkets, 
or to find that a food chain has had 
great success in the sale of orchids, 
or to discover that we can buy lip- 
stick at filling stations. At the same 
time merchandise specialization has 
continued to flourish in some lines, 
e.g., shoes, and to gain some new 
adherents, such as paint stores and 
camera stores. 


What all this suggests is that new 
retail groupings of merchandise may 
be in process of development, based 
on present-day consumer buying 
habits rather than on generic simi- 
larities of goods. If razor blades, 
toothpaste, and men’s shorts are pur- 
chased in much the same hasty pick- 
up fashion as_ cigarettes, why 
shouldn’t large quantities of all of 
them be sold through vending ma- 
chines? Or if the housewife’s atti- 
tude in buying towels, kitchen uten- 
sils, cleansing cream, nylon hosiery, 
and low-price housedresses is not 
appreciably different from the state 
of mind in which she buys canned 
peas, frozen orange juice concen- 


trate, and a loaf of bread, why can- 
not all these goods be sold equally 
well in the self-service supermarket? 
On the other hand, when this same 
customer is selecting an afternoon 
dress for a cocktail party it is un- 
derstandable that she will take much 
more time and will expect quite a 
different type of retail service, in- 
volving personal selling and a wide 
range of selection. 


The point of this somewhat lengthy 
discussion is that total over-all pro-_ 
ductivity in the field of retail dis- 
tribution may be improved if con- 
siderations of the type just sug- 
gested are allowed to govern the 
kinds of goods offered for sale by 
particular methods, instead of the 
traditional groupings based on gen- 
eric merchandise similarities and 
convenience to management. On this 
line of reasoning it is possibly a 
weakness of department stores that 
they have felt constrained to apply 
one uniform method of selling to all 
of their manifold lines of goods, 
have therefore incurred roughly 
similar expense ratios on all of 
them, and consequently have sought 
much the same initial markon per- 
centages. Perhaps a large retailer 
should use half a dozen different 
methods of selling, ranging from 
automatic vending machines, avail- 
able 24 hours a day, through various 
forms of self-service and preselec- 
tion to full personal selling in the 
store and even to house-to-house 
selling in the home. 

In sketching such future possi- 
bilities it is not proposed to lose 
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sight of hard-headed profit consider- 
ations. If towels in a supermarket 
food store will not yield as many 
dollars of gross margin for the 
space they occupy as can be obtained 
from some food line, then out with 
them. The emphasis should be clear- 
ly on the dollars of gross margin, 
not the percentages; and this ad- 
monition may be pertinent for those 
supermarket operators who are -en- 
ticed by the higher percentage 
margins carried by many of the 
nonfood lines. Generally, however, if 
the appraisal of buying habits has 
been correct, the gross margin dol- 
lars will not constitute a problem. 


emer ak ek: ok 


Today we may be on the thresh- 
old of significant changes. No doubt 
the factor of physical human effort 
alwavs will be more important in 
distribution than in production; it is 
not difficult to visualize robot fac- 
tories in many lines of production, 
but it is difficult to visualize robot 
distribution systems. Furthermore, 
as the standard of living advances 
there is every reason to expect a 
greater demand for personal ser- 
vices. This is not to say, however, 


that personal services are equally 


needed for the retail distribution of 


all kinds of merchandise. Obviously, 
it is but a short step from existing 


merchandise selection and payment 


methods in supermarkets to a situa- 


tion in which payment is made me- 


_chanically. And it is not only a short 
| step, it is almost wholly a mechan- 
ical 


step, since the girls at the 


check-out points in a supermarket 
function primarily as automatons 
and the problems of personal contact 
at this stage of the transaction are 
relatively unimportant. 


To be sure, the most ambitious 
effort to establish. the complete me- 
chanical grocery store, namely, the 
widely publicized ‘“Keedoozle” of 
Clarence Saunders, thus far seems 
to be a failure; but the failure is in 
the mechanical area rather than in 
the human area, and in the mean- 
time the development of mechanical 
vending machines is proceeding at a 
rapid pace. Automatic vending ma- 
chines for gum, candy, cigarettes, 
and for bottled soft drinks are an 
old story; but today, machines are 
rapidly appearing for the sale of 
hot and cold drinks mixed on the 
spot, freshly cooked hamburgers and 
frankforts, nylon hosiery, and many 
other items of the quick pick-up 
type. The extension of automatic 
vending machines to relatively low- 
price items enjoying a large and 
steady demand and involving a mini- 
mum of style and size variations, in 
such fields as food, toilet necessities, 
common household supplies, men’s 
furnishings, and women’s apparel, is 
certainly no more than around the 
corner. 

For jobs of record-keeping in re- 
tail distribution, machines of course 
are squarely in the center of the 
picture, with development proceed- 
ing apace. Also for important jobs 
of merchandise handling, mechanical 
devices are coming prominently onto 
the scene. In the larger sense the 
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store of the future will itself be a 
great machine for receiving mer- 
chandise, storing it, preparing it for 
sale, displaying it, and transferring 
it to customers—all with a minimum 
of hurhan physical effort. This con- 
cept of a store represents in my 
opinion a great challenge and a 
great opportunity to store archi- 
tects. One or two prototypes of such. 
stores are already in existence. 

On the application of the machine 
to the sales promotion functions of 
retail distribution, you can easily 
let your imagination run riot with 
the fascinating possibilities of tele- 
vision. The salesman does not have 
to jam his foot in the front door to 
the annoyance of the housewife en- 
gaged in household activities; he is 
right there already ensconced in the 
living room, as soon as the tele- 
vision set is turned on, in a position 
to display and demonstrate his mer- 
chandise visually as well as to de- 
scribe it and make it appeal to con- 
sumer buying motives. Possibilities 
for the link-up of television promo- 
tion with telephone order-taking, 
perhaps through robot mechanisms 
for recording orders, or possibilities 
for the use of television to pave the 
way for house-to-house selling or its 
use to tie in with mail-order selling 
—all of these may be thought of as 
moves in the direction of accom- 
plishing the ultimate in consumer 
convenience, namely, bringing the 
retail distribution function right in- 
to the consumer’s home. 

And so, finally, if I were to go out 
on a limb and try to guess at some 


of the outstanding characteristics of 

retail distribution over the next 25 

years, assuming that peaceful devel- 

opment is possible, I think I’d name 
the following: 

1. Increased variety and diversity 
of retail enterprise, offering sub- 
stantial scope to the entry of 
new concerns into the field. 

2. Predominance of the horizontal- 
ly-plus-vertically integrated mul- 
tiple-store form of operation. 

3. Continued decentralization of the 
department store type of busi- 
ness in the large metropolitan 
centers. 

4. Greater prevalence of automo- 
bile convenience type of loca- 
tions. 

5. Greater use of automatic vend- 
ing, self-service, and preselec- 
tion, with an accompanying fur- 
ther decrease in the ratio of em- 
ployees actually engaged in 
selling. 

6. Greater emphasis on speed and 
convenience of consumer sales 
transactions. 

7. Wider use of mechanical methods 
of merchandise handling and 
record keeping. 

8. More grouping of merchandise 
according to selling considera- 
tions rather than according to 
store buying convenience. 

9. An increase in the productivity 
of personnel, attended by higher 
real wages. 

10. Some small decrease in average 
gross margins as compared with 
the 1930’s and 1940’s. 
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CAMBRIDGE TAX RATE DROPS AGAIN 


HE drop of ten cents in the 

Cambridge tax rate would not 
be too significant unless compared 
with the increases in adjoining cities 
and towns. Only by this method can 
one realize the tremendous advances 
the city has made under City Man- 
ager Col. John B. Atkinson with the 


cooperation of the City Council. 


The ever-increasing cost of muni- 
cipal government in all cities and 
towns gives cause for alarm. Cam- 
bridge is fortunate in that the in- 
dustrial expansion program, started 
many years ago by the Cambridge 
has. kept 
pace with rising costs by constantly 
adding to the total valuation of tax- 
able property. To insure a prosper- 


_ ous future it is necessary that good 


government continue in Cambridge, 


in order to attract more new build- 


ing and to encourage existing com- 
panies to expand present facilities. 

The text of the City Manager’s 
message to the City Council is as 
follows: 

“The Cambridge tax rate for 1950 
has been approved by Commissioner 
Henry F. Long at $39.70, a decrease 
of 10c below 1949. Actually it will 
be $6.60 less than it was in 1941, the 
last year of the Plan B Charter. 
This is the eighth year out of the 
nine years of the Council-Manager 
form of government in Cambridge 
that the tax rate has been decreased. 

“This decrease, while not large, 
stands out in this state, where so 
many cities will have substantial in- 
creases in tax rates this year. Al- 
though several of the cities have not 
yet declared their tax rates, on the 
basis of present information avail- 
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able Cambridge is the only city in 
the entire state which has a tax rate 
lower in 1950 than in 1941. Further- 
more, Cambridge will have one of 
the lowest tax rates of any city in 
the state this year. While adjoining 
cities and towns have increased their 
tax rates from 1941 to 1950, (Arl- 
ington + $15.60, Belmont + $7.60, 
Watertown + $7.40, Boston + 
$23.40, Brookline + $14.50, Somer- 
ville + $15.00, Newton + $8.00), 
Cambricge has decreased its rate 
$6.60. 


“The new tax rate is based on a 
total valuation of approximately 
$209,500,000, which is an increase 
over total valuations of 1949 by ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. 


“There is an increase in Personal 
Property, principally from the Cam- 
bridge Gas and Electric Light Com- 
pany, amounting to approximately 
$2,500,000. The increase on Real 
Estate amounts to approximately 
$4,500,000, of which new construc- 
tion in 1949 accounted for $3,500,- 
000. Alterations in Real Estate were 
responsible for approximately $1,- 
000,000. We have, however, very 
substantial losses in real estate val- 
uations in certain cases, the most 
notable one being the loss of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 valuation 
when the real property of the Met- 
ropolitan Transit Authority was 
made non-taxable by Chapter 572, 
Section 6, of the Acts of 1949. Our 
loss in income from this alone is al- 
most $80,000, which is another sub- 
stantial contribution which Cam- 
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bridge is making to the Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority. 


“The City has been very fortunate 
in attracting a substantial amount 
of new industrial construction, and 
thereby many new jobs to Cam- 
bridge workers, since the end of 
World War II. The total building 
since the end of the war amounts to 
approximately $27,000,000, of which, 
unfortunately, one-half is tax ex- 
empt. However, despite this large 
tax exemption it still leaves a sub- 
stantial net gain for the City. 


“T am pleased to report also there 
is approximately $4,000,000 worth of 
building which is now actually under 
construction, for which permits have 
already been taken out. We have 
every reason to believe our continued 
low tax rate has made a substantial 
contribution in bringing new indus- 
try here and encouraging new build- 
ing in Cambridge. 


“The total Cambridge tax levy for 
1950 is $12,105,260.06, an increase of 
approximately $583,564.26 over 1949. 
Much. of this is accounted for by 
increased charges from the State 
and County, totaling $312,147.68, and 
a good deal of the balance is occa- 
sioned by a substantial increase in 
the personnel of the Police Depart- 
ment, which ultimately will result 
in close to $100,000 per year in- 
crease, and also to the very great 
increase in the Welfare budget. 
Against these substantial increases, 
however, we have an increase in es- 
timated receipts of $526,250.57. If it 
had not been for the tremendous 


1950 


increase in charges beyond our con- 
trol we would have been able, by the 
use of the same amount from the 
Surplus Account, namely $260,000, 
to decrease our tax rate an addi- 
tional $1.00. 

“In a year where employment will 
probably reach its greatest peak in 
this country and where the country 
as a whole is enjoying tremendous 
prosperity, we find that our costs 
for relief, totaling $2,138,760.91, are 
more than double the amount in- 
cluded in the tax levy in the de- 
pression year of 1940. It may be 
well to mention that in that year the 
City borrowed $746,000 for relief 


and thus automatically saved ap- 
proximately $4.50 


increase in the 
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tax rate, which. should have taken 
place at that time. This has since 
been paid off from current income, 
but I still maintain that since relief 
is a continually recurring expense it 
should be included in the annual 
operating expenses, as it is in the 
1950 budget.” 


Save The Date 


N compliance with the constitution 

of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, the Annual Dinner Meet- 
ing must be held between October 1 
and October 15. The tentative date 
for this year’s dinner is Tuesday, 
October 3—the time 6:30 P.M. 
Please reserve this date on your 
calendar. 


now... 


TWO 


Department Stores 
to serve you 


Cam bridge 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CENTRAL SQUARE 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The June 28 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Industries, 
covering the period from mid-May to mid-June, 1950 states: 


With food prices continuing the advance which occurred in the previous 
month, the “Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large 
Massachusetts Cities” for June, 1950, rose 0.9% over that of May, 1950. 
The food index which advanced 1.9% in May rose 2.0% in June, resulting 


in the largest monthly increase in both food and the over-all index since 
July, 1948. 


The combined index number of 159.7 for June, 1950, was 61.5% over 


that of January, 1941; 0.9% over May, 1950, but was 0.2% under that of 
one year ago. 


FOOD: Meats continued to advance but not as sharply as in May. All 
items with the exception of pork chops showed an upward trend. Poultry 
rose 2.8%; fish 1.1%; fruits and vegetables 10.2% and fats and oils 
2.4%. Slightly lower average butter prices caused a 0.4% drop in the dairy 
products section, and another slight easing off in coffee prices lowered the 
beverage section by the same amount. Apples, cabbage, onions and potatoes 
were responsible for the marked increase in the vegetable section with 


green beans, lettuce and spinach. attracting buyers’ attention by substantial 
price declines. 


CLOTHING: The clothing section declined about 0.3% from the previ- 
ous month as slightly lower average prices were noted in some men’s suits, 
shirts, shorts and boys’ polo shirts, coupled with scattered declines in 
women’s slips, hose and dresses. 


SHELTER: The shelter index moved forward at about the same pace 
as the previous month. 


FUEL & LIGHT: With range oil and fuel oil prices advancing on an 


average of 4/10c per gallon, the fuel and light section rose 0.9% over the 
preceding month. 


SUNDRIES: The sundries section remained stationary as in the previ- 
ous month. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


May 1950 
Jan. 1941 June 1949 June 1950 June 1950 
Rood s “cc eee ee 86.2 188.4 184.8 2.0 
Clothing ence 101.1 185.7 Lien 0.3* 
pnelter tn .G tase 107.7 1174 121.0 0.08 
Fuel & Light................ 112.8 163.5 167.4 0.9 
Sundries. es. on es 107.2 138.6 142.4 0.0 
Combined 2 ..i..:.:400be 160.0 159.7 0.9 


98.9 f 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 
June, 1950—$.6262 
*Indicates Decrease 
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New Washington monument in Cambridge, which was unveiled July 3, 1950. 
This marks the spot where George Washington took command of the Conti- 
nental Army 175 years ago. For many years the giant elm, under which 
George Washington took charge of the army, was the focal point for 
visitors to Cambridge. The Elm was removed after it blew down in October 
1923. The spot where one of our nation’s most historic events took place 
now has a permanent marker 16 feet long, 10 feet high and weighs 32 tons. 
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The Benefits of Massage 

HE Health Club at the Cam- 

bridge Y.M.C.A. is fast becom- 
ing a “must” for Cambridge business 
men. Each week new faces appear 
at the “Y” and after taking a steam, 
shower, massage and sun lamp, they 
feel that more of the same once a 
week would keep them feeling in 
tip-top shape. 

The most important feature of the 
services offered at the Health Club 
is the general body massage. Too 
many men associate massage solely 
with weight reducing and with vig- 
orous rough beating. Actually mas- 
sage is one of the most beneficial 
forms of treatment the body can re- 
ceive—when done correctly. 

The main purposes of massage 
are: 

1. Increase in the circulation. 

2. Relaxation or stimulation of 
nerves, here the movements vary 
with the type of massage desired. 

3. Return of normal tone to the 
muscles. 

4. Proper elimination of the waste 
products; this is the result of the 
circulation increase. 

If the average business man, 
young or old, will think over these 
four actions he will find that con- 
trary to popular belief, massage is 
not merely a rub down but rather, 
a medically approved method of 
keeping the systems of the body in 
proper balance. Summer or winter, 
it is a wonderful way to relax and 
yet receive the same results an 
hour’s exercise will give. 

The “Y” Health Club is open daily 


11:00 a.m. to 9 p.m. and Saturdays 
10:00 a.m. to 7 p.m. If you are both- 
ered by sluggishness or run-down 
feeling, or if you are straining too 
hard at the office; drop down to the 
“VY” and see Lee Gould, Director of 
Health, or Howard Miller, Physical 
Director. Both of these men will be 
glad to assist you in any way pos- 
sible. 


® 

Lever Standard 
HE “Lever Standard’, official 
publication of Lever Brothers 
Company, is back again to its usual 
magazine format. The magazine is 
rated as one of the best employee 
publications in the country, and for 
the second consecutive year has re- 
ceived the “Honorable Award” from 
the International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors. Our congratulations to 
the “Lever Standard” as its 31st 
year of publication starts. Chamber 


members may see the magazine on 


the table in the Chamber lounge. 


Civilian Defense 
OUSE No. 2781 (Civil Defense 
Bill) carries an emergency pre- 
amble that makes it effective upon 
its passage and signature of the 
Governor. Cambridge already is 
making plans to reactivate its or- 


ganization and industry will be asked | 


to send a representative to a meet- 


ing shortly after Labor Day, unless 
emergency occurs before that 
time. Plan to designate the person — 


an 


in charge of safety at your plant. 
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Quality Fuel For Over 50 Years 
MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 


COAL 
OIL 
COKE 


OIL BURNERS 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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WHAT CAMBRIDGE POST No. 27 THE 
AMERICAN LEGION HAS DONE FOR CAMBRIDGE 


URING the past thirty years 

Cambridge Post No. 27, The 
American Legion, has been truly 
civic minded. During those three 
decades the Post has made many 
valuable contributions to the people 
of Cambridge. 

Believing that the future strength 
of the Republic depends very largely 
on the health of its children, Cam- 
bridge Post No. 27 presented to the 
School Department of the City a 
complete Dental Clinic fully equip- 
ped with X-ray. This equipment has 
been used for nearly seventy-five 
thousand treatments of school chil- 
dren since its installation in 1943. 

Another very valuable contribu- 
tion was a combination Resuscitator, 
Aspirator and Inhalator given to the 
Fire Department. This combination 
is so constructed that it can be used 
wherever needed,—on the Rescue 
Truck, in a building, railroad yard, 
or wherever the demand for such 
equipment presents itself. 

Among other benefits to the insti- 
tutions of the City are a complete 
Motion Picture Projector and Silver 
Screen as well as a full inter-com- 
munication system to the Cambridge 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium; Oxygen 
Tents to the Cambridge City Hos- 
pital, the first they ever owned; and 
Radio Sets to the Home for the 
Aged and Infirm. 

During the recent war, the Post 


converted three prowl cars of the 
Police Department into First Aid 
Ambulances, and also maintained a 
Disaster Truck manned by Legion- 
naires. This truck and squad did 
valiant work at the Cocoanut Grove 
fire in 1942. 

The Post has given a complete 
Steam Table to the John Adams 
Hospital in Chelsea, which hospital 
serves not only Veterans from Cam- 
bridge but those from all parts of 
the Commonwealth. It has presented 
a complete bed unit to the Middle- 
sex County Ward of the new Law- 
rence F. Quigley Hospital in Chel- 
sea. It installed Shower Baths in the 
Boy Scout Camp “Ted” in Waltham. 

The Post maintains a Blood Bank 
at Cambridge City Hospital for the 
benefit of Veterans and their fam- 
ilies and the blood donors and their 
families. 

Through the years, Cambridge 
Post No. 27 has spent many thou- 
sands of dollars for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Food Baskets for the 
needy families of the community— 
veteran and non-veteran alike. It 
has given toys, books and games to 
the children in the hospitals as well 
as to the Pediatrics Departments of 
those hospitals. It has been a con- 
sistent supporter of all deserving 
charitable movements, such as the 
Cancer and Heart Funds, the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Fund, the “Jimmie” 
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Fund, the Holy Ghost Hospital Fund Cambridge Post No. 27, composed 
and many others. of 1500 members, subscribes to the 


The Post has also provided the thought that The American Legion 
more commonplace things such as 


wheel chairs, paraplegic equipment, ae 
hospital beds, ete. vice 1s. 


is as great as its Community Ser- 
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doctors proved it! 
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the doctors found, the safer you 
are from “B.O.” (body odor). 
After comparing the effects of 
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the doctors say you are cleaner, 
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take your daily bath with Life- 
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The Museum of Science will face directly up the Charles River. When 
completed, this structure will add a finishing touch to that portion of the 
Charles River. The Planetarium on the right is connected to the central 
tower by the Hall of Nature, which is under construction now. Work has 
started on the General Electric, Parke Davis and Dupont buildings on the 
Cambridge waterfront, and soon that area will assume a “new look”’. 
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New Directors Elected 


HE Election Committee—Chester 

A. Higley, Attorney, Chairman; 
Frederick B. Hicks, F. B. Hicks Co.; 
George A. Eriksen, Pettingell Sup- 
miro... J. Hogan, C. J.- Hogan, 
Inc.; Donald H. Regal, John S. Regal 
and Son, Inc.—appointed by Presi- 
dent Nickels, and approved by the 
Board of Directors, report the elec- 
tion of the following Directors: 


Three-Year Term—October 1, 1950 
through September 30, 1953 


F. Marsena Butts, President 
Butts and Ordway Co. 


Hans L. Carstensen, President 
Carstein Coal Co. 


Hollis G. Gerrish, President 
Squirrel Brand Co. 


R. Colin MacLaurin, 
Personnel Officer 
Mass. Institute of Technology 


John H. McManus, General Manager 
John P. Squire Company 


New Directors 
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John V. O’Leary, Treasurer 
Cambridge Federal Savings & 
Loan Association 


Quincy W. Wales, 
Chairman of Board 
Brown-Wales Co. 


Benjamin P. Wild 
Roofing Contractor 


Two-Year Term—October 1, 1950 
through September 30, 1952 


James J. Dwyer, President 
Stone & Forsyth Company 


These nine men will meet with the 
fifteen hold-over Directors to elect 
Officers for the year commencing 
October 1, 1950. 

Under the By-Laws of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, the 
Committee to Nominate Officers is 
composed of the eight retiring Di- 
rectors. This year’s Committee is 
composed of the following: President 
Frederick H. Nickels, Treasurer 
Harry R. Andrews, Clerk William 
B. Slemmer, and Directors Dr. F. 
Leroy Foster, Mark R. Jouett, Al- 
win A. Klauer, Edward R. O’Hara, 
and William H. Vogler. 


Duncan Elected 

OBERT R. Duncan, President 

of the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, and a Past President and Di- 
rector of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce, was elected President 
of the Massachusetts Bankers As- 
sociation at the Annual Meeting on 
June 9. 
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Hubley Heads Rotary 
REDERIC B. Hubley of F. B. 
Hubley & Co., Inc. has assumed 
office as President of the Rotary 
Club of Cambridge. 

Frank H. Townsend, Executive 
Secretary of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is the new Vice 
President, and Robert F. Nutting, 
President of the Cambridgeport Sav- 
ings Bank, continues as Treasurer 
of Rotary. 

All three of the above are mem- 
bers of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Miller Joins 
HE Miller Electric Service Co., 
located at 143-145 Pearl Street, 
was established in 1928, and is in the 


STORER 
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John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
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business of Electrical Contracting 
and Appliances. 

The company has the latest equip- 
ment, including four trucks and the 
personnel is capable of rendering 
first-class installations and _ serve 
at reasonable prices. 

Our contact member is Roy A. 
Miller. 

Life Member 

ORACE S. Ford who retired 

July 1 after 36 years as prin- 
cipal financial officer of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Treasurer and member of the Cor- 
poration since 1934, has been elected 
a life member. He will continue to 
serve the Institute as a consultant 
on financial matters. 


STEEL 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wethereil Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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New Member 
REGSTROM Corporation, 236a 
Broadway, is engaged in the 
fabrication of plastic for industry, 
advertising and general production, 
as well as experimental model and 
custom work. Recently moved to 
Cambridge, the company has ex- 
panded its facilities in keeping with 
the trend toward plastics. 
Mr. Arthur Gregson is our contact 
member. 


Population Increase 
HE complete preliminary figures 
for the 1950 census shows Cam- 
bridge with a population of 120,676. 
The increase of 9,797 over the 1940 
figures (110,879) is accounted for 
primarily because students and 
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live more than nine 
in the city are in- 


others who 
months here 
cluded. 

The figure of 120,676 may be 
slightly increased when absentees 
have been tabulated. 


Lunn Joins Kendall 


OHN A. Lunn, a Past Director of 

the Chamber, and a Trustee of 
the Chamber’s Pension Fund, has re- 
Signed as Vice President of Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company, with 
which he has been associated since 
1929. 

On September 1st John will join 
the Kendall Company, to serve as 
Vice President and Director of Man- 
ufacturing. 











Arrow Shirts 
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Proposed $2,000,000 Shop) 


ITY Manager Atkinson and Jo- J. J. Powers Company, already has 
seph F. White, Sr., Cambridge completed two of the units of the 
developer, have announced construc- shopping center. The first unit is the 
tion of a $2,000,000 shopping center Howard Johnson restaurant located 
on the Alewife Brook Parkway. at the traffic circle at the junction 
Mr. White, in conjunction with of Concord Avenue and the Alewife 
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White Village 
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PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO 


WHITE VILLAGE 


CAMBRIDGE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR A.SHURCLIFF & SIDNEY N. SHURCLIFF 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS & TOWN PLANNERS 





Center In West Cambridge 


Brook Parkway. An addition will be 
constructed to the main restaurant 
soon. The second unit, an A & P 
Super Market located next to the 
restaurant, was opened to the public 
this month. 


A feature of the White Village 
plan will be construction of a divers- 
ified group of modern retail stores 
fronting on the parkway with a 
parking space for 400 cars and a 
large interior parking area to be 
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used by shoppers in the daytime and 
operated as an open air theatre at 
night. 

A major feature of the develop- 
ment will be the modern traffic con- 
trol plan to be used in the shopping 
center. Cars entering the shopping 
center during the day or the open 
air theatre at night will do so by 
making right turns with the flow of 
traffic and not across it: 

All traffic entering or leaving 
White Village will do so by going 
into the streets and parkways with 
the flow of traffic and not against it. 

The sponsors say that this safety 
factor has been made possible only 
through the utilization of the im- 
mense parking area within the Vil- 
lage itself and that such a parking 
area could not be made available un- 
less it could serve also as an open 
air theatre. 

Open Air Theatre 

The theatre to be located in White 
Village will be under the personal 
management of Stanley Sumner who 
is well known in Cambridge because 
of his successful management of the 
University Theatre in Harvard Sq. 
since it opened more than 25 years 
ago. 

Associated with Mr. White in the 
completion of the development have 
been the designing architects of the 
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project, Arthur A. Shurcliff and Sid- 
ney N. Shurcliff, nationally known 
city planners; J. J. Powers of the 
J. J. Powers Co., Cambridge con- 
tractors; and George A. McLaugh- 
lin, Cambridge attorney, developer 
of the adjacent Regional Land Cor- 
poration property upon which are 
located the Robert Gair Co., the 
West Disinfectant Co., Wasco Flash- 
ing Co. and the M. E. Baker Co. and 
the new Fresh Pond Grille which 
have already added several million 
dollars to the taxable property of 
the City of Cambridge. 

With the development of “Steel- 
man’s Row” in this same area, and 
the construction on the riverfront 
at the eastern end of the city well 
under way, industrial land in Cam- 
bridge soon will be at a premium. 
Cambridge marches on! 


Cambridge Statistics 


YHE June report of the Massa- 
Ai chusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries, showing Employment 
and Payroll Earnings in the 14 
Leading Cities of the State, shows 
a gain in most of the cities. Cam- 
bridge, in particular, shows a de- 
cided gain in all categories over the 
previous month. 

The figures are not complete for 
the city, and show only the trend. 


Percentage Change 

Reporting Weekly from April 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
Boe 19,737 $1,069,603 +2.2 +2.1 
Manufacturing .........20ccscces is 12,275 674,016 +1.5 +0.5 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 49 2,026 98,554 +0.1 +3.9 
Construction <cassatertsuteerneepeaee 59 978 69,222 +27.3 +15.5 
All Other Classes..........0-++ 37 4,458 227,811 +0.7 +2.5 


*Percent change negligible. 
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Couming Continues Campaign 


Despite the fact that the Membership Club 


January. 












Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29, Hampshire Street 


TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 


held its final meeting in May, John F. Couming, 
Manager of the local New England Tel. & Tel. 
Co. office, has continued to bring in new members. 
He now has to his credit five new members 
towards next year’s quota. If the other 19 mem- 
bers of the club follow “Jack’s” lead we’ll have 
100 new members when the club meets again in 


There is nothing to prohibit Chamber members 
who do not serve on the Membership Club from 
suggesting or recommending new members. On 
two occasions this past month men who have been 
in business in Cambridge for ten years have 
called at the Chamber office and asked to become 
members. Don’t leave all the effort to the Mem- 
bership Club—appoint yourself a committee of 
one to suggest at least one new member before 
the Annual Dinner in October. You suggest, we’ll 
do the rest. 








Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Executive Offices 
38 Memorial Drive 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4320 





Fabricating and Machine Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4328 
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AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 


S mentioned in last month’s issue 

of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge’, The American Opportunity 
Program Committee of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce is de- 
sirous of placing before Chamber 
members the necessity of putting a 
plan in operation. 

“Explaining Your Business”, from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has this to say: 

“With all due respect to the poet 
and satirist Alexander Pope, a little 
learning is not always a dangerous 
thing. 

“This was proven in an interesting 
study made by the Opinion Research 
Corporation. In this study people 
were divided into three groups, those 
who were poorly informed, those 
who were medium well informed 
and those well informed. According 
to Dr. Robinson, head of Opinion 
Research, however, the well in- 
formed group did not include people 
with a ‘Ph.D. in economics’. Rather 
it included people with just ‘a little 
information about a few economic 
principles’. 

“With these classifications in mind 
note the following opinions: 

“Among those poorly informed, 
43 per cent said they would set a 
top limit on profits by legislation; 
among those well informed 24 per 
cent said they would set a top limit 
on profits by legislation. 

“Among those poorly informed 42 


per cent said the government con- 
trolling factor is needed in peacetime 
to keep prices fair as against 12 per 
cent of the well informed. 


“Among those poorly informed 
32 per cent said they would set a 
top limit on salaries as against 12 
per cent of the well informed. 


“On several average questions 
dealing with Government ownership 
25 per cent of the poorly informed 
voted for Government ownership of 
our major industries as against 11 
per cent of the well informed. 


“Here is rather conclusive proof 
that some fundamental economic 
education would contribute greatly 
toward giving people a better under- 
standing of the aims and operations 
of business and the role of govern- 
ment in our economy. 


“The above answers point up em- 
phatically the need for an American 
Opportunity Program”. 


One of the important factors in 
the American Opportunity Program 
is the promotion of understanding. 
“Thoreast”, employee publication of: 
the Thor Corporation, Cicero, Illi- 
nois, makes good use of this device 

) explain the operation of business 
to its employees in an article en- 
titled, “You, Incorporated”. John F. 
Barnett, Editor-in-Chief, and Thomas 
B. Brady, Managing Editor, have 
given permission to reprint “YOU, 
INCORPORATED”, 
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YOU INCORPORATED 


Business, particularly big business, 
is often a confusing thing to many 
people. Many erroneous ideas exist 
about it. 

Actually, a company or a corpora- 
tion operates exactly like an ordin- 
ary person. It has the same goals, 
the same problems, the same ex- 
penses that you, and everyone who 
works for a living, have. The only 
real difference is in size—and that’s 
where the “mystery”? comes in. 

Because of its size, a company has 
more details to look after than you 
do, but the details themselves are 
the same ones with which you have 
to contend. 

Compare yourself with a company! 
You both exist for a 

PURPOSE 

A company is a grouping together 
of men, property, and materials for 
the purpose of making something to 
sell. It hopes to make a profit on the 
product it sells. 

You are a grouping together of 
individual parts and certain abilities. 
Your purpose is to live and to be 
happy. Your abilities are the product 
which you offer for sale. 

The money received from the sale 
of a product is known as 

INCOME 

A company’s income is derived 
from the sale of its product. It must 
sell its product at a price which 
people can afford to pay. 

Your income is derived from the 
“sale” of your talents and labor. You 
must “sell” your labor and talents 


at a price which people can afford 
to pay. 

Out of the total income, there are 
many expenses which must be paid, 
like 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

A company must buy machines, 
tools, buildings, raw materials. It 
must advertise and distribute its 
product. Otherwise, it could not op- 
erate. 

You must buy food, clothing, heat, 
and shelter. You must have transpor- 
tation. Without these necessities, you 
could not operate. 

WAGES AND SALARIES 

A company must pay wages and 
salaries to the people who make up 
its working force. It would be im- 
possible for a company to operate 
without the drill press operator, the 
clerk, the stock chaser, the stenogra- 
pher, the welder, the salesman, the 
assembler, the treasurer. The com- 
pany pays its workers directly for 
the services they render. 

You must pay wages and salaries 
to the people upon whom you depend 
for a normal life. You pay the wages 
and salaries of the milkman, the bus 
driver, the miner, the shoemaker, the 
store owner, the contractor, the ad- 
vertiser, the repairman. You pay 
your “workers” indirectly when you 
buy the products or service which 
they are selling. 


TAXES 
A company must pay taxes to 
local, state, and national govern- 


ments. It pays hidden taxes on the 
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materials it purchases, plus taxes on 
power, heat, and virtually everything 
else. 

You must pay taxes to local, state, 
and national governments. You pay 
hidden taxes on the things which 
you buy to live, and on the things 
which. you buy to enjoy yourself, like 
automobile taxes, luxury taxes, and 
So on. 

DEPRECIATION 

A company must replace wornout 
machines and tools, repair buildings, 
fix trucks and typewriters, replace 
light bulbs, paint walls—or the nor- 
mal productive process will slow 
down and eventually cease entirely. 

You must keep your “plant”—that 
is, your body—in tip-top shape, or it 
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will eventually fail. You must pay 
doctor bills, dentist bills, replace 
wornout clothes and shelters, get 
haircuts, and enjoy mental relaxa- 
tion. 

After you have taken care of the 
above expenses, both you and the 
company will probably have a cer- 
tain amount of money remaining, 
provided that none of the above ex- 
penses have been abnormally large. 
This money is called 

PROFIT 

A company’s profit is that money 
remaining after all expenses have 
been paid from the money taken in 
from the sale of its product. 

Your profit is that money remain- 
ing after you have paid all your ex- 
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penses from the money which you 
have received as payment for your 
labor. 

Both you and the company do the 
same things with your profits. Part 
of them are used as 

DIVIDENDS 

A company pays out a part of its 
profit to its owners—the stockholders 
who have invested their money in 
the company. These dividends are a 
form of reward for that investment, 
and also an incentive for these 
stockholders and other people to re- 
invest money which the company 
might need in the future. 

You pay out a part of your profits 
to your “stockholders’—yourself and 
your family—as a reward for all the 
time and energy which you and they 
have invested in your work. You 
reward yourself by buying luxuries 
—a watch, a new car, adress for the 
wife, a vacation, a bottle of beer. 
The ability to buy these things acts 
as an incentive to work. 

And the rest of the profits are 


REINVESTED 

A company saves for the future 
by putting away a portion of its 
profits so that it may expand, or 
weather a period of poor business, 
or experiment with new ideas. Rein- 
vesting is actually obtaining secur- 
ity. It strengthens the financial posi- 
tion of the company, and insures the 
jobs of all who work for the com- 
pany. 

You save a portion of your profits 
by investing them in a bank account, 
real estate, stocks or bonds, by put- 
ting them under your mattress, buy- 
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ing insurance, or joining the profit- 
sharing and retirement fund. You 
are making your future secure by 
strengthening your financial position 
so that you will have money when 
you need it. 

The mystery of corporate finance 
is really no mystery at all. It re- 
duces itself to a matter of earning 
and spending, of buying and selling, 
of saving and investing. Like you, a 
company must buy and sell wisely, 
must save and invest carefully, or it 
cannot function properly. 

Roster Change 
HE Atwood Realty Trust, for- 
merly of Cambridge, is located 
in its new quarters, and the mailing 
address is: Post Office Box 894, Ed- 
gartown, Massachusetts. Please 
make this change in your roster. 
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New addition, now under construction, to United-Carr Fastener Corporation 
buildings on Ames Street. While new companies are welcome in Cambridge, 
there is a greater satisfaction when present companies expand. It is indica- 
tive of satisfaction with the present and faith in the future of this great 
industrial city. Recent building leaves little land in the Kendall Square 
section for development. It would be possible to create additional industrial 
areas under the National Housing Act of 1949. 
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LET'S START MOVING 


By THEODORE A. DISTLER 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
Reprinted from “United States Investor” 


HERE is a song, I believe, called 
- “Drifting and Dreaming” and 
that is just about what we in the 
United States have been doing. 
Sometimes, to be sure, we have been 
pushed along a bit and some of our 
beautiful dreams have been  pro- 
duced by a form of oratorical hyp- 
notism. American business, and you 
are a part of it, is on the spot—and 
it is a pretty hot spot—and I sug- 
gest that we stop taking it lying 
cown. Let’s move off that spot and 
let’s move forward. 


I was shocked recently by the re- 
sult of a national poll taken by a 
research organization at Princeton. 
The question asked was “which of 
the following groups do you con- 
sider deserves the most credit for 
giving the United States the highest 


standard of living ever enjoyed by 


men?” Here are the replies: 


43 per cent said our government; 
42 per cent said labor unions; 15 
per cent said American business 
management. 


Only 15 per cent thought that 
business could claim credit for pro- 
cucing our living standards. Govern- 
ment certainly deserves credit. So do 
labor unions. But you and I know 
that it is absurd to give management 
so small a share of the credit for 


our standard of living. This iron 
curtain of ignorance must be lifted, 
but it calls for action—prompt and 
sure—and it calls for action by all 
of us who believe in our political 
and economic system. 


A Personal Job 

It is going to take time and energy 
—and money. More of the former 
than of the latter. It is going to 
mean giving up an occasional game 
of golf or bridge or even looking at 
television. You and I have got to 
begin to become articulate in not 
only the defense of, but in the pro- 
motion of right thinking about 
American business and American in- 
dustry. Getting the mass of Ameri- 
can people to see business and in- 
dustry in its true perspective cannot 
be done by a few highly paid public 
relations counsellors. It cannot be 
done with full-page ads and radio 
speeches, important as these are. It 
is a personal job and one in which 
we have all got to share. 


If we believe that American busi- 
ness and industry has made a very 
real contribution to our high stan- 
dard of living, and if we want it to 
continue, then let us begin to act as 
though we believed it and we wanted 
others to believe it. Let us set a per- 
sonal program for ourselves: 
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1. Let us make absolutely sure that 
we really understand and know what 
we mean when we speak of the com- 
petitive enterprise system, the cap- 
italistic system, the Republican form 
of government, the freedom of the 
individual and the liberty of the in- 
dividual. Let’s be sure that we re- 
read the Constitution and possibly 
the Federalist papers, some of the 
proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention, and a book like Felix 
Morley’s ‘‘Power in the People.” Let 
us be sure, I say, that we ourselves 
understand thoroughly our heritage 
and background and why we were 
organized the way we were. 


2. Let us then pose for ourselves 
the exercises of putting these basic 
economic and _ political ideas into 
simple, clear cogent English. Let us 
forget the jargon of the economic 
and political scientist and see if we 
can, on the basis of our knowledge, 
state in simple terms the things that 
we really believe in; so that we can 
explain how a job is set up to the 
fellow who is actually working on 
the machine or the lathe, so that we 
can explain to him or his wife the 
profit motive in American industry 
and its incentive worth, so that we 
can tell him about risk capital, own- 
ership of a business, the functions 
of management. In other words so 
that we can explain to any normally 
mature citizens of ours what we be- 
lieve in and why we believe it. 

Must Keep Informed 

3. Let us determine that we will 
keep ourselves informed on every 
major issue which comes before our 
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community, our state and nation; 
keep ourselves personally and me- 
ticulously informed, not merely by 
reading what somebody else has said 
about it, but by reading the docu- 
ment or bill ourselves. Then let’s 
make up our own minds as _ to 
whether it is good or bad for our 
way of life, and once we have made 
up our minds, then let’s convince 
others. This will probably take a few 
hours of research. We may' even have 
to bother our congressmen, or our 
mayors, or other office holders to 
send us the official documents, but it 
will be worthwhile, even though some 
of the reading will be dull, for we 
will know what we are talking about. 


4, Let us resolve that we are not 
going to remain silent on _ those 
issues which make a vital difference. 
Let us become vocal about them in 
our circle of friends, in our busi- 
nesses, with our employes and with 
people in various walks of life. Let 
us cultivate people who do not be- 
lieve in our way of life, and who are 
wittingly or unwittingly drifting 
along with the tide. Speaking with 
them concerning these day-to-day 
issues can be vitally important. With 
them we may have to go to the very 
fundamentals that I spoke about a 
moment ago. But let us do it. Let’s 
do our best to convince them that 
our way is the right way and for the 
best ultimate good of the nation. 
This isn’t easy. It is much easier to 
sit down and complain bitterly about 
the way things are going, or to pat 
ourselves on the back in friendly 
fashion because we agree on what 
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is wrong. That is pleasant, but it 
won’t get us anywhere. No—we’ve 
got to go to the mass of the Amer- 
ican people. You and I and everyone 
who believes in our way of life. And 
when we have made this personal 
resolution, let’s get a group of older 
and younger people in our commun- 
ity to ban together—call it a cell, 
if you will, but a cell that is going 
to stand for the positive and the best 
things in American life—not a cell 
that is going to meet in secret be- 
hind guarded doors to do its work in 
the dark—but a cell of devoted peo- 
ple who will not only discuss issues, 
but who will fight for them in the 
traditional American way. Let’s not 
have one cell in a community—let’s 
have 50 or 100. 


It’s Up to the People 


You will find the people, if you are 
interested enough—people who once 
they are convinced, will see that de- 
voting themselves to this kind of a 
program is worth all the time and 
energy they can give to it. For if all 
over this nation those of us who be- 
lieve in the things which made us 
great as a nation are willing to spend 
our time and energy in battling for 
them, we need not be too much con- 
cerned about the growth and devel- 
opment of American business and in- 
dustry. We shall then be constantly 
fertilizing the soil in which it can 
really grow. 

5. Let us have faith—faith in God, 
and faith in our fellow men. Faith 
that if we will learn the answers and 
will learn the language in which they 


can be simply told, the great mass 
of the American people, whether on 
the farm, the factory, or the marts 
of teeming business, will believe us 
and will join with us in preserving 
and perpetuating the economic sys- 
tem and the political ideals which 
have made us great. Jefferson had 
such faith; Lincoln had such faith. 
We can, we must have such faith. 
We have not lost a battle. We have 
not even begun to fight. We have 
been “drifting and dreaming.” Let’s 
polish up our armor—let’s gird our- 
selves with knowledge and courage 
and good faith and win this battle. 

‘th knowledge, action, and faith it 
can be done. 
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Pigeons 

EVERAL dozen pigeons are help- 

ing scientists in their search for 
new light on why and how people 
behave as they do. They are the sub- 
jects in experiments being made in 
the Psychological Laboratories of 
Harvard University. 

These birds are used by B. F. 
Skinner, Professor of Psychology, in 
a series of experiments to find out 
the role of reward or punishment in 
getting organisms to perform tasks. 
Dr. Skinner wants ultimately to 
know, for example, whether a child 
can be trained more effectively by 
encouraging good behavior or pun- 
ishing bad actions. 

Professor Skinner now holds the 
theory that reward is more effective 
than punishment. In trying to test 
this theory, he has taught his 
pigeons not only to do a considerable 
amount of work for the reward of 
food, but also to cooperate with each 
other, to match colors and to play 
ping-pong. Other of his birds have 
been taught to play tunes on a piano. 

Such tricks, however, are only the 
by-product of Skinner’s work, and 
experiments such as these are de- 
signed primarily for demonstration 
purposes in the classroom. His main 
purpose is to discover new methods 
for studying human behavior in vari- 
ous situations. Pigeons, he has 
found, are ideal subjects. 

Among the reasons for their use- 
fulness are that they live longer 
than many other laboratory animals 
and are less susceptible to disease. 
Pigeons live as long as 15 years, 
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while rats survive only two or three 
years. Other advantages of the 
pigeons are that they have a reac- 
tion time comparable to humans and 
they have good color vision. 


Basically, all of Professor Skin- 
ner’s experiments with pigeons in- 
volve getting a pigeon to go through 
some action to receive a reward. His 
reward in each case is a chance to 
peck at a bit of food for a couple 
of seconds. In different experiments, 
pigeons must learn to cooperate or 
to compete to win the food. 

One of his experiments requires 
a pigeon to do a certain amount of 
work to get food. This, explains 
Professor Skinner, is similar to 
offering an incentive to a wage- 
earner. A high output can be ob- 
tained with very little pay if the 
schedule of payoff is right. One 
pigeon, for example, pecked away 
over 35,000 times in a five-hour 
period for one third of an ounce of 
food. 

Another demonstration shows that 
pigeons can be taught to cooperate 
with each other to get food. The 
apparatus for this experiment is a 
box which is separated down the 
middle by a _ glass partition. A 
pigeon is placed on each side of the 
glass. At the rear of the box there 
is a panel with three pairs of but- 
tons in a vertical row, one row on 
either side of the glass partition. 

To receive food both pigeons must 
strike simultaneously the matching 
buttons in the separated cages. 
When this is done, a light flashes, 
a buzzer sounds and the door to the 
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food chute opens. Only one pair of 
food-producing buttons will work 
each time, but the two birds have 
little difficulty in exploring the pairs 
together and selecting the correct 
pair. 

A small brown and yellow pigeon 
in another demonstration illustrates 
both that pigeons can distinguish 
colors and can act in different ways 
in response to different colors. The 
apparatus for this experiment is a 
semi-circular cage with bulbs in a 
box at the top which throw a green, 
blue, red or yellow light onto the 
bird. 

Standing in this apparatus, the 
bird faces four small squares on 
which are printed “YELLOW,” 
“GREEN,” “BLUE,” and “RED.” 
When a red light, for example, is 
turned on in the box the bird will 
peck at the sign which reads “RED.” 
The food door at the bottom of the 
panel opens, and he is rewarded with 
a bit of grain. Then, another light 
automatically comes on. If it is blue, 
the “BLUE” sign receives a peck. 
Properly trained birds are able to 
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peck at the pertinent sign as fast as 
the apparatus will permit. 

Pigeons can also be taught more 
complicated tasks. One advanced les- 
son is playing a tune on a piano of 
seven keys. By rewarding the pigeon 
when he strikes the keys in a certain 
sequence, Dr. Skinner and his as- 
sistants have taught pigeons to play 
simple tunes such as “over the fence 
is out, boys,” and “‘take me out to 
the ball game.” 

In one of Professor Skinner’s ex- 
hibits which demonstrates competi- 
tion, the birds play a modified game 
of ping-pong. The court is consider- 
ably smaller than regulation size, 
being about two feet square, and has 
no net. One pigeon, using his beak, 
tries to bat the ball past his oppon- 
ent. Rallies sometimes go to three 
or four shots but most of the shots 
are “aces.” The winner is rewarded 
with food after each shot. 

Pigeons in some experiments de- 
velop an ability to “tell time.” If an 
apparatus will pay off only 10 
seconds after a signal, the pigeons 
learn to wait. They may turn around 
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once or twice, hop from one foot to 
another, or pick at other parts of the 
box in order to kill time for the 10 
seconds. 

Also, like human beings, pigeons 
are superstitious. They will tend to 
repeat any action that they may 
have happend to be doing when food 
arrived in the past. Some may build 
up a complicated rigmarole of move- 
ments just as a poker player may 
walk around his chair for luck. The 
pigeon will continue to go through 
his routine even though this has no 
effect on the delivery of food. 

Although Professor Skinner usual- 
ly works with homing pigeons, he 
has found that park pigeons or the 
Harvard Yard variety are just as 
good subjects. One of his best birds, 
in fact, was a pigeon he captured 
on a window ledge outside his labora- 
tory. Put to “school,” the pigeon 
was soon playing tunes and batting 
the ping-pong ball as well as any 
of the other birds. Even the pigeons 
are smart in Cambridge. 


Metamorphosis 
HE lead article in the June issue 
of “Co-operative Banker’, pub- 
lished monthly by the Massachusetts 
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Co-operative Bank League, is writ- 
ten by Harry R. Andrews, Treasurer 
of the Chamber. 

The article ‘““Metamorphosis” de- 
scribes the new banking quarters of 
the Reliance Co-operative Bank, of 
which Harry is Treasurer. 


® 

Cambridge 

HE advertisement which an- 

nounced the fortieth year of con- 
tinuous service by the Olmsted-Flint 
Corporation, which appeared in the 
Boston papers recently, contained a 
unique center cut. It showed by use 
of a target that Cambridge is in the 
heart of the Metropolitan area. 

Another advertisement, which also 
appeared recently in the Wall Street 
Journal, the Harvard Review, and 
the Technology Review, showed the 
entrance of the National Research 
Corporation’s building. Prominently 
displayed was the fact that the com- 
pany is located in Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts. 

Every time you use the word 
“Cambridge” in your advertisements 
you are contributing to the growth 
of the city. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JOHN E. CAIN 


President, John E. Cain Company 
1888-1950 
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Current Certainties in a Time of 
Low Visibility 


ERWIN H. SCHELL 
In charge of Business and Engineering Department, M. I. T. 


This address has been reprinted on many occasions in national and 
regional business publications and in house organs throughout the country. 
It has been widely quoted for the fundamental strength of its ideas. Your 
Executive Secretary heard Professor Schell quote from it in an address he 
made at Yale University this month. It is interesting to note that this far- 
sighted address was originally presented in 1938. It seems even more 
pertinent today than it was 12 years ago. 


T goes without saying that the 

conduct of any business through 
periods of prosperity and of depres- 
sion calls for an underlying policy 
whose principles are not affected by 
swings of the business cycle. It is of 
these fundamental policies that I 
shall speak. Despite present con- 
fusions and uncertainties, there are 
tangible elements of assurance upon 
which future programs may be 
based. 

Uncertainty is not new in human 
affairs. Since the beginning of time, 


men have faced its presence and 
encompassed the difficulties which it 
has brought. They will do so again. 
The technique is simple: 

First, acknowledge its presence. 
Second, determine its scope and the 
extremes of its probable influence. 
Third, design a program with a flex- 
ibility which encloses these possibili- 
ties. 

Thus, uncertainty becomes assimi- 
lated and the hazards of fear and of 
surprise removed. 

Executives are today planning fu- 
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ture business activities by strategic 
rather than by structural methods. 
The program is no longer a schedule 
but a campaign; the planning is 
more than a technique of analysis— 
it is a technique of tactics. It is true 
that such methods demand much 
more of foresight and of study, for 
the solutions to a variety of alterna- 
tives must be prepared and made 
ready for possible selection and im- 
mediate use. Nevertheless, such pro- 
cedures, while expensive, are entirely 


practicable and will tend to become - 


the rule rather than the exception. 
But my mission is to discuss cer- 
tainty rather than uncertainty. 


Constant Change aL 
First, we must admit the certainty 
that we are in the presence of con- 
stant and relatively rapid change. Of 
course, change has always been with 
us. Yet, to accept its presence is to 
establish our thinking on a dynamic 
rather than a static basis. Under 
such circumstances, trends rather 
than current conditions must be the 
material with which we work, and 
indeed the later certainties upon 
which we shall build our policy will 
be seen to take this dynamic form. 


Wants Increasing Fast 


A second certainty is that human 
wants are increasing both in variety 
and in intensity at an unprecedented 
rate. New energetics of mass pub- 
licity have broadcast the latest ad- 
vances in standards of living and 
these have been capped by less real 
but more glittering visions of polit- 
ical Utopias to come. Thus an enorm- 
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ously elastic market has been cre- 
ated, a market quickly responsive to 
improved ratios between quality and 
price. This writing on the industrial 
wall is so plain that it is folly to 
disclaim the principle. Come weal, 
come woe, the manufacturer who 
prepares specifically to make con- 
stantly higher quality available at 
constantly lower outlay will assure 


the future security of his business. 


We know of no sounder principle 
than this. 
Organized Research 
The third certainty is that organ- 
ized research has become the domi- 
nant competitive weapon for the in- 


dividual establishment. And more 


than'research, the development of a 
new idea from its genesis until the 
time when it meets the acclaim from 
the consumer is a fresh art, the 
knowledge of which is enabling many 
companies to establish entirely new 
competitive frontiers. 

It is safe to say that within the 
next decade the company which can- 
not introduce into its processing the 
new product, the new design,: the 
new formula, with as great facility 
as it introduces raw material into 
its process will be definitely obso- 
lete from the point of competitive 
armament. The measure of this need 
in any particular establishment is 
simple. The rate at which older mar- 
kets wane establishes the rate at 
which newer markets must be de- 
veloped. 

Good Will 

The fourth certainty is born out of 

uncertainty. It is that a major re- 
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source is increasingly to be found in 
the good will of vendor and of cus- 
tomer, of community and of the pub- 
lic, as well as of stockholder and of 
employee. Indeed, the importance of 
good will is so great as to permit 
it to share honors with undistributed 
surplus. The reason is clear. Those 
uncertainties in the industrial future 
which give greatest concern at pres- 
ent are of a nature which will affect 
industry and the public as a whole. 
Therefore, should vicissitude come, 
all parties will be affected; and, 
under such conditions, existing good 
will serves to hold friends even more 
closely together. No company, in 
these times, can afford to overlook 
these values. 
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Lay up your treasures in good 
will, for in no other form are your 
possessions more inviolate. Such re- 
source cannot be purchased but must 
be earned. It is the reward of pers- 
piration rather than of persuasion, 
the derivative of sincere effort rather 
than of superficial flattery. It is sig- 
nificant that one of our most extra- 
ordinary industries, that of broad- 
casting, owes its spectacular growth 
to application of the deeper prin- 
ciple which reads “Give and ye shall 
receive.” 

Industry Marches On 

The last yet most impelling of all 
certainties is that industry as it is 
now constituted and is now evolving 
must and will surely go on. In no 
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industrialized country, whatever its 
ideology, has manufacturing been 
excommunicated. Again, the reason 
is clear. It has been said that one- 
half of the people of this earth 
would perish within a matter of 
months should the wheels of industry 
stop turning. We live not only by 
the machine but because of it. Future 
policy must, therefore, be one which, 
though flexible to change, is designed 
for continuity. To give up in despair 
is only to make way to another. 

These five certainties—the increas- 
ing rate of change, the rapid growth 
of wants for the better and cheaper, 
the striking potency of research, the 
saving grace of good will, and the 
necessity of continuity—as they bear 
upon the industrial scene are reali- 
ties in which executives may place 
their trust. And to heed their pres- 
ence is not only a privilege but a 
duty. 


Cambridge Statistics 

HE July report of the Massa- 

chusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries, showing Employment 
and Payroll Earnings in the 14 lead- 
ing cities of the State, shows an- 
other increase for Cambridge. Al- 
though the figures are not complete 
for the city, they do indicate a trend. 


Mullen Succeeds Vose 
OBERT S. Mullen has’ been 


named Purchasing Agent for 
Harvard University, succeeding 
Prescott Vose, who resigned to be- 
come Comptroller of the University 
of Maine, 

Mr. Mullen, a native of Hingham, 
Mass., was graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1939 and from the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration in 1941. After brief 
service in the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s Fore River Shipyard, he en- 
tered the United States Naval Re- 
serve in 1942. He served in the 
Bureau of Ships from 1942 to 1947, 
and left the service with the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander. He has been 
Assistant Purchasing Agent of Har- 
vard University since 1947. 


Sales Clinic 

HE Boston Sales Manager’s Club 

is sponsoring a Jack Lacy Sales 
Clinic September 25, 26, 27, 28, and 
29. The meetings will be held each 
evening from 7:00 to 9:00 at New 
England Mutual Hall. The registra- 
tion fee for the five sessions is 
$15.00. 

You are invited to attend, and can 
obtain further information from our 
office or from the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Percentage Change 
Reporting Weekly from May : 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll — 
222 19,811 $1,086,959 + 0.4 +1.6 
Manufacturing | iicicssccscstassosst fig 12,404 690,634 +1.1 +2.5 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 49 2,043 99,182 +0.8 +0.6— 
Constructions: sansa 60 969 67,902 —0.3 —1.9 
All .Other.Classegscsccmersecrss 36 4,395 229,241 —1.4 +0.6 


*Percent change negligible. 
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Members of the Chamber’s Election Committee who met July. 21 to 
count ballots and certify the election of new directors. Seated—Chairman 
Chester A. Higley, Cambridge attorney and City Councillor. Standing—left 
to right: Frederick B. Hicks, F. B. Hicks Co.; Donald H. Regal, John S. 
Regal and Son, Inc.; C. J. Hogan, C. J. Hogan, Inc. Despite the fact that no 
further nominations were submitted and there was no contest, more than 
50% of the eligible membership voted. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


With the rapid increase in prices Chamber members should keep their 
charts up-to-date. If you mislaid the chart sent you in March, you may 
obtain another from the Chamber office. 

The July 25 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Industries 
covering the period from mid-June to mid-July, 1950 states: 

The period mid-June, 1950 to mid-July, 1950 witnessed the greatest 
monthly increase in average retail food prices since July of 1946 and the 
greatest single monthly increase in the combined index since September of 
1947. Every section of the budget showed an upward trend with the excep- 
tion of clothing. Food advanced 4.2%; Shelter, 0.2%; Fuel and light, 0.7% 
and Sundries, 0.07%. The combined index number for July, 1950 of 162.8 
was 1.9% above that of one year ago and the food index number of 192.5 
was 2.4% above that of July, 1949. 

FOOD: The food section of the index rose 4.2% over the previous month 
due principally to a drastic 6.0% jump in meat prices. Every item of meat 
was found to have increased in price ranging from 1.5% in lamb legs to a 
high of 16.8% in pork chops. The cereal and bakery section moved forward 
2.0% due to increases in dry cereals and soda crackers and a 3.7% increase 
in bread prices. Poultry advanced 4.7%; dairy products, 3.0% due to an 
average increase of lc a quart in fresh milk. Eggs rose on an average of 
12.6% and beverages 3.7% as coffee prices continued to advance sharply. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables rose seasonally by 4.1%; fats and oils, 1.4%; 
while the sugar and sweets section rose 1.9% as a result of an advance 
of 2.5% in sugar prices. 

CLOTHING: No change was noted in the clothing index. 

, EU OE The shelter section of the index continued its steady upward 
rend. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Further increases in the price of anthracite and coke 
caused this section of the index to advance about 0.7%. 

SUNDRIES: The fractional increase indicated in the sundries section 
of the index was principally due to %c per gallon increase in the price of 
gasoline, in addition to minor adjustments in the personal care and house- 
hold operations section. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


June, 1950 
Jan. 1941 July, 1949 July, 1950 July, 1950 © 
TOO»: sicuceusetu ae 86.2 188.0 192.5 4.2 
Clothing “2.041 ee 101.1 184.3 177.7 0.0 
phelter, 3 vanaan ot LOToE 117.5 121 0.2 
Fuel & lachto oe 112.8 163.7 168.6 0.7 
SUNCTICS yea eats 107.2 138.5 142.5 0.07 
Combined ¥22...0c:.ee 98.9 159.7 162.8 1.9 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 
July, 1950—=$.6143 
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John S. Giles 

OHN S. Giles, realtor, has been 
J reappointed chairman of The Sal- 
vation Army’s friendly 1950-51 an- 
nual appeal in Cambridge, Col. Wil- 
liam H. Fox, New England provin- 
cial commander, has announced. 

Long active in Cambridge civic 
and community affairs, Giles is 
chairman of the Army’s Youth com- 
mittee, a member of Rotary and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

He is director of Allied Theatres 
of Mass., a member of the Boston 
Real Estate Board and Mass. Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

In accepting the chairmanship for 
the second successive year, Giles 
states that the appeal for human 
needs is expected to get underway 
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Sept. 18, with the closing date tenta- 
tively set for Oct. 21. 

Funds from the campaign will be 
used to extend the humanitarian ser- 
vices of the Army in Cambridge. 
Food, clothing, medical and dental 
attention are just a few of the ser- 
vices performed by the Army’s Cam- 
bridge Corps under Maj. Hugo 
Wiberg, officer-in-charge. 

Cambridge residents also benefit 
by the Army’s Booth Memorial Hos- 
pital, Evangeline Booth Home for 
unmarried mothers and Camp Won- 
derland in Sharon, where local 
mothers, babies and children are now 
enjoying two-week, fresh-air vaca- 
tions. 


Conference 

EW developments in ground fa- 

cilities for landing and dis- 
patching aircraft and for handling 
air passengers and cargo will be the 
subject of a conference on ground 
facilities for air transportation, to 
be held as a part of the 1950 sum- 
mer session at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, September 
12-14, 1950. 

The conference, which will attempt 
to explore the most critical problems 
in airport design and operation, will 
be open to all those interested in air 
transportation. According to Pro- 
fessor A. J. Bone of the M.I.T. De- 
partment of Civil Engineering, con- 
ference coordinator, the meeting will 
consider ground facilities in the 
broadest sense, to include air naviga- 
tion and aircraft control in the land- 
ing area, the planning, design and 
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operation of airports, and the traffic 
pattern of goods and passengers to 
and within the airport area. 
Sponsoring the conference, in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, are the Port 
of New York Authority, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and the 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commis- 
sion. The committee in charge of 
arrangements includes Professor 
John B. Wilbur, head of the Depart- 
ment of Civil and Sanitary Engi- 
neering, M.I.T.; Professor Jerome 
Hunsaker, head of the Department 
of Aeronautical Engineering, M.I.T.; 
John M. Kyle, Chief Engineer for 
the Port of New York Authority; 
William E. Cullinan, Jr., Chief of 
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the Airport Division, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration (Region I); 
Professor Otto C. Koppen, Depart- 
ment of Aeronautical Engineering, 
M.I.T.; and Professor Bone. 

A registration fee of $5.00 will be 
payable at the opening of the con- 
ference. The tentative program is on 
file at the Chamber office. 


& 
Polaroid Land 


HE two column cuts in this issue 

were made from pictures taken 
on the new black and white film 
with a Polaroid-Land Camera. Inci- 
dentally, the interior exposures were 
taken with a flash. Not bad for time 
exposures taken by an amateur. 
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Terminal 
OUSE Bill 2401 which passed 


the House would transfer land 
from M.D.C. to the M.T.A. The land 
involved is located in Arlington, Bel- 
mont and Cambridge, just off the 


Concord Turnpike at the Alewife 
Brook Parkway. The purpose of set- 
ting the land aside at this time is to 
have it available when the subway 
is extended from Harvard Square to 
the proposed terminal at this spot. 
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One of the voices you have heard over the telephone for almost eleven 
years will soon be replaced. Mrs. Vera (Choruzi) Somma will leave the 
Chamber’s service after the Annual Dinner to make her home in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Miss Choruzi (left), as she is known to most of the members, 
was with the Chamber when we had our quarters in the Kendall Square 
Building. Always willing, and ever faithful, she has given valued service to 
the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. Miss Mary Fisher (right) will re- 
place Mrs. Somma. It takes time to learn the answers to the numerous 
questions asked by our members. Please be patient if Miss Fisher answers 
your call and has to refer you to Miss Chamberlain for the answer. 


SeAS VE! THE DATE 
CAMBRIDGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ANNUAL DINNER 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1950 — 6:30 P.M. 





99 First Street TR. 6-3623 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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What You Can Do 


These 16 points outlined by Arch Booth, General Manager of the 


National Chamber apply to Chamber members as well as Chambers of 
Commerce and their Executives. They would make an excellent foundation 
upon which to build a Program of Work. 


Le 


Stay calm. Help others avoid hysteria and act deliberately. Be guided 
by the calm determination that you will play an important part in 
developing the five key factors in the long tough fight against Com- 
munism— 

Sound Communities 

Capacity Production 

Teamwork in Industry 

An efficient, economical government 

A united nation—and an effective 

united nations organization. 

Build morale in the community and keep it high by circulating truth 
about the meaning of the war and the purposes and ideals for which 
we are fighting. 
Sell the idea of winning by matching strength with strength. Not only 
must we be smart enough, but strong enough to be a free people in a 
free world. 
Help boost production of war and civilian goods. 
Promote teamwork between management and labor. 
Encourage restraint. Resist hoarding as well as scare buying and 
selling. 
Help get this war paid for. Work for a pay-as-you-go attitude toward 
new military expenditures insofar as possible through higher corporate 
and personal income taxes as well as rigid governmental economies. 
Insist on reduction of less essential—non-military expenditures in gov- 
ernment. 
Help prepare for civilian defense. 
Make plans for vigilance against espionage, sabotage, infiltration. 
Carefully study all proposed controls and restrictions. Keep a clear 
view of the aims and ideals we are fighting to safeguard. 
Fight inflation. 
Solve local problems and needs locally. Avoid adding new coals to the 
Socialist fire by calling on the national government to pay your bills 
and meet your responsibilities for you. 
Help business explain itself to employees and to the public. 


Help businessmen be informed on national issues. Help them express 
themselves when and where they will do the greatest good. 


Make our business organization movement equal to a crusade by fight- 
ing for individual freedom—good citizenship—good government—good 
business as well as fighting against communism—socialism—collecti- 
vism. 
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New Directories 


EW directories which. have been 
N added to the H. A. Manning 
Company Directory Library, main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce for your use, are: 


Columbia, South Carolina—1950 
Fitchburg, Mass.—1950 
Greenwich, Conn.—1950 
Lansing, Michigan—1949-50 
Memphis, Tenn.—1950 
Auburn, New York—1950 
Bufialo, New York—1950 
Chicopee, Mass.—1950 
Denver, Colorado—1950 
Holyoke, Mass.—1950 
Salem, Mass.—1950 
Taunton, Mass.—1950 


OUR 
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Topeka, Kansas—1950 
Springfield, Mass.—1950 
Boston, Mass.—1950 
Raleigh, No. Carolina—1950 
Jacksonville, Florida—1950 
Canton, Ohio—1950 
Amsterdam, New York—1950 
Atlanta, Georgia—1950 
Bangor, Maine—1950 
Gloversville-Johnstown, 

New York—1950 
Greenfield, Mass.—1950 
Oneida, New York—1950 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont—1950 
Westbrook, Maine—1950 
Fort Worth, Texas—1950 
San Diego, Calif.—1950 
Westfield, Mass.—1950 
Hotel Red Book—1950 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


You can't lose at Sears. In the first place, all Sears merchandise is first quality. 
It is made to the rigid specifications of our own engineers. All Sears items are 
triple-tested in our own modern Laboratory—where merchandise must prove its 
strength or confess its weakness. You would think that all this would be enough— 
but it doesn't satisfy Sears. We say to you in all sincerity and good faith: "If 
anything you ever get from Sears doesn't make good—SEARS WILL!" Sears will 
cheerfully and promptly refund your money, if you don't get complete satisfac- 
tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with "Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back." 


FA | 1815 MASS. AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE TR 6-4010 


OPEN THURSDAY and 
SATURDAY NIGHTS 
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MEET YOUR OFFICERS FORK 





Mr. Mann, the newly elected President, attended 
Syracuse University. Sixteen years ago he started 
working as a salesman for Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. He also worked for Sears units in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and was Field Representative 
for Sears from the Chicago, Illinois parent office; 
also Merchandise Manager at Toledo, Ohio. He is 
Manager of the Cambridge store of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. Mr. Mann has been interested in 
Chamber of Commerce work here, as well as in 
the other communities in which he has been em- 
ployed. Last year he served as Vice President of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Howie, the newly elected Treasurer, is Vice 
President and General Manager of the Cambridge 
Gas Light Company. He was born in Melrose, 
educated in Melrose schools, and was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1913 with a degree in civil engineering. He 
entered the employ of the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company that same year. He is a Past Director 
of the Somerville Chamber of Commerce, a Di- 
rector of the Cambridge Gas Light Company, 
Cambridge Steam Corporation, County Bank and 
Trust Company, as well as President of the Cam- 
bridge Industrial Track Management Corporation. 
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1950-1951 (terms begin Oct. L, 1950) 





Mr. Wilson, newly elected Vice President, is 
President and Treasurer of A. O. Wilson Struc- 
tural Co. He was born in Cambridge, and was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Since his graduation he has been in the 
structural steel and iron business, and from 
1923 on he has been head of his present company. 
His civic activities are varied, including work for 
the Salvation Army, Community Fund, and Red 
Cross drives. He is a Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Cambridge, a Trustee of the North 
Avenue Savings Bank and a member of the Metal 
Fabricators Association of New England, of which 
he served as president for several years. 





Mr. Perry, newly elected Clerk, is President 
and Treasurer of the Cambridge Paper Box Com- 
pany. He was born in Somerville and educated in 
the Somerville Schools. He is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. In 1922 he became associated with 
the Cambridge Paper Box Company—founded by 
his father, the late Joseph H. Perry. He became 
Vice President of the company in 1928, and as- 
sumed his present position in 1934. Mr. Perry has 
served as President of the local Paper Manu- 
facturers Association, and President of the New 
England group, as well as a Director of the 
National Paper Manufacturers Association. Also, 
he is a former Director of the Smaller Business 
Association of New England. 
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The Businessman Must Be The Teacher. 


By ROBERT T. BORTH 


HERE is a great new emphasis 

today on the need for more 
people having at least a knowledge 
of basic economics. Discussion about 
economic matters for a long time 
has been largely in the classroom 
and by those who are responsible for 
planning and programming in gov- 
ernment and in business. 

Among the foremost apparent rea- 
sons for the tendency for wider 
interest in economic understanding 
is the transformation that has come 
into American economic affairs as 
the result of governmental spending 
and financing, philosophy and policy. 
Another is the growing power of 
unions and their preoccupation with 
the principals that make the 
workers’ economic life tick. 

For the last twenty years deficit 
spending by the government has be- 
come an ordinary feature of Ameri- 
can life. During those same years, a 
generation has grown that has ex- 
perienced steadily increasing  in- 
come, a higher standard of living, 
expansion of government influence 
and an expectation of a lush future. 
It is not surprising that this now- 
grown generation does not feel that 
the flourishing economic conditions 
of their maturing years could, in 
some respects, be basically wrong— 
certainly not that the economic 
glowworm carries the seeds of re- 
action. 


This same generation—despite all 
the shouting from rooftops—does 
not stop to remember that the na- 
tion’s economy is supported import- 
antly by abnormal spending for 
military purposes. It is not for them 
to consider the national nor individ- 
ual futures if this spending were 
suddenly to cease, nor the social im- 
plications of such a desperate blow 
at our economic well-being ... 

It is not easy for a generation to 
understand possibilities that lie out- 
side its experience. It has known 
the most prosperous circumstances - 
within the framework of govern- 
mental growth in size, in power, and 
in spending. Why should workers 
fear that a continuance of these will 
mean anything but the same happy 
experience during their remaining 
lifetimes, if not forever? Despite 
the extension of regulation over 
private and individual affairs which 
has accompanied Federal control in 
finance, agriculture and social secur- 
ity, these have not interfered notice- 
ably with individual freedom. There- 
fore, there has been no hesitancy 
about accepting an ever-growing de- 
mand for more governmental control 
in more and more fields of social 
and economic affairs. 

There is a continuation of the 
pressures for enlarging govern- 
mental control over society .. . 
Americans have never known any- 
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thing but personal liberty and free- 
dom. It is taken for granted that 
they are there and not much thought 
is given to how they got there, or 
that they may be jeopardized by in- 
dividual decisions. There is very 
little understanding about the nature 
of our economy, or how the Ameri- 
can competitive business system in 
a free society has contributed to 
create, maintain, and expand our 
economy and how that has helped 
develop many other sides of Ameri- 
man life... ... 

“No More Important Role” 

Since it is the American business- 
man who feels the first impact of 
present-day economic and _ social 
trends, it is quite natural that he 
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would be among the first to become 
apprehensive. Therefore, larger num- 
bers of business and industry are 
now raising their voices asking 
about the future. They are starting 
to stir a little about preservation of 
the American way of life. 

The General Electric Company is 
among those active in spreading in- 
terest in economics and in trying to 
teach. its employees and their fami- 
lies and neighbors about why the 
American competitive business sys- 
tem has in the past and continues 
able, to produce the prosperity that 
everybody wants without sacrifice of 
personal liberty and freedom. 

General Electric believes that 
there is no more important role for 
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American businessmen than that of 
becoming teachers of the economic 
facts of life. 


It has been found that the Ameri- 
can worker has little understanding 
of the profit and loss system; that 
he looks upon it with suspicion; that 
he believes he is not receiving his 
fair share of exorbitant profits; that 
the business system is rigged in 
such manner that he cannot hope to 
be other than exploited; that man- 
agement, not only is inefficient, but 
also it serves no useful or economic- 
ally valuable service; and in short, 
that the things in life the worker 
wants and does not have is almost 
wholly the fault of our competitive 
business system. 
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Believing, or even half-believing, 
these things, he is quite ready to 
extol governmental curbs on busi- 
ness; to welcome increased taxation 
on corporate profits; to demand 
through government action more of 
all the things that he wants. He 
welcomes and supports such atti- 
tudes in the mistaken belief that 
larger taxes against corporations do 
not come out of his own pocket and, 
therefore, the spending of that tax 
money for social welfare by the 
government is something gotten 
free... 

* * * 

There is sufficient evidence for 
anyone to examine, that the country 
is headed down the road to some 


Boston Woven Hose 


& Rubber Co. 
29 Hampshire Street 


TR. 6-6000 
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form of socialism. There should be 
no doubt in anybody’s mind that if 
the American people decide to have 
socialism, they shall get it. Here is 
the viewpoint which concerns us so 
vitally—that the American people 
may not really want socialism when 
they discover the price they will 
have to pay in the form of personal 
freedoms and _  opportunities—and 
that is where employers come in. 


It is the strong conviction of the 
General Electric Company that 
American businessmen must find the 
ways to show the American people 
that broadest prosperity rests prin- 
cipally on the competitive business 
system operating in a free society... 

American business is doing a poor 
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job for itself, and too large a share 
of it appears not to recognize that 
it has got to get over its message 
now if it hopes to alter attitudes of 
tomorrow. American businessmen 
have to explain how the competitive 
business system operates for the 
worker and he has got to explain it 
in terms that the worker under- 
stands. 

If American businessmen think 
they have the best kind of business 
system known to mankind, then it is 
up to them to get out and show the 
American public why they think so. 
If they do not think so, then, of 
course, they may sit in their chairs 
and do nothing. But if they reject 
action, they should consider that it 
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Telephone: 
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may not be long before the chairs 
are removed from beneath them. 


General Electric makes no preten- 
sion that it knows all the answers 
about what can be done, but it is 
completely convinced that it knows 
some of the things that should be 
done. 


Explain the Profit and Loss System 

First of all, we must learn enough 
about the economic facts of life so 
that we can go out and lay the facts 
before people in our own communi- 
ties. 


We must explain how the profit 
and loss system got this economy to 
where it is and why; where profits 
come from and where they go; that 
competition is the compelling force 
towards lower prices; that in order 
to share more, we must produce 
more; that if prices are to be re- 
duced, we must find ways to get 
more goods out of the same ma- 
terials; that the customer determines 
whether or not a company will re- 
main in business; that no business 
can get started, let alone survive, 
unless the savings of people are 
invested and risks taken, and that 
the dividends for so doing (are) 
legitimate and fair... 


The delusion that taxes are paid 
by the corporation and not by the 
buyer of products, must be dis- 
pelled. It must be understood that 
government spending is money taken 
out of the pockets of all of us. It 
must be explained that government 
spending in excess of the amount of 
taxes it receives simply means that 
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it is piling debt upon us and not 
upon the government. 


* * * 


It must be demonstrated that the 
American worker is not caught in a 
snarl of exploitation—that the busi- 
ness system is really working for 
him. The realization must be brought 
home that it took decades of sweat- 
ing and working to get where we 
are—that there is no magical form- 
ula—that we must continue to sweat 
for the advances to come in the 
future—that we can’t legislate all 
forward progress. 

These are the things about which 
all of us must be concerned. For- 
tunately, there is a growing move- 
ment to explain. But there is a 
serious question as to the correctness 
of the way it is being done. 

First, to tell what General Electric 
is doing. For the last three years 
it has been addressing its chief 
audience of nearly 175,000 em- 
ployees, plus their ramilies and their 
neighbors in its plant communities. 
In nearly all of these messages, it 
discusses economic subjects. It ap- 
plies economic explanations to the 
questions of the moment, whether 
they be the current level of prices, 
the question of taxes, the nature of 
profits or wages, the meaning of 
Federal spending, of union behavior, 
or other related matters... 

It buys advertising space in plant 
city newspapers for printing of the 
messages that appear in employee 
newspapers. It distributes literature 
in plant communities that will help 
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all to understand the company, its 
business system and how it fashions 
the American way of life. 

Group Method Is Best 

For about two years, the company 
has conducted courses on basic eco- 
nomics for its management and 
supervisory force. Several thousand 
of 15,000 supervisors have already 
received instruction by either one of 
several means—group instruction, 
lectures, or conferences. 

The company has investigated the 
ways by which numerous others 
are attempting to educate adult 
groups in basic economics. It adopts 
the best methods it can find and 
is constantly changing its techniques 
in a struggle to improve. 

The G. E. conclusion is that it 
must find ways that reach the in- 
dividual by personal contact. It is 
completely convinced that the group 
conference method of spreading eco- 
nomic education is the soundest. The 
company does not believe it can be 
sufficiently effective by broadsides of 
printed words, movies, or by talks 
on the radio and television. 

It recommends study courses with 
small groups led by a trained con- 
ference-leader, where there is the 
opportunity for discussion of issues 
in warm, human ways. Where this 
is not possible, the best substitute 
is to have businessmen find ways 
to reach the greatest number of 
people in their communities. Spread- 
ing basic economic education is a 
“orass roots” job and calls for the 
“grass roots” techniques known to 
every ward politician. 


In doing this explaining to the 
American worker, it must be made 
sure that companies don’t miss the 
point. Industry is not trying to make 
scholars of employees, not even if 
they would let it do so, nor is the 
spread of economic education the 
end in itself—not by any means. 
This is simply to help him get the 
facts he needs, to detect falsehood 
and truth in any economic doc- 
trines . . 

This is the end in view and not 
the mass production of economic 
text books. Somehow the average 
American must understand what life 
would be like without these things 
and he must be shown how he can 
keep his privileges as well as how 
he can lose them—and above all 
that the competitive enterprise sys- 
tem wants to contribute to individ- 
ual opportunity and advancement— 
not stifle them. 


Editor’s Note: The above article, 
which was reprinted with permission 
of “Tax Outlook”, published by the 
“Tax Foundation, Incorporated”, is: 
in line with the Chamber’s American 
Opportunity Program. 
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“Tim” Good, Jr. (right) Chairman of the 1951 Cambridge Community 
Fund Campaign, discusses the fall Red Feather drive with his newest aide 
F. Robert Houlihan (left). “Bob”, a residential solicitor last year, has come 
up from the ranks and will take over the divisional chairmanship of the 
Commerce Division. Mr. Good is a present Director of the Chamber and 
Mr. Houlihan served as a Director from 1947-1949. 


Building Permits 
LTHOUGH building permits for 
major construction valued at 
$1,258,829 were granted in July, we 
still are behind the construction fig- 
ure a year ago. For the first seven 
months of 1950, new permits totaled 
$3,539,111. During the correspond- 
ing period last year building permits 
had passed the $9,000,000 mark. 
The largest permit issued was for 
the M. I. T. laboratory to be con- 
structed by the Platt Contracting 


Co. at an estimated cost of $874,979. 
Vappi and Co. will build a warehouse 
and office for Kennedy and Co., Inc., 
at 30 Rindge Avenue Extension— 
value $180,000. Browne and Nichols 
School was granted a permit for an 
athletic building with locker rooms. 
Estimated cost of this building, 
which will be built at Gerry’s Land- 
ing Road, is $80,000. 

Permits for one two-family and 
two single dwellings were issued in 
July. 


; 
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Research Tour 

HE fourth annual Research Tour 

under the auspices of the New 
England Council will be held Octo- 
ber 3 to October 5 inclusive. The 
tour will end in Cambridge October 
5 with a visit to Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. in the morning and National 
Research Corporation in the after- 
noon. A special dinner is being ar- 
ranged for tour party members to 
which “friends of Research” will be 
invited. A prominent research au- 
thority is being invited to address 
the group. The dinner probably: will 
be held at a Cambridge hotel on 
Thursday evening. 
Fire Prevention 

IRE Prevention Week has been 

set for October 8-14. If you 
wish folders or copies of the procla- 
mation please let us know at once. 


Parking 

HE Cambridge City Council has 

passed to a second reading a 
city ordinance which will establish 
a new metered parking area in Har- 
vard Square. The Council accepted 
a 1950 legislative act authorizing 
the city to use land near the Sumner 
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statue and the subway entrance for 
this purpose. The charge for parking 
is to be not more than five cents for 
one hour, not more than ten cents 
for two hours, and not more than 
twenty-five cents for three hours. 


Better Roads 
HE second $100,000,000 loan has 


passed the Legislature and been 
signed by the Governor. Chambers 
of Commerce throughout the State 
were active in urging passage of the 
bill. The measure received surprising 
bi-partisan support, especially in the 
Senate. There is an unmistakably 
strong public sentiment for quicker 
action in modernizing the state’s 
highway system. 

The state is now obligated to the 
extent of $200,000,000 in bonds for 
which a method of financing must 
be adopted next year as no provision 
has been made to finance the cost. 

There will probably be a large gas 
tax increase next year. 

The bonds will be paid off at a 
rate of $13.3 million a year for 15 
years. When interest is added, total 
annual debt service charges will be 
almost $16,000,000 at the peak, and 
then they decline gradually. 

Revenue in the Highway Fund 
from the present sources (3-cent gas 
tax, registration fees, etc.) is needed 
for annual recurring expenses. 

Additional Revenue to meet the 
new debt service charges is unavoid- 
able. Each cent in the gas tax now 
produces $9,000,000 annually. A 1.5 
cent gas tax increase may prove 
sufficient but some say 2 cents will 
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Slowly but surely the Eliot Bridge is being completed as shown above. 
‘This new span across the Charles River should reduce the traffic on the 
Cambridge side of the Charles River at least fifty percent when Embank- 
ment Road is completed. The Cambridge Boat Club is at the right of the 
bridge, and the top of Harvard Stadium shows just above the bridge on the 
left. The name on the barge from which the men are working is “West 
End Iron Works”, one of our member companies. 


be needed. An alternative is a 1 cent 
gas tax and increased registration 
fees. 

The Special Commission on Taxa- 
tion is ordered to study methods of 
financing the bond issues of both 
the 1949 and 1950 Acts and make a 
Special Report to the General Court 
not later than January 1, 1950. 

A sum of $54,000,000 has been 
allocated for work outside the Boston 
Metropolitan area—$37,000,000 for 


projects in the Boston Metropolitan 
area (46 cities and towns)—$1,000,- 
000 for highway safety devices, and 
$8,000,000 for parkway projects in 
Metropolitan Parks District (388 
cities and towns). 
Convention 
HE Eastern States Command, 
Canadian Legion of the British 
Empire Service League will hold its 
18th Annual Convention at the 
Hotel Continental, September 16. 
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Reliance On Voluntaryism Needed 


By EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 


Economic Research Director, National Chamber 


E do not now need “wage and 

price controls” in order to 
make a maximum effort in turning 
out goods for the war and civilian 
economy. Because we had such con- 
trols during World War II, many 
people seem automatically to think 
we should have them now. The pres- 
ent situation calls for a little more 
original thinking—not slavish imi- 
tation. 

We should now, for the time be- 
ing, rely primarily on the more 
smoothly-working indirect controls 
through well-thought-out fiscal, mon- 
etary and credit policies which can 
very effectively cut back the less 
essential parts of the civilian econ- 
omy. 

In one major respect today’s eco- 
nomic problems are _ significantly 
different from those of 1939. We 
then had surplus manpower and 
plant capacity. The Korean “police 
action” took place while our economy 
Was operating at virtually full em- 
ployment. In 1939 we had some 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 unemployed. 
Now the figure is about 3,000,000, 
perhaps the peace-time normal. 
Many production facilities in 1939 
were operating at 50 to 75% capac- 
ity. 

Vast Productive Plant 
In 1939 we had 45,700,000 em- 


ployed. Now we have 61,500,000, a 
339% increase. In the past decade we 
have built up a vast new productive 
plant. In 1939 we had in the armed 
services only 370,000 men. At the 
time of the North Korean Commu- 
nist aggression we had about 1,500,- 
000 men. 

In the 1930’s defense budgets were 
nominal. Since 1945 we have spent 
on defense at home from $10 to $15 
billion per year, although one of the 
best kept Washington secrets is 
what we have to show for the $50 
billion so spent ... in the way of 
military hardware—tanks, planes, 
artillery, etc. 

In early World War II we virtually 
had to start from scratch. Crucial 
raw materials were cut off. Today 
this is not yet a problem. Further- 
more, we have been stockpiling raw 
materials. We had to retool most of 
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our heavy peacetime industries, ex- 
pand them enormously, and create 
wholly new industries such as syn- 
thetic rubber. As early as October, 
1942, we were devoting some 50% 
of our total effort into war. 

Not Yet Requested 

Neither the military nor President 
Truman have asked for any such 
effort. Even with the expanded mili- 
tary program only about 10% of 
our resources will be devoted to war. 

In the earlier 1940’s we stopped 
producing motor cars, radios, electric 
refrigerators and many other dur- 
ables for civilian use. No such need 
or prospect is now in sight. Perhaps 
one-third of our food was supplied 
to our military and to the allies. This 
is now not necessary. Although 
prices have risen some 70% over 
1939, inventories of materials and 
goods are nearly 300% of the 1939 
figure. We are better housed and 
consumers are well stocked with 
durables and nondurables due to five 
years of booming prosperity. 

More Money Circulating 

Nevertheless, the Korean war 
effort will cause scarcities and price 
pressures. Hoarding and _ spending 
are being stepped-up. The velocity 
of money circulation—the equivalent 
of an increase in the money supply 
—is rising. 

But we must expect the new war 
effort to create unequal degrees of 
scarcity and price increases. 

When the fundamental conditions 
of supply and of demand shift, peo- 
ple reared in a free society, should 
be conditioned to expect differing 


shifts in prices. A free price per- 
forms an enormously important 
function. When it rises, that helps 
to conserve scarce supplies; it stim- 
ulates greater effort at production. 
It encourages the use of, or the pro- 
duction of, substitutes. 

Price control, if effective, stops 
this automatic adjustment. Price 
control is an attempt to make the 
price tag say something which is not 
true. Price expresses the equilibrium 
between supplies and demands. Sit- 
ting on the price with the aid of 
law, directives, and the policeman, 
does nothing to improve the supply, 
and indeed discourages increased 
supply. And equally bad, price con- 
trol enormously increases people’s 
efforts to get the “bargains” which 
control appears to promise. 
Rationing Must Accompany 

Price control will work only if it is 
accompanied by rationing. Indeed, if 
either rationing or price control are 
under consideration, prior emphasis 
should be on rationing. Rationing 
without price control might work; 
price control without rationing will 
not work. The 15 months following 
VJ-Day should have convinced us of 
that. Price control without wage con- 
trol also will not work, as shown by 
previous experience. 

In the face of this situation, our 
primary reliance should be on fiscal, 
monetary and credit control. Less 
essential government expenditures 
should be cut, and cut drastically. 
Taxes should be increased. Here 
primary reliance, if new taxation is 
to be effective, unfortunately must 
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be on excises and higher income 
taxes on the average person. Higher 
taxes in the upper income brackets 
can yield a few more dollars, but 
can do little to prevent price rises. 
The great bulk of the income today 
is earned by people in the moderate 
income brackets. 

The most recent data show that 
the people with $10,000 or more in- 
come had a combined total of $11 
billions left after taxes, but the peo- 
ple with $5,000 or less income after 
taxes had left a combined total of 
$94 billion. Thus, both to get the 
money to balance the increased bud- 
get and to drain off purchasing 
power which would otherwise find its 
way into the goods market, higher 
taxes on all incomes including the 
moderate incomes are inevitable. 

Since a state of half-war may be 
with us a long time, some such fiscal 
policy is of the highest importance; 
otherwise, we may go on year after 
year financing much of the budget 
through deficits and trying fruitless- 
ly to fight a rising cost of living and 
higher prices through direct price 
controls which can deal only with 
the symptoms of inflation. 

At the same time, such deficits as 
may arise from time to time should 
be financed by the sale of bonds to 
the public and to savings institutions 
such as life insurance companies and 
Savings banks and not to commercial 
banks. 

We are already paying a heavy 
price for having defunctionalized 
the interest rate by creating an arti- 
ficial market for government bonds. 
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This policy of pegging the price of 
government bonds at an artificially 
high level, to keep the coupon rate 
at an artificially low figure is one 
whose effect spreads to all borrow- 
ing. This makes borrowing too easy; 
it over-stimulates debt growth and 
inflates the demand for capital. 


Make It Worthwhile 

Gradually working to a position 
where the interest rate’ would be 
high enough to induce more and 
more people to hold government 
bonds and buy more of them, would 
go a long way to reduce inflationary 
pressure on the economy. To do this 
we must pay them a sufficient inter- 
est rate to make it worthwhile for 
them to save rather than spend. 

By further retracing our steps in 
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the reckless financing of residential 
construction, as President Truman 
already has done in part, we can do 
a great deal to remove the upward 
thrust on the price of building ma- 
terials and the costs of construction. 
This will simultaneously release both 
manpower and materials for the war 
effort. 

Down payments, adjusted interest 
rates, and a general tightening of 
loan qualifications and amounts, 
would be an indirect way of shifting 
a goodly part of the economy to the 
war effort. Of course, this means a 
change in some people’s plans and 
anticipations. But even in a half-war 
we cannot expect “business as 
usual.” 


Handle War Orders 

Finally, a tightening-up of the 
standards of consumer credit— 
larger down payments, shorter amor- 
tization periods, and a tightening of 
risk review—would readily enable 
thousands of durable consumer pro- 
ducers to handle war material orders, 
without loss of time for workers or 
plant. 

This is not the time for wasteful, 
time-consuming, awkward, meat-axe 
direct controls, even though some 
compulsory allocations and priorities 
may be needed. This is the time for 
indirect controls, which can gain the 
same objective and be more certain 
of attaining them. 

Should the half-war become total 
war, that is enough time to consider 
more drastic controls. Even then 
they ought to be adopted only after 
the most careful review of their 


probable debilitating effect and of 
the possibilities of alternative 
methods of better achieving our na- 
tional objectives. 


Softball 
N the Industrial Softball League 


“A”, NECCO is in first place. 
Techlabs finished in second place. 
Scully Signal is in third place, fol- 
lowed by Daggett Chocolate and 
Better Homes. The other six teams 
are out of the running. 

In League “B” Warren Brothers 
Roads is in first place with United- 
Carr in second place. Simplex Wire 
& Cable, Lever Brothers, Cambridge 
Taxi, Riverside Press, and F. S. 
Payne are within a few points of 
each other. 

C 


Beacon Buys 
EACON Chemical Industries, 


Inc. (Beacon Wax) is coming to 
Cambridge. This company has pur- 
chased the former Hathaway Bakery 
plant on Richdale Avenue and will 
occupy it after several months of 
renovations. It will house both plant 
and office and will be known as “The 
Home of Beacon Wax”. A substantial 
number of employees will work in 
the building. “Beacon” is now lo- 
cated in Jamaica Plain. 


Atkinson Elected 
OL. John B. Atkinson, City Man- 
ager of Cambridge, was elected 
president of the newly-formed 
Massachusetts City Managers Asso- 
ciation. The organization meeting 
was held in Cambridge. 
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RALLYING ‘ROUND THE RED FEATHER 


By GEOFFREY L. PIPPETTE 
Public Relations Chairman, Community Fund Drive 


Community Fund-conscious city 

is a sound and thriving one 
where industry and commerce is al- 
ways on the up grade. And Cam- 
bridge is that type of city! 

Once again this fall, Cambridge 
business men, as they have done in 
the past, will rally round the “Red 
Feather” in supporting its 20 social 
and welfare services to the people 
of Cambridge. 

It’s a proven product. And Cam- 
bridge business men like that sort 
of commodity. The one and only an- 
nual campaign for funds by the Red 
Feather leaders support the 20 
agency services. It makes for a bet- 
ter place to work and live. 

The Cambridge business man 
knows what his Community Fund 
dollars are doing. They are giving 


a boost to over 1000 Boy Scouts 
and 1200 Girl Scouts; enabling the 
Visiting Nurse to make over 3000 
health calls; maintaining a Social 
Service Department in the Mt. 
Auburn Hospital which. services al- 
most 3000 Cambridge people per 
year and supports the youth and 
adult programs of the YMCA, 
YWCA, Margaret Fuller House, 
Cambridge Community Center, East 
End Union and Neighborhood House. 

The Cambridge business man also 
knows that his Red Feather money 
makes it possible for adults to obtain 
free educational advice and counsel- 
ling at the Prospect Union Educa- 
tional Exchange; to help their fellow 
workers and employees in troubled 
times through the Family Society 
of Cambridge and the Catholic 
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Charitable Bureau and Avon Home; 
supports the Cambridge Homes for 
Aged People; brings art to thou- 
sands of youngsters at the Cam- 
bridge Art Center for Children and 
works hand in hand with the mem- 
bers of the Society of St. Vincent 
dePaul, in helping their neighbors. 


The business man is also aware 
that the Cambridge Community Fund 
is an integral part of the Greater 
Boston Community Fund drive. That 
Cambridge people benefit by the 
hundreds of Greater Boston Red 
Feather Services. 


Statistics show that in 1949, 3912 
Cambridge people used the facilities 
of Red Feather hospitals in Greater 
Boston. There were 240 Cambridge 
children who were helped at the 
famed Children’s Hospital of Bos- 
ton; over 900 local people used the 
facilities and personnel of the Bos- 
ton Lying-In Hospital and its Rich- 
ardson House. 


Knowing all these important facts, 
the Cambridge business man is right 
behind Community Fund. And will 
be rallying to its support come the 
middle of October. 


“But does the Cambridge business 
man know,” said Campaign Chair- 
man, Timothy W. “Tim” Good, Jr., 
vice-president of the Harvard Trust 
Co. and member of the Chamber of 
Commerce board of directors, ‘“‘that 
Fund raising in Greater Boston in 
the past few years has been dwind- 
ling while the needs of its agencies, 
to maintain its community programs 
and services, have increased! 
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“Is the Cambridge business man, 
along with the Cambridge public, 
aware of the fact that the minimum 
needs of the local 20 Red Feather 
agencies weren’t met last year! 


“That is the reason why our goal 
must and will be greater in October. 
I know that the Cambridge business 
man, through industry and labor will 
rally ’round the Red Feather and 
give generously. 


“With the leadership of Stanley 
Heck in the Industrial Division and 
F. Robert Houlihan in the Commer- 
cial Division, I know that these two 
key divisions will play major roles 
in putting the 1951 Community Fund 
drive over the top.” 





Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOP 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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PREERERO SESE BEG ST 


Now under construction at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology this 
new Sloan Metal Processing Laboratory will be completely equipped for all 
major types of metal forming and machine tool work. The building, which 
is scheduled for completion late in 1951, will house M.I.T.’s pioneering pro- 
gram of education and research in metallurgical science as applied to basic 
manufacturing processes. Its construction is made possible by a gift of 
$1,000,000 from Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the Board of General 
Motors Corporation. Construction is being made by Platt Contracting Com- 


pany, one of our member firms. 


Sloan Laboratory 
ONSTRUCTION of the Sloan 


Metal Processing Laboratory, 
designed to house a pioneering pro- 
gram of education and research in 
metallurgical science as applied to 
basic manufacturing processes, is 
under way at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The new building, provided by a 
gift of $1,000,000 to the Institute 
from Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 
of the board of General Motors Cor- 
poration and honorary chairman of 
the Institute’s National Committee 
on Financing Development, is sched- 
uled for completion in the fall of 
1951. 

It is being built adjacent to the 


Guggenheim Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, at the corner of Massachusetts 
Avenue and Vassar Street on the 
Institute’s main campus, and will 
share its principal entrance and cer- 
tain other facilities with that build- 
ing. Four stories (with an additional 
penthouse) in height, the Sloan lab- 
oratory will be of contemporary  ex- 
terior design and will be completely 
equipped for all major types of 
metal forming and machine tool 
work. 

The first two floors of the build- 
ing will, in general, be devoted to 
instruction and research in machine 
tool operations, with particular re- 
search emphasis on metal cutting 
studies. On the third floor will be 
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metal working and powder metal- 
lurgy equipment and, on the fourth 
floor, a well-equipped foundry and 
welding laboratory. Recitation rooms 
and lecture demonstration halls will 
be located throughout the building. 


It will provide the first adequate 
housing for the metal processing 
program at the Institute, which was 
inaugurated in 1946 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John Wulff, professor of 
metallurgy. It is administered jointly 
by the departments of metallurgy, 
mechanical engineering, and business 
and engineering administration. 

A unique feature of the new build- 
ing now under construction will be 
a penthouse “common room” above 
the fourth floor, to be for the use of 
all students and faculty members. 
Equipped with a complete kitchen 
and dining facilities, this room will 
be designed to stimulate social con- 
tacts among and between faculty 
and students. 

“Our aim in planning for this 
room,” according to Dr. Wulff, “is 
to provide a social climate inte- 
grated with the laboratory’s pro- 
fessional aims. Here different stu- 
dent professional societies, as well 
as individual students, may meet 
alone or with faculty to discuss 
problems of mutual interest. We be- 
lieve this is an essential attribute 
of an educational program designed 
to train engineering students for 
leadership in the production indus- 
tries.” 

The metal processing laboratory 
was created as an interdepartmental 
laboratory in recognition of the need 
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for a broad basis to the metal pro- 
cessing industries. “Its objective,’ 
according to Professor Wulff, “is to 
bring the application of both metal- 
lurgical science and engineering de- 
sign to the basic crafts of machin- 
ing, finishing, casting, forging, 
welding, deep drawing, and related 
techniques of modern manufactur- 
ings 

Graduates whose awareness of the 
technical phases of metal production 
and whose personality and outlook 
fit them to cope with human prob- 
lems of production such as labor 
relations are particularly needed in 
industry, according to Dr. Wulff. 
The active participation of the staffs 
of the departments of economics and 
of business and engineering admin- 
istration in the laboratory’s overall 
program is therefore particularly 
welcome. 

Since its inception the laboratory 
has been housed in inadequate quar- 
ters, and the steady growth of its 
activity has made the new facilities 
increasingly needed. About 1500 stu- 
dents at the Institute take under- 
graduate or graduate courses within 
the laboratory’s jurisdiction each 
year, and at least 30 graduate stu- 
dents are now using its facilities for 
thesis research. In addition, research 
project work under government and 
industrial contracts in the laboratory 
amounts to more than $150,000 an- 
nually, according to Dr. Wulff. 

The new building, of reinforced 
concrete frame construction, will be 
faced with buff brick trimmed with 
limestone. Large window areas will 
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feature the top and bottom floor 
areas, and generous windows will be 
provided throughout. On a caisson- 
type foundation, the building will 
measure 52% by 244% feet. 

The top-floor location of the 
foundry, immediately under’ the 
penthouse, will simplify ventilation 
problems, since only short stacks 
will be needed to bring waste gases 
through the roof. Elsewhere in the 
building, mechanical ventilation will 
be used. 

Architects for the structure are 
the firm of Perry, Shaw and Hep- 
burn, Kehoe and Dean of Boston, 
and construction will be by the Platt 
Contracting Company of Cambridge. 

The Platt Contracting Co., Inc., 
one of our member firms, has com- 


SEEEL 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wethereil Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-80638 
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pleted housing projects in Brockton 
and Stoneham, and now is complet- 
ing a school in Hanson; the Worces- 
ter housing project ($3,000,000); the 
Quincy housing project ($2,000,000); 
and the New Bedford housing pro- 
ject ($1,500,000). “Sam” Zitter is 
Treasurer of the Platt Contracting 
Co., Inc. 

The metal processing laboratory 
will be the second M.I.T. building to 
bear the name of Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. A gift of $225,000 in 1946 made 
possible enlarging the Sloan Auto- 
motive and Aircraft Engine Labora- 
tory, toward which Mr. Sloan had 
already contributed $100,000. His 
gifts to the Institute over the past 
30-year period have totaled more 
than $2,000,000. 


LOANS 





FOR BUSINESS 
AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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CAMBRIDGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1950 ANNUAL DINNER 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3 


6:30 P.M. SHARP 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


BILL CUNNINGHAM 


“Bill” is coming back to us at the 
height of his illustrious career. He 
has received nation-wide acclaim 
for his outspoken and fearless com- 
ments on the present situation, 
through both his articles and his 
broadcasts. 








EILEEN SUTHERLAND 


Boston’s “Ethel Smith”, now en- 
tertaining for her second season in 
the Sable Room of the Hotel Tou- 
raine, will play many of your fav- 
orite selections. A graduate of the 
Conservatory of Music, she is a 
teacher, composer, and has played 
with several famous name bands. 


DON’T DELAY — MAKE YOUR RESERVATION TODAY 
WIVES AND GUESTS ARE WELCOME 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 





COAL Domestic and in- 
dustrial Fuels 

OIL 

COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 

OIL Heating Equip- 

BURNERS ere 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The August bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Industries 
covering the period from mid-July to mid-August 1950 states: 

By careful selection and concentration on items offering price incen- 
tives, the average Massachusetts housewife was able to break even in her 
shopping dollar value in the mid-July, mid-August period as compared with 
that of mid-June, mid-July. A decrease of 0.7% in the food section of the 
budget was offset by an 0.7% increase in clothing; 0.02% in shelter; 1.3% 
in fuel and light and 0.5% in sundries with the result that the combined 
index number for August remained at 162.8. 

FOOD: The food section of the index showed a drop of 0.7%. Cereal 
and bakery products rose 0.4%. Meats declined on an average of 1.1% due 
principally to lower average prices on round steak, chuck roast, pork chops 
and lamb—pork chops showing a 12.2% decrease. Slightly higher average 
prices were noted in remaining meat items and poultry. Fish rose 9.2%; 
dairy products 2.2% as milk advanced an additional 4%c per quart and eggs 
advanced 9.1%. Fruits and vegetables declined sharply on all items except 
green beans, lettuce and spinach. The greatest savings were effected in 
apples, potatoes and onions which showed declines of 34.0%, 27.8% and 
29.4% respectively. All items of canned fruits and vegetables were found 
to have advanced, this section having moved forward 1.4%. Another jump 
in coffee prices increased the beverage section by 4.4% and a sharp increase 
in the price of lard, shortening, oleomargarine and salad dressing left the 
fats and oils section 13.3% higher than the previous month. Sugar and 
pycels moved forward 3.4% as higher prices were noted for sugar and 
molasses. 

CLOTHING: The 0.7% increase in the clothing section reflects higher 
prices in the new fall line of men’s top coats, suits, shoes and hats in addi- 
tion to women’s coats, housedresses and woolen dresses. 

SHELTER: The shelter section moved forward fractionally. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Further increases in the price of anthracite, coke, 
range and fuel oil moved this section forward 1.3%. 

SUNDRIES: Increase of lc per package on cigarettes in addition to 
higher prices on toilet soaps, household soaps and powders accounted for 
the 0.5% increase in the sundries section. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—=100 
% Increase 


July, 1950 
Jan.1941 Aug.1949 Aug.1950 Aug. 1950 
F000 2)... eee ee ee eee 86.2 190.3 191.2 0.7* 
Clothing: 4,.cedicth erase ee ee 101.1 181.6 179.0 0.7 
shelter. “., cect Selsteens ie creeaee eee eee 107.7 ute Erp 12h 0.02 
Puel-de Lioht.cccccccsccemmeseaenaaeaes 112.8 163.8 170.8 gee 
SUNCTIGS ‘ss sasdsashthecsccerenancereeteeneteae 107.2 140.7 143.2 0.5 
Combined: 2c. 8 Gee eee 98.9 160.8 162.8 0.0 


*Indicates Decrease 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—=$1.00 
August, 1950—$.61438 
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New Volume 


HE Tribune Publishing Company 

of Boston is currently assemb- 
ling a 300-page pictorial document 
on “Metropolitan Boston’—a long- 
term undertaking which is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


In brief, the project will encom- 
pass nearly every phase of activity 
—History, Medicine, Education, Arts 
and Sciences, Industry, Recreation, 
the Scenic, the Theatre, Govern- 
ment, the MDC, Hotels, Resorts, 
Public Buildings, Metropolitan Plan- 
ning for the Future—all with text 
set against backgrounds of 1000 pic- 
tures, both air and ground views. 


The book is designed for perma- 
nancy and will be widely distributed. 

Cambridge industry and civic in- 
stitutions will play an important 
role in the book, and are invited to 
furnish editorial material in picture 
form on any of the above subjects. 
Industry in particular is urged to 
forward pictures of their installa- 
tions or operations. 

Institutional advertising copy is 
being accepted from industry 
throughout the Metropolitan area. 
Leading citizens are sponsoring the 
work. 

For additional information, con- 
tact Tribune Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton, or phone LI berty 2-2656. 








‘SEARS 


ROEBUCK AND CO 





OUR GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


You can't lose at Sears. In the first place, all Sears merchandise is first quality. 
It is made to the rigid specifications of our own engineers. All Sears items are 
triple-tested in our own modern Laboratory—where merchandise must prove its 
strength or confess its weakness. You would think that all this would be enough— 
but it doesn't satisfy Sears. We say to you in all sincerity and good faith: "If 
anything you ever get from Sears doesn't make good—SEARS WILL!" Sears will 
cheerfully and promptly refund your money, if you don't get complete satisfac- 
tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with “Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back." 


OPEN THURSDAY and 
SATURDAY NIGHTS 


SEARS 


MASS. AVENUE 
TR 6-4010 


1815 
CAMBRIDGE 
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Meet 8 Directors 


R. Colin Maclaurin, Personnel Officer of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was born 
in Boston. After receiving his degree in Govern- 
ment from Harvard in 1988, he held various posi- 
tions with Bethlehem Steel Company and J. P. 
Squire Company. During World War II he was 
Assistant Industrial Relations Officer at the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard and afterwards became Labor 
Relations Superintendent of the Shipyard. In 1946 
he came to M. I. T. in his present capacity. He 
is the Chairman of the Community Fund Drive 
for the town of Lincoln this year. 





John H. McManus, General Manager of Ad- 
hesive, Soap, and Pork Plants of Swift & Com- 
pany in New England—Manager of John P. Squire 
Co. Plants in Cambridge and Somerville. At- 
tended Georgetown University before entering 
employment of Swift & Company. Until recently, 
New England Chairman of The American Meat 
Institute; Incorporator and Director of the Som- 
erville Chamber of Commerce; member of Somer- 
ville Rotary Club, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
New England Council, and Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts; Director of New England Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Association. Active for 
years in civic, charitable, and other enterprises 
in Boston, Cambridge and Somerville. Member of 
Cambridge Chamber since 1933. 





Factory Trucks Whittemore Bros. Corp. 
Electric Hoists manufacturers of 
Motors Shoe Polishes 
Materiel Handling Leather Dressings 
Equipment Leather Dyes 
OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. || Saddleseey 
Main and Portland Sts. and 


Waterproof Dressings 


TR owbridge 6-7540 
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Elected to Serve You 


Quincy W. Wales, Chairman of the Board, 
Brown-Wales Company, Steel Distributors. Was 
graduated from Harvard University, 1907. After 
a 4-month trip in Europe, entered the steel busi- 
ness, and has held various offices in the Brown- 
Wales Company since that time. He is a Director 
of the Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston 
and Trustee of the Franklin Savings Bank of 
Boston. In years past, he has served on the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Boston Chamber of 
ewe es in which city the company used to be 
ocated. 





F. Marsena Butts, President and Treasurer of 
Butts and Ordway Company, Industrial Supply 
Distributors. He graduated B.A. from Amherst 
College in 1909, and is at present Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Amherst Alumni 
Council. During World War I he was Captain in 
the Ordnance Department of the Army. He is a 
member of Brae Burn Country Club and the Al- 
gonquin Club; Trustee of the Newton Cemetery; 
member of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Braille Press, Inc.; past President and 
member of the Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Supply & Machinery Distributors’ Associa- 
tion; past President of the New England Auto- 
motive Wholesalers Association; and President 
New England Iron and Hardware Association. 








9 
Commercial Advertising DAGGETT S 
ge SE: 3 


DAVID W. NILSSON 


Commercial Photographer 
149 Sidney Street 
KI. 7-7675 


Illustration — Color \ a gs FAMOUS 
SINCE 189! 
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For A Three Year Term 





SEVEN-UP BOTTLING CO. 


141 Hampshire St. 











KI. 7-3400 


Hans L. Carstensen, President and Treasurer, 
Carstein Coal Company, was born in Cambridge, 
and attended Cambridge schools. He later attended 
Culver Military Academy. Mr. Carstensen is 
President of the North Avenue Savings Bank, a 
Director of the Reliance Cooperative Bank, and 
President of the Avon Home. During World War 
II he served on the Cambridge Draft Board and 
still is a member. 


Benjamin P. Wild has been in the Roofing and 
Sheet Metal business since 1915. He was born and 
educated in Cambridge; his father the late D. J. 
Wild was in the plumbing and sheet metal busi- 
ness in Harvard Square before him. He is one of 
the few roofers that started his own business and 
managed and controlled it at all times. He has 
served on the Membership Committee for the last 
five years; also is a Past Exalted Ruler of the 
Elks and an active Kiwanian. “Ben” has served 
on the Membership Club since 1945. 


In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


ath 


ELECTRIC’ SUPREWwLcu. 


AND 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 3939, MASS. 
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New Directors 


Ending September 30, 1953 


1950 


John VY. O’Leary, Treasurer, Cambridge Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, was graduated 
from Rindge Technical School, Cambridge in 1919. 
He entered the banking field in 1921, and became 
liquidating agent of closed banks in 1935. In 1937 
he was elected Treasurer of the Cambridge Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association. Mr. O’Leary 
is a Past President of the Boston Chapter, Society 
of Residential Appraisers, member of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange, and the Commonwealth 
Country Club. 


Hollis G. Gerrish is President of the Squirrel 
Brand Company. He was born in Berwick, Maine, 
and attended the Cambridge schools. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard College in 1930, he attended 
the Harvard Business School for one year. He has 
always been associated with the Squirrel Brand 
Company, founded by his father, the late Perley 
G. Gerrish, and became President of the Company 
in 19389. He is a Lieutenant Commander in the 
United States Naval Reserve. His local civic ac- 
tivities are varied—Trustee of St. Peter’s Epis- 
copal Church, Director of the Cambridge Y. M. 
C. A., Director of the East End Union, Director 
of Cambridge Homes for Aged People. 





Fire Films 
NCE again the various theatres 


New Directories 
EW directories which have 


been added to the H. A. Man- 

ning Company Directory Library, 
maintained at the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce for your use, are: 

Atlantic City, New Jersey—1950 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana—1950 

Fall River, Mass.—1950 

Norwalk, Connecticut—1950 

Worcester, Mass.—1950 


will show fire films during Fire 
Prevention Week. These films are 
purchased by the Chamber’s Indus- 
trial Fire Protection and Safety 
Committee, under the Chairmanship 
of Philip R. Morss, Vice President 
of Simplex Wire & Cable Co. They 
are shown in cooperation with the 
Cambridge Fire Department. 
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KICKOFF NUMBER SIX 


By ARTHUR P. McLELLAN, Manager 
Cambridge Office, Division of Employment Security 


N Thursday, September 7, at 

the Chamber conference rooms, 
the Cambridge Committee for the 
Observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, met 
to organize, and plan for the kickoff 
in its 6th annual drive. 

The week of October 1 has been 
set for the effort, which is a na- 
tional undertaking under the aus- 
pices of the President’s Committee. 
Governors, Mayors, and community 
committees sponsor the week at state 
and community levels. 

The support of chambers of com- 
merce, the press, labor, veterans’ 
organizations and service clubs such 
as Lions, Kiwanis, Zonta and Rotary, 
so generously given in the past, is 
again sought and confidently ex- 
pected. 

The aim of the Cambridge com- 
mittee is to find suitable jobs for 
about 150 people listed with the 
State Employment Office at 36 
Church Street. These persons have 
some physical impairment which 
makes it imperative that they be 
directed to jobs for which. their re- 
maining faculties qualify them. 

In its membership, the committee 
includes Mayor Edward A. Crane as 
honorary chairman, City Manager 
John B. Atkinson, President James 
W. Mann and Executive Secretary 
Frank H. Townsend, as well as ex- 
ecutives from confectionery, machin- 
ery, clothing, chemical, rubber, and 


electronic instrument manufactur- 
ing; meat packers, restaurants and 
hotels, banks and colleges, and 
wholesale and retail trade organiza- 
tions. 


The press, radio, mail, posters, 
street car signs, personal solicita- 
tion are the media by which the 
committee for this N.E.P.H. Week 
is striving to attain its job-finding 
goal. Employers are urged to check 
over job opportunities now in their 
organization with a view to making 
some of them available to one or 
more of these workers. If unable to 
provide the desired job, the commit- 
tee will appreciate whatever assis- 
tance can be given in passing the 
word along to business acquaint- 
ances and in displaying posters. 


The Church Street’s office is pre- 
paring sample lists of workers for 
your consideration. The following 
are excerpts from the initial list 
of 20: 





: 
: 
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No. 1 
Accountant, Junior 
Vet., 5 yrs. Army 
29 yrs., Married 
5 ft. 2 in., 134 lbs. 
Male 


No. 6 
Stock Control Clerk 
31 yrs., Single 
5:70 60In., 115. lbs. 
Male 


Number Six 


4 yrs. training at local 
school of business ad- 
ministration. Grad. 1950 


High School grad. 2 yrs. 
Business School. Exp. 8 
yrs. in national engi- 
neering corporation, in- 
cluding Kardex system, 
stock record, perpetual 
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Amputation left leg be- 
low knee. Alert, pleas- 
ing type. Minimizes 
handicap by energy and 
adaptability. 


Writes with left hand; 
right hand impaired 
since birth. Excellent 
references. 


inventory. 


No. 8 
File Clerk 
47 yrs., Single 
pert ine, 140) lbs. 
Female 


No. 17 
Assembler 
41 yrs., Married 
5 ft. 8 in., 130 lbs. 
Male 


schools. 


These and the others so listed by 
the State Employment Office are 
definitely desirable people. They ob- 
viously need only some extra con- 
sideration in assignment to a job to 
make them valuable employees. 
Evaluate them for what they CAN 
do; not on the things they cannot 
do; on the faculties they have, not 
on those they lack. They will equal 
or surpass their unimpaired shop- 
mates in production, attendance, 
faithfulness and safety. 

And they are all local residents— 


Grad. Boston School of 
Filing and Indexing. 


Attended Cambridge 


Wears hearing aid. Ex- 
pert lip reader—coded, 
arranged, and filed cor- 
respondence for inter- 
nationally known firm 
past 15 years. 


Former auto mechanic. 
Working conditions de- 
veloped arthritic condi- 
tion; uses 2 canes. 
Hands are still supple. 
Desire for work admir- 
able. Would be dept and 
accurate in bench as- 
sembly small parts. 


neighbors! If you can arrange for 
one of them to start on a new job, 
you will have broken down the old 
prejudices and_ restrictions which 
blocked his way. He will be self- 
supporting and on the black side of 
the ledger, with no need of public 
or private philanthropy. 

Once more the reminder that the 
handicapped, when suitably placed, 
quickly repay the cost of their re- 
habilitation, not only in taxes but in 
absence from welfare and unemploy- 
ment compensation rolls. They lose 
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no essential dignity because of their 
impairments; intelligence and edu- 
cational achievements stay with 
them. 

The Cambridge Committee again 
asks that you check with your State 


Employment Office, KI 7-7757, and 
ask that they select one or more 
from this handicapped group for 
your consideration. 

Hiring them is still GOOD BUSI- 
NESS! 





Lifebuoy with its Purifying Ingredient 


GETS SKIN CLEANER 


STOPS ‘‘B. 0.’’as no other leading soap can! 






















Doctors proved it in 820 tests! 
The cleaner you get your skin, the 
safer you are from ‘‘B.O.” (body 
odor). Doctors had people take 
daily baths with different soaps, 
and compared the protection each 
soap gave...proved you are clean- 
er, safer from ‘‘B.O.”’ when you 
bathe daily with Lifebuoy. It’s 
more effective than any other lead- 
ing soap against the ‘‘invisible 
dirt’’ that brings on Ble 
Lifebuoy is milder, faster-lather- 
ing, too! Buy Lifebuoy today! 


Try Big New BATH Size 
LIFEBUOY 


Another Fine 
Product of 
Lever Brothers 
Company 


Lifebuoy is used in 
the homes of 40 million 


considerate Americans USE IT DAILY! 





—_ 
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The above picture, taken at 5 o’clock in the morning, shows the Salvi 
Motors’ employees and guests just before leaving the East Bosten Airport 
for a tour and reception at the Oldsmobile Plant in Lansing, Michigan. 
Standing on the top step of the plane is Peter Salvi, Treasurer of Salvi 
Motors, and host for the trip. Upon arrival of the chartered plane at Lansing 
a similar picture was taken, which appeared in the State Journal of Lansing, 
Michigan that evening. (The same issue carried a picture of President 
Nickels’ wife and children, who happened to be in Lansing that day.) 


Humanizing Work 

HE tour taken by the above 

group is a tremendous step for- 
ward in employer-employee  rela- 
tions. It not only gave many of the 
employees an opportunity for their 
first plane ride, but also they saw 
the product which they work on de- 
veloped from its smallest part to 
the finished product—an automobile. 
During the seven-mile walking tour 


of the 96-acre Main Plant and the 
5l-acre Forge Plant, they met the 
people who made the product. 
During the luncheon in the Olds- 
mobile Auditorium and the banquet 
at the Hotel Olds in the evening, 
they met and talked with top execu- 
tives including S. E. Skinner, Gen- 
eral Manager of Oldsmobile and 
Vice President of General Motors. 
From the time the plane landed at 
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Lansing, and each group of four 
assigned a guest driver and host for 
the day, these men and women from 
Cambridge were made to feel that 
they were a vital part of the great 
organization and not simply selling 
and repairing Oldsmobile cars in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

If the employees of Salvi Motors 
were impressed as was your Secre- 
tary, who was privileged to go 
along, they not only will become 
better workmen but better men and 
women from this broadening experi- 
ence. It was twenty hours well spent. 
Health Club 

HE Health Service Department 
of the Cambridge Y.M.C.A. has 
added many more names of Cam- 
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bridge businessmen to its list of ac- 
tive members during the past sum- 
mer months, 

More and more, these men are 
finding that a weekly visit to the 
“Health. Club” of the local Y is a 
definite must on their weekly ap- 
pointment books. And it surely has 
paid off! 

The need for relaxation and a tun- 
ing up of the systems of the body 
is more apparent during the fall and 
winter months than at any other 
time. With this in mind, a self ex- 
amination of your general every-day 
condition will prompt you to take an 
inventory every so often. 

When one discovers a lack of pep 
and vitality, a visit to the Y’s 
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The Ultra-Violet is an important 
tool to better health. This lamp con- 
tains vitamin D _ stimulation, in- 
creases the disease resistant white 
cells from the body, and generally 
increases the whole circulation and 
helps clear up skin condition. 


Those who have slight skin erup- 
tions due to the fact that the bodies 
lack the proper sunshine which leads 
to bad health. A periodic visit to 
“Sun Tanning” Ultra-Violet lamps 
at the Y will help this situation. 


Give your general well being a 
little thought. Call the local Y—820 
Mass. Avenue (TR 6-3860) for fur- 
ther details of the unique ‘Health 
ClubY; 
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NEW “YARD” AT HARVARD. Graduate students are moving into these 
dormitories in the new Graduate Center at Harvard University. The Center 
consists of seven dormitories and a Graduate Common, arranged around 
informal courts which create a new “Graduate Yard’, similar in feeling to 
the famous “Old Yard” of Harvard College. The buildings, of buff brick 
and glass exterior, provide rooms for 575 graduate students in law, arts and 
sciences, education, divinity and design. Lower floor of William James Hall, 
at right, is devoted to meeting rooms. Other recreation and meeting rooms 
are scattered through the Center. The Graduate Center was designed by 
Walter Gropius, internationally famous architect and his associates in The 
Architects Collaborative. 


Graduate Center at Harvard 
AW students and other gradu- 


ate students of Harvard Uni- 
versity are moving into brand-new 
modern dormitories in Cambridge. 
The buildings are part of the new 
$3,000,000 Graduate Center, designed 
by the internationally-famous archi- 


tect, Walter Gropius, and his asso- 
ciates in The Architects Collabor- 
ative. 

The group of buff-brick-and-glass 
buildings of functional design, 
brightened by occasional panels of 
color, is arranged in a series of in- 
formal quadrangles, whose planted 
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grass plots are broken by crossing 
walks. The group thus forms a 
“Graduate Yard” similar in feeling 
to the famous “College Yard” which 
is the center of Harvard University. 

Formal dedication of the buildings 
will take place Friday, October 6. 

The Graduate Center is located 
north of Harvard’s “Old Yard,” on 
Jarvis Field, site of the first foot- 
ball game in America in 1874. It is 
adjacent to the buildings of the Law 
School and to the laboratories and 
museums of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

The Gropius-inspired buildings 
add a major specimen of contempo- 
rary architecture to Harvard’s brick- 
and-mortar museum of American 
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building design. Besides the modi- 
fied Georgian style of MHarvard’s 
residential houses, erected in the 
1930’s, Harvard’s buildings include 
revresentative works of colonial 
times (Massachusetts Hall), of Bul- 
finch’s Federal period (University 
Hall), of the Victorian Gothic (Me- 
morial Hall), of H. H. Richardson’s 
late nineteenth-century Romanesque 
(Sever Hall), and of the twentieth- 
century traditionalists (Houghton 
Library). Gropius is Professor of 
Architecture in the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Design. 

The new dormitories will house 
575 graduate students in the fields 
of law, arts and sciences, education, 
divinity and design. Together with 
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rooms for 415 graduate students in 
adjacent older dormitories, they will 
provide housing for about one-third 
of the students doing graduate work 
in these fields in Cambridge. 

Planned to provide maximum 
housing at limited cost under cur- 
rent building conditions, the group 
of buildings emphasize cooperative 
living. The relatively small single 
and double rooms are designed to 
double as study room and bedroom. 
There are 15 comfortable recreation 
rooms provided throughout’ the 
buildings for the occupants of the 
dormitories, and special meeting 
rooms, holding from 20 up to more 
than 100 persons, are scattered 
through the center. 

Main building of the group is the 
new Graduate Common, which will 
provide cafeteria meals for 1,200 
graduate students three times a day, 
and also will furnish a lounging, 
meeting and recreation center for 
the entire graduate body. An un- 
usual three-way cantilever ramp of 
reinforced concrete leads from the 
lower floor to the dining rooms. 

President James B. Conant de- 
scribed the new Graduate Center as 
“a major step forward in humaniz- 
ing professional education at Har- 
vard University,” a place where 
“lawyers, architects, future second- 
ary school teachers, scientists, en- 
gineers, historians, philosophers and 
poets will be mixed together in an 
atmosphere where interchange of 
thought may lead to an ever-widen- 
ing view.” 

“Through forming a true com- 
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munity of scholars within this Cen- 
ter,” he said, “I hope that we can 
capture and hold for our graduate 
and professional schools in Cam- 
bridge those human, democratic qual- 
ities which are of so great import- 
ance for the functions of profes- 
sional men.” 

The new graduate dormitories are 
named for seven Harvard alumni 
“sreats” in the fields represented 
by the students living there. These 
are: Nathan Dane (1752-1835), 
draftsman of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, and the first important donor 
to the Harvard Law School; Joseph 
Story (1779-1845), U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice and legal commenator, 
and Harvard Law School professor 
from 1829 to his death in 1845; 
Lemuel Shaw (1781-1861), Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts and drafts- 
man of. Boston’s first charter; James 
Barr Ames (1846-1910), leader in 
legal education and compiler of case 
books, professor (1871-1885) and 
Dean (1895-1910) of the Harvard 
Law School; Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(1841-1935), U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice, and Harvard Professor of 
Law (1871-1883); William James 
(1842-1910), philosopher and psy- 
chologist; and Theodore W. Richards 
(1868-1928), Nobel prize-winning 
chemist. 

Although the Harvard Corporation 
provided for the Common building 
which is the hub of the new Center, 
the dormitories are to be financed 
largely by contributions of alumni 
to the Harvard Law School Fund and 
to the Harvard Foundation for Ad- 
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vanced Study and Research, neither 
of which has yet reached its goal in 
this effort. 


The Harvard Graduate Center is 
the major American work of Pro- 
fessor Gropius and his associates. 
His leadership in the development 
of new architectural methods at the 
Bauhaus in Germany, and later in 
residential and commercial building 
in England and the United States is 
recognized by architects throughout 
the world. He has been Professor 
of Architecture at Harvard since 
1937. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

HE Putnam Square Business- 

men’s Association has’ been 
lending assistance to the efforts of 
Cambridge Police Officer James J. 
Shea in providing clean, healthy, 
activities for several dozen local 
boys by sponsoring baseball and bas- 
ketball teams. The idea was origin- 
ally conceived by Officer Shea, who, 
in line of duty, almost daily saw 
youngsters brought to police head- 
- quarters for more or less serious 
reasons. Knowing that other police- 
men in other communities had suc- 
cessfully curbed juvenile delinquency 
by organized sports and other ac- 
tivities, Officer Shea (father of one 
son on his teams) succeeded in con- 
vincing the Putnam Square Business- 
men’s Association of the value of 
sponsoring two baseball teams and, 
later, two basketball teams. During 
the past two years there has been 
such a demand to join these teams 


by local boys, that the original one 
team soon grew to two, seniors and 
juniors, each composed of the older 
and younger boys. 

The older boys, known as the Put- 
nam Athletic Association, have com- 
peted with teams in Greater Boston. 
They have played in Lowell, Wal- 
tham, Billerica, Arlington, and Som- 
erville. Their transportation has 
been largely supplied by the Busi- 
nessmen, who are ardent fans. 

During the past winter, the senior 
basketball team won the Class B 
Championship of the city and were 
later presented gold basketballs by 
the Businessmen’s Association for 
their achievement. 

At the same time, the senior base- 
ball team is at the top ‘of the Mid- 
dlesex County Alliance Baseball 
League. In other words, the results 
from a strictly athletic point of view 
have been conspicuously bright. 

However, the more important re- 
sult is the better understanding that 
has come into being (a) between the 
boys themselves in these groups and 
(b) between the boys in the neigh- 
borhood and the local businessmen. 

The principal moving power be- 
hind this local organization is Officer 
Shea who has spent many hours each 
week in coaching the baseball and 
basketball teams and in giving any 
help and advice to the boys on other 
matters as well. He receives no com- 
pensation from any source, except 
the fact that he feels well repaid 
by the results produced by his 
teams. Additional assistance is pro- 
vided by Mrs. Shea who helps by 
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Members of the Putnam Athletic Association Basketball Team, with mem- 
bers of the Putnam Square Businessmen’s Association. Center Row—left to 
right: Potter Palmer, Putnam Square Hardware Co.; James Ryan, Mc- 
Carthy’s Market; Harry Andelman, Liberty Market; Carl F. Barron, Put- 
nam Furniture Co.; James J. Shea, Police Officer; James Carrig, Kirkland 
Rest Home. These local businessmen have been helping combat juvenile 


delinquency. 


cleaning the uniforms and storing 
them away at the end of each season. 

So far as tangible results are con- 
cerned, the boys are delighted to find 
that others are interested in them 
to the extent of actually helping 
them play in the sports they like and 
they have certainly appreciated it. 
‘Whether through coincidence or not, 
vandalism in the Putnam Square 
area has decreased almost to the 


vanishing point during the past two 
years. Goodwill towards the busi- 
nessmen has manifested itself by the 
many favorable comments made by 
the parents from time to time to the 
various merchants and their favor- 
ing such merchants with their busi- 
ness wherever possible. All told, it 
has been a very satisfactory and 
pleasant experiment to all parties 
concerned, 
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Health Education Is Fun For Her 


By LYDIA LION ROBERTS 


“T’d like to talk with the Health 
Educator if he isn’t too busy,” said 
a nurse on entering Cambridge City 
Hall. 


“Take the self-service elevator to 
the third floor,’ she was directed. 


The Health Department occupied 
a large airy room with files and 
desks, tables and bookcases attrac- 
tively arranged. Several people 
looked up from their work with a 
pleasant smile. The visitor looked 
puzzled because she did not see the 
man she expected. Instead she got a 
surprise, 

A tall, slender young woman, with 
wavy light hair framing an oval 
face and large gray eyes, ap- 
proached her. “What can I do for 
you?” she asked graciously. “I am 
the Health Educator.” 


Miss Rheta Hyatt of 28 Langdon 
Street, Cambridge, is one of the few 
women now working in the com- 
paratively new field of public health 
education. Also she is the first per- 
son to hold the position, recently 
established, of Health Educator in 
Cambridge, working under Autino 
Fiore, M.D., M.P.H., the City Health 
Commissioner. 

“T’ve been here only a short time,” 
said Miss Hyatt, “but I am enthusi- 
astic over my work. I like the con- 


tacts with people it gives me, and 
the association with the medical 
group. This newly created Health 
Department, formerly Board of 
Health, includes besides myself, Dr. 
Fiore, Health Commissioner, an ex- 
ecutive agent, bacteriologist, medi- 
cal social worker, medical health offi- 
cer, a supervisor of nurses, nutri- 
tionist, fourteen nurses, nine sani- 
tarians, nine school physicians, eight 
baby clinic doctors, and ten clinic 
dentists who work daily in the 
schools from 9-12 a.m.” 


She paused a moment to take a 
bulletin from Dr. Fiore, a_broad- 
shouldered man whose keen dark 
eyes and black hair top a dynamo 
of energy; she gave a letter to an- 
other official, nodded in answer to a 
question from a fellow-worker, and 
received a schedule of work from 
an assistant. Meanwhile she had 
gone to several files and found im- 
mediately the material she wanted 
for the interviewer’s information. 


In spite of her gentle feminine 
manner and unassuming air, Rheta 
Hvatt has a solid, efficient back- 
ground of scientific training and ex- 
perience for her new job. She re- 
csived a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from East Carolina Teachers College 
where she majored in Home Eco- 
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nomics, Science, and English, and 
her post-graduate study was com- 
pleted at University of Chicago. 
After six years of teaching, she took 
a position with U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture as Home Management Super- 
visor, and three later years were 
spent as Director of Nutrition in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Cambridge 
Ped Cross then engaged her as Di- 
rector of Nutrition Service, which 
position she held for the past three 
vears. In this capacity she estab- 
lished nutrition classes wherever 
they were needed in the city, gave 
authoritative advice on food values 
to solve many problems of health, 
and published a Monthly Nutrition 
Newsletter. She is a member of sev- 
eral state, city, and school health 
associations. 

“Since I have come here, people 
ask me what it means to be a 
Health Educator,” said Miss Hyatt 
with a smile. “They are curious as 
to what work is done. The idea of a 
city being concerned with. the health 
of its citizens or the sanitation of 
its houses and streets is new to 
some people even now. I’m proud to 
know that Massachusetts was the 
first to form a state health depart- 
ment in the United States way back 
in 1869, and in these modern days 
many cities and states are building 
up their public health offices and 
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planning efficient, modern Health 
Centers.” 

“You might be surprised at the 
variety of questions we answer, and 
the quantity of information given 
out as a public service,” she con- 
tinued. “It is part of my job to 
answer all kinds of requests by 
phone, letter and person regarding 
health, diets and food values. Also 
to arrange in-service training with 
State, City and private agencies, 
and plan for showing of educational 
films and other aids for public 
health workers. There must be a 
survey of community organizations, 
and courses planned for further 
knowledge of health needs and 
standards. We have conferences with 
Harvard School of Public Health, 
Chamber of Commerce, School of 
Social Relations, and other groups 
working in health education fields. 
Also there are exhibits to be pre- 
pared, and letters and articles writ- 
ten containing advice and sugges- 
tions to the public on keeping 
healthy under all kinds of weathers 
and conditions.” 

Miss Hyatt excused herself for a 
moment to answer the telephone, and 
then took a folder from her desk 
drawer. “As to other duties,’ con- 
tinued this busy young lady, “here 
is my report for one month,” and 
she held out the typed lists of the 
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requests answered and contacts made 
in that short time. 


“This list doesn’t include the phone 
call from someone who wanted to 
know what to do about two dead 
cats in an alley,” and she laughed. 
“The sanitation section took care of 
that, and several other nuisances in 
the city streets and houses that posed 
a problem.” 


The list included a question as to 
the relative values of frozen, fresh 
and canned fruits; more information 
wanted about vitamin B12; the 
amount of calcium in _ chocolate 
drink and the relation of its calcium 
absorption and assimulation; the 
sodium content of water as related 
to low sodium diets; requests from 
Visiting Nurses for special diets in 
various illnesses, and a low-calorie 
diet; and notes sent out regarding 
the recent change in Federal grad- 
ing of meat. Copies of various diet 
lists and health suggestions for spe- 
cific needs had been sent to Public 
Health Nurses and other workers, 
special conferences attended, three 
exhibits completed, important con- 
tacts made and articles on health 
improvement sent to newspapers. 


“It’s exciting work!” said Rheta 
Hyatt, her gray eyes alight with en- 
thusiasm. “I think it is a growing 
and important field, especially for 
women. One never knows where one 
little request or problem will lead. 
An idea may start small and grow 
into a whole big city plan of health 
education; in fact there’s no limit 
to the opportunities ahead of us.” 
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Change Roster 
OBERT H. Cain has been elected 
President and Treasurer of the 
John EK. Cain Company. He succeeds 
his father John E. Cain, who died 
recently. 

Northeast Equipment Company, 
Inc., has been changed to Northeast 
Industrial Equipment Co., Inc., with 
new address of 303-305 Binney St. 
New telephone number is EL 4-3120. 
Same Contact Member. 

Warning 

EVERAL companies have called 

the office stating that they have 
received calls about the new “city 
directory”. Work on the official Cam- 
bridge Directory, published by the 
H. A. Manning Company, will not 
start until November. If in doubt, 
call the Chamber office. 
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Part of American Legion parade starts in front of Chamber of Commerce. — 


Volume 10 


ITH this issue we complete 

Volume 10 of “The Maga- 
zine of Cambridge.” The support 
given by our advertisers has kept 
the magazine self-sustaining for ten 
years. To them the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce extends sin- 
cere thanks. Have you expressed 
your thanks by patronizing them 
whenever possible? 

Each year “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” receives a prominent spot 
in the display at the National Cham- 
ber’s Annual Meeting in Washing- 
ton. Frequently requests for copies 
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are received from other parts of the 
country. It has played an important 
vart in advertising Cambridge and 
the Chamber. We are told by doc- 
tors, dentists and others who have 
copies of the magazine in their 
waiting rooms that it is the first 
magazine to receive attention. 

Despite pressure from National 
companies, advertising will be ac- 
cepted only from our members. 
Many member companies have re- 
newed their contracts for Volume 11. 
There may be a few spaces avail- 
able. If you are interested call the 
office, (TR 6-4100). 
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My Favorite Cown 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


By NELL GILES AHERN 


Reprinted by Special Permission from October issue of “Ford Times” 


OBODY can say. that life in 

Cambridge is not rich with in- 
tellectual ferment. It’s common 
knowledge that when you speak here 
of the James boys, you don’t mean 
Jesse and Frank; you mean Henry 
and William. 

But there are ferments other than 
intellectual: Take the traffic problem 
which snarls outside the windows of 
Harvard’s Department of City Plan- 
ning. Just try to thread that maze 
which leads into Harvard Square 
where cars spin at you from every 
direction around blind curves and 
from behind walls and_ statues 


while you attempt to dart across 
with life intact. 

Any way you take it, Cambridge 
is hard to get into. Cross the Har- 
vard Bridge from Boston and you 
are faced with the broad, homogene- 
ous sweep of M.I.T. buildings, all 
grace, line, flow; and you think—ah, 
pure Greek! Not at all. Between this 
and the architectural grab bag of 
Harvard Yard at our end of town, 
sprawls Central Square, the third 
largest industrial area in the Com- 
monwealth. 

But who cares about our industrial 
area when our intellectual area is so 
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much vaster and more fascinating? 
In the Yard little fellows rushing 
around with their green bags prob- 
ably are, yes, thinking of Homer; 
but the Harvard architects must 
have been thinking of nothing at all. 
EKach seems to have gone his own 
way. Exquisite, colonial Massachu- 
setts Hall is over-shadowed by 
Matthews, a dark, liverish building 
rampant with gargoyles. The gen- 
eral idea seems to have been: cover 
it with ivy, boys, and plant another 
elm. 

But I was saying that Cambridge 
is hard to get into. From Boston, 
the pleasantest way is along the 
Charles, a beautiful river, blue in 
the evening and arched with lovely 
bridges. One, the Larz Anderson, has 
lamp posts topped with spiked ecld 
helmets. You pass boat houses, stu- 
dents sculling on the Charles, or 
maybe the sightseeing boat chug- 
ging up to Watertown. Then there 
are the red brick “New” houses of 
Harvard—Dunster, Winthrop, Elict 
—and across the river the perfect 
New England picture: green grass, 
elms, and the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. But to yet 
into Cambridge you turn right and 
face Harvard Square, and I don’t 
feel up to that now. 

Four streets lead directly out of 
the Square and in every sense of 
the word the best is Brattle, once 
called Tory Row. While all the other 
120,000 Cambridge citizens under 
our successful Plan E Government 
and City Manager Atkinson are 
happy to be jammed together so 


close there’s not room for an ash 
can between houses, and our apart- 
nient house janitor has to put a sign 
out when the coal man is coming, to 
clear the sidewalk—the houses on 
the better side of Brattle Street sit 
calmly back on their lawns as they 
have for two hundred years. The 
most self-possessed is possibly ihe 
Longfellow House at 105, recentiy 
the home of Charles Hopkinson, tiie 
artist. 

Close to the Square, the ferment in 
Brattle Street is mostly commercial: 
yarn shops, tie shops, cookie shops, 
notions shops—and book shops! Then 
there is the Adult Education Center, 
once the old Brattle House. In Cam- 
bridge, everybody takes a course. 
As some thoughtless person said the 
other day: if you’re too old to cut a 
rug, you can always learn to braid 
one. 

Ten years ago a group of Cam- 
bridge women sponsored some Vien- 
nese refugees whose need for food 
was as enormous as their gift for 
cooking it. Today the Window Shop 
stands on the site of Longfellow’s 
Village Smithy under the spreading 
chestnut tree and is at least as 
famous. It’s hard to find a Cam- 
bridge home untouched by linzer 
torte or wiener schnitzel, and this 
adds to the international flavor of 
our town. May I say that in Cam- 
bridge—as in Paris—the clothes are 
outstanding ? Watching them as they 
trudge energetically through church 
and civic affairs, or shop at Sage’s 
for China tea, watercress, or filet 
mignon, one is struck by the thought 
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that Cambridge clothes must have 
been designed in pure intellectual 
ferment. Their individuality is dis- 
tinct. And if in the past two years 
they seem to be more in accord with 
the line of fashion, one must remem- 
ber: Cambridge skirts have always 
been long. 


A lady who went to our church 
had a passion for hats—a charming 
quality in most cases, calling to 
mind indulgent little jokes about 
flower pots and kitchen sinks. But 
did you ever see a lady with a pas- 
sion for hats and all jokes aside? 
On a simple black foundation, imper- 
sonal as a psychoanalyst’s couch, she 
draped any old thing that popped 
into her head: Christmas tinsel, cur- 
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tain pulls, a silver star from World 
War I—all in the most beguiling 
manner. From Lily Dache this hat 
would be a price on your head. Here, 
it obviously was done for fifteen 
cents. Under it, sweet and smiling, 
the Cambridge lady sat and nobody 
laughed! 

Before Christmas I went to the 
Harvard Co-op to buy my husband 
a tie. “And I want an inexpensive 
one,” I said. “Nothing over two dol- 
lars. He says I pay too much for his 
ties and I want to prove he’s 


wrong.” 

The lady beside me at the counter 
said, “But my dear!—I never pay 
more than a dollar for the profes- 
sor’s ties.” 
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This is Harvard Square—this 
melee of shops and people—almost 
none of them fashionable looking in 
the accepted sense. There are 
twenty-seven places to eat, at least 
that many to buy books. A news- 
stand on the corner features the 
New York papers, the avant-garde 
press, and over-size pears. 


Across the street—if you can 
make it—is Harvard Yard. Cam- 
bridge is full of old people and old 
cars who never die, but the young 
and the new and the foreign swarm 
over the Yard. The other morning I 
saw a young father, books under one 
arm and a pre-school child at each 
hand, and the short legs flying to 
keep up with the long ones. 

“Now this won’t do!” the father 
said. ‘‘We’ve been late to classes 
three times this week. We’ve got to 
do better than that!” 

We don’t pay for our town paper, 
the Cambridge Chronicle-Sun; it’s 
free. But we spend two dollars a 
year, like everybody else who lives 
near the Yard, for the Harvard 
Gazette, a weekly which looks like 
a first run off the Gutenberg press. 
We take it to see what’s going on 
at Harvard—lectures, music, exhibi- 
tions. And of course we strain our 
necks to see the fine foreign films 
shown at the Fogg Museum. 

Living in the midst of this, I’ve 
come to take celebrities as a matter 
of course. The Marshall Plan began 
across the street. T. S. Eliot’s 
brother used to live next door. Sikhs 
walk by any day in pale blue or 
pink turbans. Renoir’s grandson has 
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had coffee in our apartment. But 
last October something happened 
which sort of sums up life in Cam- 
bridge. 

Prime Minister Nehru came on a 
Friday. I’m sure it was Friday be- 
cause that’s my housecleaning day 
and I remember that I. worked with 
all the windows open so that I could 
hear the welcoming huzzahs from 
one block over, in front of the Presi- 
dent’s House. Not from Mr. Conant. 
Colorful as Cambridge is, we do not 
expect Mr. Conant to rush out and 
shout. No. Huzzahs from students 
and well-informed Cambridge ladies 
flung against the President’s iron- 
railed fence. 

At exactly one o’clock—Nehru 
was coming for lunch—a roar went 
up like the waves off Portland Light. 
I dropped my broom, whisked on a 
light coat and streaked through the 
short cut between Graduate House 
and the Fogg to join in. 

Smiling, his teeth white in that © 
sad, dark face, Nehru stepped from 
his car and greeted the notables. 
Then, against a half circle of potted 
chrysanthemums, he posed for pho- 
tographers, and finally went inside 
the President’s house. The door 
closed. The crowd thinned, and we 
were left with a very young rookie 
of the Cambridge force to guard the 
gate. 

I said, “Wonder what Conant’s 
giving them for lunch?” 

The young rookie grinned like a 
pup. “Knowing the day, I’d say 
roast beef for sure!” 

All of us laughed. As I say, it was 
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Friday, and whether or not we serve 
fish on Friday we caught the joke: 
with. all those brains, does Harvard 
know what day it is? 

That’s one side of it. But to have 
intellectual ferment you’ve got to 
have multiple and intricate points 
of view. Standing next to me at the 
fence was a woman in tweed, her 
face all character and alight with the 
instincts of a Brattle Street Tory on 
the scent of a world problem. She 
had been speaking of Nehru’s sad 
face. “Lost without Gandhi!” she 
said. 

Yes, I thought. But perhaps also 
sad for a dozen and one reasons men 
are sad: time and the river, lone- 
liness .. . hunger! Intensely, at that 
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moment, Nenru may just have 
wanted his lunch. But it takes an 
outsider to see a thing like that. 
Cambridge wants him sad for a rea- 
son full of intellectual ferment. 


We are outsiders. My husband is 
from nearby Newton which only 
claims to be the Garden City of 
Trees; and I grew up in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, which, until Rodgers and 
Hammerstein and Anita Loos put it 
there, was not even on eastern maps. 
For the three years we’ve lived in 
our Cambridge apartment we’ve tried 
to buy a house somewhere away 
from this crazy town. We say we 
want to get away from the traffic, 
the smoke, the odd characters and 
costumes. 
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So we look at normal places... 
And do you know what happens? 
We find them dull. We hurry home 
—no, that’s not true—we creep 
home, stop, go, stop, go, which gives 
me plenty of time to look out the 
window and see all those people 
with their green bags full of books, 
all those elms and _ horse-chestnuts 
waving against a bright blue sky, 
all those really hopeless-looking 
buildings quivering with ivy, all 
those ladies so well-informed, and 
so unfashionable. But the faces— 
pure character. 

You can’t pay taxes for intellec- 
tual ferment. But it’s the rich, full- 
bodied flavor that keeps us from 
paying taxes any place else. 
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Holidays 
HE next two legal holidays in 
Massachusetts are Armistice 


Day, Saturday, November 11, and 
Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, No- 
vember 23. 

On Armistice Day, a permit to op- 
erate between the hours of 7:00 a.m. 
and 1:00 p.m. must be obtained from 
the Chief of Police, as Sunday laws 
apply to this date. 

Thanksgiving Day usually is a 
paid holiday, and it is observed in 
both retail and industrial establish- 
ments. 
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Portion of head table at the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce Annual 
Dinner—left to right: John R. King, Chief of the Cambridge Police Depart- 
ment; Mrs. John R. King; Mrs. James W. Mann; James W. Mann, President 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Frederick H. Nickels; Bill 
Cunningham, the principal speaker; Frederick H. Nickels, immediate Past 
President of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce and Toastmaster for the 
Dinner; Mayor Edward A. Crane, and Mrs. John B. Atkinson. Three of the 
new Directors are shown at the special head table—left to right: Hans L. 
Carstensen, F. Marsena Butts, and Quincy W. Wales. The special head table 
of Past Presidents and Directors seated sixty-three persons, including Past 
Presidents Murray, White, Campbell, Stockwell, Hickey, Fulton, Duncan, 
Noden, and Fosgate. 

President Mann said, “My predecessors have set high standards which, I 
will try to equal.” 

Retiring President Nickels, who was outstanding as Toastmaster, in paying 
tribute to Mayor Crane and City Manager Atkinson stated, “Cambridge has 
a reputation for being one of the best governed cities in the United States. 
This can be traced to great leadership.” 
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Portion of head table at Cambridge Chamber of Commerce Annual 
Dinner—left to right: Bill Cunningham, Frederick H. Nickels, Mayor Crane, 
Mrs. Atkinson, Col. John B. Atkinson, City Manager, Mrs. Robert W. 
Fawcett, Robert W. Fawcett, Chairman of the 1950 Annual Dinner Com- 
mittee, Mrs. John F. Collins and John F. Collins, Chief of the Cambridge 
Fire Department. The two gentlemen at the special head table are new 
directors John V. O’Leary and Hans L. Carstensen. 

Kileen Sutherland, now entertaining for the second year at the Sable Room 
of the Hotel Touraine, provided the dinner music on her Hammond organ. 
Members and guests were intrigued by her playing of both. organ and piano 
simultaneously. 

Bill Cunningham received the highest tribute it is possible to pay a speaker, 
as not one person left the room during his talk of over an hour. Those 
present still are discussing his analysis of the Korean situation and the 
present place of the United States in world affairs. 
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Some of the members and guests who completely filled the ballroom 
of the Hotel Continental for the Chamber’s Annual Dinner. This year’s 
dinner attracted the second largest attendance in the history of the Cham- 
ber. By placing extra tables at the end of the head table over fifty more 
persons were accommodated than last year. Mayor Crane’s announcement 
of possible home sites in the Fresh Pond section of the city received wide 
newspaper publicity. The Cambridge American stated: 

Speaking to 750 members and guests of the Chamber at the annual 
dinner held at the Hotel Continental, Mayor Crane said: 

“Cambridge has long been famous for the fact that the men who make 
their money here do not live here. The city is anxious to have all of you as 
residents of the city. 

“To make it possible for you to live here, legislation is being prepared 
for the next session of the General Court seeking authority for the city to 
use the upper reaches of the Fresh Pond reservation for building purposes. 

“City planning authorities estimate that we can get 50 fine housing 
lots on this land. It will be sold at auction, and is expected to yield a mini- 
mum of $100,000 to the city. 

“The location is an ideal one for homes, with the Fresh Pond golf 
course in your back yard and Fresh Pond before you through the picture 
windows of your new home. 

“New houses built on these lots will add at least $500,000 new con- 
struction to home properties.” 
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Speaking of the desirability of Cambridge for home and sites, Mayor 
Crane said the low tax rate was the wonder of surrounding communities. 


“In the post war period, we have had a very fine growth. There is much 
talk about progress in the West and Middle West. But we have not been 
so slow here. 


“All of you are interested in real estate taxes. Some people wonder 
how we maintain and in some cases decrease our tax rate in view of the 
situation in surrounding communities. 


“Well! It isn’t done with mirrors. For the past five years our budget 
has gone up five per cent annually. But we are attracting new industries 
at a faster rate than our expenses are increasing. 


“Our capital growth has been six per cent annually but our tax increase 
has been only four per cent annually. 


“Since V-J Day we have been an architect’s paradise. Some cities boast 
of the oldest buildings in the community. But I am also interested in the 
newest. With us, the decision lies between the Eastgate housing at M.I.T., 
and the new Harvard Graduate School dormitories, and Harvard Botanical 
Gardens. 


“All this building is a sign of a wholesome and healthy growth in the 
University City.” 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The September bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, covering the period from mid-August to mid-September, 1950, states: 

Although the over-all average of food prices dropped 0.4% between 
mid-August and mid-September, the combined index number representing 
the “Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large Massachu- 
setts Cities” showed an advance of 0.2% for the same period, as all the 
other sections of the index moved forward. The combined index number of 
163.2 for September, 1950, was 65.0% above that of January, 1941; 4.38% 
above January, 1950 and 1.6% over that of one year ago and had moved 
up to within 0.8% of the high of 164.5 set in August, 1948. 

FOOD: Average food prices declined about 0.4% between mid-August 
and mid-September, 1950 due principally to a drop of 6.2% in the fruit and 
vegetables sections. Apples were about 23% lower; bananas, 11%; cabbage, 
14%; onions, 10%; spinach, 10% and potatoes, 24%. The meat section rose 
0.7% as higher prices were noted in roasts, veal, pork chops, bacon and 
salt pork. Fish rose, 1.8%; eggs, 4.0% and beverages, 1.9%. Slight upward 
trends were also noted in fats and oils and sugar. 

CLOTHING: Nearly every item of men’s, women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing priced was found to have risen in average prices, resulting in an advance 
of 1.2% over the mid-July—mid-August period. 

SHELTER: This section of the index continued its slow but gradual 
ascent. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Further advances in range and fuel oils in addition 
to spotty upward adjustment in anthracite and coke prices moved this 
section forward 1.1%. 

SUNDRIES: The sundries section of the index advanced 0.9% over the 
previous period. Higher prices were noted in all items of house-furnishings 
in addition to increases in soaps and soap powders. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—=100 
% Increase 


Aug. 1950 
Jan. 1941 Sept. 1949 Sept. 1950 Sept. 1950 
POOG westiisic eet to 86.2 188.6 190.4 0.4* 
Clothing este 101.1 181.6 181.1 12 
hel GET ec. Asien 107.7 117.9 121.6 0.2 
Buel & Lights s...45.. 112.8 166.3 172.7 ret 
STNOTIOS Vener es 107.2 141.9 144.5 0.9 
Combined*.ci.428n- 98.9 160.7 163.2 0.2 


*Indicates Decrease 
PURCASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-19389—=$1.00 
September, 1950—$.6127 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT IT? 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States has pointed out 
the need for explaining your busi- 
ness. Throughout the country, 
Chambers of Commerce are using 
various methods to encourage busi- 
ness to participate in the American 
Opportunity Program. 

As you know, the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce has a com- 
mittee known as “The American 
Opportunity Committee”. Under the 
direction of this committee, ‘The 
Magazine of Cambridge” recently 
has printed five articles stressing 
the need for action. Anyone who 
reads those articles must realize that 
now is the time for business to move 
forward. 

Some Cambridge companies have a 
program—others require help. The 
committee members are well quali- 
fied, both from the standpoint of 
study and personal experience, to 
aid member companies. 

During the summer one of the 
committee members was sent by his 
company on a trip to various parts 
of the country to find out what other 
people were doing on the problem 
of communications within their com- 
panies, and on the subject of com- 
munity relations which are an im- 
portant part of the American Op- 
portunity Program. This member ob- 
served some interesting develop- 
ments which we are happy to pass 
on to you. 

The larger companies are employ- 


ing many methods of approaching 
their community and their employees 
in the over-all attempt to make 
friends, establish trust, and to ex- 
plain the fundamental economics of 
operating a business under our 
American system. All of the com- 
panies are constantly on the alert to 
make sure that they never do any- 
thing which would in any way be 
misinterpreted as an attempt to 
spread false propaganda. While of 
course the main object of the whole 
program is to establish a true under- 
standing of the honest facts and then 
depend upon the good sound common 
sense of the American people to act 
in the right way, it is inevitable that 
in the course of these teachings the 
weaknesses of socialism and com- 
munism are pointed out. 

Some of the approaches toward 
the goal of building confidence on 
the part of their employees and 
their communities are: 

a. Newspaper advertising in which 
a company justifies its existence: 
This is, of course, costly, and has to 
be looked at on such a long range 
basis that many companies are shy- 
ing away from it. It is of value 
principally to nationally known com- 
panies. 

b. Plant visits by employees’ fam- 
ilies, school children, teachers, neigh- 
bors in the community: This has al- 
ways been a rather popular mechan- 
ism and its appeal seems to be even 
more widespread now than ever be- 
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fore. Some companies have done an 
outstanding job of thinking through 
every last detail of conducting plant 
visits and feel that it has been worth 
all of the effort expended. 

ec. Plant publications: These are 
generally considered an important 
part of the industrial relations pro- 
gram of most of the larger com- 
panies. Their use is by no means 
limited to large companies and the 
benefit obtained from them is di- 
rectly commensurate with the 
amount of thought and time ex- 
pended. Many companies plan on in- 
cluding an article periodically which, 
while somewhat sugar-coated, drives 
home a point on the necessity for 
profits, dividends, and other integral 
parts of the basic economics of busi- 
ness. Those companies who have the 
courage to report the unfavorable 
news as well as the favorable news 
seem to succeed best in their mis- 
sion. 

d. There has been a growing tend- 
ency for letters to be written to em- 
ployees reporting what is going on 
in the company, what the long-range 
policies of the company are, the 
good financial news as well as the 
bad financial news, and comments on 
the general state of affairs of the 
nation. Many companies mail these 
letters directly to the home of the 
employee, reasoning that the wife is 
just as interested in the company as 


is the husband. (Also as in the case 
of plant publications, some people 
have found that the cost of postage 
is far less than the time consumed 
in reading the material during work- 
ing hours.) 

e. There has been an increasing 
amount of thought given to the sub- 
ject of just plain good manners. 
This includes the care and thought 
given to the reception of visitors, 
the providing of adequate parking 
space both for employees and visi- 
tors, the handling of telephone calls, 
and last but not least, the exterior 
plant decoration. In this last connec- 
tion, if a plant abuts a private resi- 
dence in your community, a deco- 
rative fence or hedge may be just as 
effective and far more pleasing to 
the neighbor than the usual steel 
fence. 

f. A planned program of discus- 
Sion with groups of employees on 
the basic economics of business is 
another project which is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Some companies 
work out their own plans and con- 
duct them entirely with their own 
personnel whereas other companies 
have found the use of consultants an 
effective means. So far these pro- 
grams have usually been of a non- 
repetitive nature although they may 
consist of a number of meetings 
spread over a period of time. It is 
too early to find out whether follow- 
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up programs will be worth the cost. 
Logic seems to point in that direc- 
tion, however. 

Where this can be done and done 
well, amazing results have been 
shown. Many companies are hoping 
that they will be able to offer these 
programs, some of them perhaps in 
a more condensed form, to their 
neighbors in their communities. 

These various programs appear to 
succeed in direct proportion to the 
amount of discussion that can be 
obtained from the group. While the 
showing of movies and speeches pre- 
sented by trained lecturers are help- 
ful, the most outstanding results ap- 
pear to come from those programs 
which are conducted by trained dis- 
cussion group leaders. When well 
done, these are an extremely suc- 
cessful means of proving in a man- 
ner that stays with the employee the 
benefits of our type of government 
as compared to socialism, commu- 
nism and fascism. 

g. One of the companies visited 
which has a national reputation for 
successful industrial relations meets 
frequently with their employees and 
dramatizes at each meeting a point 
which they wish to drive home. They 
have enlisted the participation of 
their employees in these presenta- 
tions and have accomplished a great 
deal not only in the direction of 
welding good relations within the 
company but also toward the end of 
teaching certain fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Most of the companies visited are 
big and operate a number of plants. 
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At first glance, one might wonder if, 
since they are big companies, the 
methods employed are applicable to 
smaller companies. Since each of 
these big companies has_ several 
plants which are definitely in the 
small company class, the very same 
problems have been encountered by 
these big companies which face us 
in the smaller companies. Many of 
the programs which seem very ex- 
pensive in these larger companies 
are only’ expensive because they are 
reaching so many people. On a cost 
per employee basis, the amounts are 
not staggering. The people guiding 
these programs in all of these com- 
panies are aiming at the one thing 
which we smaller companies can ac- 
complish just as easily, if not more 
easily, than they. This one thing is 
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direct dealing with our own people confidences are established, and it is 
and with our neighbors on as in- there that we will do the job which 
formal and personal a basis as pos- saves us from the fate of other coun- 
sible. It is at that level that the best tries who have lost or never enjoyed 
lessons are taught, that the lasting the free enterprise system. 
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MAKE IT ENOUGH 


N industrial firm and a com- 

mercial establishment in Cam- 
bridge have set the pace in our re- 
spective divisions of the Red Feather 
drive by boosting their gifts 100% 
over their last year’s contributions 
to the Fund! 

The Cambridge industry which 
made an early contribution of a 
100% increase did so in the light of 
the realistic, all-time high Cam- 
bridge goal. The gift was a check 
for $4,000. 

Setting the pace in the Commer- 
cial Division, a small store increased 
its contribution from $50 to $100. 

These two gifts, one representing 
a large contribution, the other a 
small one, are indicative of the solid 
support which both industry and 
commerce are giving the Red 
Feather campaign. 

The two divisions are playing a 
key role to put Cambridge over the 
top this year. Last year, the Indus- 
trial Division, behind present cam- 
paign chairman, Timothy W. Good, 
Jr., hit 101.4% of its quota. The 
Commercial Division made a solid 


95% of its quota under the leader- 
ship of Henry Fenderson. 

This year, with the record quota 
of $235,000 to be raised in Cam- 
bridge, Industry has been called upon 
to raise $59,000 while Commerce is 
to raise $16,500; the most ever at- 
tempted by either division. 

Both industrial and commercial 
givers are urged to increase their 
contributions at least 25% to help 
meet the minimum needs of the 20 
hard-working Red Feather services 
in Cambridge. 

We know that, in the past, both 
the industrialists and businessmen of 


Cambridge have supported the Red 


Feather 100%. Please give more gen- 
erously this year, to put our divi- 
Sions and the Red Feather over the 
top again. 
Mail Now 

ARCELS to be sent to military 

personnel in foreign countries 
should be mailed at once. Parcels for 
surface transportation to Japan, 
Korea and the islands of the Pacific 
should be mailed not later than No- 
vember 1. Parcels for Navy and 
Marine Corps serving in remote 
areas at once, and November 15 is 
the latest certain date for greeting 
cards. There are many regulations 
governing mailing to our armed 
services. These regulations are on 
file at the Chamber office. 


Regulation “W” 
ACH person engaged in the busi- 
ness of making installment sales 
or installment loans, or engaged in 
the business of lending on the secur- 
ity of, or discounting or purchasing 
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obligations arising out of such 
credit, must file a registration state- 
ment. Such statement must be filed 
regardless of whether or not the 
registrant had filed such a state- 
ment under Regulation “W”, as in 
effect at any time prior to the effec- 
tive date of the new regulation. A 
20-page booklet explaining the regu- 
lation, and registration statements 
which are to be filed with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank or any branch 
thereof in the district in which the 
main office of the registrant is lo- 
cated, may be obtained from the 
Chamber office. 
Roster Changes 

HE Meadus Letter Service re- 

cently was purchased by Mr. 
Carlo M. Vannicola. He is our new 
Contact Member. 

The new Contact Member for 
Reeves Pulley Company is John B. 
Thomas, Manager. 

New Member 

TLANTIC Bearings Service 

have recently opened _ their 
office and warehouse at 52 First 
Street, Cambridge, as authorized 
distributors of the leading makes of 
ball and roller bearings. Harry A. 
Westwater, Atlantic Bearings’ owner 
and contact member, comes to Cam- 
bridge after thirty two years with 
S K F Industries, Inc. of Philadel- 
phia. Associated with him in the 
business are his two sons Robert S., 
graduate of Missouri School of 
Mines & Metallurgy, and William A., 
graduate of the University of Maine. 
Our contact member is H. A. West- 
water. 
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Christmas Is Coming 
ECORDS of the Cambridge office 
of the State Employment Ser- 
vice at 386 Church Street indicate 
that the number of people available 
for employment is dwindling rapidly. 
This shortage of workers will be 
felt shortly as retailers and their 
suppliers approach the holiday sea- 
son and look around for extra people 
to sell, to shop, and to deliver. 


In anticipation of this situation, 
the Church Street Office now is con- 
tacting all local wholesale and retail 
outlets to ascertain the number and 
kinds of workers who will be needed, 
and the probable dates of hiring. 


This effort is in furtherance of its 
primary responsibility to bring to- 
gether prospective workers and em- 
ployers. The State Employment Ser- 
vice, as the community’s principal 
worker-source, asks that all em- 
ployers list their job-openings with. 
it as early as possible. 

By calling KI 7-7757 now, the full- 
est use of this agency, which oper- 
ates without service charge, may be 
obtained. 


Census 
HE preliminary counts of the 


1950 census are now being sent 
by the Bureau of Census in Wash- 
ington. The April 1, 1940 census 
showed a population for Cambridge 
of 110,879. The April 1, 1950 pre- 
liminary count shows 120,675, or a 
gain of 8.8 per cent. The 1940 census 
shows 30,174 dwelling units in the 
city. The 1950 preliminary figures 
give Cambridge 33,765. 
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River Room of Smith House, as remodelled. The River Room is located on 
the second floor of Smith House, adjacent to the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce offices. All Chamber members recently received cards, making 
them members of the River Club. The club opens at noon and closes at 
midnight. Many Chamber members who use the lounge for business confer- 
ences with out-of-town associates will find the club completes the facilities 
at the Chamber of Commerce-Smith House set-up—giving them a place to 
meet, eat and obtain liquid refreshment, if all three are desired. The River 
Club is reached by using the private indoor entrance from the Chamber. 


Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 


of Every Description 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 
SAVINGS BANK 
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Savings Bank Life Insurance 
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1949-1950 LEGISLATIVE RECORD ON MAJOR 
ISSUES AFFECTING BUSINESS 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
There was much costly liberalization 
of the law in 1949 but very little in 
1950. The exclusive state fund pro- 
posal was decisively rejected in both 
years. 

Liberalization was part of a na- 

tion-wide trend, judging by re- 

ports from other states. 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
There was minor liberalization of 
the law in 1949 but practically none 
in 1950. Various proposals such as 
abolition of merit rating, longer ben- 
efit periods, increased benefits and 
strike benefits were defeated. Like- 
wise other proposals designed to pre- 
serve the solvency of the Fund, but 
necessarily on the “de-liberaliza- 
tion” side, were rejected. 

The trend in benefit payments, 
the critical condition of the Fund 
and the automatic tax increases 
reinforced business opposition to 
further liberalization. Prevailing 
sentiment this year was to 
freeze the status quo until after 
election. The 1951 session will 
have this as a major issue. 

CASH SICKNESS INSURANCE. 
All forms were defeated in both 
years. 

United business opposition to 

any compulsory legislation and 

labor’s uncompromising  insis- 
tence on a state fund, were in- 
fluential factors in this result. 


MINIMUM WAGE. In 1949 a 65 
cent minimum was enacted into law, 
but wage boards were left with au- 
thority to allow lesser rates. In 
1950, all proposals to raise the mini- 
mum and restrict wage board action 
were rejected. 

Massachusetts is one of only 
four states to have a statutory 
minimum, but as long as lati- 
tude is given to wage boards, it 
does not have too crippling an 
effect. 

STATE HIGHWAY CONSTRUC- 
TION. An accelerated $200 million 
program was authorized—$100 mil- 
lion in each year—to be financed by 
a 15-year bond issue. 

The need for quicker action on 

modernization of our highway 

system was unmistakable and 
the demand was widespread. Ac- 
tion on raising additional rev- 
enue to pay the cost was post- 

ynoned to 1951. 

TAXES. There was a small cor- 
poration tax increase, alleged to be 
temporary, in 1949; together with 
various other increases, chiefly in 
consumption taxes. There was no tax 
increase in 1950. A constitutional 
amendment to permit a graduated 
income tax was given initial ap- 
proval in 1950. 

Numerous perennial “soak busi- 

ness” tax proposals reappeared 

but were defeated. 


1950 


Legislative Record 
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ANTI-INJUNCTION. After re- 
jecting all proposals to relax exist- 
ing provisions of law in 1949, the 
Legislature enacted a compromise 
measure in 1950. 


Employers’ views will differ on 
the impact of this new law. Most 
of them will not like it but very 
few may ever be affected by it. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. Devo- 
tion to austerity was chiefly in the 
abstract. Despite strong minority 
pleas for retrenchment, prevailing 
sentiment was one of liberality in 
appropriations for state functions. 


State expenditures as a result 
have commenced to outstrip 
revenues. The 1950-51 budget 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 


Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 


JOHN E. CAIN 
CO. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 





was shored up on the revenue 

side by various temporary de- 

vices. A lot of financial grief 
was accumulated but postponed 
for the next General Court. 

NEW GOVERNMENTAL ACTIV- 
ITIES. Many were proposed as 
usual, but none was adopted except 
in the field of Civil Defense. 

Likewise blocked were various 

proposals for expansion of busi- 

ness regulation to new fields, 
notably the Commission on 

Necessaries of Life proposal. 


SEE YOU NOVEMBER 27 
at the COMMANDER 
Speakers’ Luncheon 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Last December “The Magazine of Cambridge” printed a picture of the 
Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co. property in Kendall Square, taken just after 
the buildings had been painted and the land graded and grassed. At that 
time there was speculation as to whether property in an industrial area 
could keep the ‘new look”. The above picture taken this past week shows 
that such property can be made and kept attractive. Why not improve the 
looks of some of our other industrial properties by planting grass and 
shrubs wherever possible ? 
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VOTE 


HIS is the year of decision—it 
ah is most important that every 
registered voter go to the polls and 
cast his or her vote. It is equally 
important that one express his 
choice for each office to be filled. 

There are two important referen- 
dum proposals that call for serious 
attention. 


QUESTION NO. 3 


The Proposal: To expand old age 
assistance, principally by lowering 
the age limit to 63 years, increasing 
the minimum payment to $75 a 
month, relieving children of all re- 
sponsibility for support of their 
parents, making aliens eligible, and 
having the state assume all expenses 
now borne by cities and towns. 


* *% * 


Present Provisions. The age of eli- 
gibility is 65 years. The minimum 
monthly individual payment is $40 
for a person living outside a family 
group and $30 for a person living 
inside a family group. The monthly 
average individual payment in this 
state is $65.76, the third highest in 
the country. It is to be contrasted 
with the national average of $43.67. 

Children with adequate income are 
made responsible for their parents’ 
support. 

Aliens are excluded from the pres- 
ent law. 

About 100,000 persons now receive 
old age assistance in the state. The 
current annual cost is about $80 mil- 


lion. The federal government con- 
tributes $34.4 million. The state gov- 
ernment contributes $383.4 million 
(derived from the meals tax, racing 
taxes, alcoholic beverage taxes and 
surtaxes on income, corporation and 
inheritance taxes). Local govern- 
ments pay the balance of about $12.2 
million. 
* oS k 


The Additional Cost. If the expanded 
program is adopted, there would be 
no additional federal funds except 
for aliens 65 years of age or over 
who are made eligible. The eligibility 
age recognized by the federal gov- 
ernment is 65 years. The maximum 
amount of individual monthly pay- 
ments which. the federal government 
now shares is $50. 

Official estimates indicate an addi- 
tional cost of $54 million to the 
state if the expanded program is 
adopted. 

* x 
QUESTION NO. 4 

The Proposal: To establish a state 
lottery commission (38 members to 
be appointed by the Governor) which 
would conduct a lottery not more 
than once a month. Each chance 
would be valued at not more than 
$1. The commission would be paid 
salaries and employ assistants not 
subject to civil service. 

After expenses of conducting the 
lottery are deducted, the net receipts 
would be divided thus: 50% for 
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prizes, 35% for old age assistance, 
745% for aid to dependent children, 
and 744% for the needy blind. 


ste se 
DS Dd 


Costs: Proponents have offered no 
reliable estimates as to the gross 
receipts, expenses and net receipts 
of a state lottery. 


It is certain, however, that ex- 
penses would be tremendous. Those 
of the Irish Sweepstakes are 60% 
of gross receipts. 


The difficulties attendant upon con- 
ducting lotteries in this state would 
send costs up sharply. For example, 
federal laws prohibit the use of the 
mails for sending lottery materials, 
and they forbid transporting them 
across state lines. 


* *k 


Important: This is an initiative pe- 


tition. The vote is upon whether or 


not it should be enacted. If a ma- 
jority of the votes are in the affirm- 
ative, the proposal becomes the law 
of the state, and it goes into effect 
immediately. 


COMMENT: The propositions in 
Questions 8 and 4 are part of a 
single parcel. You cannot separate 
one from the other. The League of 
Women Voters have an excellent 
flyer urging a NO vote on Question 
A, 

Others have this to say: “It (the 
state lottery) is detrimental to the 
welfare of our people.” 

Rev. George S. L. Connor, 


Vicar-general of the Cath- 
olic Diocese of Springfield 


“A state lottery is a wasteful and 
costly as well as an immoral way to 
raise money for old age pensions. 
It puts the state in the position of 
exploiting the weaknesses of its 
citizens and makes recipients co- 
partners in a gambling enterprise.” 

Massachusetts Council of Churches 

“Questions 3 and 4 would jeopar- 
dize the positions of thousands of 
needy aged now receiving old-age 
benefits from the commonwealth. 

“Question 3 urges us to vote our- 
selves into bankruptcy while Ques- 
tion 4 would invite wholesale gam- 
bling and corruption. 

“We are not against old-age as- 
sistance. We want to insure its con- 
tinuance while the sponsors of Ques- 
tions 3 and 4, whether they realize 
it or not, threaten to wreck the as- 
sistance program for the aged.” 

Albert F. Bigelow (former 
Representative), Chairman, 
Committee to Continue Old 
Age Assistance. 

The polls are open election day 
Tuesday, November 7, from 8:00 


a.m. to 8:00 p.m. VOTE. 
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PRESIDENT MANN APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


At the first Directors’ meeting of the 1950-51 Chamber year the 
following standing committee appointments by President Mann were unani- 


mously approved. 


FINANCE 


John J. Ellsworth, Treasurer, United-Carr 
Fastener Corp., Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Other members appointed to serve on this 
committee are: Harry R. Andrews, Treasurer, 
Reliance Cooperative Bank; Robert R. Duncan, 
President, Harvard Trust Company; George W. 


Frederick H. Nickels, 
Rucker-Nickels Co. 





HOUSE 


George A. McLaughlin, Attorney, Chairman of 
the House Committee. Other members appointed 
to serve with Mr. McLaughlin are: Bradlee F. 
Clarke, Brattle Craigie Trust; Ralph H. Field, 
Field Machinery Co.; George R. Giles, George A. 
Giles Interests; Joseph C. Leighton, 1286 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. 


Hinman, President, Hinman Asbestos Corp.; 


Treasurer, The Eddy- 








MEMBERSHIP 


Arthur G. MacKenzie, President, MacKenzie 
Motor Sales, Inc., Chairman of the Membership 
Committee. Due to the success of the Club Plan, 
the Directors feel that the Membership Commit- 
tee should operate on the club plan again this 
vear. At a later date Mr. MacKenzie and Presi- 
dent Mann will appoint nineteen other members 
to serve on the committee. This committee will 
start to function in January. However, several 
members are off to a head start and have already 
proposed new members. 
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A new picture of the development on the waterfront land next to Brown 
Durrell Company, between Commercial Avenue and the Parkway. This 
differs from the picture shown in the April issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge,” as the building fronts were changed in final plans. As this 
Magazine goes to press there is talk of a further addition to the DuPont 
building shown at the extreme right. The Parke Davis and DuPont build- 
ings should be completed by January 1, and the General Electric building 
should be ready for February occupancy. There are rumors of another 
nationally known company locating on the Cambridge waterfront. Cam- 
bridge continues to grow industrially. 


Gifts The gift to the Massachusetts In- 
ECENT gifts by the Kresge stitute of Technology carries the 
Foundation — $2,000,000 to the 
Harvard Business School and $1,- 








500,000 to the Massachusetts Insti- RENT 

tute of Technology—will create new PORTABLE 

buildings in Cambridge. AIR COMPRESSORS 
The gift to the Harvard Business For Emergency and Plant 

School will provide for the construc- Maintenance 

tion and partial endowment of a stu- Day, Week or Month 

dent activities center, which will Field Machinery Co. 

house the dining and recreational 300 Binney Street 

facilities for the students, faculty ELiot 4-3331 


and staff of the school. 
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fund total beyond the $15,000,000 
mark. The goal is $20,000,000. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Institute stated: 

“The grant from the Kresge 
Foundation, which will also provide 
funds for endowment of the build- 
ing, will enable the Institute to take 
another important step in its pro- 
gram of increasing emphasis on the 
humanities and on community activi- 
ties. The chapel, a long-felt need, 
will enrich the spiritual life of M.I.T. 
and provide a desirable center for 
student religious groups, whose ac- 
tivities heretofore have been handi- 
capped for lack of a suitable meet- 
ing place. 

“Never in the history of the Insti- 
tute has there been so strong and 
wide an interest in extracurricular 
activities of the type that require 
the facilities of a large and well- 
equipped auditorium. That the new 
building will be a great contribution 
to the cultural program of our stu- 
dents is indicated by the fact that 

their activities now include three 
glee clubs, a symphony orchestra, 
a popular orchestra, a concert band, 


Commercial 
Banking 
Trust 
CAMBRIDGE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 


a drama shop, a debating society, 
the annual musical show, and many 
professional activities. 


“The auditorium and the small 
chapel, which will be architecturally 
related to it, will not only serve the 
educational and religious interests of 
our students and faculty, but will 
afford us the opportunity of shar- 
ing them with our neighbors in the 
community, as for example, the pop- 
ular science lectures for which the 
Institute has never had a hall ade- 
quate to meet the demand for seats 
from secondary school students and 
the public. The auditorium will be 
so designed that it will be used for 
multiple purposes, including lectures, 
concerts and religious convocations.” 


STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 





INSURANCE 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 
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Contract Awarded — 
ATIONAL Research Corpora- 


tion, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has been awarded a contract 
by Sharp & Dohme, Inc., covering 
the design, fabrication and installa- 
tion of high vacuum drying equip- 
ment for the company’s new blood 
plasma processing plant at West 
Point, Pennsylvania, to be used for 
producing plasma for the armed 
forces. 

National Research Corporation’s 
vacuum diffusion process for the 
drying of heat-sensitive pharmaceut- 
icals and sera has been used in 
many of the world’s penicillin, strep- 
tomycin and blood plasma plants in 
the United States as well as in for- 
eign countries. 


NACA 
HE third monthly meeting of the 
Boston Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants will 
be held on Wednesday, November 
15, 1950, at the Hotel Bradford, Bos- 
ton. 

Principal speaker at the meeting 
will be Joseph W. Powell, Jr., Vice 
President of the American Research 
and Development Corporation, Bos- 
ton, who will present an address on 
“Problems in Operating a Small 
Business”’. 

Chairman of the meeting will be 
Willis L. Conn, Vice President of 
Boston Chapter, who is comptroller 
of the International Shoe Machine 
Corporation, Cambridge. 

Carl E. Thoresen, Treasurer, Cam- 
bridge Paper Box Company, is the 
President of NACA. 
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Cain Changes 

LECTION of Curtis L. Kehew of 
Waban as Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, and Harry A. Smith 
of Belmont as Vice President in 
Charge of Production, was announced 
by John E. Cain Company of Cam- 
bridge, makers and distributors of 
mayonnaise and other food products. 
Election of these two men, both 
with 25 years service with the com- 
pany, completes the reorganization 
of top executives necessitated by the 
death of John E. Cain, founder of 
the company. Robert H. Cain, son of 
the founder, now heads the organiza- 

tion as President. 


112 Years Old 
A. Mason & Son Company, 
- 580 Massachusetts Avenue, 
has for 112 years offered Civil En- 
gineering and Surveying services to 
all in Cambridge and vicinity. They 
are now augmented by the original 
records of twelve other Civil En- 
gineers and Surveyors, dating back 
to 1829, and encompassing over 500 
work years. Our contact member is 

Dana R. Perkins, Manager. 

Discrimination 
HE recent amendment to Chap- 
ter 151B of General Laws be- 
comes effective October 30. This for- 
bids ‘“‘discrimination, because of age, 
against employees and persons be- 
tween 45 and 65 years of age, seek- 

ing employment.” 

Any questions about the new law 
will be answered by the Massachu- 
setts Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation (formerly F.E.P.C.), 41 
Tremont Street, Boston. 





A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


_ PAID-UP CERTIFICATES PRIOR ISSUE,OR CURRENT 
MONTHLY SAVINGS 


A savings-investment with a ACCOUNTS 
constant face value and quar- Maturing value $200. Monthly | 
terly dividends. $200 per Share. payments of $1. a Share until 


maturity. Dividends quarterly. 
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HARRY R. ANDREWS, Treasurer 
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Wy. Main and Portland Sts. 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels" 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch, your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard — 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
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. and Quota Clubs. 
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THE TIME IS NOW 


WALTER L. CRONIN 


Cambridge, Director of Civil Defense 


«cf F an attack in force is made on 

this country, some of the at- 
tackers will get through.” This 
statement has been made by the 
Department of Defense. In an all- 
out war your community is expend- 
able. The military forces of the 
country have as their primary obli- 
gation the defense of military and 
war production installations, for the 
facilities to conduct a war must be 
protected and maintained, if we are 
to survive. This does not mean that 
the military will 
effort to protect you and your com- 
munity, but first things come first 
in an all-out war against a ruthless 


not exert every 


enemy. However, an adequate Civil 
Defense, supplementing a powerful 
military defense, will help to make 
an attack unprofitable. 

On July 20, 1950, the Massachu- 
setts Legislature passed, and the 
Governor signed, an act (Chapter 
639), setting up a Civil Defense 
Agency in this Commonwealth. This 
act delegates broad powers and re- 
sponsibilities to State and Municipal 
officials in order to protect the lives 
and safety of its citizens; and to 
protect its properties and industries. 
This act is probably the best and 
most comprehensive legislative en- 
acted by any state to date. It fur- 
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nishes the basis for a workable, effi- 
cient Civil Defense Organization 
within the structure of the govern- 
ment. 


One of its important components 
is the responsibility for plant pro- 
tection. This is for the purpose of 
minimizing and repairing injury and 
damage resulting from _ disaster 
caused by attack, sabotage or other 
hostile action; or by fire, flood, earth- 
quake, or other natural causes. 


Each municipality is required to 
establish a local Civil Defense 
Agency, and appoint a local Direc- 
tor. To him is delegated the primary 
responsibility for the organization 
and administration of Civil Defense 
within the boundary of the commun- 
ity. 

Significant of the importance of 
plant protection in the Massachu- 
setts concept of Civil Defense is the 
fact that it is the only sub-division 
in the State Organization chart that 
is broken down to its lowest com- 
ponent. Heading the plant protection 
division will be a Deputy Director 
of Civil Defense. He, under the 
supervision of the Director of Civil 
Defense, will be responsible for the 
organization, training and adminis- 
tration of the plant protection divi- 
sion. 


Each factory, theatre, business es- 
tablishment, office building, place of 
public assembly is required by law 
to organize a Civil Defense Organi- 
zation within its facilities, as part of 
the local municipal organization. It 
will be formed, not only for its own 
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direct protection, but for its protec- 
tion, indirectly, through mutual aid 
within industry, and also through 
the community organization. The en- 
tire business of Civil Defense is 
based on the principal of self-help, 
supplemented by mutual assistance. 


Because of its geographical loca- 
tion and the importance of its indus- 
try, Cambridge finds itself in the un- 
enviable position of being a poten- 
tial target for enemy attack. 

Disaster MAY strike your plant. 


Are you prepared to meet it? 
Could you prevent a catastrophe in 
your industry if Cambridge was vis- 
ited by enemy attack, sabotage, acts 
of nature, or a natural industrial 
accident ? 


In peace time alone, the annual 
loss from fire is 75% greater than 
the estimated property damage in 
Britain during the two years of 
German blitz. The international sit- 
uation has placed America in the po- 
sition of being compelled to prepare, 
while all the time we are hoping our 
preparations will never be needed. 
Russia, itself, realizes the import- 
ance of Civil Defense, and has to 
date over two million trained and 
organized Civil Defense workers. 


Civil Defense of the present time 
and of the future bears little resem- 
blance to the Civil Defense of World 
War II. At that time, it was ex- 
pected that we would only be visited 
by pin-point or token bombing, lim- 
ited to a destruction of probably a 
city block. Modern warfare is much 
more frightening, and on a much 
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larger scale. Present plans call for 
a more intensive, better trained, and 
more efficiently coordinated organi- 
zation. Large pools of manpower, di- 
rected by highly trained specialists 
and leaders, is the goal to which we 
are working. To prepare for less will 
be an open invitation to an enemy to 
lay waste our cities; its homes, its 
industry and its people. 


One-half million individuals in the 
United States are prepared, at least 
in some degree, to conduct treason- 
able activities. The hard, trained, 
unrelenting core of this group is the 
fifty-five thousand acknowledged 
members of the Communist Party. 
How many more there are, is any- 
body’s conjecture. What are you do- 
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ing to protect yourself? Perhaps 
some of them are in an advantageous 
position in your organization. 

Cambridge accepts the mandate 
from the Federal and State Govern- 
ment to prepare to meet its obliga- 
tion, and it is ready to be of service 
to industry to insure this prepared- 
ness. 


An efficient Civil Defense Organi- 
zation is an_ effective deterrent 
against enemy attack. The proper 
preparation for a Civil Defense Or- 
ganization is going to take months 
to accomplish. It is important that 
we begin to work in plant protection 
in the immediate future. It may be 
too late tomorrow. The time to begin 
is today. 
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The Brusch. Medical Centre as it will look when completed in the early 
Spring. Ground has been broken and construction started on this $450,000 
clinic sponsored by Drs. Joseph A. and Charles A. Brusch. The clinic will 
be served by more than 100 specialists in all fields of medicine and an esti- 
mated $500,000 worth of the most modern medical equipment. It is located 
next to City Hall on the corner of Massachusetts Avenue and Bigelow Street. 


Building Permits 

URING the month of October 

building permits for $557,550 
worth of construction were issued by 
the City of Cambridge. The largest 
permit is for the construction of the 
$295,000 bath house and swimming 
pools at Magazine Beach. Work has 
been started by G. L. Rugo and Sons, 
Contractors. 

Many Chamber members also had 
permits granted for additions: Frank 
Boland—2 hotel penthouses valued 
at $8000 to be built at 14 Garden 
Street; J & C Adams for a ware- 
house addition valued at $10,000 at 


182 Spring Street; EMF Electrical 

Supply Co., Inc. for a store addition 

valued at $20,000 at 110 Brookline 

Street; Industrial Steels Inc. for an 
office addition valued at $25,000 at — 
250 Bent Street, and Avery & Saul 
a permit for $3000. Alexander — 
Smith & Sons received a permit for 
a new building at 77 Fawcett Street 

valued at $140,000. A permit valued 

at $40,000 was granted the Fresh 

Pond Open-Air Theatre for theatre 
projection and concession space and 

theatre screen structure. This will be 

built on Alewife Brook Parkway— 

Contractor J. J. Powers Co. 
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Long Wrong 

N election day, municipal offi- 

cials received bad news from 
Tax Commissioner Long. This over- 
optimism in estimating the state- 
collected revenues to be distributed 
to cities and towns in 1950 will jolt 
the taxpayer. Instead of the original 
estimate of seventy-two million, the 
actual distribution for 1950 is fifty- 
eight million. This will mean a defi- 
cit of about $423,192 to Cambridge. 
City Manager, John B. Atkinson, has 
notified the City Council, and sug- 
gested that the Council take steps 
to augment the City’s income. The 
City Manager’s communication stat- 
ed: 

“We have received a communica- 
tion from Henry F. Long, commis- 
sioner of corporations and taxation, 
copy of which I am transmitting 
herewith. 


“In checking up on this I find that 
the said shortage of income of ap- 
proximately $14,000,000 which Mr. 
Long mentions will result in a deficit 
for the City of Cambridge of ap- 
proximately $423,192. This deficit, 
unless we can find some means of 
overcoming it, which at this late 
time in the year I find quite doubt- 
ful, will have to be carried over to 
next year and raised in next year’s 
tax levy. 

“Reading into Mr. Long’s letter, 
it would also indicate we must an- 
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ticipate a decrease in income of a 
similar amount for next year, so 
that this would mean in addition to 
raising this $423,192 next year we 
would also have a difference of a 
similar amount in our income, the 
total being approximately $846,000, 
or better than $4 in our tax rate. 


“This is, I believe, the first deficit 
the City of Cambridge has suffered 
in a great many years. Certainly it — 
is the most serious one it has ever 
suffered, and it comes from sources 
over which neither the city council 
nor the city manager nor any de- 
partment heads have any control 
whatsoever. 


“T am sure all members of your 
honorable body understand that the © 
city is obliged to place in its recapit- 
ulation sheet in preparation for its 
tax rate the sum which is authorized 
by the commissioner of corporations 
and taxation. In the letter which he 
annually sends to the city he states 
the city must set up this amount, 
neither more nor less. The amount 
which. we were authorized to set up 
for 1950 in our recapitulation sheet 
was $1,738,136.43. It now appears we © 
will receive $423,192 less than this. 

“Unless we are to pass this on en- — 
tirely to the home owner we must 
take some active steps to find new 
sources of income to offset this. In 
addition to this we find we are faced 
with some very substantial increased 
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costs of operating the city for 1950, 
which come to us as a result of the 
recent election in the form of the 
increased old age allowances and 
also as a result of the vote of the 
citizens regarding the firemen’s 48- 
hour week. 


“On several occasions in the past 
I have recommended to you that a 
committee be set up to study the 
possibility of increased incomes from 
Sewer assessments and_ increased 
charges for various licenses and per- 
mits. In the budget message which 
I sent to you this year I again re- 
ferred to this. I believe the time has 
now come when we can no longer 
ignore the fact the city must put a 
substantial increase in taxes on the 
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home owner or else find new sources 
of income. I again repeat this re- 
quest that a special committee of the 
city council be set up to study new 
sources of income and to make 
recommendations accordingly. 

“My honest belief is we can defi- 
nitely no longer ignore the extra 
cost of operation of the city and loss 
of income which is forced upon us 
by the state and by the citizens 
themselves.” 

Registry 
S of November 8 the telephone 
numbers of the Registry of 
Motor Vehicles are: LA fayette 3- 
7700 for Registration and License 
Listings, and CA pitol 7-7830 for all 
other general information. 


STEEL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 
Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 

Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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You Can Help 


UBERCULOSIS is an age-old 

disease, but one that has not 
yet been licked. Cambridge has come 
a long way in its fight against tuber- 
culosis. During the past fifteen years 
the death rate has dropped 44% but 
still there were 30 Cambridge lives 
which were lost unnecessarily last 
year. 


Since this disease gives no warn- 
ing during its early stages, chest 
X-rays are valuable in detecting it 
before it progresses to a stage where 
the treatment will be longer and 
more costly, and before the infection 
has spread to the family and associ- 
ates of the unsuspecting victim. 


To this end the Cambridge Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association in co- 
operation with the Cambridge Board 
of Health has provided a unique five- 
year plan whereby the entire city 
was included in a general X-ray sur- 
vey conducted in 1948. Since then 
sectional surveys are being done so 
that by 1952 all of Cambridge will 
once again have been given another 
opportunity to be X-rayed. 


When mass X-raying was started 
about ten years ago, it was tried, 
not on a community-wide basis, but 
only with selected groups known to 
have a high incidence of tubercu- 
losis. The industries of Cambridge 
have always shown exceptional co- 
operation in making these surveys a 





SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS 
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success. Back in 1944 when it was 
still a new idea, a large number of 
industrial concerns in Cambridge re- 
sponded to the suggestion of chest 
X-rays for their workers, realizing 
the importance of case-finding 
among our heavily industrialized 
areas if the problem of tuberculosis 
was ever to be solved. 

Cambridge industries have contin- 
ued to show community leadership 
in their support of the X-ray pro- 
gram. They have given time and 
active effort in arranging for X-rays 
of their employees. 


= 
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An important part of the work of 
the Association is devoted to reha- 
bilitation. Through the efforts of the 
rehabilitation counselor tuberculosis 
patients are assisted in their return 
to jobs. Frequently vocational train- 
ing is provided. We look forward to 
the time when industry will take 
the initiative in breaking down un- 
warranted prejudice against employ- 
ing workers who have had tubercu- 
losis. Industry must realize its re- 
sponsibility, for it has a large one 
in helping former tuberculosis pa- 
tients to return to useful and satis- 
fying lives. 


The success of the work done by - 


the Association, whether case-find- 
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ing, rehabilitation, or education is 
always dependent upon the active. 
participation and cooperation of the 
people of Cambridge. 

The work of the Association is 
made possible by the support of the 
community, its enthusiasm and co- 
operation, and also its financial sup- 
port. The tuberculosis program of 
the Association depends solely on 
the money derived from its annual 
sale of Christmas seals for its activ- 
ities. 


Tuberculosis is an expensive dis- 
ease both because of the relatively 
long period required for treatment 
and because of the consequent loss of 
income for the patient and his fam- 
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ily if he is the breadwinner. The 
Association has as its aim the pre- 
vention of the disease through early 
detection and through education of 
the public. 

Cambridge has always been gen- 
erous in its support and we hope 
that it will continue to be aware of 
its responsibility again this year 
when it is asked to buy Christmas 
seals in this 44th annual seal sale. 
The Association would like to in- 
crease the scope of its activities to 
do an increasingly comprehensive 
program in the community, but it 
needs community support. 

We can and must stamp out tuber- 
culosis. You can help. 


1951 Tabs 


URING December Chamber 

members in good standing will 
receive 1951 metal tabs to attach to 
their membership plaques. Please at- 
tach the tab as soon as received as 
the tab is small and easily lost. 

If your plaque is not presentable, 
please call the Chamber and let us 
send you a new one. Plaques that 
are not presentable or up-to-date are 
not a credit to you or to the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce. Visi- 
tors to your office judge the Chamber 
by the plaque. Help us to make a 
good impression. 


UN inversity 4-3100 
HE telephone number of the 
Cambridge Electric Light Com- 
pany and of the Cambridge Gas 
Light Company has been changed to 
the above. . 


NPA Orders 


FEW copies of National Pro- 

duction Authority regulations, 
orders, etc. are available at the 
Chamber office. You can now receive 
these direct from the Department of 
Commerce in Washington. Up to 5 
copies will be sent you free of 
charge. Write to: 


U. S. Department of Commerce 
Division of Printing Services 
Attention: E. E. Vivian 

Room 6225 

Washington 25, D. C. 

To receive copies of regulatory 
material, request that your name be 
placed on List 2. Orders issued to 
date by NPA include: 

Reg. 1—Inventories and Records 

Reg. 2—-Priority Ratings for 

Defense Order 

Order M-1—(amended) Steel 

Order M-2—Rubber 

Order M-3—Columbium Bearing 

Steel 

Order M-4—(amended) Construc- 

tion 

Order M-5—Aluminum 

Order M-6—Steel Distributors 

Order M-7—Use of Aluminum 


Not Mac 


HE announcement in “The Bos- 
ton Musician” that Arthur G. 
MacKenzie is now a member of the 
Musician’s Union does not refer to 
the Chairman of the Chamber’s 
Membership Club. However it is 


Arthur’s son, who shows promise of 


becoming a top-flight concert pian- 
ist. 
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New Roster 
HANGES in company name, tele- 


phone number, contact member 
or address must be made before 
December 15. It is important that 


you notify the office at once as the 
new Roster goes to press on the 
above date. The Roster is printed 
once a year, so be sure your listing 
is correct. 


i 
i 
; 


RE i 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The October bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Industries, 
covering the period from mid-September to mid-October 1950, states: 

The combined cost of the goods and services priced for the ‘Retail 
Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large Massachusetts Cities” 
advanced between mid-September and mid-October by 0.3% and made the 
fifth consecutive month in which the index moved forward. The combined 
index number for mid-October of 163.6 was 65.4% above that of January, 
1941; 3.8% over October, 1949 and 4.5% over that of January, 1950. Al- 
though average overall food prices dropped fractionally by about 1/10 of 
1%, items of clothing, shelter, fuel and light and sundries all showed 
higher average prices. 

FOOD: The food section of the index, due to slightly lower prices in 
most types of meat, poultry and fresh fruits and vegetables, showed a 
slight drop of 0.1% from mid-September to mid-October. These decreases 
were offset somewhat by higher average prices in cereals and bakery 
products; an advance of 11.1% in fish; 5.2% in the dairy products section 
as a result of a 1%c increase in the price of milk and higher prices for 
butter and evaporated milk. Canned fruits and vegetables rose slightly 
while the beverage section advanced 2.5% as coffee prices were found to 
have continued to rise. 

CLOTHING: The clothing section rose 0.6% as nearly all items were 
found to have advanced slightly in price. 

SHELTER: The shelter section rose 0.8% over the previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Further increases in the price of coal, coke, range 
and fuel oil caused an increase of 1.5% in this section. 

SUNDRIES: The sundries section of the index rose 0.8% due to higher 


prices in house furnishings, household operation, tires, tubes and automo- 
biles. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 





Sept. 1950 

Jan. 1941 Oct. 1949 Oct. 1950 Oct. 1950 
MEO a cersec bcos tesseeateeaes 86.2 181.5 190.2 0.1* 
Clothing i7ce et cares 101.1 181.4 182.1 0.6 
Shelter ihe er ae LOT 118.2 122.0 0.3 
Fuel & Light......:......::. 112.8 168.7 175.38 1.5 
SUNGTICS <5 cea eee 107.2 141.9 144.9 0.3 
Combined ince: 98.9 158.3 163.6 0.3 
* Indicates Decrease 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—=$1.00 
October, 1950—$.6112 
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Lunn Chairman 


OHN A. Lunn, M.I.T. 717, of 37 

Larch Road, Cambridge, is co- 
chairman, and Stanley C. Dunning, 
M.1.T. 717, of 105 Irving Street, Cam- 
bridge, is a division leader in the 
Greater Boston sector of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology De- 
velopment Program now seeking 
through its alumni to complete a 
$20,000,000 fund to keep the Insti- 
tute in the forefront of technological 
institutions of the world. 


A MOST PLEASING 
ASSORTMENT 


*~ CHOCOLATES 


Made by 


Lovell + Covel. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Lunn Is Chairman’ 


RAGEw1S 


Other prominent Cambridge alumni 
seeking to bring the campaign to a 
successful conclusion include: Waldo 
F. Pike 715, 86 Irving Street; J. V. 
Minges 742, of the Badger Manufac- 
turing Company; LeRoy M. Hersum 
21, 4 Arlington Street; W. H. Car- 
lisle, Jr., ’28, 50 Mass. Avenue. 


John Lunn served as a Director of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce 1947-1949, and is Chairman 
of the Chamber’s Pension Plan Com- 
mittee. 


STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 


INSURANCE 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 
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Those in attendance at the annual meeting of the Harvard Square Businessme 
in the early 1900’s. These were donated by Mr. Olsson. The only recognizable 
center of picture. While the advent of the Cambridge subway changed the ph 
antiquated look. However, the modern buildings in the heart of Harvard Squa 
around it, is a mixture of the old and the new. Within a stone’s throw of each 
Lamont Library (1948), one of the largest and most modern undergraduate libi 
department store are book stores where book lovers come to browse. There € 
taken early some Sunday morning before traffic starts, and it will not be hard 


Candy 

HE bulletin of the Waltham 

Chamber of Commerce has this 
to say about the candy business, 
“Waltham is next door to Cam- 
bridge, a great confectionery manu- 
facturing center. So it is of interest 
to note preliminary returns on a 


current survey—Candy marketed in 
1949—2,594,000,000 lbs. was only a 
drop of 3% from the 2,673,000,000 
lbs. marketed in 1948, and less than 
1% under the quantity sold in 1947. 
Massachusetts sold 90,861,000 Ibs. in 
1949—19.2 per capita sales. The 
U. S. per capita sale was 17.3,” 


6 
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so¢iation received a postcard showing the above picture of Harvard Square taken 
today is that of our member company, Harvard Cooperative Society, shown in the 
appearance of the Square, the exterior of several of the buildings have the same 
don Brattle Street present a great contrast. The Square today, as well as the area 

are Massachusetts Hall (1720), the oldest building in the University and the 

in the world. Just a step from the most modern banks and Cambridge’s newest 
th many changes in Harvard Square, but stand at the spot where this picture was 
Mstruct the Square as it looks above. 





IN MEMORIAM 
| JESSE W. GREER 
J. W. GREER CO. 


Director of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 19438-1945 
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Your New Social Security Program 


By JAMES T. PHELAN, Manager 
Social Security Administration 
Cambridge, Mass. 


RE you affected by the new 

Social Security Act which was 
signed last August by President 
Truman. This legislation had _ re- 
ceived the longest deliberation of 
any measure before the Congress, 
and its importance is reflected in the 
effect it will have on almost every 
man and woman who works for a 
living. Let’s review some of the out- 
standing changes in the new law. 


Increased Payments 

All benefit amounts have been in- 
creased. Starting with the checks re- 
ceived in the early part of October, 
beneficiaries found the amount of 
their checks had been increased on 
an average of 77 percent. This in- 
crease varied, depending upon the 
amount of the original check. Any- 
one receiving the minimum payment 
of $10 a month under the old law, 
received $20 a month under the new 
law. A benefit of $30 a month under 
the old law was increased to $54 
under the amended Act, and $45 a 
month became $68.50 a month under 
the new law. 
Liberalized Eligibility 
Requirements 

The new law makes it easier for 
wage earners and others to qualify 
for payments. If a wage earner 
reaches 65 or dies before the end 
of June 1954, he needs to have 


worked only a year and one-half 
under Social Security to qualify for 
benefit payments himself, or for his 
survivors to qualify for benefits in 
the event of his death. Covered em- 
ployment before the effective date 
of the new law, as well as employ- 
ment after that date count toward 
meeting the new requirements. 


Benefits May Be Accepted When 
Earnings Are As Much As $50 A 
Month 

Under the old law, if a man earned 
more than $14.99 a month after filing 
his application for benefit payments, 
his checks were suspended for each 
month of work in covered employ- 
ment. Now the new law permits him 
to earn up to $50 a month. and still 
be eligible to receive his monthly 
check. 
No Limit On Earnings Of Persons 
Age 75 Or Over 

If a wage earner is 75 years of 
age or over he may file an applica- 
tion for monthly benefit payments, 
and continue to work in covered em- 
ployment and earn any amount of 
money. In other words, any individ- 
ual age 75 or over who is still work- 
ing and has not filed an application 
for old-age insurance benefits should 
do so immediately at his nearest 
Social Security field office. He may 
continue to work, earn any amount 
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of money, and receive his old-age 
insurance monthly benefit checks at 
the same time. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHANGES 


Children’s Benefits 

As of the month of September, a 
number of other features are oper- 
ative. Children’s benefits, for ex- 
ample, for a family after the death 
of the wage earner, will be increased 
by an amount equal to one-half of 
the monthly payment for one child. 
Children’s benefits may be paid when 
their mother dies even if the children 
were living with their father, if the 
mother was insured under the pro- 
gram. 


Dependent Husbands and Widowers 
Provided the wife was both fully 
and currently insured when she ap- 
plied for retirement benefits or when 
she died, a dependent husband or a 
dependent widower may receive 
Social Security monthly benefits. 


Wife Under Age 65 

Another important change regard- 
ing the family concerns the wife 
under 65 with a child under 18 in 
her care. If her husband files for 
old-age insurance benefit payments, 
she and the child are eligible for 
monthly payments as well. Under 
the old law, the father and child 
would have been eligible, but not the 
wife unless she was 65 or over. 
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Dependent Parents 


Parents’ benefits have been in- 
creased. A dependent parent, 65 or 
over will now receive three-fourths 
of the worker’s monthly benefit 
amount instead of one-half as be- 
fore. 


Divorced Wives 

The divorced former wife of a de- 
ceased worker may be entitled to 
mother’s insurance benefits if she 
has in her care a child entitled to 
child’s benefits based on the worker’s 
wages, and if she was receiving at 
least one-half of her support from 
the worker at the time of his death. 


Lump Sum Payments 

When an insured worker dies, a 
lump-sum payment may be made 
under the new law, even though 
monthly benefits are also payable. 
Under the old law, where monthly 
benefits were paid, there was no 
lump-sum payment made. The 
amount of the lump sum under the 
new law will be about the same as 
before. 


For Service in World War II 

Under the new law wage credits 
of $160 a month will be given for 
each month of active service in the 
armed forces of the United States 
in World War II. These credits to- 
ward Social Security benefits may be 
used even though. the Veterans Ad- 
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ministration pays pension or com- 
pensation, but will not be given if 
the military service lead to retire- 
ment benefits under any other Fed- 
eral system. 

All of the above changes in the 
Social Security Act became effective 
on September 1, 1950. 


Extended Coverage 

On January 1, 1951, other features 
of the new law go into effect. Start- 
ing with that date, the Social Secur- 
ity law will affect nearly eight mil- 
lion additional workers and their 
families; it may also affect about 
two million more workers, to whom 
coverage may be extended through 
special arrangements. This will bring 
the number of workers who may 
have Social Security protection to 
about 45 million, representing three- 
fourths of the nation’s paid workers. 
Detailed information regarding these 
features of the new law will be 
printed in another issue. 


Anyone desiring more detailed in- 
formation about any part of the 
new law should address requests for 
informational material to the 

Social Security Administration 

2 Trowbridge Street 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Gift 
NEW book has been added to 
the Chamber library. “Human 
Action” is a treatise on economics 
and is the gift of a friend, made 
through the Bureau of School and 
Community Service, University Ex- 
tension Division, Department of Ed- 
ucation of Yale University. 


Movie 

ROVOST Paul H. Buck announces 

that Harvard College has con- 
tracted for the making of a movie 
presenting all aspects of student 
life. When completed, the movie will 
be available for showing to groups 
of high school and _ preparatory 
school students, alumni and others 
interested in the college. 

The movie has been under consid- 
eration by college officials and inter- 
ested alumni for two years, Mr. 
Buck said, and the College now has 
arranged with The March of Time 
to produce a film. Richard G. de 
Rochemont of the Harvard Class of 
1928 will be producer with George 
Black as assistant producer. 


cs) 
Selling to U.S. 


OU can obtain a free copy of 

“Basic Facts About Selling to 
the Government” by writing to Mr. 
Joseph Cohen, Director, Public In- 
formation and Reports, General Ser- 
vices Administration, Washington, 
De Ge 
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Eleanor F. Ryan 


USINESSMEN and industrialists 

throughout the city were sad- 
dened by the passing of Miss Elea- 
nor F. Ryan. For many years she 
served as confidential secretary for 
the Cambridge Industrial Associa- 
tion and the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce. About twelve years ago 
illness forced her retirement from 
the Chamber and after an _ uphill 
fight to regain her health, she be- 
came associated with the Cambridge 
Research Association. 


The Cambridge Chronicle in an 
editorial summed up the feeling of 
Chamber officers, staff and members, 
when it stated: “In the death of 
Miss Eleanor F. Ryan we have lost 
a kind and good friend, and Cam- 
bridge has lost a conscientious and 
public-spirited citizen. 

“We are proud to have numbered 
her among our friends, and shall 
miss her sense of humor, her sympa- 
thetic understanding, and her will- 
ingness to lend a hand whenever and 
wherever a _ helping hand was 
needed.” 


Chamber’s Industrial Fire Protection 
and Safety Committee, issues a re- 
minder that we are entering the fire 
hazard period. Common sense tells 
us that with the present material 
shortage and the high cost of build- 
ing we must be careful. We should 
be doubly careful in the period a few 
days before Christmas to New Year’s 
Day. Remove all waste materials at 
once, use only fireproof decorations 
and be certain Christmas trees are 
placed in water. 

There are no vacant apartments 
to house burned out families, and 
little or no space is available for 
burned out businesses. Don’t take a 
chance on a calamity—let’s take care 
in Cambridge. 


Roster Changes 

Ralph W. Coates no longer is as- 
sociated with Tru-Ade Bottling Com- 
pany. Our new contact member is 
Charles F. Smead. 

The Automatic Merchandising Cor- 
poration has moved to Brookline. 
The new address is 21 Villa Lane 
and the telephone number is Aspin- 
wall 7-1141. 

Change the name of Main Street 
Garage, Inc. to Salvi Motors, Inc. 

Theo. J. Boecker is the correct 
name of our contact member for 
Boecker-Stuart, Inc. 

Our new contact member for the 
Crown Cork and Seal Company is 
Mr. William J. Flynn. Mr. C. W. 
MacQueston has retired. 
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George D. Wadell of Cambridge, second from left, is congratulated 
upon membership this year in Quarter Century Club at Cambridge plant of 
Lever Brothers Company by Jervis J. Babb, Lever president. Left to right 
at the annual dinner of employees with 25 or more years of service, J. A. 
Bell of Medford, manufacturing superintendent, also a new member; Mr. 
Waddell; Mrs. Grace Fallon of Roslindale, club president; Mr. Babb, and 
Carl Parmaria of Cochituate, executive committeeman with 47 years’ ser- 
vice, longest at plant employing nearly 1500 persons. 





iT LIKES YOU 
SEVEN-UP BOTTLING CO. WWW 
141 Hampshire St. KI. 7-3400 | — FAMOUS 
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Deep-Freeze 

15-cubic-foot super deep-freeze, 

believed to be the world’s larg- 
est very-low-temperature apparatus, 
which cools its contents to 452 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit and can 
hold them there indefinitely is now 
in operation at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


The largest coldest box known, it 
will open the world of low-tempera- 
ture research to studies on a scale 
never before possible. 

Technically called a “cryostat,” 
the new machine was designed and 
built by Dr. Samuel C. Collins, pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering, in 
the M. I. T. low-temperature re- 
search laboratories with funds pro- 
vided by the Navy Bureau of Ord- 
nance and Office of Naval Research. 


The new low-temperature machine, 
based largely on principles used by 
Professor Collins for the construc- 
tion of a smaller cryostat of orig- 
inal design in 1946, operates by com- 
pressing, regeneratively cooling, and 
then expanding helium gas until a 
portion of the gas turns into a liquid 
just 74% degrees above absolute zero, 
the lowest theoretically possible 
temperature. 


The new machine, Professor Col- 
lins points out, fulfills for the first 
time the need for a large refriger- 
ated space in which heavy equip- 
ment can be cooled and studied at 
lower temperatures than ever before 
possible. It provides a cylindrical 
working space 30 inches in diameter 
and three feet deep—larger than, 


most home refrigerators—in which 
experiments may be operated and 
studied while held constantly at this 
low temperature. 


In explaining the significance of 
the large cryostat, Professor Collins 
notes that, as temperatures ap- 
proach the theoretical lower limit of 
absolute zero, many substances take 
on novel and thus far unexplained 
mechanical and electrical properties. 
In some, resistance to electric cur- 
rent vanishes completely, giving rise 
to the phenomenon known as “super- 
conductivity.” The strength and 
brittleness of other materials change 
radically in this heat-less tempera- 
ture. 


When the cause of such behavior 
becomes better known, Professor 
Collins believes, some of the myster- 
ies of the structure of matter itself 
may be understood. 

The new cryostat, he anticipates, 
will be immediately used in research 
on the mechanical properties of 
metals, where studies at extreme low 
temperatures may yield information 
on strength theory which will in turn 
be useful in designing metals for 
greater strength at conventional 
temperatures. 

The cooling capacity of the new 
machine is large enough so that it 
will overcome the heat from such 
factors as electric currents used in 
the course of experiments operated 
within the cold chamber. 

The actual cooling is accomplished 
in the new cryostat by five expan- 
sion engines driven by compressed 
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helium in much the same way more 
conventional engines may be driven 
by high-temperature steam. The 
helium actually gives up its heat to 
provide the energy used to move the 
engine, and the cold exhaust helium, 
when brought into contact with a 
stream of compressed gas, causes 
the latter to liquefy. 


Five “helium engines” operate in 
tandem but at different tempera- 
tures in this super-cold refrigerator. 
The helium gas is compressed to 180 
pounds per square inch. and cooled 
by water before being fed into the 
parallel tubes of a counter-flow heat 
exchanger. 


This device, designed to move heat 
from one part of the engine system 
to another, contains two long gas 
passageways. One of these distrib- 
utes water-cooled compressed helium 
to the intakes of the five engines 
spaced along its length. The second 
collects the exhaust gas from the 
engines, which. is much colder than 
the intake gas because of the work 
it has done, and conveys it back to 
the water-cooled compressor. On the 
way back, the cold “exhaust” gas 
absorbs heat from the neighboring 
incoming compressed helium, and 
there is enough refrigeration left 
over to liquefy a small part of the 
latter. 

To build such “helium engines” is 
no simple mechanical problem, be- 
cause there are no effective lubri- 
cants at the operating temperature 
of liquid helium. Pistons of extreme 
hardness are used in Professor Col- 
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lins’ machine, and they fit the cyl- 
inders so closely (.0002 inch) that 
piston rings are not needed. The 
piston rods, which range up to seven 
feet in length, are flexible so that 
the pistons “float” in the cylinders. 


The new cryostat is a tank-like 
machine which stands more than 10 
feet high. The refrigerated space is 
within a cylinder capped, during op- 
eration, by a steel lid containing a 
glass window through which the 
actual experiments may be observed. 
Connections to controls and instru- 
ments located within the refrigerator 
itself pass through this lid. 


The liquid helium produced by: the 
machine collects at the bottom of 
the refrigerated cylinder, from 
where it may be drawn off as needed 
for other equipment. During opera- 
tion the temperature of the helium 
atmosphere in this eight-foot-high 
cylinder ranges from that of the sur- 
rounding room, at the top of the 
cylinder, to that of liquid helium, 
within three feet at the bottom of 
the cylinder. 


When the machine is not in opera- 
tion, engineers enter the cylinder by 
using a ladder lowered through the 
steel lid. In this way equipment can 
be set up and adjusted before it is 
subjected to low temperatures. 

An important characteristic of this — 
type of helium cryostat, according — 
to Professor Collins, is that the en- 
gines and heat exchanger are sur- 
rounded by a stable helium atmos- 
phere. In this gas there is no tend- 
ency for circulation between warmer 
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and colder areas which would quickly 
dissipate precious liquid helium. 


A vacuum insulates the entire 
machine and _ refrigerated space 
from room temperatures. Pressure 
in this evacuated space must be 
maintained at below one millionth 
that of the atmosphere for satis- 
factory insulation. 


The smaller cryostat, first built 
by Professor Collins in 1946, has 
since been produced commercially 
and is in wide use in educational in- 
stitutions and scientific laboratories 
through the United States. It is esti- 
mated that over 80 percent of the 
liquid helium now produced in this 
country comes from machines of 
this type. 
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Tax School 
HE Office of the Collector of In- 


ternal Revenue will conduct a 
one-day school to instruct employees 
of industry in the preparation of 
their income and social security tax 
schedules. This session is important 
as many changes have been made by 
Congress. The one-day session will 
be held at the Public Works Audi- 
torium, 100 Nashua Street, Boston, 
on Friday, December 8, from 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. If you plan to send 
one of your employees for this free 
tax instruction, please notify the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. 


XMAS PARTY 
DECEMBER 18 
12 NOON 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 


Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 





| JOHN E. CAIN 
| CO. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Fawcett Street, one of the fastest growing streets in Cambridge. The picture 
above shows the corner of Robert Gair Company on the right and the new 
building of West Disinfecting Company at No. 49 on the left. On the lot 
next to the West building, the foundations are in for the new building of 
Alexander Smith & Sons, well-known for fine rugs and carpets. At 115, the 
new warehouse for Co-operative Reserve Supply is being built. 
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Randall Elected 


R. Frank W. Randall, President 

of NEGEA Service Corpora- 
tion, has been re-elected National 
Councillor of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In this capacity 
he acts as the liaison between the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Cambridge Chamber. 
He also will represent us at the 39th 
Annual Meeting of the National 
Chamber in May. This will be the 
eighth consecutive year Mr. Randall 
has served as our National Council- 
lor. 


Scholarships 


ORE than one-third of the 

1,912 students at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences last year received financial aid 
through scholarships or fellowships, 
including Teaching Fellowships, ac- 
cording to Dean Francis M. Rogers. 


A total of 733 students, 38 percent 
of the student body, received $793,- 
971 in aid from these sources alone. 
Graduate School scholarships were 
held by 258 students, 71 held Gen- 
eral Scholarships and 440 were 
Teaching Fellows (of whom 36 also 
held scholarships). 

Dean Rogers said greater use was 
made of the loan funds of the Grad- 
uate School during 1949-50 than at 
any time since the war. In all, 181 


students were granted loans, and an 
additional six received beneficiary 
aid from the small aid fund of the 
School. 


Twelve students helped finance 
their studies last year by winning 
prizes for scholarly achievement. 


In his annual report to the Provost 
of the University, Dean Rogers 
recommended awarding larger finan- 
cial grants to fewer students. He 
said new students, in particular, need 
such assistance because they are less 
likely to receive aid in the form of 
Teaching Fellowships,  assistant- 
ships, and the like, than more ad- 
vanced students. 


Dean Rogers also suggested that 
some scholarships be set up with 
“fixed stipends of a generous na- 
ture, to be awarded with little at- 
tention to the actual financial situa- 
tion of the applicant.” He said such 
measures, as part of an active re- 
cruitment program, would help at- 
tract the very best minds to the 
Graduate School. 

A greater number of applications 
for scholarships and non-teaching 
fellowships for use during 1950-51 
was received last year than the prev- 
ious year, Dean Rogers said. He 
stated that the gradual exhaustion 
of government aid available under 
the “GI Bill” accounts for the in- 
crease. 


DAVID W. NILSSON 
Illustration and Color Photography 
161 Sidney Street 


KI rkland 7-7675 
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which was recently sold. 


Ginn Sold 


HE Athenaeum Press of Ginn & 

Company has been sold. Cuneo 
Press, Inc., Chicago, has purchased 
the building, business and equipment. 
This sale becomes effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. The purchaser is the 
largest press company in the 
Graphic Arts field. 

While no changes will be made, it 
is anticipated that the new owners 
will concentrate on the publishing 
side of the business. It is most grat- 
ifying to note that the present em- 


Aerial view of the Athenaeum Press of Ginn & Company at 215 First Street 


ployees of Ginn & Company will re- 
main. 

Mark R. Jouett, General Manager 
of The Athenaeum Press of Ginn & 
Company, who just completed a 
three-year term as a director of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
plans to retire on January 1, 1951. 
He will be missed by his many 
friends in Kendall Square. 

The Press was one of the largest 
in the world to devote its efforts en- 
tirely to the manufacture of text 
books. The original building on First 
Street was erected in 1896. 
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New Building's 
ARVARD University is now 
taking steps to clear plots of 
land north of Harvard Yard for the 
construction of two new buildings. 

A new Laboratory of Applied Sci- 
ences is planned for a site on Oxford 
Street north of Kirkland Street, next 
to the Jefferson Laboratory of 
Physics. 

A new lecture hall for the use of 
courses in General Education is 
planned for a site on Quincy’ Street 
between Broadway and Cambridge 
Street, opposite Fogg Art Museum. 

The building projects are still in 
the planning stage, but probably 
will be announced soon. 


$54 Million 

N last month’s issue of “The Mag- 

azine of Cambridge’, the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce tried 
to explain the importance of both 
Referendum No. 3 and No. 4. While 
No. 4, the State Lottery, was de- 
feated, the citizens of Massachusetts 
through misunderstanding or lack of 
knowledge, voted for No. 3, the Old 
Age Assistance bill. Many other 
Chambers of Commerce tried to point 
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out the dangerous results of accept- 
ing the new law. The day: following 
election, it dawned on the voters of 
the Commonwealth that carrying out 
the law can seriously impair the 
financial structure of the Common- 
wealth. There are rumors that it is 
not constitutional and may be tested 
in the courts. John Dane, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Committee on State 
Affairs of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, has issued a statement 
that has merit. 

Said Mr. Dane, “The courageous 
and honest thing to do would be to 
get rid of the new law as soon as 
possible. To allow it to go into 
effect, would be courting financial 
and economic disaster. To claim that 
the vote of the people is immediately 
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and forever binding in this matter, 
makes a travesty of the referendum 
provisions of our Constitution,” said 
the Chamber Chairman, “adoption 
of this law by referendum vote gives 
it no higher standing than any law 
enacted by the Legislature.” 

“This was an irresponsible pro- 
posal in the beginning,” said Mr. 
Dane. “It was combined with a 
‘phony’ lottery scheme which, even 
if adopted, would have met only a 
fraction of the cost and would have 
disgraced the Commonwealth before 
the entire country. Now we have a 
huge and unnecessary expenditure 
program placed on our statute books 
with no provision for financing it. 

“If Massachusetts were in any 
way backward in providing for its 
needy aged, there might be some 
reason for liberalization,” Mr. Dane 
explained, “but the generosity of its 





Migration 

HE preliminary report of the 

1950 population census _indi- 
cates that the population movement 
continues to the suburbs. While the 
state as a whole gained through mi- 
gration in the period from 1940- 
1950, all of the metropolitan centers 
had a net out-migration. Net migra- 
tion is determined by subtracting 
the natural change, which. occurred 
through births and deaths, from the 
increase or decrease in the census 
count. Cambridge figures show: 


Population 1940 
Population 1950 
Increase 1940-1950 


Excess of Births over Deaths 


Net—out-migration 


old age assistance law has been ex- 
ceeded by few if any other states. 
The average individual payment to 
those on our old age assistance rolls 
is the highest in the country with 
only two exceptions. Likewise more 
persons are receiving old age assis- 
tance in proportion to our population 
than in any other New England 
state or any of the leading industrial 
states with but one exception. 

“The workers and producers of 
this state are bearing an intolerable 
burden of taxation which even now 
is beyond the danger point. Higher 
federal taxes for the defense effort 
have added to that burden,” said 
Chairman Dane, “and will add even 
more. State taxes are due for a big 
jump to pay the cost of obligations 
already budgeted, and a large boost 
in local property taxes now appears 
unavoidable. 

“At a time when, for our own 
safety and survival as an industrial 
state,” concluded Mr. Dane, “we 
should be planning now to conserve 
our tax resources, let’s not waste 
time in chasing impractical and un- 
necessary spending ‘rainbows’. For 
the greatest good of the greatest 
number,” said Mr. Dane, “the law 
should be repealed, or at least its 
effective date should be postponed so 
that it will not intrude upon the more 
important financial problems con- 
fronting the Legislature in 1951.” 
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THE ESSENCE OF PREPARATION 
IS TIME 


By ROBERT R. SWEENEY, Principal 
Rindge Evening Industrial School 


HE press of today is replete 

with a multitude of items deal- 
ing with some phase of the moment- 
ous question of preparation. It is 
truly an important factor in the 
struggle for survival. To separate 
the factors that go to make up prep- 
aration, be it successful or other- 
wise, is an endless task, but even a 
casual examination will reveal that 
time is an element that is ever pres- 
ent. As preparation always involves 
work which. depends on time, we are 


wise or improvident according to our 


use of time. This is true whether the 
objectives of our efforts are material 
things or personal efficiency in pro- 
ducing these objects. 

We have come to classify the ac- 
quiring of all departments of knowl- 
edge, that bear on personal efficiency, 
as education. We learn a fact, a skill, 
a technique, and call it ours; then 
we master another and another until 
we are able to lay claim to being an 
expert in some field of endeavour. 
All this starts at infancy and pro- 
gresses until we, and we alone decide 
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that the synthesis is complete. Per- 
haps we have given too little time 
to the process. It often turns out 
that way. What can we do about it? 
There was a time when circum- 
stances stood in the way, and there 
was no remedy for the situation. 
However, investigation would show 
that this dark period coincided with 
the belief that the state and the com- 
munity had finished its obligation to 
us the day we completed the mini- 
mum requirements of high school. 
For a time it seemed as though this 
amount of education was adequate, 
but two very disastrous wars and an 
impending third make us ask our- 
selves whether or not our education 
enables us to cope with the present 
as well as the future. The answer 
must wait. 

The Cambridge School Department, 
without attempting to venture an 
answer, proposes at least to open the 
door of opportunity to those who are 
in doubt. The School Department, 
feeling that the personal efficiency 
of a worker must be measured by 
the margin of knowledge that lies 
between the dictates of the bare re- 
quirements for his job and his total 
knowledge, proposes to bend _ its 
efforts to assist the worker to widen 
this margin. To do this, an enriched 
offering of evening school courses is 
being considered. This program 
would include not only (1) the tech- 
nical subjects so vital to the economy 
of the state and nation, but would 
provide also (2) for the more com- 
plete use of leisure. 

For the successful accomplishment 


of the former part, there must be at 
least a conscientiousness on the part 
of the industrialists who are the ulti- 
mate consumers of a better trained 
personnel. To the cursory glance, the 
second part of our statement may 
seem irrelevant of the times, waste- 
ful, or even inappropriate. We do 
not think so, for there will always 
be leisure time for some people. It 
is mentally healthful that there 
should be a worthy use of leisure 
provided for workers in industry. 

There is another phase to the dual 
statement we quoted above that pre- 
sents a distinct innovation in matters 
of this kind. In brief, it is that the 
School Department does not wish or 
intend to usurp the role of complete 
and final arbiter in the question of 
what shall be offered and in what 
manner it shall be taught; but rather 
invites the industrialists themselves 
to have an equal part in the choice 
of subject matter and the manner 
in which it shall be presented. 

Again we revert to the subject of 
time and venture that the success 
of any plan of this kind depends 
upon the impetus of immediate 
thought and action to bring about 
desirable results. We ask therefore 
that those manufacturers who have 
problems of up-grading of their 
workers or the training of addi-— 
tional personnel, consider as a par- 
tial solution to their difficulties the 
fuller use of community resources. 
A concerted effort in this direction 
might well prove to be the key to 
solving these and many similar prob- 
lems. 
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Head Table at first Speakers’ Luncheon of the 1950-1951 season. Left to 
right: Albert O. Wilson, Chamber Vice President and Chairman of Speakers’ 
Committee; John H. McManus, General Manager, John P. Squire Co.; Ralph 
K. Pomeroy, John P. Squire Co. (Principal Speaker); James W. Mann, 
President, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; Harding U. Greene, General 
Manager, Cambridge Electric Light Co.; Frank L. Tucker, Treasurer, Gen- 
eral Radio Co.; William L. Taggart, Jr., Vice President, Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Co. Messrs. Greene, Tucker and Taggart make up the Chamber’s 
American Opportunity Committee. 
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Ralph K. Pomeroy of John P. Squire Company discusses, “This is Our 
Problem,” at the Chamber’s November Luncheon. Members and guests who 
filled the Hotel Commander Ballroom heard him give a condensed report 


of the first Freedom Forum. 


Freedom Forums 
REEDOM Forums are sponsored 
by the Joint Committee and 
Harding College, and they have four 
objectives: 


1. Identify encroaching Socialism- 
Communism. 
2. Point out superiority of the 


American Way of Life. 
3. Supply techniques and facts to de- 
fend the American Way of Life. 
4. Inspire enthusiasm to fight to pre- 
serve the American Way of Life. 


Mr. Pomeroy discussed each of the 
four objectives at the luncheon spon- 
sored by the Chamber’s American 
Opportunity Committee. Space does 
not permit printing the entire talk, 
but the following is an excerpt from 
his talk on “This is Our Problem”: 

There is a well-planned master 
scheme underway to destroy our 
American Way of Life and take over 
control of the United States. 

The second objective of the Free- 
dom Forum was: 
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Point Out the Superiority 
of the American Way of Life 


Before we go any farther, let’s 
define just what we mean by our 
“American Way of Life”: 


1. The foundation is a FUNDA- 
MENTAL BELIEF IN GOD. 

2. Superimposed on this funda- 
mental is a CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT designed to SERVE 
THE PEOPLE. 

3. Then working within the law of 
the constitution are our political and 
economic rights which protect the 
dignity and the freedom of the in- 
dividual! 

Our POLITICAL freedoms are de- 
tailed within the Bill of Rights and 
are: 


The right to worship God in our 
own way. 

The right to free speech and to 
write what we wish in a free press. 
The right to assemble. 

The right to petition grievances. 
The right to complete privacy in 
our own homes. 

The right of habeas corpus. 

The right of trial by jury, where- 
in we are deemed innocent until 
proved guilty. 

The right to move about freely at 
home and abroad. 

Our ECONOMIC freedoms are: 
The right to own private property. 
The right to work where we 
choose. 

The right to bargain with em- 
ployers. 

The right to go into business and 
to compete with others and make 
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a profit or loss depending on our 

management ability. 

The right to bargain for goods and 

services in a free market. 

The right to contract about our 

affairs. 

Government acting as a referee to 

provide regulation and protection, 

but not government control. 

These are the principles and rights 
that are fundamental to Our Ameri- 
can Way of Life — they are the 
American Way of Life. Together 
they give you YOUR FREEDOM. 
Where else in the world can you get 
such. a combination ? 

Stealing a line from the radio pro- 
gram of one of the leading brands 
of cigarettes—“Compare — Compar- 
ison Proves... .!’”? We will make only 
a few comparisons: 

1. The United States has only 6% 
OF THE WORLD’S LAND.* 

2. The United States has only 7% 
OF THE WORLD’S PORULSS 
TIONS 

3. We have 85% of the AUTOMO- 
BILES.* 

4. We produce 34% of the world’s 
MEATS 

5. We have 50% of the HOSPITAL 
BEDS:**4 

6. We have 92% 
BATHTUBS.* 

7. We have 52% of HIGH SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT.** 


of the world’s 


mS “Mainspring,” by HaG. Weaver, p. 218. 

hea “Orientation in America,” page 2 
—C. L. Ganus, Jr., Freedom Forum, 
Feb.March, 1949. 

*** American Meat Institute, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

“= Kneyclopaedia Brittanica, 1927 
ably higher now) 


(prob- 
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8. We have 48% 
SETS.* 

9. We have created 45% of the 
world’s TOTAL WEALTH.* 


Putting it another way—it takes 
about seven hours’ work for the av- 
erage American to earn enough for 
a pair of shoes. In England 15 hours 
is needed, and in Russia 98 hours.** 

In‘the United States we have 140 
DOCTORS PER 100,000 POPULA- 
TION. This compares with 114 in 
England, 103 in New Zealand, 75 in 
France, and 4 in China.** 

We have increased our LIFE EX- 
PECTANCY from 40 years in 1850 
to 68 years in 1948.*** It is rising 
at a rate of six months per year.*** 

The number of INFANT DEATHS 
PER 1,000 BIRTHS has decreased 
from 100 in 1915 to 32 in 1949.*** 

One could go on and on. 

Is there any question of the su- 
periority of the American Way of 
Life? 

For other comparisons of the 
United States vs. Russia and other 
European Countries, you may wish 
to read “Land of Milk and Honey,” 
by W. L. White. 

This is the true story of young 
Vasili Kotov, who had the best the 
Soviet world could offer an average 
citizen. He nevertheless seized an 
almost miraculous opportunity to 
escape and take his chances with 
Western democracy. W. L. White 


of the RADIO 


*“Our American Heritage,’’ Page 25, by 


Dr. G. S. Benson and C. L. Ganus, Jr., 
Harding College. 
**MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., Chicago, IIl., 


_Adver tising Agency 
*American Medical re anie E a 
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has told his story with all the 
warmth and vividness of detail that 
have made “Journey for Margaret” 
and “They Were Expendable” such 
memorable examples of documentary 
narrative. 


A condensed version of this book 
appeared in the May 1949 ‘“‘Reader’s 
Digest.” 


“Mainspring,” by H. G. Weaver, 
is another book well worth reading. 
It contrasts human progress here in 
America with that of other countries. 


We have a marvelous story which 
needs to be told. We have nothing to 
be ashamed of. We all should be just- 
ly proud of the accomplishments 
under Our American Way of Life! 
Yes, we have depressions and prob- 


Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOn 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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lems; but, did you ever stop to 
think that even in the worst depres- 
sion Americans fare better than the 
people in other countries at their 
best! So far, our system has pre- 
served the liberty of the individual 
to a degree no other economic sys- 
tem ever has. It has produced the 
greatest productive machine in his- 
tory; made it possible to win two 
world wars. 

Let’s continue to perfect and use 
our tried and proved “Way of Life” 
and keep our experimenting within 
the field of the freedoms that have 
made us so successful in the past. 

The third objective of the Freedom 
Forum was: 

Supply Techniques and Facts to 
Defend the American Way of Life 


You will probably say this is un- 
necessary; we all know our way of 
life is best! But the result of pres- 
sure against our American Way of 
Life was shown in a Claude Robin- 
son study that disclosed 20 per cent 
of the people do not care whether 
‘the government or private enterprise 
runs the business in which they 
work, and 18% are completely hos- 
tile to management.* 


Another survey showed that 24% 
of the people thought they would be 
better off under government owner- 
ship—9% said, “Just as well off.”** 


Too many people are beginning to 
think—Why not try out these so- 
called liberalizations? They don’t 


*Talk—Don Belding, ‘‘The Battle for Men’s 
Minds,’ Page 4, Freedom Forum, Feb.- 
March, 1949. 

**“Partners’’ Magazine, March 1949, p. 37. 
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stop to think that the only alterna- 
tive to private ownership of the 
tools of production is State Social- 
ism—Communism, if you _ please. 
Polls show that most Americans be- 
lieve in the principles of the private 
enterprise system, but lack definite 
knowledge of how it works. 


If they are asked specific questions 
on the economic phases of our eco- 
nomic system, they are sadly mis- 
informed on the facts. 


For example, a survey* on how 
much American Business Corpora- 
tion profits amount to disclosed that 
most people believe profits average 
about 25 cents on the sales dollar. 
A large number guessed 75 cents on 
the sales dollar. 

Actually, the 1948 profits for all 
United States corporations, accord- 
ing to the United States Department 
of Commerce, were 4.7 cents on the 
sales dollar. 

Swift & Company’s 1948 profit was 
only 1.2 cents on the sales dollar. 

An amazing difference between be- 
lief and fact! 

This lack of understanding is the 
fault of business itself. Some finan- 
cial statements defy the understand- 
ing of anyone except an expert. To 
correct this, some companies are 
simplying statements so people will 
be encouraged to read and have a 
better understanding. We need more 
action of this kind to correct much 
economic misinformation. 

Three separate approaches for 
**Program for American Opportunity’— 


pamphlet—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1948. 
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supplying facts and techniques to de- 
fend the American Way of Life were 
discussed at the Freedom Forum: 


1. In-Plant Program 


There should be a complete well- 
planned and permanent program at 
each plant unit. Its objective should 
be: 

—to correct economic misinforma- 

tion that exists on such. things 
as production, profits, and divi- 
dends. 

—to promote a better appreciation 
of the benefits of Our American 
Way of Life. 

We in Swift & Company have al- 

ready made some progress in this 
field. Most of you will recall: The 
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HOW WE LIVE program; the BET- 
TER UNDERSTANDING § discus- 
sions; the SWIFT’S SALES DOL- 
LAR (1947) film; our ANNUAL 
REPORTS; our REPORTS TO EM- 


PLOYES; and, President John 
Holmes’ Address to Shareholders 
(1949). 


Swift & Company will be doing 
more of this. 
2. Community Program 

The objectives of this phase are 
the same as for the In-Plant Pro- 
gram. 


If each community is sold, the 
problem would cease to exist, for 
after all, the United States is a na- 
tion of communities. 


It: is in} the 
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community that democracy has the 

best chance of coming to life. 

Individual companies can be of 
great assistance if they will promote 
plant tours—inviting the clergy, edu- 
cators, school groups, local commun- 
ity thought leaders, and others; and, 
if they will demonstrate a genuine 
interest in local community activi- 
ties. This last can be given more real 
emphasis if the employes themselves 
can be encouraged to take an active 
part in civic affairs. 

The third approach for supplying 
the techniques and facts for defend- 
ing the American Way of Life dis- 
cussed was: 

3. National Program 
Plans are being made for carrying 

on a nation-wide educational cam- 
paign on how and why our Ameri- 
can Way of Life is able to do what 
it does. 
_ Obviously, this is a most difficult 
project to accomplish. Such a pro- 
gram should be limited only to the 
amount of time it takes to reedu- 
cate this generation of American 
people. 

Of the three approaches, both the 
In-Plant and Community Programs 
provide each of us individually with 
both the material and the opportun- 
ity for playing our part in defending 
the American Way of Life. 

What can you and I as individuals 
do? 

1. We can vote intelligently in every 
local, state and national election. 
Intelligent voting means knowing 
the facts about the candidates and 
the issues. 


2. We can urge others to vote. 

3. We can follow the records of our 
elected representatives and de- 
mand sound performance. 

4. We can let them know our views 
on current legislation. 

5. We can speak up at every oppor- 
tunity to bring about a better ap- 
preciation and understanding of 
our Way of Life. 

Privilege and responsibility always 
go hand in hand! We can defend our 
American Way of Life best by one 
hundred per cent performance of all 
that our citizenship implies. 

The fourth objective of the Free- 
dom Forum was: 

Inspire the Enthusiasm to Fight to 

Preserve the American Way of Life 
A study of 4,000 years of written 

history demonstrates that there is a 

common denominator of HUMAN 

PROGRESS. What is it? 

1. It is not the race or stock of 
people—all races do well in America. 

2. It is not unlimited natural re- 
sources; Russia, China, and India, 
and many other countries, have 
great resources. 

3. It is not the presence of labor 
unions—all workers in Russia belong 
to a union—England is run by a 
labor government. 

4. It is not determined geograph- 
ically; look, for instance, at South 
and Central America, Mexico, United 
States, and Canada—all in one hem- 
isphere and all settled chiefly by 
people from Europe, but with great 
variation of progress. 

The one common denominator of 
human progress is FREEDOM— 
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freedom to do what one chooses as 
long as it does not interfere with the 
rights of others—freedom to own 
property of all kinds—freedom to 
create a business—freedom to live 
where one wishes and to work for 
whom one pleases—freedom to the 
full use of the product of one’s labor. 

The United States, the champion 
of freedom, is still the greatest coun- 
try by any standards. The source of 
this greatness is Freedom. 

We are engaged in a world-wide 
conflict. It is the greatest conflict the 
world has ever known. You may call 
it a cold war or a hot war. It is a 
conflict of ideas. It is a conflict be- 
tween our American Way of Life as 
exemplified by our basic individual 
freedom; and the other idea that the 
individual has no dignity and no im- 
portance except as he exists to serve 
the state which is his master. The 
outcome of this conflict will decide 
whether we remain free people. 

Our forefathers sought’ these 
shores for religious, political, and 
economic freedom. They built a way 
_of life—our American Way of Life 
'—that included a guarantee of these 
freedoms for their posterity. It is 
our duty to preserve and protect 
these freedoms for our children and 
our children’s children. Our Ameri- 
can Way of Life was worth fighting 
for in World War I and again in 
World War II—surely it is worth 
defending now. 

Throughout our country’s history 
the freedom of the individual has 
been cherished. Listen to these state- 
ments by great Americans: 
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Patrick Henry said: “I know not 
what course others may take but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me 
death.” 

Thomas Jefferson said: “The God 
who gave us life also gave us lib- 
erty.” 

Too many Americans have long 
forgotten the basic truth that every 
human being gets his fundamental 
rights from God—not from _ the 
State! God created man in His own 
image. As civilization became more 
complex, man created the state. In 
fact, the chief purpose of the State 
—as the Founding Fathers repeated- 
ly affirmed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence—is to protect those God- 
given rights. 
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Freedom cannot be divided — to 
enumerate it is to limit and destroy. 
“Compare—Comparison Proves!”’ 

All of us want increasingly 
higher standards. We want BETTER 
LIVING. How can we get it? You 
have the choice. On the one hand 
there is the rocky road of STATE 
SLAVERY with its rosy promises 
but horrible realities. 

On the other hand, there is the 
tried and proved FREEDOM ROAD 
—the American Way. 

YOU AND I MUST MAKE THE 
DECISION. DO WE WANT TO BE 
FREE PEOPLE—OR SLAVES OF 
THE STATE? THIS -IS OUR 
PROBLEM! 
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Directors’ Picture 

HE picture on the opposite page 
Ab was taken at the November Di- 
rectors’ Meeting. Unfortunately, sev- 
eral Directors were out-of-town and 
unable to attend the meeting. Al- 
though not in the picture, they also 
are included in the Season’s Greet- 
ings extended to Chamber members 
and Cambridge citizens. The picture 
shows seated at the table, left to 
right, George A. McLaughlin, John 
H. McManus, John V. O’Leary, F. 
Marsena Butts, President James W. 
Mann, Albert O. Wilson, Benjamin 
P. Wild, R. Colin MacLaurin, and 
Dudley Clapp. Standing left to right, 
James J. Dwyer, John J. Ellsworth, 
William Ginsburg, Paul W. Fitzpat- 
rick, Quincy W. Wales and William 
H. Perry. 
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Victory 

NDUSTRY and Commerce again 

played major roles in putting the 
1951 Cambridge Red Feather cam- 
paign over the top and hit its all- 
time high goal of $235,274. The In- 
dustrial Division, under Stanley 
Heck, hit 102% of its quota and 
raised $61,200 while the Commercial 
Division, with F. Robert Houlihan at 
the helm, did a splendid job in hit- 
ting a percentage of 91.6 for $14,654. 

“The dominating spirit of this 
drive,” stated Good, “was well ex- 
pressed by one of the Cambridge in- 
dustries, which declared: ‘The Lord 


Division or District 
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has been kind to us during the year, 
why shouldn’t we share our good 
fortune with. others?’ ” 


Continuing, Good said, “By raising — 


$16,000 more than ever was raised 
in Cambridge during a Red Feather 
drive, the business firms, industries 
and employees of Cambridge, along 
with its residents and organization, 
can be proud that they will share in 
keeping our 20 Red Feather services 
in operation during 1951 to serve 
those who may need help.” 


The Industrial and Commercial | 


Box Score as of November 22, is as — 


follows: 


‘ 


Revised Quota Amount Raised % of Quota ~ 














Commercial: 
Central Square (Taylor).............000+ 4,789 4,163 86.9 
Harvard Square (Andrews) .......... 3,054 2,543 83.3 
Inman Square (Houlihan)................ 1,160 1,053 90.8 
Kendall (Dearborn) ...........ccccccsceeeee 1,737 1,518 87.4 
pechmere “CRVan )asusenkcoreenne 2,676 2,512 93.9 
Porter-North (Carrier) ..............000 1,156 976 84.4 
Weest"( Houlihan.) vcr eects. 292 278 95.2 
Cafes! CReddy) 2 kersc a ene 203 321 158.1 
Package Stores (Boyer) ..........0.s0004 680 975 143.4 
Miscellaneous (Houlihan) .............. 253 315 124.5 
COMMERCIAL TOTAL (Houlihan) 16,000 14,654 91.6 3 
Industrial: 5 
INGUStYY “CLLOOK Ge Arcciae tresses ences 38,200 40,447 105.9 = 
Large Commercial (Fitzpatrick).... 8,065 6,925 85.8 
Banks & Insurance (Wright).......... 1262 13,053 103.0 
PMICKING FV OSS) Mio ae oe 1,068 775 72.9 
INDUSTRIAL TOTAL (Heck).......... 60,000 61,200 102.0 
99 First Street TR. 6-3623 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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“Carry on, Alan,” says successful Cambridge Red Feather leader, “Tim” 
Good, to Alan Steinert, the first U-City man to hold the post as Chairman 
of the Greater Boston Red Feather Drive. Steinert will lead the Greater 
Boston’s 1952 drive come next fall. “Tim” Good is a Director of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce and Alan Steinert is a past director and a 


past president. 
Alan Accepts 
LAN Steinert, active in Com- 
munity Fund campaigns here 
and in Greater Boston for twelve 
years, will be the first local resident 
to become general chairman of the 
Greater Boston Red Feather drive 
when the 1952 campaign swings into 
action next fall. 

Since coming to Cambridge in 
1928, Steinert, who is president of 
the Eastern Company, has been close 
to many community and civic pro- 


jects. The committees, boards and 
projects Steinert has been connected 
with in Cambridge have been num- 
erous. 

The 17th Red Feather leader is 
past president of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, member of 
boards of the Cambridge Community 
Federation, Cambridge Civic Asso- 
ciation, Shady Hill School, Cam- 
bridge School, Kendall Green School. 
He is also a member of the Cam- 
bridge Civic Unity Committee and 
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Cambridge Community Relations 
Committee. 

A graduate of Yale, Class of 19238, 
Steinert, like former chairman Tim 
Clark, is a top sportsman. A top 
competitor in the state amateur 
ranks in golf, Steinert still holds on 
to a low state handicap. And when 
the green fairways are covered with 
snow, Steinert takes his family up 
to North Conway, N. H. for many 
skiing weekends. 

“Matter of fact,” said Steinert, 
“my family has one already planned 
with Tim Clark’s. Not only will Tim 
teach me some skiing pointers, but 
we'll have some time to talk ‘Red 
Feather shop’.” 

A friend of Steinert’s asked him 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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if it was true that the first duty he 
would perform as chairman was to 
change the Feather color to Yale 
Blue. 

“That would be something,” smiled 
Steinert, “It seems that the Yale 
men are always carrying the ball 
over the goal lines over the Harvard 
men. (Note: Clark was former Crim- 
son grid great.) But, I owe some 
allegiance to Harvard. You see, I 
spent 10 hours at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School in 1924.” 

Steinert went on to praise the 
work done by Tim Good, Jr. and his 
1200 volunteer workers who put 
Cambridge over the top. “It was the 
only city of its size in the 47 cities 
and towns in Greater Boston to do 


STEEL 
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Tool Steel 
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so,’ said Steinert, “and I hope Cam- “If every community in Greater 
bridge will be as fortunate next year Boston could follow the Cambridge 
to have such competent leadership pattern next year, my job will be 
and such a grand team as did Tim’ the easiest ever performed by any 
Good. campaign chairman.” 
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Doctors proved it in 820 tests! 
The cleaner you get your skin, the 
safer you are from ‘‘B.O.” (body 
odor). Doctors had people take 
daily baths with different soaps, 
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soap gave...proved you are clean- 
er, safer from ‘‘B.O.”’ when you 
bathe daily with Lifebuoy. It’s 
more effective than any other lead- 
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dirt’ that-brings on-] Boe 
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ing, too! Buy Lifebuoy today! 
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Do you recognize this picture? You’re correct—you saw it one year ago in 
“The Magazine of Cambridge”. We run it now to emphasize the fact that 
the same three men who have given their time and talent for the past 
several years in making the audit for the Chamber have again given their 
services. Left to right, Carl E. Thoresen, Treasurer, Cambridge Paper Box 
Co.; Chairman Omar K. Edes, Barbour Stockwell Company and Benjamin 
H. Bowden, Executive Vice President, County Bank and Trust Company. 
They report that the Chamber is in excellent financial condition. 
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Membership Club 


HE Membership Club will hold 

the first of five monthly meet- 
ings in January. Once again Arthur 
G. MacKenzie will head the Club of 
twenty men, who will add new mem- 
bers to the Chamber’s roster. Be- 
cause of the efforts of these men, 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce is one of the few large cham- 
bers which has not raised its dues to 
meet increased costs. 


The Officers and Directors are 
anxious to maintain the policy of 


meeting increased expenses by’ en- 
larging the membership. Will you 


take less than five minutes of your 
time to call the Chamber and sug- 
gest a new member or jot the name 
on a penny postcard and send it to 
the Office? Club members will do the 
rest. 


If you would rather suggest your 
prospect to a club member, their 
names are printed below. These six- 
teen served last year (Keeler, Wild 
and Zitter started in 1942) and four 
new ones will be appointed. Help 


them bring twenty new members in 
at the first meeting in January. 


Arthur G. MacKenzie, 


Chairman KI 7-6060 
Chesterman Bowes KI 7-2345 
William H. Coss KI 7-2800 
John F. Couming TR 6-9950 
R. Parker Dudley TR 6-2440 
J. Henry Finger KI 7-3400 
Timothy W. Good, Jr. TR 6-1700 
A. Warren Hanson TR 6-2440 
Alfred M. Keeler. TR 6-1700 
John D. Kobrock LA 7-0900 
E. Wallace Pyne TR 6-6724 
C. Richard Smart TR 6-9000 
Clifford G. Stedman TR 6-2062 


Howard A. Stockwell, Jr. UN 4-9300 
Benjamin P. Wild TR 6-6751 
Samuel H. Zitter TR 6-86238 


Ginn Publishes 


FTER reading about the sale of 
A Ginn and Company in_ last 
month’s issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge”, many members have 
the impression that Ginn and Com- 
pany is going out of business. Ginn 
and Company sold the manufactur- 
ing plant to the Cuneo Press because 
Ginn wished to concentrate on its 
primary interest of publishing books. 
A publisher is one who secures man- 
uscripts from authors and puts the 
books into form for market, and 
sells them to its customers. Few 
book publishers have their own man- 
ufacturing plants. Cuneo Press is a 
manufacturer and will manufacture 
many books for Ginn and Company, 
in addition to other publisher cus- 
tomers. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The November bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, covering the period from mid-October to mid-November, 1950 states: 

For the fourth consecutive month the Massachusetts house-wife has 
experienced a slight drop in her over-all food bill. This saving for Novem- 
ber, 1950, was not sufficient, however, for her to realize a greater purchas- 
ing power of her dollar, as her purchases of other necessary items of cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel and light and sundries had risen enough to wipe out the 
food saving and make her over-all cost stand exactly as in the previous 
month. 

FOOD: The food section of the index declined 0.6% from mid-October 
to mid-November. Lower average prices of round steak, liver, pork, bacon 
and ham resulted in a drop of 0.6% in the meat section. Other declines 
noted were poultry 1.3%; fish 2.9%; eggs 1.2%; fresh fruits and vegetables 
3.8%, and beverages 2.4% due to further cuts in coffee prices. Slight ad- 
vances were noted in butter and cheese and canned fruits and vegetables, 
ne the fats and oils section rose 4.5% as lard prices moved forward 

° O- 

CLOTHING: The increase of 0.5% in this section was the result of a 
slight but consistent rise in nearly every item of men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing. 

Pear The shelter index advanced fractionally over the previous 
month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Further upward price adjustments in anthracite, 
coke, and range and fuel oils in some cities moved the fuel and light index 
forward 0.3%. 

SUNDRIES: The sundries section of the index rose 0.6% over that 
of mid-October as higher street-car and bus fares were noted in one city, 
together with scattered price rises in men’s hair cuts and a general advance 
in all soaps and soap powders. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—19385-1939—100 
% Increase 
Jan. 1941 Nov. 1949 Nov. 1950 Oct.-Nov. 1950 


HOOUiS one ee 86.2 181.5 189.0 0.6* 
S1OTNIN oan e wees 101.1 180.9 183.1 0.5 
Snellen a a, 1077 118.5 1224 0.08 
Bugle vLight:.. as 112.8 169.1 175.8 0.3 
PUNGAVICS s. hohe ae tt 107:2 141.8 145.8 0.6 
OM DINE ik tees 98.9 158.8 163.6 0.0 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939=$1.00 
November, 1950—$.6112 
*Indicates Decrease 
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5-Day Week 


ALARIED employees of Harvard 

University will go on a five-day 
week beginning December 2. They 
have been working an extra half-day 
every other Saturday during the 
academic year, and this now is elimi- 
nated. 


The change in hours for clerical, 
stenographic and other office person- 
nel was announced by Edward Rey- 
nolds, Administrative Vice President, 
and by Provost Paul H. Buck. The 
scheduled work week in central uni- 
versity offices and in offices under 
the Provost now will be 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Monday through Friday, with 
one hour off for lunch. 
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Welcome Ward Steel 


ARD Steel Co., formerly lo- 

cated in Boston, is now oper- 
ating from their new warehouse at 
87 Rindge Avenue Extension. This 
imposing structure was planned for 
efficient operations, having modern 
methods and equipment to expedite 
the handling of Steel. 


This organization was founded in 
Boston in 1882 by Edgar Temple 
Ward and is now conducted by his 
two sons—A. Ward, President, John 
Ward, Secretary, and his grandson, 
J. B. Ward, Treasurer, also, J. A. 
Parsons, Vice President. 

Our contact member is John B. 
Ward. 


STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 


Ts 
QLAniy ¢,, ~~ 
\a Ly) 





INSURANCE 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 


18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 
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TITLE | 


Address by NATHANIEL S. KEITH, | 


Direetor of Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 


AM grateful to the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States 
for this opportunity to discuss with 
you the slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment program—a program 
in which the industrial and commer- 
cial world represented by the Cham- 
ber has a very big stake. 

I’m sure that many of you here 
are aware of the fact that Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949, which ‘set 
up this program, assures private 
enterprise maximum opportunity for 
the redevelopment of areas selected 
for Title I projects. Title I, as a mat- 
ter of fact, requires a finding by the 
local public body of a community 
receiving Federal aid for slum clear- 
ance that local redevelopment plans 
will provide such maximum oppor- 
tunity to private enterprise, consis- 
tent with the sound needs of the 
community as a whole. 

With few exceptions, private en- 
terprise in the past has been unable 
to engage on a large scale in rede- 
veloping desirable areas which have 
fallen prey to slums and blight. This 
has been true mainly because of the 
formidable costs involved in acquir- 
ing these areas. Most communities, 
limited financially, could not tackle 
the slum clearance job solely through 
their own resources. But Title I has 
made far-reaching changes in this 


financial picture. For the first time, 
with the help of Federal loans and 
capital grants, communities can ac- 
quire, clear, and prepare for rede- 
velopment slums and blighted areas 
which heretofore were untouchable 
financially. And that’s where private 
enterprise comes in. 

Investors will find open to them, — 
as this program goes forward, many ; 
close in, desirable areas which. previ- — 
ously had been out of their reach. 
Moreover, this land will be available 
to them at fair value for the type of 
new development called for in the 
local plan. It is true—as it should be 
true—that the primary purpose of 
this program is lessening the impact 
of slums and blight on human lives. 
The Congress, when it enacted the 
legislation, intended it to help those 
Americans whose welfare is affected — 
by bad housing. And we plan to see 
that it does just that. But in the 
course of doing the job, private en- 
terprise will be given many oppor- 
tunities in redevelopment beyond 
supplying housing alone. There will 
be, in redevelopment, all the many - 
facets that go to make up a com- 
munity—commercial, industrial, and 
mixed uses of all sorts, depending 
on the type of redevelopment ad- 
missible in areas selected. 

The favorable impact on private 
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enterprise operations from sound re- 
development projects goes far be- 
yond the investment and construc- 
tion opportunities in the _ project 
areas themselves. Well-planned re- 
development can make a far-reach- 
ing contribution to the healthy eco- 
nomic development of communities 
as a whole. In many communities, 
well-planned redevelopment can spell 
the difference between continued 
stagnation and decline and a resur- 
gence of healthy growth and develop- 
ment. By attacking congestion of all 
kinds in the central sections of our 
cities, by removing the decadent 
effect of slums and blight on neigh- 
boring property values, by helping 
to break the traffic bottlenecks that 
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are hamstringing many communities, 
by opening up additional areas for 
commerce and industry—in these and 
many other ways the redevelopment 
program can give decisive momen- 
tum to the objective of “creating 
better cities.” 

Under Title I, loan and capital 
grant assistance is available for a 
large variety of projects under these 
four broad categories: 

(1) Slums or Blighted Residential 
Areas—These areas may be redevel- 
oped for any purpose or combination 
of purposes desired by the commun- 
ity—commercial, industrial, housing, 
or public uses; 

(2) Non-residential Blighted Areas 
—Here the redevelopment must be 








Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 


Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
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JOHN E. CAIN 
co. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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for predominantly residential uses, 
with some commercial or other non- 
residential uses permitted; 

(3) Predominantly Open Areas— 
such as arrested subdivisions. These 
consist of predominantly open land, 
which because of obsolete platting, 
diversity of ownership, deteriora- 
tion of structures or of site improve- 
ments, are blocking sound commun- 
ity growth. Predominantly residen- 
tial uses are required in development 
of these areas; 

(4) Open Areas—Projects under 
this category are eligible only for 
loan assistance and must consist of 
open land, the development of which 
is necessary for sound community 
growth. Development must be for 
predominantly residential purposes. 

Let me give you an example of the 
sort of situation investors will find 
open to them. The city of Los An- 
geles, far along in its planning for 
slum clearance, is centering its first 
attack on three areas—known as 
Bunker Hill, Olympic, and John 
Adams—all within the central 70 
square miles of the city. 

Bunker Hill is a good example of 
blight in the center of a city. The 
area is badly congested, blight is ex- 
tensive, the juvenile delinquency rate 
high. The area under consideration 
for redevelopment — predominantly 
residential — is approximately 70 
acres, With the site already cut into 


for major highway improvements 
and the provision of additional offices 
for the city government. The site, 
when cleared, is expected to lend 
itself readily to private redevelop- 
ment for close-in apartments for 
families employed in the central bus- 
iness district. 


The Olympic redevelopment area, 
also in the central business district, 
is made up of a residential neigh- 
borhood—some 50 acres—surrounded 
by and interspersed with industry. 
Housing in the area is generally bad, 
the bulk of it dilapidated and clearly 
substandard. The area has_ been 
zoned for industrial uses and should 
provide attractive industrial sites 
when cleared. 


The John Adams area, last and 
largest of the three, consists of ap- 
proximately 561 acres south of the 
main business district. Currently in 
residential use, it will probably be 
redeveloped primarily for residential 
purposes. 

In moving forward with its slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment 
program, Los Angeles has taken a 
broad, imaginative approach which 
includes such items as master plans 
for highways, recreation, and public 
schools, detailed studies of the cen- 
tral business district, plans 


for 


branch administrative centers to fa- — 


cilitate public business, 


DAVID W. NILSSON 


Illustration and Color Photography 


KI rkland 7-7675 
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and ad- 
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vanced parking studies for major 
shopping centers outside the central 
business district. 


I cite the plans in Los Angeles 
simply as one example of the rede- 
velopment activity now going for- 
ward in many cities—large and small 
—throughout the country. Viewed as 
a whole, this activity presents both 
a challenge and a broad opportunity 
for private enterprise participation. 

At the present time, more than 
60 cities are actively moving ahead 
on redevelopment plans with finan- 
cial assistance from our agency. 
Well over 100 additional communi- 
ties have officially indicated their 
intention of joining those ranks in 
the coming months. 


The execution of these local pro- 
grams will involve many complex 
problems. These problems will be as 
complex as the structure of com- 
munities themselves and will also be 
influenced and controlled by the 
over-all needs of the national econ- 
omy and the national security. The 
job therefore calls for a close part- 
nership between the local official 
agencies, local civic groups, private 
enterprise, and the Federal govern- 
ment. With that kind of partnership, 
I believe the redevelopment program 
holds out real hope of progress to- 
ward the goal of creating better 
American cities. 


Editor’s Note: A future issue of 
“The Magazine of Cambridge” will 
tell the progress being made by 
Cambridge Housing Authority under 
Title I. 


Savings Bonds . 
E are urged by the Chatttber 
of Commerce of the United 
States to encourage the purchase of 
United States Savings Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
They state, “Systematic savings, in- 
vested in U. S. Savings Bonds to- 
day, will make the nation stronger, 
and they will lay a foundation for 
every community’s future prosperity. 
“Benefits multiply rapidly as more 
and more firms establish or increase 
employee participation in the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Employers notice 
greater employee stability—less ab- 
senteeism and turnover. Employees 
develop the habit of thrift and sav- 
ing for their future wants. More in- 
vestment dollars will apply a curb 
to potential and existing inflationary 
pressures.” 
We will supply member companies 
with copies of “How to Install and 
Successfully Operate the Payroll 


Savings Plan for U. S. Savings 
Bonds” and free supplies needed for 
presenting the plan to your em- 
ployees. 
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The John Thompson Dorrance Laboratory now under construction at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology will provide critically needed facili- 
ties for the Departments of Biology and Food Technology. Made possible 
by a gift of $1,000,000 from the Campbell Soup Company, the new building 
is expected to be ready for occupancy early in 1952. The $2,000,000 structure 
will be situated near Building 8 and in front of the swimming pool. 
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Controlled Costs 


NCE again management is faced 

with an ever-increasing short- 
age of manpower and a renewal of 
numerous reports for Governmental 
agencies. New tax bills are discussed 
at length daily in every metropolitan 
paper throughout the land and the 
eventual absorption of tax increases 
or mounting costs are ultimately 
borne by the consumer. Management 
in most instances, particularly in the 
small or medium sized category, 
falls far behind in determining the 
effects of such. legislation on its op- 
erating costs. 


Our past experience indicates that 
the two principal causes that bring 
about such situations are: 


1. A frightening estimate of the 
amount that would have to be ex- 
pended currently to obtain depart- 
ment or product costs manually. 


2. The complete lack of any desire 
to know the “bad news” for fear 
nothing can be done about it. 

The first cause has been over- 
come; the second eventually results 
in business failure since it is a 
known fact that if you do not know 
what your costs are currently, you 
cannot determine the correctness of 
your sales price. Competitive prices 
are insufficient as a yard stick. 

In the summer of 1945 the Ac- 
counting Corporation of America, 
whose trade name, “Mail-Me-Mon- 
day,” is known throughout the 
United States, started to do some- 


thing about it. By the use of Inter- 
national Business Machine Equip- 
ment and through the handling of 
thousands of small and large ac- 
counts, it has brought previously 
unavailable information to manage- 
ment, be it the corner gasoline sta- 
tion owner, the druggist, the manu- 
facturer, the automobile dealer, the 
doctor, the retailer, the restaura- 
teur, and many other types of busi- 
nessmen too numerous to mention. 
Mail-Me-Monday keeps his records, 
counsels him on tax matters, pre- 
pares any and all Governmental, 
state, and local tax forms, and gives 
him the most important ingredient 
in successful operations; namely, his 
cost of doing business, both statis- 
tically and in dollars and cents. 

There is no questioning the fact 
that the monetary results of opera- 
tions are very important. However, 
the by-product of machine account- 
ing, the statistical information ex- 
pressed in percentages as an oper- 
ating norm by which management is 
able to compare its operating ratios 
with others in a similar business in 
his own local area and throughout 
the country, is invaluable. Operating 
ratios have long been an important 
tool for big business. Mail-Me-Mon- 
day believes that in placing a simi- 
lar tool in the hands of the small 
businessman it is helping to make 
him a better businessman. Manage- 
ment can localize business troubles 
and, if it has the ability, correct 
them. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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Building Permits 

URING the month. of November 

building permits valued at 
$189,000 for new construction were 
issued by the City of Cambridge 
Building Department. The largest 
ones were: a storage building at 39 
Rogers Street ($48,750) to Keith 
Fulton; a restaurant at 736 Memor- 
ial Drive ($41,000) to Richards Me- 
morial Drive, Inc.; a club at 745 
Cambridge Street ($388,000) to the 


Polish-American Citizens’ Associa- 
tion. 
Holiday Coffee 
OLIDAY Brands, Ine. was 
launched June 12, 1950 to 


make and sell the first crystal sol- 
uble coffee. Based on earlier work 
in the low temperature dehydration 
of penicillin, plasma and other heat- 
sensitive materials, the National Re- 
search Corporation of Cambridge in- 
itiated research in the soluble coffee 
field. After two years of pilot plant 
operation and sales and market ex- 
perience, the new company was or- 
ganized. A commercial plant is being 
built to operate the process on a 
production scale. 
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New Directories 

URING the past month the fol- 

lowing new directories have 
been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce for your use. There are 
over 400 directories. 


1950 Pawtucket, R. I. 
1950 Muncie, Indiana 
1950 New Britain, Conn. 
1950 Providence, R. I. 


1950-51 Macon, Georgia 
1950-51 Maine Register 


1950 New Hampshire Register 
1950 Utica, New York 

1950 Danbury, Conn. 

1950 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cambridge Senators and Representatives, 
Councillors and City officials will be our guests. 
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THE TIME HAS COME 


HE time has come for both indi- 

viduals and organizations to 
gear their thinking and action to the 
business of government. An auster- 
ity program in state and local gov- 
ernment is unescapable. The span- 
gles and tinsel must go. State ex- 
penditures must be lowered, services 
curtailed, non-essential construction 


_ projects postponed and further pro- 


posals for further expansion of 
social legislation, rejected. 

To try to run “government as 
usual” while our whole economy is 
geared to a war effort and our na- 
tion is striving for a formula for 
survival, would be unthinkably 
stupid. 

Undoubtedly many elements in the 
business community will be incon- 
venienced and some of them may 


object, but what of it? We can’t 
have a lopsided austerity that will 
hit only the other fellow. 

The time has come for all indi- 
viduals and businessmen to let their 
feelings be known to their legis- 
lators. 

The following is a review of some 
of the important legislative issues. 


CASH SICKNESS INSURANCE 

It looks like the same fight all 
over again. What happened last 
year: The monopolistic state fund, 
backed by labor and the Democratic 
leadership, failed in the House. 
Labor then retreated to a California- 
type competitive state fund and the 
Democratic leadership looked kindly 
upon a New York-type competitive 
state fund. Both of them failed also. 
The House Republicans advanced an 
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“employee-election” plan which the 
House first adopted and_ then 
dropped. 

Thus no plan could muster enough 
votes to pass the House. The issue 
never reached the Senate. 

Since then the Governor has been 
very explicit in urging labor to be 
more compromising. This would 
mean a further retreat from the 
California state fund. The Demo- 
cratic state platform called for a 
compulsory plan, but with no choice 
as to type. 

The general business attitude was 
against any compulsory legislation. 
But many firms already having a 
voluntary cash sickness plan were 
mainly concerned in defeating a 
monopolistic state fund. When that 
was accomplished they were not so 
interested in defeating the other 
plans which would have left their 
own plans alone. 

Insurance sentiment was _ unani- 
mously against a monopolistic state 
fund but there was a division of 
opinion as to some of the other 
plans. 


We come down to this year with 
the same proposals as last year—a 
monopolistic state fund, a competi- 
tive state fund of either the Cali- 
fornia or the New York type, all- 
private insurance coverage, and an 
“employee-election” plan. Initially 
we expect the same line-up of sup- 
porters and opponents. 

A lot depends upon the attitude 
of labor unions. If they agree to 
something less than a monopolistic 
state fund or a California-type com- 
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petitive fund, they stand an im- 
proved chance of obtaining it. But 
their severe criticism of insurance 
companies, as demonstrated by their 
demand for investigating them, in- 
dicates that they would have a hard 
time accepting anything which would 
bring them more prominently into 
the picture. 

Bear in mind that there has been 
strong Republican sentiment in the 
House in favor of a compulsory bill 
with all-private insurance coverage 
or the ‘“employee-election” plan 
(which would compel an employer 
to provide the benefits on a 50-50 
contribution basis whenever his em- 
ployees vote in favor). 

New factors this year are (1) the 
state election result on which both 
parties may have their own interpre- 
tations, and (2) the national emer- 
gency. It will take some time to 
ascertain what their influence on this 
issue will be. 


Last year, too many employer or- 
ganizations proceeded under the illu- 
sion that the only question at issue 
was whether or not there should be 
a monopolistic state fund. Don’t 
limit your consideration to that 
question. The real issue is much 
broader—whether there should be 
any compulsory legislation. 

We can find no reason for chang- 
ing the recommendation which we 
made last year—opposition to any 
compulsory legislation. We are told 
that it is inevitable and that busi- 
ness should accept it. We are also 
warned that the Republican party 
will be compelled to become more 
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and more affirmative on this issue. 
That may be correct, but we are 
honestly convinced that it still 
would be premature to force this 
legislation on all employers. 


We cannot overlook the dangers 
to this state’s industrial position in- 
herent in compelling us again to be 
the “pioneers” in another kind of 
social legislation. 


An interesting suggestion has been 
made that a compulsory law might 
be enacted, but with the proviso 
that it shall not take effect until a 
specified number of industrial states 
have enacted substantially similar 
laws. We report it with no comment 
as to its feasibility or merits. 


RECOMMENDATION: Opposition 
to any compulsory legislation on 
cash sickness insurance. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

In 1946 the Reserve Fund under 
the State Employment Security Law 
was almost $200 million. It started 
on a downward trend until it reached 
a low of $88 million last July. This 
was due, of course, to benefit pay- 
, ments continually exceeding tax re- 
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ceipts, which in turn was attribut- 
able to increased unemployment and 
extensive liberalization of the bene- 
fit structure. (For example, in 1949, 
payments were $115 million and re- 
cepits $47 million.) 

On January 1, 1950, all tax rates 
on the merit rating scale went up 
.5%, as required by law when the 
Fund drops below the highest an- 
nual amount of benefit payments in 
the past 10 years. 


Since the first of the year, with 
better employment, the number of 
unemployed claimants has steadily 
declined. These two factors tended 
to slow up the reduction in the Fund 
and more recently to start increasing 
it. 
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Here are the 1950 figures: Numberon 
Insured Balance in 
Unemployed Reserve Fund 
ARG RETEW 7 8 RO SO TS pears ee PRR 110,581 $107,343,000 
RTT me) ee LOO Ure eter ice con at 95,287 92,604,000 
BS UL nL aL PUM Etec tet encaere scree scutes 106,624 83,197,000 
OCOUEr ela ODU wince rtnei 40,944 84,752,000 
December37, 21950 Sian 49,230 95,400,000 


The law also requires suspension 
of merit rating and a uniform 2.7% 
rate, if after two or more quarters 
from the first rate boost, the Fund 
remains below the highest annual 
amount of benefit payments in the 
past 10 years. This condition was 
found to exist after two quarters 
went by, and everyone expected sus- 
pension on October 1. 

Then Employment Security officials 
found that the words “or more” gave 
them discretion and they decided 
not to authorize suspension. Some 
doubt was expressed as to the legal 
soundness and the fiscal wisdom of 
this decision, and the imminence of 
the November election was alleged 
to have been a factor. But there was 
no pronounced complaint from either 
management or labor. 

While the Employment Security 
officers failed to act at that time 
they now have suspended Merit Rat- 
ing and a uniform rate of 2.7 be- 
came effective on January 1, 1951. 
It becomes now more necessary than 
ever that businessmen throughout 
the State get behind Senate 251, the 
bill sponsored by the Mass. Council 
on Employment Security. 

RECOMMENDATION: Support of 
the Massachusetts Council Bill; op- 
position to abolition of merit rating 
and to further liberalization. 


We have scanned the title list of 
tax bills that have been filed. All the 
old perennials are back and a few 
new ones have been added. 


Commissioner Long still wants his 
new definition of net income of busi- 
ness corporations, his bizarre idea 
of reproduction value in real estate 
assessment, his gross receipts tax 
on public utilities, his tax on stock 
dividends, and his plan for authority 
to fix local tax rates if assessors 
fail to fix them by a certain date. 
His new bill to reduce the meals tax 
exemption from $1.00 to 50 cents is 
certain to stir up a big fuss and 
that is all 


Back again after a year’s absence 
is the Massachusetts Social Security 
Association program for exorbitant 
tax rates on incomes of individuals, 
banks and corporations. A chain 
store tax is another revival. 


Among the new proposals, one of 
special importance to business is the 
Associated Industries bill to permit 
corporations to deduct federal ex- 
cess profits taxes from gross income 
in computing net income for tax 
purposes. 


Ideas for raising additional rev- 
enues include taxes on real estate 
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transfers, promissory notes, mort- 
gages, radio and television sets and 
hotel rooms; also increased taxes on 
insurance premiums to pay for fire- 
men’s pensions. 

The proposal to give a break in 
exemptions to those whose income 
is derived from dividends, interest, 
etc., which has gained enormous 
support in recent years, is presented 
in several bills. 

The proposal to double the amount 
of state aid for local school systems 
may be full of gimmicks. The heavy 
tax loss which so many municipali- 
ties suffered when the last state aid 
bill went through, should cause a 
critical study of this latest effort. 

Local officials will undoubtedly 
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scan carefully the Long bill relating 
to apportionment of state and 
county taxes. Last done in 1945, it 
establishes the proportion in which 
cities and towns pay various state, 
metropolitan and county assessments 
and receive state-collected revenues. 

The Taxpayers Federation has 
filed a “home rule” bill, said to give 
greater fiscal authority to cities and 
towns, especially in regard to use 
of their surplus revenues. That 
seems to us to be on the right track. 

RECOMMENDATION: Opposition 
to further increases in business cor- 
poration taxes in any form; support 
of the A. I. M. bill for deduction of 
excess profits taxes in corporation 
returns. 
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tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with "Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back." 
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MINIMUM WAGES 


The present law (as last amended 
in 1949): A 65-cent minimum, ex- 
cept where wage boards decree a 
lower wage for any occupation. 

The 1950 session: The House 
passed a bill increasing the minimum 
to 75 cents, allowing a few minor 
occupational exceptions but not al- 
lowing lower wages by wage board 
decrees. The jump from 65 to 75 
cents was to be cushioned over a 
period of two years. 

The Senate took the bill but 
amended it by restoring the provision 
for lower wages by wage board de- 
cree. The bill died between the 
branches for failure to agree on the 
amendment. Labor was adamant 
against it. 

This year labor will go all out for 
the House version, except that it 
would have the jump to 75 cents 
take effect at once. It asserts that 
400,000 workers will be benefited by: 
it. 

Republican Senator Whittier has 
filed a bill embodying the Senate 
version, and adding the requirement 
for compulsory wage board review 
of all wage orders every three years. 

It is obvious that legislative senti- 
ment is overwhelming in favor of a 
75-cent minimum. We are told that 
failure of wage board decress_ to 
keep abreast of the times has had 
a lot to do with creating that senti- 
ment. The real issue is whether or 
not, in raising the minimum to 75 
cents, wage boards should be allowed 
to go below that minimum in their 
decrees. 


Business opinion is against the 
whole idea of a statutory minimum 
and against the jump to 75 cents, but 
these questions seem to have become 
academic. We find among employer 
groups an increasing realization 
that they may have to settle for the 
Senate version this year. But they 
will fight to the end for inclusion of 
the provision for lower wages by 
wage board decree. 

Will labor accept the Senate ver- 
sion aS a compromise rather than 
see another year of deadlock and no 
action? We have no inkling and we 
don’t hazard a guess. If it does ac- 
cept, a 75-cent bill should become 
law quickly. 

We have been warned that it 
might not be safe to rely upon the 
Senate Republicans to stand out 
against the House version again. On 
the other hand it has been pointed 
out that a federal wage freeze may 
strengthen the argument for the 
Senate version, or might even cause 
postponement of all legislation. It’s 
too early to evaluate these factors 
yet. 

RECOMMENDATION: Support of 
legislation for periodic wage board 
review of all minimum wage de- 
crees; insistence upon retention of 
the provision allowing wage boards 
to go below the statutory minimum 
rate in whatever action is taken on 
that rate. ; 
‘Editor’s Note—This article is based — 
upon material furnished by MACE 
(Massachusetts Association of Com-_ 
mercial Executives) of which the 


Cambridge Chamber of Commerce is 
a member. 
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Head Table at Christmas Luncheon, at which the Directors who retired 
from the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce Board on September 30, 1950, 
were honored. Left to right, William B. Slemmer, Warren Brothers Roads 
Company, who also served as Clerk of the Chamber; Harry R. Andrews, 
Reliance Cooperative Bank, who also served as Treasurer of the Chamber; 
Albert O. Wilson, A. O. Wilson Structural Co., a present Director and Vice- 
President of the Chamber; James W. Mann, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Presi- 
dent of the Chamber this year; Frederick H. Nickels, The Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Co., president of the Chamber last year; Dr. F. Leroy Foster, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; William H. Vogler, New England 
Confectionery Co.; and Alwin H. Klauer, Cambridge Auto Forge, Inc. 
President Mann presented each of the retired Directors with a framed 
certificate of appreciation for their three years’ service to the Chamber. 





DAVID W. NILSSON 
Illustration and Color Photography 
161 Sidney Street KI rkland 7-7675 
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Frederick H. Nickels, who retired as Chamber president, September 30, 
1950, receives engraved bronze gavel from President Mann at Christmas 
Luncheon. Following the presentations, Chamber members and guests who 
completely filled the ballroom of the Hotel Commander, were entertained 
by the Azalea Trio and Dan Delaney, an impersonator. The outstanding 
feature of these Christmas luncheons continues to be the group singing led 
by “Al” Wilson. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The December 27 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and In- 
dustries covering the period from mid-November to mid-December, 1950 
states: 

Average retail prices of goods and services ordinarily purchased by 
moderate-income families in large Massachusetts cities reached an all-time 
high in mid-December, 1950. The combined index number of 165.6 for this 
period was 0.7% above the peak reached in August, 1948 and had advanced 
3.7% over the immediate pre-Korean war period of mid-June, 1950 and 
represents an increase of 5.8% over January of the present year. 

FOOD: Average food prices increased 2.3% from mid-November to 
mid-December with average meat prices showing an increase of 0.9%; 
fish, 8.5%; dairy products, 0.5%; eggs, 12.4%; fresh fruits and vegetables, 
10.4%; canned and dried fruits and vegetables, 0.6% and 2.7% respectively. 
The fats and oils section rose 5.0% due to increases in lard, shortening, 
salad dressing and oleo. 

CLOTHING: This section of the index showed a rise of 0.4% due to 
higher prices of men’s work trousers, shirts, work shoes and hose together 
with higher prices in women’s hose, shoes and girls’ pajamas and rubbers. 


SHELTER: The shelter section of the index continued its gradual rise. 

FUEL & LIGHT: The only change noted in this section were scattered 
increases in anthracite which caused the fuel and light section to move 
forward fractionally. 

SUNDRIES: The 0.4% increase in this section was due to higher 
prices in nearly all items in the prescription section together with increases 
in personal care items and the household operation section as represented 
by laundry soaps, cleaners, etc. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 


% Increase 
Jan.1941 Dec. 1949 Dec.1950 Nov.-Dec. 1950 


HOOG Mee cient nce ceste ens 86.2 L290 193.4 2.3 
GIOCHI esr stetcincrect corres 101.1 181.2 183.8 0.4 
Sheltergecncsp encase LOTT 118.9 122.6 0.4 
Fuel Sia Lightinisness cs atiic. 112.8 169.0 176.1 0.2 
DUNOTICH pear srsent tees 107.2 141.7 146.4 0.4 
Combined suerte eens 98.9 157.4 165.6 1.2 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 

December, 1950—$.6039 

The Cost of Living Chart sent to every member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce carries through the year 1951. In these days of shifting living costs, 
it is important that members keep their charts up-to-date. 
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Gibson Chairman of the board and the third assessor, 
HOMAS  F. Gibson has been Thomas F. Ahern, gets a rest from 
elected Chairman of the Board  office-holding this year. For the past 
of Assessors for the year 1951. number of years, the assessors have 
Joseph. Guiney was elected secretary rotated as chairman and secretary. 
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Lever House, formerly the headquarters of the Lever Brothers Company 
in Cambridge, has been purchased by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to house a School of Industrial Management. 


Lever House 

GIFT of $5,250,000 from the 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
Inc., for the establishment of a 
School of Industrial Management at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has been announced by Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, Chairman of the 
Corporation of the Institute. 

The concept of the school, he said, 
will be to correlate the complex 
problems of management in modern 
technical industry with science, en- 
gineering, and research. The _ ob- 
jective will be to prepare young 


men of today better to meet the ex- 
acting demands of industrial man- 
agement as they become the indus- 
trial executives of tomorrow. 

In making the announcement, Dr. 
Compton said: 

“Plans for the new school have 
been under consideration for some 
time. They are announced now be- 
cause desirable facilities are avail- 
able. Both the Institute and the 
Sloan Foundation realize that the 
present threats to our peaceful way 
of life may interpose delays and 
complications in the development of 
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this new program. However, the 
urgent need for the highest stand- 
ards of mangement which can be de- 
veloped in the industrial field is 
ever with us, whether our nation is 
in a state of emergency or in a state 
of peaceful prosperity. In fact, in- 
dustrial management has been term- 
ed America’s most powerful ‘secret 
weapon.’ 

“Consequently, the plans for the 
new school will go forward as rapid- 
ly and effectively as conditions per- 
mit in order that its contribution, in 
either war or peace, may be realized 
as rapidly as possible. Approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 of Mr. Sloan’s 
gift will be used to provide the es- 
sential facilities, including housing 
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and other capital costs. The balance, 
at the rate of $275,000 a year for 
ten years, will serve to under-write 
the educational program and its ad- 
ministration.” 

In confirming the gift of the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation in es- 
tablishing the new School of Indus- 
trial Management, Mr. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., said: 

“Tt has been my observation over 
an experience of many years in 
technical industry that executives 
with a background of science and 
engineering are unsually well quali- 
fied to deal with the intricate prob- 
lems of industrial management in 
our technical enterprises. And 
American enterprise is passing more 
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and more into that area. That really 
is the basis of my concept in estab- 
lishing this school at M. I. T. 


“Few realize the broad and exact- 
ing demands made upon the indus- 
trial executive of today, especially 
in large-scale enterprises. While the 
exercise of sound business judgment 
will always be the keystone of a 
successful industrial executive and 
a progressive enterprise, yet to 
reach the highest level of effective- 
ness, executive decisions must be 
supported by a scientific appraisal 
of all related facts and circum- 
stances. Industrial management has 
passed through a long process of 
development as our industrial age 
has evolved. Today it has become in 
every sense of the word, a matter 
of science. Therefore, it seems en- 
tirely logical that a scientific back- 
ground offers an unusually healthy 
climate for the development of the 
industrial executive of tomorrow. 


“Our present national situation 
dramatizes a recognized fact; viz., 
that production is both a source of 
economic progress and the founda- 
tion of national security. It is equal- 
ly true that management is the 
motivating force that determines the 
effectiveness of production. 


“In the administration of the 
school, it is my hope that emphasis 
will at all times be laid into bring- 
ing into the training, in a truly 
realistic manner, the practical prob- 
lems that face the industrial execu- 
tive in his administrative capacity. 
The contribution that the school can 
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make in the future to higher stand- 
ards of economic leadership will, as 
I see it, determine the extent to 
which that is accomplished.” 

Lever House is exceptionally well 
adapted to the purposes for which 
it was acquired, and will require 
very few changes to make it one of 
the most useful of the Institute’s 
buildings. Its architecture and land- 
scaping are entirely harmonious 
with those of the main educational 
group of M. I. T. The entire build- 
ing is air-conditioned. 

There is an impressive main en- 
trance with a broad flight of steps 
at 50 Memorial Drive and there is 
also an entrance at the back, oppo- 
site the end of Amherst Street, af- 
fording ready access from the 
campus along the line of the backs 
of Walker Memorial and the Charles 
Hayden Memorial Library. 


The main entrance on Memorial 
Drive leads to a broad lobby, its 
walls carrying six mural panels of 
Boston and Cambridge scenes by 
Francis Scott Bradford. Among 
these scenes are Skating in the 
Public Gardens, Beacon Hill on 
Christmas Eve, Fisherman’s Wharf 
and The Ancient and Honorable’s 
Muster. 


Leading from the lobby and ex- 
tending the full length of the Wads- 
worth. Street side 
seating several hundred, and an ex- 
ecutives’ dining room occupies the 
adjacent Memorial Drive side. 


To the right of the foyer are sev- 
eral private offices and a large open 


is a cafeteria 
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area which can be subdivided as de- 
sired. At the rear of the foyer and 
close to the north entrance are four 
rapid passenger elevators leading to 
the five floors above. 

All the remaining floors are given 
over to executive offices with many 
private offices and spacious areas 
for clerical work. These open areas 
lend themselves to further subdivi- 
sion or could be readily transformed 
into offices or research or lecture 
rooms of almost any required size. 

On the sixth or top floor were the 
offices of the chief executives, deco- 
rated appropriately to their purpose 
and with central space for assistants 
and secretaries. 

On the roof there is a penthouse 
enclosing an assembly hall spacious 
enough for an audience of about 
three hundred. 

The east, west and south sides 
have views of the Charles River 
Basin and the building is even more 
accessible to Boston and Cambridge 
via the Kendall Square Station than 
is any other part of the M. I. T. 
property. 

The construction of the Lever 
building was so planned that it can 
be expanded vertically and to the 
rear whenever wished. To the rear 
of the building is a large area along 
Wadsworth Street, extending 
through to Main Street. At present 
this gives parking space for well 
over 200 cars but is in itself valuable 
property for future development. 

The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology realizes the problem 
created for the city of Cambridge 
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by the sudden withdrawal of land 
and buildings from the tax lists of 
the city. M. I. T. voluntarily made 
payments in lieu of taxes to the city 
on a tapering basis over a period of 
years on the former Riverbank 
Court Hotel, now the Graduate 
House dormitory. 

inwt928> thes citvie angele. Le 
along with Harvard and Radcliffe, 
entered into an agreement whereby 
the Institute continues to pay, at the 
assessed valuation, on land acquired 
for educational purposes an amount 
equivalent to the full taxes for 20 
years. In 1948, this 20-year agree- 
ment was renewed and the Lever 
House land will be subject to this 
agreement. 


The Institute is also prepared to 
pay to Cambridge, in place of taxes, 
some proportion of the taxes on the 
Lever Building during the early 
years of its use for academic pur- 
poses in order to avoid an abrupt 
curtailment of the operating reven- 
ues of the city from this source. 
Thus the Institute, even though tax- 
exempt by law, will continue to be 
one of the largest contributors to 
the revenues of Cambridge. 
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President Mann (right) and Clerk Perry (left) look on as Karl Adams, Jr., 
Treasurer of Smith House, Inc., signs renewal of lease between the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce and Smith House, Inc. 

This was a momentous occasion in the history of the Chamber as it means 
enjoyment of its present location on the river-front for several years to 
come. In this day and age of increased prices and rentals, it was a refresh- 
ing experience to see a lease signed at the same rent as that in effect in 
1940. 

Mr. Adams stated, “Renewing the lease at the same rental is one way we, 
of Smith House, Inc., can show our appreciation of the support given us 
by Chamber members and Cambridge citizens. It also indicates our feeling 
toward the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce and the work it is doing for 
Cambridge business and the community.” 

George A. McLaughlin is Chairman of the House Committee, which ar- 
ranged for the lease renewal. 
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Club Starts 


HE membership club, under the 

chairmanship of Arthur G. 
MacKenzie, held its first meeting 
early this month. Although the first 
meeting is a get-together, several of 
the club members brought in appli- 
cations for membership. “Al” Keeler, 
Vice-President of the Harvard Trust 
Company and winner of the contest 
for each of the past three years, is 
away to a flying start with seven to 
his credit. John F. Couming, Man- 
ager of the Central Square Office 
of the Telephone Company, has ob- 
tained four. 

The Club has set a quota of 100 
new members, and believes that this 
can be exceeded if present Chamber 
members will suggest prospects. 
Each Chamber member will receive 
a pamphlet entitled “Continue Pro- 
gress”. Please place this in the hands 
of a company which should be, but 
isn’t, a member of the Chamber. 
Help exceed the quota. 

New members will be listed in 
“The Magazine of Cambridge” 
starting next month. 


Chamberata 
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Education Committee 


ESSRS. Henry O. Delaney and 

Edmund J. Murphy, the Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement 
Officers for the City of Cambridge 
Schools, recently met with the Di- 
rectors of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce. They submitted and 
discussed a questionnaire which will 
be sent to Cambridge business and 
industry. The purpose and idea have 
received the approval of the Board. 
In an effort to be of further assis- 
tance, President Mann has appoint- 
ed the following as an Education 
Committee: 


R. Colin MacLaurin, Chairman 
Mass. Institute of Technology 


Glen Perduyn 
Cambridge Y.M.C.A. 


Samuel D. Wonders 
The Carter’s Ink Company 


Arthur C. Hydren 
Commonwealth Laundry Company 


Irving W. Gardner 
Harvard Bazar 


Sears Open 


TARTING February 3, the Sears, 

Roebuck & Co. store at 1815 
Massachusetts Avenue will close 
Saturday nights at 5:30 p.m. and 
will be open Monday evenings until 
9:00 o’clock. It is their feeling, that 
the Monday and Thursday evening 
openings will serve the public better. 
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Your New Social Security Program 


By JAMES T. PHELAN, Manager 
Social Security Administration 
Cambridge, Mass. 


In the November issue we re- 
viewed some of the changes in the 
new Social Security law which be- 
came effective September 1, 1950. 
Equally important are the provisions 
which became operative the first of 
this year. 

Additional Coverage 

As of January 1, 1951, Social Se- 
curity coverage has been extended 
to approximately eight million ad- 
ditional workers and their families. 


These include the _ self-employed, 
farm workers, household workers 
(domestics, etc.). In addition to 


these groups, coverage may be ex- 
tended through special arrange- 
ments to employees of nonprofit, re- 
ligious, educational, charitable or 
scientific institutions, and to em- 
ployees of State and City Govern- 
ments. It is estimated that there are 
about two million employees in 
these groups. 

Here is a brief explanation as to 
how these groups will be affected: 
Self-Employment 

If you make $400 a year or more 
from your own trade or business, 
your self employment or partner- 
ship income will now count toward 
Social Security benefits. (However, 
income you earn as a self-employed 
farmer, doctor, lawyer, or from self- 


employment in certain other profes- 
sions will not count toward Social 
Security benefits. ) 
Farm Work 

After you work continuously for 
one farm operator (in farm work or 
household work in a farm home) for 
three months, your wages from the 
same employer will then begin to 
count toward Social Security pay- 
ments if you continue to work for 
him on a full-time basis, on at least 
60 different days every three months, 
and earn $50 or more in cash wages 
every three months. 
Household Work 

If you work regularly in a private 
home, earning cash wages of $50 or 
more each three-month calendar 
quarter and working on 24 or more 
different days in each three months, 
your work will be counted toward 
Social Security benefits. Generally 
speaking, two days a week or more 
of regular work will cover you under 
the law. 
Non-Profit Organizations 

The new law does not automatical- 
ly bring under Social Security the 
employees of non-profit, religious, 
educational, charitable, or scientific 
institutions. It provides that if both 
the organization and two-thirds or 
more of the employees wish to come 
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under the law, they may do so. (The 
duties of ministers and members of 
religious orders are not included.) 
This does not mean that all em- 
ployees of the organization would 
come under social security. Only the 
two-thirds or more employees who 
expressed by signature their wish to 
be covered, plus all new employees 
of that organization hired after the 
certificate is in effect. 


State and Local Government 
Employees 

They may have Social Security 
coverage if the State enters into an 
agreement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to accept coverage for 
State employees and employees of 
political subdivisions of the State. 
Employees already covered by an 
existing retirement system are ex- 
cluded, however, from Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Your Social Security 
Account Number 

Every person working under the 
Social Security program requires a 
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Social Security Account Number. If 
you have no number, obtain one at 
your nearest Social Security office. 
If you had one and lost it, apply for 
a duplicate at the Social Security 
office. You should have only one 
Social Security number during your 
lifetime. 

Your wage record is maintained 
by your Social Security Account 
Number. Your benefit payments are 
made on this number. 

There is no age limit for work 
under Social Security, so you will 
require a Social Security account 
number, regardless of your age if 
you work under the program. 

Your Social Security Benefits 
To obtain Social Security benefits 


SEE 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 


Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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for yourself or family, you must 
work the required period of time 
depending on your age. The mini- 
mum period is 18 months. You be- 
come fully insured under Social Se- 
curity by earning as many as one 
quarter of coverage for each two 
calendar quarters after January 1, 
1951, and before the quarter in 
which you reach 65 or die, or one 
quarter of coverage for each two 
calendar quarters after you become 
21 years old. At least six quarters 
are required in every case (18 
months) but never more than 40, 
and these quarters of coverage may 
have been earned at any time after 
1936. To secure retirement benefits 
you must be at least 65 years of 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 


Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 


JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 





age. Death benefits are paid regard- 
less of age. Benefits will be paid 
only if applications are filed at a 
Social Security office, in person or 
by mail. The amount of the benefit 
is based on the average wages 
earned while working under Social 
Security. Benefits are payable also 
to wives, husbands, children, widows, 
widowers, and parents under speci- 
fied conditions. 
Your Social Security Taxes 

If you work for someone else—a 
company or an individual—you pay 
a Social Security tax of 14% on 
your wages up to $3600 a year. 
Your employer will deduct this tax 
from your wages. Your employer 
also pays 14% on your wages. He 








STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 





THEODORE L. STORER 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 


18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 
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mails your tax and his to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue every 
quarter. This tax return contains 
your name, your Social Security 
Account Number, and the amount of 
wages paid to you during the quar- 
ter. 


If you are self-employed, you 
should make a report of your earn- 


ings and pay your Social Security 


tax when you file your Federal in- 
come tax return for 1951 (due in 
1952). A social security report form 
will be part of your income tax 
blank. Your Social Security tax on 
your self-employment income will be 
242% through the year 1953. 

If you desire more detailed infor- 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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mation about any part of the new 
Social Security Act, address your 
requests for informational material 
to the 


Social Security Administration 
2 Trowbridge Street 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Allen Expands 


HE Allen Stationery Company 

recently acquired the Johnson 
Printing & Supply Co. at 995 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. In addition to 
carrying on the business he has op- 
erated for 25 years—stationery,. 
printing and _ office equipment— 
Harry B. Hershon now will operate 
his own printing shop. 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Executive Offices 
38 Memorial Drive 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4328 





Fabricating and Machine Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4320 
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Warren Brothers building (left), 38 Memorial Drive, recently sold to 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. Title on the property will not pass until the new 
building, which will house both Warren Brothers and Squibb, is completed 
further down on the waterfront—next to the du Pont building. 

Warren Brothers also will remodel and add to a portion of the present 
plant on Potter Street to make additional office space available. 

It is believed that Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. will make alterations and addi- 
tions to the building shown above as soon as title is taken, late next sum- 
mer. It also is expected that the building then will be used to house the 
Boston section of its research and development laboratory, which will be 
one of the finest laboratories in the carbon black industry. 


IN MEMORIAM 
CHARLES B. BELLUCHE 


Owner of the Belluche Photo Service 
1884 - 1950 
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Building in center of aerial view is 





68 Albany Street, formerly owned by 


Whittemore Bros. Corp., which was recently sold to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Whittemore Bros. Corp., for 110 years a Massachu- 
setts manufacturer, will remain as lessors and continue to manufacture 
shoe polishes, saddle soaps, leather dyes, dressings and other shoe cares, 


as before. 


Building Permits 

N comparison with 1949, when 

building permits for $13,227,201 
of residential, business and indus- 
trial construction were issued, 1950 
was not such a good year. However, 
the issuance of permits valued at 
$6,200,000, rates 1950 as fourth in 
annual building in Cambridge. In 
December, permits valued at $270,- 
700 were issued. The largest was in 
the amount of $240,000 to the Cam- 
bridge Parkway Investment Trust 


for the building which will house 
the Warren Brothers offices and 
Squibb warehouse on the waterfront 
next to the new General Electric, 
Parke-Davis and duPont buildings. 
This brings this development to ap- 
proximately the $1,000,000 mark 
with. a fourth building to be built in 
the Spring, which will add even more 
to the tax value. 

Also started this year, and due to 
open in the Spring, is the $650,000 
F. W. Woolworth Company store 
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and office building in Central Square. 
Under construction, and also due for 
Spring opening, is the $563,000 Cam- 
bridge Housing Project known as 
Jackson Gardens. This is near Cen- 
tral Square on Harvard and Pros- 
pect Streets, and will house 46 
families. 

Unless building is seriously cur- 

tailed, 1951 should be a good build- 
ing year. Those who contemplate 
building are Annheuser-Busch, a 
new warehouse; National Biscuit 
Company’s $7,000,000 building, one- 
quarter of which would be in Cam- 
bridge, and the remodeled Warren 
Brothers building for Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc. 
' In addition to these, there will be 
new buildings for M. I. T., Harvard 
University, and the Cambridge 
Housing Authority. 


Congratulations “Bob” 
OBERT M. Kimball has been 
named Director of Business 
Administration at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In this new 
administrative post, Mr. Kimball 
will have the direction of the major 
Service activities of the institution. 
He has served the Institute as 
Executive Assistant to the presi- 
dent, as head of its personnel office 
and as a member of the Registrar’s 
and Admissions Offices. Mr. Kimball 
is a former director of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce and 
served as toastmaster at the 1947 
Annual Dinner. 
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New Directories 

ELOW is a list of new director- 

ies added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library during the past 
month. This library, maintained at 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce for your use, contains over 
400 such books and is one of the 
most up-to-date directory libraries 
in the East. 


1950 Wilmington, Del. 

1950 Des Moines, Iowa 

1950 North Adams, Mass. 
1950 Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

1950 Milford, Mass. 

1950 Laconia, N. H. 

1950 Fulton, N. Y. 

1950 Dover, N. H. 

1950 Berlin, N. H. 

1950 Potsdam and Canton, N. Y. 
1950 Minneapolis, Minn. 

1950 Columbus, Ohio 

1950 Meriden, Conn. 

1950 Paterson, N. J. 

1950 South Bend, Ind. 

1950 Syracuse, N. Y. 

1950 Amherst, Mass. 

1950 Concord, N. H. 

1950 Elmira, N. Y. 

1950 Glens Falls, N. Y. 

1950 Haverhill, Mass. 

1950 Nashua, N. H. 

1950 Pittsfield, Mass. 

1950 Rutland, Vt. 

1950 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
1950 Waterville, Me. 

1950 Webster and Oxford, Mass. 


1950-51 Hartford, Conn. 
1950-51 Meridian, Miss. 


1951 Houston, Texas 
1951 East Providence, R. I. 
1951 Albany, N. Y. 
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MOBILIZATION 


A Statement by President James B. Conant of Harvard University 
At a Meeting of the American Council on Education 


N any discussion of universal mil- 

itary service, it is important, it 
seems to me, to separate certain 
issues which can all too easily be- 
come entangled. In the first place, 
We must distinguish between the 
type of legislation which would be 
needed to mobilize the manpower of 
the country on a total basis if we 
became engaged in a global war. 
Clearly the legislation now before 
Congress is not of this type. What 
would be needed in such an eventu- 
ality would be a national service act 
such as was proposed in the closing 
days of World War II but never 
became law. To my mind there 
should be such a law on the books 
to be invoked if a global war should 
engulf us. But we are not discuss- 
ing here this morning, I take it, 
mobilization for an all-out war. We 
are discussing, rather mobilization 
for a long drawn out period of inter- 
national stress and strain. We are 
discussing methods applicable in a 
period of partial mobilization cor- 
responding to the maintenance of 
three and a half to four million men 
in our armed forces. 

Even if we confine our attention 
to partial mobilization, there is a 
danger of confusing two separate 
issues. One is the pattern which 
should be established for the long 
run, and the other is the immediate 


issue of what should be the rules 
and regulations for calling up those 
who are now between 19 and 26 
years of age. Let me speak to the 
first subject first. With many others, 
I have advocated a universal mili- 
tary service act which would call 
into the armed forces young men 
when they graduate from high 
school or reach 18 years of age, 
whichever is later. Those educators 
who support this general point of 
view believe that the interruption of 
a young man’s education should be 
before college, not during college. 
This is a vital point in the argu- 
ment. Originally some of us sug- 
gested that the law should provide 
a truly universal service and that 
all except those who were suffering 
from severe physical handicap should 
find a place in Government service. 
I have become convinced, however, 
that to make the scheme as com- 
plete as this is, for the moment at 
least, impracticable. I hope eventu- 
ally something can be done to pro- 
vide for a true universal service. 
The present legislation goes a con- 
siderable distance toward the goal, 
as it contemplates a considerable 
lowering of the physical require- 
ments. 

The twenty-seven months of mili- 
tary service completed, the young 
men in question would be ready to 
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enter a college or a university. The 
problems which bedeviled us in 
World War II in regard to deferring 
the induction of special types of 
students or pulling people out of in- 
dustry who had technical training 
would be eliminated if military: ser- 
vice is performed between the ages 
of 18 and 20, before a young man 
enters college. To my mind as a 
general principle, it is quite clear 
that a man’s military training had 
best be done before he enters the 
productive life of the country or be- 
fore he undertakes his collegiate or 
professional education. 

There is one obvious difficulty in 
such a scheme of service between 
18 and 20. How is one to provide 
from each age group the officers and 
the specialists needed? I have be- 
come persuaded, contrary to my first 
opinion, that in order to accomplish 
the training of officers, a small frac- 
tion of each age group (about 5 per 
cent) should be selected after basic 
training by a civilian board and sent 
to the colleges for specialized edu- 
cation. This “feed-back” proposal 
which first came before public at- 
tention as a result of recommenda- 
tions of the American Association 
of Universities is incorporated in 
the bill now before Congress. The 
inclusion of this “feed-back” seems 
to meet the objections that many 
educators have raised to a universal 
military service program. The men 
thus selected and sent back to the 
colleges for specialized training 
would be accommodated in ROTC 
units, and by this mechanism a con- 
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tinuing flow of army specialists in- 
cluding medical officers would be as- 
sured. The normal pattern for edu- 
cation, however, under these pro- 
posals would be two years and three 
months of military service and then 
for those who so desire college and 
professional education. Though the 
men thus returning for their edu- 
cation would be in the reserve, I 
have no doubt that the technically- 
trained men would not be called up 
in a global war if their services 
were judged more important to the 
industrial and civilian activities of 
the nation. 

Turning now to the entirely sepa- 
rate problem of what should be done 
with the young men in college, I 
feel that if universal military ser- 
vice becomes the standard pattern, 
then one may postpone calling up 
present college students without 
damage to the democratic principles 
of our educational system. There is 
all the difference in the world be- 
tween deferment of college students 
as a general policy, a continuing 
process—to which many of us are 
opposed—and a postponement of the 
induction of those students who hap- 
pen to be now in college. If universal 
military service is accepted as the 
pattern, therefore, I want to join 
with those educators who are urging 
on the administration and on Con- 
gress that there be written right 
into the present bill provisions by 
which selective service will defer all 
those who are today enrolled in our 
colleges, technical schools, and uni- 
versities. These men, if they con- 
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tinue in satisfactory standing, should 
have their military duty postponed 
until such time as they shall have 
completed their work for the degree 
for which they are now enrolled. 
The interruption of a college stu- 
cent’s education is a serious matter, 
and while it would be justified, of 
course, in time of global war, in 
these days I believe this is an un- 
necessary handicap to place on one 
group of our young men. To get the 
necessary manpower I think the ad- 
ministration would be well advised 
to dip further into the pool of the 
18-year olds next year rather than 
to call up at once those now in col- 
leges or professional schools. If the 
18-year olds are drafted in large 
numbers after June, there may be 
but few in our freshman classes next 
fall. But in the best interests of all 
our students, it would be better that 
this should happen, rather than that 
those who are now freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors should have their 
education interrupted. Likewise in 
our professional and graduate 
schools it seems to me important 
that men should be allowed to com- 
plete their work before doing their 
tour of military duty. 

Along some such lines, then, a 
reasonable plan for partial mobiliza- 
tion can be worked out, namely, a 
continuing pattern of military ser- 
vice for all physically able, except 
for the return to college of a small 
number of each age group for officer 
and specialist training. The estab- 
lishment of this general pattern of 
universal military training and ser- 


vice should be coupled with action to 
postpone the induction of those now 
in college or professional schools. 
Such a total program, I believe, 
would be in the best interests of all 
concerned—the Department of De- 
fense, the educators, and above all, 
the young men themselves. 


Tucker Elected 


RANK L. Tucker, a member of 

the Chamber’s American Oppor- 
tunity Committee and Treasurer of 
the General Radio Co., has been 
elected a new member of the Board 
of Directors of the County Bank and 
Trust Co. 


Selling To U. S. 
NEW booklet issued by the 
Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee answers 30 frequent questions 
on federal procurement. 


As to hiring a so-called 5-per- 
center to help get a government con- 
tract, it says, “go slow on this,” but 
“on the other hand, there are honest 
agents who may save you some time 
and help to keep you abreast of the 
current procurement picture.” 


The seven-page question and an- 
swer leaflet, entitled, “Selling to 
Your Government,” is available with- 
out charge from the Senate Small 
Business Committee, Senate Office 
Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

Meanwhile, the National Cham- 
ber’s Department of Manufacture 
still has copies of its 64-page pro- 
curement guide, “Selling to the Goy- 
ernment,” at 50c¢ each. 
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Rededication Needed 

ATIONAL survival in the crisis 
N which confronts the nation de- 
pends on three factors, Otto A. Sey- 
ferth, president of the National 
Chamber, told a coast-to-coast radio 
audience over the Columbia Broad- 
casting system. 
“These three factors,’ he said, 
are unlimited production, great 
tenacity of purpose, and unlimited 
faith in our ideals. Of these three, 
faith is the most important.” 

Seyferth said there is great need 
for a rededication to the principles 
of our country’s founding fathers. 
Those principles, he declared, are 
freedom of religion, freedom of po- 
litical belief and freedom for indi- 
vidual initiative. 

“Tolerance, self-reliance and re- 
ward for effort,’ he said, ‘are key- 
stones in the national structure.” 

Conservation Vital. Declaring that 
industrial power is the indispensible 
basis of military power, Seyferth 
said everything possible must be 
done to conserve and expand that 
power. 

“The people of our country,’ he 
said, “will meet this crisis, as they 
have met crises in the past, with 
valor and determination.” 

On another coast-to-coast broad- 
cast over the American Broadcasting 
Company network, Seyferth said 
that communism will topple as 
America holds out to people every- 
where the priceless gift of hope, 
without which life is intolerable and 
peace is forever in jeopardy. 

“Give me a nation of 160,000,000 
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people devoted to the teachings of 
Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the 
Mount,” he said, “and we need not 
fear the domination of 500,000,000 
people under the whip of a godless 
oligarchy.” 

Self-Reliant People. Arch N. 
Booth, executive vice president of 
the National Chamber, participating 
on the ABC broadcast with Seyferth, 
said that America had grown pow- 
erful because of the self-reliance of 
its people. 

“Today there is confused thinking 
in the minds of some,” Booth de- 
clared. “There are those, for ex- 
ample, who preach the false doctrine 
of something for nothing. And it is 
true that reward without effort will 
always hold a certain attraction—a 
dangerous attraction, because it is a 
sure way to weaken the moral fibre 
of a people—of a nation. 

“No one is going to give us secur- 
ity or peace. We are going to have 
to work—and work hard—for them.” 


Boy Scouts 
PARKER Dudley, 250 Brattle 


« Street, local Real Estate man, 
was re-elected for a second term as 
President, and six Committee Chair- 
men made progressive mid-century 
year reports at the Annual Meeting 
of the Cambridge Council Boy 
Scouts of America at Red Feather 
Headquarters, 53 Church Street. 

Active in Scouting for many years, — 
Dudley was re-named to the top post 
by a unanimous vote. He is a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce Membership Club. 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 


»PULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


1 PAID-UP CERTIFICATES PRIOR ISSUE OR CURRENT 
MONTHLY SAVINGS 


‘}) 3 

| — A  savings-investment with a ACCOUNTS 

WY constant face value and quar- Maturing value $200. Monthly 

iP terly dividends. $200 per Share payments of $1. a Share until 
$ bs m 


aturity. Dividends quarterly. 


PDIQ% Brin: ieee 1 
DIVIDENDS O 
: (2 0 Never Paid Less e 
RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
HARRY R. ANDREWS,. Treasurer 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 
Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 















| Manufacturers of 7 Factory Trucks 

| Screw Machine Products Electric Hoists 

| of Every Description Motors 
a Materiel Handling 
| Equipment 
| Cambridge Screw Co. OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
| 63 Potter Street ; Main and Portland Sts. 
y TR owbridge 6-7780-1 TR owbridge 6-7540 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 


= Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 

é. Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
* Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 


All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event . 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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|. . I'S BETTER TO LEAVE A WILL 


YOU DO NOT FORFEIT THE ADVANTAGES OF A TRUST 


CONSULT OUR TRUST OFFICERS 


WITH YOUR ATTORNEY 3 bay 
HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts Ug eae 
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SAVINGS BANK 
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Savings Bank Life Insurance 
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1951 CAMBRIDGE BUDGET 


HE budget submitted to the 

Cambridge City Council by City 
Manager John B. Atkinson is $711,- 
558.387 higher than the amount 
raised in 1950. 

This comes as no surprise to our 
members, as Mayor Edward A. 
Crane, speaking at the Chamber’s 
legislative luncheon predicted a rise 
in the Cambridge tax rate. 

Every Chamber member should 
read the Manager’s message to the 
Council, which follows: 

The amount of this Budget to be 
raised in the tax levy is $711,558.37 
in excess of that which was raised 
in 1950. The cause of this increase 
is in most cases beyond the control 
of either the City Council or the 
City Manager. These principal in- 
creases are as follows: 


1. School Department, $410,700. 

2. Payment of Metropolitan Tran- 
sit Authority Deficit, Bonds and 
Interest, $165,500.00. 

3. Additional firemen as result of 
48 hour law, $69,000.00. 

4. Non-contributory Pensions, $50,- 
000.00. 

Total, $695,200.00. 

As you will see, this very closely 
approximates the total increase in 
the Budget. 

“No Luxuries” 

We are faced with one of the most 
difficult financial years that the City 
has ever seen, not only from the 
increase in operating expenses, but 
also from an estimated decrease 
from State sources of income, over 
which we have no control. There- 
fore, I have in this Budget curtailed 
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all expenses and investments in 
equipment, including office equip- 
ment, for the present year. No ab- 
solutely necessary supplies, instru- 
ments, or equipment have been elim- 
inated, but all luxuries have been 
abolished. Our taxpayers are faced 
with very substantial federal tax 
increases and I feel it is our bounden 
duty to give them as much relief as 
possible on municipal expenses and 
taxes. 
Public Debt 

During the past year we paid off 
$259,700 in General Debt and $34,000 
in Water Debt, plus $28,800 in Sink- 
ing Funds, making a total of $322,- 
500 paid off in 1950. In 1951 pro- 
vision is being made to pay off $418,- 
500 in General Debt and $23,000 in 
Water Debt, making a total of $441,- 
500. The Sinking Funds will retire 
an additional $40,200 making a 
grand total of $481,700 this year. 

In 1950 it was necessary to issue 
long term bonds in the amount of 
$1,410,000. These bonds were issued 
to provide shelter for Veterans in 
the amount of $95,000 and $1,315,000 
to provide for deficit of the Metro- 
politan Transit Authority assessed 
against the City of Cambridge. 

At the beginning of the Council- 
Manager form of government in 1942 
the total debt of the City was $11,- 
599,500.00. Since that time $9,709,- 
800.00 has been paid off, leaving 
$1,789,700.00 of the old debt out- 
standing. 


In 1949 we borrowed $500,000 for 
the rehabilitation of the schools, and 
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in 1950 $95,000.00 was borrowed for 
shelter for World War II Veterans 
and $1,315,000.00 for payment of 
the Metropolitan Transit Authority 
Deficit. Part of the $500,000.00 was 
amortized in 1950. 


This leaves the City’s total bonded 
debt at $3,599,700.00 at the close of 
1950. This is a per capita debt of 
approximately $30.00, and I think 
is one of the lowest per capita debts 
for a city of this size in the entire 
country. The per capita debt of the 
State is $28.94 and the per capita 
debt of the Federal Government is 
$1,865.00, according to information 
received from the Massachusetts 
Federation of Taxpayers Associa- 
tions. 
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Collection of Taxes 


The City Treasurer reports that 
the collection of taxes continues to 
be quite satisfactory, with slightly 
above 97% of the Real Estate Taxes 
and 95% of the Personal Property 
Taxes collected before the end of 
business December 31, 1950. There 
is outstanding a substantial amount 
of Motor Vehicle Excise Taxes, but 
this is because a large number of 
these taxes were not committed un- 
til the latter part of December due 
to the fact the cards were not re- 
ceived from the Department of Cor- 
porations and Taxation, even though 
the owners of these vehicles re- 
ceived their plates in January of 
1950. 


We have comparatively few taxes 
receivable for years prior to 1948, 
and these small amounts are mostly 
in controversy. 


Income for 1950 


Our income for 1950 from all 
sources except taxes was $4,517,- 
797.18. This compares with $4,747,- 
026.03 for 1949. The amount that 
was estimated for 1950 from all 
sources except taxes was $4,629,- 
330.52. Thus we have a net deficit 
of estimated receipts of approxi- 
mately $111,533.34, as compared 
with an excess income in 1949 of 
$608,946.08. 


As I have previously informed 
your Honorable Body, the “Cherry 
Sheet” for 1950 instructed us to es- 
timate as receipts from Income Tax 
$787,050.02, and Corporation Tax 
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$951,086.41, and from Franchise Tax 
$70,171.19. These are figures which 
were given by the Commissioner of 
Corporations and Taxation and 
which we were obliged to include in 
our estimate. 

We were informed in November 
1950 by the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations and Taxation that an error 
had been made in calculations and 
as a result we must expect a smaller 
amount from the State in its final 
payments in December. This smaller 
amount was substantial. It resulted 
in a minus income from Income Tax 
of $150,632.63 and from Corporation 
Tax of - $275,697.05, and $16,271.63 
from Franchise Tax. The State also 
failed to pay us for taxes on Pub- 
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licly Owned Land, which had been 
agreed to on the “Cherry Sheet,” 
which amounted to $3,422.40. This 
total deficit from the State amounted 
to $446,023.71. On the other hand, 
the estimates on income from per- 
mits, licenses, hospital receipts, 
motor vehicle excise tax, etc. re- 
sulted in a surplus income of ap- 
proximately $336,000. The net re- 
sult, however, is a deficit of $111,000. 

Had it not been for this we would 
have been able to add to our Surplus 
(or as it is better known, our Ex- 
cess and Deficiency Account) ap- 
proximately $336,000 at the end of 
1950. We have no figures as yet 
which would indicate what the un- 
expended balances of the City are 
for 1950, but I doubt very much if 
they amount to $100,000, as we 
worked on a very close budget in 
1950. 


MTA 


In 1949 we were assessed with a 
levy of $1,317,257.52 as our share 
of the deficit of the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority, which covered 
through the first seven months of 
1949. This, as has been previously 
explained, was, with the authoriza- 
tion of the City Council, funded 
over a period of ten years. In addi- 
tion to this we received on our 1950 
“Cherry Sheet” another deficit 
charge amounting to $190,074.80 cov- 
ering the last five months of 1949. 
This is a very substantial amount, 
and amounted to $45.68 per family, 
or $12.56 per capita. I am pleased 
to report that for the first time in 
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many years we have a_ smaller 
amount assessed against us in 1951 
as our share of the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority Deficit for 1959, 
the amount being $120,992.77. 


Pensions and Annuities 


The pensions and annuities under 
the General Laws, under which the 
City pays all expenses and to which 
those receiving the pensions have 
not contributed a single cent, have 
jumped from $595,653 to $646,089. 


The City’s acceptance of laws 
passed by the 1950 Legislature, in- 
creasing by $100 the sum for all 
pensioners receiving less than $2,000, 
alone resulted in an additional cost 
to the City of $28,855. This non- 
contributory system is very rapidly 
becoming a very difficult burden for 
the City to carry, and any further 
hberalization of this must be care- 
fully considered in the light of the 
cost of the present system. 


A careful study of the actual cost 
of this would indicate that this 
represents a hidden increase in the 
employees’ salary of approximately 
10%, as that is the cost to the City: 
under our liberal pension laws. In 
some departments this percentage is 
even greater. Thus in the Police and 
Fire Departments the cost of non- 
contributory pensions averages ap- 
proximately 20% of the total pay- 
roll. This, of course, is in addition 
to another 5% for the Contributory 
System. It should be realized, for 
instance, where the salary of a 
patrolman or fireman is $3400.00, if 


ep | 


he is in the Contributory System the 
City must add another $170 to this 
to the Contributory Fund. If he is in 
the Non-contributory System, we 
must estimate somewhere between 
10% and 20% if we were to provide 
funds in advance for his retirement. 

In addition, we have included 
$111,000 as the City’s share toward 
the Contributory Pension Fund. 

These two items total $750,000. 
This amount is approximately $3.60 
in our tax rate, which all must agree 
is a very generous contribution by 
the taxpayers for former employees 
of the City. 

Welfare and Charities 

Our public welfare and charity 

expense, not including the Hospital, 


OUR 


SEARS, 
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does not show too great an increase, 
namely $17,000, over last year. This 
is certainly a reflection of the eco- 
nomic situation, because prior to the 
beginning of the Korean episode, 
welfare rolls were gradually on the 
increase, as was our Veterans Re- 
lief. With the general economic im- 
provement, welfare rolls began to 
diminish. This is perhaps financially 
gratifying, but it is disturbing in- 
deed, to note that it takes a war to 
improve the economic situation of 
many of our welfare recipients. It 
is disturbing indeed to think that in 
the event business would ever return 
to normaley we should have a wel- 
fare load which could almost destroy 
our financial condition. 


GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 
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Some have noted that if the 
chang2 in the Old Age Assistance 
Law, which received majority ap- 
proval frem the voters of Massa- 
chusetts and indeed from Cambridge 
in the last election, were to go into 
effect as proposed much of the wel- 
fare administration would be trans- 
ferred to the State, as would most 
of the financial obligations. 

On the face of this, it might seem 
that the State, by taking on this 
tremendous additional load, (esti- 
mated at over $50,000,000), would 
be relieving the cities of the Com- 
monwealth of a burden. However, 
the fact is the State has not income 
sufficient to handle this and it would 
undoubtedly result in a State Tax 
on the cities, the cost of which would 
be far greater than the administra- 
tion of Old Age Assistance. Because 
of the wider scope of the proposed 
statute and the increase in leniency 
and liberalization of these laws, 
Cambridge, with its extraordinarily 
high old age population, would cer- 
tainly suffer; perhaps only second 
to Boston in the State. 

Civil Defense 

I have included a very modest 
estimate for Civil Defense. It is too 
early at this time to completely 
estimate the full amount that should 
be appropriated for this purpose, as 
there is nothing definite either from 
the State or the Federal Govern- 
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ment as to what contributions they 
will make for Civil Defense. We do 
know, however, from the text of the 
Civil Defense Federal Law itself 
they will make no contributions to- 
ward personnel, equipment, adminis- 
tration, or equipment for perosnnel. 

Since this is a long term invest- 
ment and one that should not be 
totally assessed against the tax- 
payers of 1951, I recommend that 
the larger expenses of this be cov- 
ered by a bond issue, which I shall 
shortly place before you, with the 
Cistinct understanding that if this 
bond is passed, before expenditures 
are made from it the items will be 
submitted to your Honorable Body 
for approval. 


Salaries 


No general basic salary increases 
are included in this Budget. A care- 
ful study is being made of this mat- 
ter, on which I hope to report to 
your Honorable Body in the near 
future. 


Recommendations 

During the past several years | 
have made recommendations to your 
Honorable Body regarding additional 
charges for licenses and fees, which 
the authority for setting rests with. 
you. You have before you at the 
present time a proposal for the in- 
crease of several other fees, all of 
which would substantially help the 
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taxpayer in preventing a too extra- 
ordinary increase in the tax rate. I 
again repeat these recommendations 
and earnestly recommend your close 
consideration of these matters. 

I recommend that we continue 
this year to take from the Excess 
and Deficiency Account an amount 
approximately the same as we used 
in setting the tax rate last year, 
namely $260,000. 

Conclusion 

There is an increase of $711,558.37 
in that portion of the Budget which 
must be raised in the tax levy. In 
addition to this we must face the 
fact, that as far as we can see, the 
State will not reimburse the City of 
Cambridge within several hundred 
thousand dollars of what was esti- 
mated for reimbursement in 1950. 
We can, however, expect from nor- 
mal sources of income, namely in- 
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creased income from the _ depart- 
ments, based on last year’s actual 
receipts and from increased building 
in Cambridge during 1950, which is 
now assessable, an added income of 
approximately $500,000. 

I cannot with any accuracy fore- 
cast the tax rate, except to say that 
it will be substantially higher than 
last year. Most of the responsibility 
for this increase rests neither with 
the City Council nor with the City 
Manager, but with the very sub- 
stantial increased cost of the opera- 
tion of the School Department, the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority Defi- 
cit, and the decrease in promised 
income from the State in 1950, and 
the 48 hour week for the Fire De- 
partment. 

I can assure you that every pos- 
sible effort has been made to make 
this a genuinely economical budget. 


General City Budget.............. 
School Dept. Budget.............. 


TOTAL 
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$ 9,406,384.00 
2,698,876.00 
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(Raised in Tax Levy) 
Water Dept. Budget 
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Labor and Industry combine for success of Cambridge Red Cross Fund 
Campaign. Photo shows group arranging for plant solicitation in Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co. Left to right: Albert Hamilton, Assistant Treasurer of 
Harvard Trust Co. and Chairman, Commerce, Industry & Labor Division 
of Red Cross Drive; James Reilly, President, Central Labor Union; Phillip 
Morss, Vice-President, Simplex Wire & Cable Co.; Walter Hayes, Secretary 
of Local 25 U. R. W. and Vice Chairman in charge of Labor Program, Red 
Cross Drive. 
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Mobilize For Defense 


By JOSEPH HUGHES, President 
Hughes Motor Mart, Inc. 
Chairman, 1951 Fund Campaign, Cambridge 


HE Red Cross fund campaign, 
| which begins this year on 
March 1 and continues until March 
31, comes at a time when the nation 
is at a critical period in its history 
—a time when the resources of 
every individual and organization 
must be prepared for an_ all-out 
effort to strengthen our spiritual and 
material forces. 

Never in the history of this coun- 
try has it been more necessary for 
all citizens to think and act con- 
structively and cooperatively for na- 
tional welfare, possibly even for 
national survival. June 25, 1950, 
changed the tempo of American life. 
The explosion in Korea placed the 
nation on guard, and now we move 
at an accelerated pace to build the 
physical strength necessary to deter 
further aggression. 

Chartered by Congress to serve 
as the link between servicemen and 
their homes and to mitigate the suf- 
fering caused by disaster, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has this year been 
asked to assume greater responsi- 
bilities. The nation’s armed forces 
on land, on sea and in the air, are 
being rapialy multiplied. The Red 
Cross must be prepared to serve 
them at home and overseas. 

However, in a situation of this 
kind, the strengthening of the na- 


tion is not a task for the armed 
forces alone. The American people 
must mobilize for service to their 
neighbors and their communities. It 
is a time for all to acquire some 
knowledge and skill that will give 
confidence and steady nerves and 
prepare people to help themselves 
and others in times of emergency. 


The National Security Resources 
Board has asked the Red Cross for 
assistance in building civil defense 
and, complying with that request, 
the American Red Cross has under- 
taken the responsibility for coordi- 
nating the nation-wide blood _ pro- 
gram, as well as several large scale 
training projects under the civil de- 
fense plan. Besides the blood pro- 
gram, two other phases of civil de- 
fense preparation will be _ under- 
taken by the Red Cross nationally: 
(1) first aid training for as many 
as 20 million persons, including all 
civil defense officials and volunteer 
workers; (2) Home Nursing instruc- 
tion and training for Nurse’s Aides. 

It is against this background that 
the Red Cross appeals to the Ameri- 
can people in the 1951 Fund Cam- 
paign. The Red Cross must have 
greater resources to do its greater 
job. 

In Cambridge, the local chapter of 
Red Cross has been requested by: 
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Civil Defense authorities to do its 
share to recruit, train and certify 
20,000 First Aiders; 1,000 Nurse’s 
Aides; at least one member in every 
family in Home Nursing, and at 
least 300 pints of blood monthly for 
the armed forces and Civil Defense. 
In additicn, the Cambridge Chapter 
must carry forward its responsibili- 
ties to the armed foreces—personal 
services which cannot be given by 
the military but which must be pro- 
vided if we are to have a strong 
fighting force. 

In light of the above facts, it is 
clear that the 1951 campaign goal 
must be considerably larger than 
last year. Those of us who have 
been planning and organizing the 
1951 Fund Campaign in Cambridge 
have, of course, made extensive in- 
quiry into all phases of the situa- 
tion, and after many hours of study 
and deliberation—have_ established 
as an absolute minimum requirement 
a campaign goal for this city of 
$140,500, of which $45,220 will be 
allocated to the national organiza- 
tion and the balance $95,280 will be 
retained by the local Chapter to 
meet the needs of people who live 
and work in Cambridge. 

In the past, Cambridge people 
have always given generously to 
Red Cross. Cambridge business con- 
cerns have been equally generous in 
their contributions. Now we must do 
more. We must not only provide the 
funds to meet the enormous load 
placed upon Red Cross by rapidly 
expanding military forces and by 
the Civil Defense program, but, in 
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addition, we must give our blood, 

our talent and our time to help pro- 

tect ourselves in any catastrophe 
which may strike. 

Cambridge — as does every com- 
munity — needs the Red Cross — 
your Company needs the services of 
Red Cross and your employees need 
Red Cross. It is obvious, however, 
that if Red Cross is to continue to 
do the job for the military and for 
Civil Defense at peak efficiency, plus 
maintaining its normal day-to-day 
activities, it MUST HAVE YOUR 
HELP. You can do your part in 
keeping essential Red Cross services 
in operation by: 

1. Making a generous and increased 
Company contribution to _ this 
year’s Campaign Fund. 

2. Permit, endorse and support an 
intensive employee solicitation in 
your plant. In order that labor 
may receive adequate recognition 
for the part in this campaign, 
it is essential that employee solic- 
itation be accomplished through 
joint chairmanship. 

3. Volunteer your time and services 
to the fund organization. 

4. Help protect yourself, your fam- 
ily and your nation by supporting 
the 1951 Red Cross Fund in every 
way possible. 

If we are to reach our goal, we 
must have help. We need 2,000 vol- 
unteer workers—solicitors, clerical 
and stenographic assistance and 
manpower to direct and supervise 
this organization. I have the great- 
est confidence that the people of 
Cambridge — individuals, corpora- 
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Auto Electric Service Company, 253-9 Massachusetts AVe@nue......cccsceeeeeeess UN 4-3345 
Automotive Sales & Service 
Theodore Morrison 


Candy Jobbers Supply House Co., 184 Massachusetts AVe@nue......ccceseeeseees TR 6-3434 
Wholesale Candy 
Dan Kagno 

E. |. duPont deNemours & Co., 35 Cambridge Parkway........s.sscscscesssererseseees UN 4-1442 
Paints 
W. E. Kreuer on 

Hiltz Bros., 238 Main Street..c.cccscsccesocecssssss+sesocdneesie tees escape peneieet ana tannannn aman Kl 7-4379 
Rooting and Insulating Materials 
J. Roy Hiltz 

Bob Slate, 1288 Massachusetts Avenue....-..cs.-2atnaustesseenteteetnsmanannne ane KI 7-1230 
Stationery | 
Robert |. Slate | 

Sparks Dept. Store, 556 Massachusetts AVe@NnUe.........ce-sesscessssnsesssseopevessaeuvestoouese EL 4-9536 | 


Retail Dept. Store 
George Sparks 


Albert B. Wolfe, 53 State Street, Boston. .;...:cc-<scuses.-s-ccleeneea en LA 3-3550 
Attorney-at-Law 
Russells Engine Rebuilding Co., 94 Brookline Street....cccccccesesecseeeeseteeeeneen KI 7-4640 


Engine Rebuilding 
Russell W. Gale 


The Cuneo Press of New England, Inc., 215 First Street....c..cccccccesesseseseeeeseees KI 7-9600 
Book Manufacturing 
R. C. Teare 

Ace Disposal Service, 210 Hurley Street......0.5.......:...1-..0 EL 4-7873 


Rubbish Removal, Junk, Sand, Cement 
Joseph F. Costa, Sr. 

Cox Engineering: Co., 625 Putnam Avenue........:c:...::2.:<+-1 nr TR 6-8810 
Ventilating, Sheet Metal Fabrication 
George A. Graff 

Atomic Instrument Co., 84 Massachusetts Avenue........c.cccccccsssccceeesceeeeedteceesennees EL 4-432] 
Nuclear Research Instruments 


L. N. Cronkhite 


General Plating Co., 228 BroadWay.......cs-sssssssstscsssesscnseeee spun en KI 7-7430 
Plating 
Charles DiPietro . 
Minit-Man Systems, Inc., 2013 Massachustets AVenue......ccccccccscseesseceesseeceseeees UN 4-003 | 


Car Wash Service 
David S. Ross 


Spencer-Kennedy Laboratories, Inc., 186 Massachusetts Avenue... UN 4-0400 
Fitzroy Kennedy 
Johnson deVou, Inc.,. 157 Main Street......ccccccocossscoccocsseseonencsseeseee teen UN 4-2630 


Abrasive and Cutting Tool Specialists 
Victor H. Erikson 


Norman H. Erb, 1200 Massachusetts Avenue....:.....cccccccscccccscossceseseneccevesssnsenanseas KI 7-1663 
Apartment Management 
Reservoir Club, Inc., 355 Fresh Pond Parkway...........csscsss.sses:sases0ss ene EL 4-8858 


Restaurant—Cocktail Lounge 
John Lacy Delaney 


iPpy 


Roster Changes 

LEASE make the following 

change—Niles Management, Inc. 

to Niles, Inc. Change Lithomat Cor- 
poration to Photon, Inc., and fill in 
the telephone number for Lee’s Cam- 
era Supply Co., TR 6-8883. 

Clip the sheet of new members on 
the opposite page and paste this on 
page 35 of your Roster. 


Winners 
NE-HALF of the prize money 


awarded in the recent national 
competition in home design went to 
staff members, present students and 
recent 


students in the Graduate 





STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 





THEODORE L. STORER 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 


Add To Roster 
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School of Design of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


The national competition, spon- 
sored jointly by the National Home 
Builders Association and The Archi- 
tectural Forum, was won by Bruce 
M. Walker, now studying at the 
School in the Master’s Studio of 
Frofessor Walter Gropius. His home 
design won against a field of 2,727 
entries. Mr. Walker and four recent 
graduates of the School won four of 
the seven Firsts in the Regional 
competition. One First was taken by 
two graduates together. 


In total, 16 Harvard entries won 
$16,750 of the $83,000 offered in 
prizes. 


A MOST PLEASING 
ASSORTMENT 





* CHOCOLATES 





Made by 


Lavell ¢ Covel. 


| Cambridge, Mass. 
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Head table at January legislative 
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and story of this annual affair, hele 
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Head Table 


HE picture on pages 14-15 shows 

the head table at the Cham- 
ber’s seventh annual legislative lun- 
cheon. 

Left to right: Representative John 
J. Toomey, Vice Chairman of the 
important House Ways and Means 
Committee; Senator Daniel F. 
O’Brien, well known funeral director 
and member of the Chamber for 
many years, member of the Com- 
mittee on Counties, and the Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Affairs; 
Albert O. Wilson, Chamber Vice 
President; Governor Paul A. Dever; 
James W. Mann, Chamber Presi- 
dent; Mayor Edward A. Crane; 
Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; Rep- 
resentative Walter J. Sullivan, mem- 
ber of the Committee on Cities, and 
the Committee on Transporation; 
Representative Thomas F. Coady, 
Jr., member of the Committee on 
Public Welfare, and the Committee 
on Power and Light; and Repre- 
sentative Francis J. Good, member 
of the Committee on Constitutional 
Law, and the Committee on Judic- 
iary. Senator Richard H. Lee, whose 
picture appeared in the Cambridge 
American arrived after this picture 
was taken. 


At a special table for the City 
Council were Councilors Joseph A. 
DeGuglielmo, Chester Higley, 
Thomas M. McNamara, Hyman Pill 
and Edward J. Sullivan. Other city 
officials present were: City Manager 
John B. Atkinson; Chief of Police 
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John R. King; Purchasing Agent 
John Corcoran; Budget Examiner 
Frank McCall; City Clerk Frederick 
H. Burke; Assistant City Clerk Al- 
bert T. Doyle; Clerk of Committees 
Forrest L. Gould; Secretary to the 
Mayor, James C. Harrington; and 
the three Cambridge assessors — 
Messrs. Ahern, Guiney and Gibson. 


Legisiative Lunchesn 

N spite of the extremely bad 
If weather, it was necessary to put 
extra tables into the ballroom of the 
Commander Hotel to accommodate 
Chamber members and their guests 
who came out to greet the Governor, 
the State Legislators, and the Cam- 
bridge city councilors and officials. 
Attendance at this annual affair in- 
creases each year, and with fair 
weather we should be able to at- 
tract 400 next year. 


Governor Paul A. Dever received 
a royal welcome from his fellow 
townsmen, and in turn made a splen-_ 
did speech, reporting on the state 
of the Commenwealth of Massachu- 
setts, the 1951 budget, and also 
cited some of the accomplishments 
of his administration. 


Tle pointed out that for the first 
tixe, as many patients are being 
discharged from state mental hos- 
pitals annually, as are being ad- 
nitted. He stressed the improved 
conditions for both employees and 
patients of these state institutions. 

In calling attention to the $200,- 
000,000 highway improvement pro- 
gram, he _ stated that the Eliot 
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Bridge is now open, and that plans 
are drawn for such needed improve- 
ments as underpasses at the Boston 
side of the Western Avenue, River 
Street, and Larz Anderson bridges. 

In urging adoption of his pro- 
gram for a state-sponsored medical 
and dental school, he informed those 
present that demands of the armed 
forces in the next ten years will 
surely bring a critical shortage of 
dentists and doctors. Tuition in such 
‘a school would be comparable to 
that now charged at Tufts and Bos- 
ton University. He explained that 
existing schools do not have the 
facilities to expand and train the 
number of additional doctors and 
dentists needed. 

The Governor also said, “there is 
not one new activity or any in- 
crease in any amount on the budget 
which I have sent to the Legislature 
for which I can be charged with the 
responsibility.” He attributed the in- 
crease to old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, educational 
grants and the Commonwealth’s 


“household” expenses. “The latter,” 
he said, “are being experienced by 
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business men as well as the Com- 
monwealth.” 

Governor Dever also promised 
that he would not agree to levying 
any state tax on cities and towns 
this year to make up any state 
deficit. 

In closing his address, he stated, 
“T have little truck with that mid- 
western, ostrich-like attitude which 
would have us repudiate our signa- 
ture to the Atlantic Pact’, and he 
warned that we must gird ourselves 
for a struggle which appears inevit- 
able. He emphasized that there must 
be a great unity when that day 
comes, and he said, “With that unity, 
the sea of materialistic paganism 
will beat against the bastion of 
democracy in vain.” 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The January 26, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-December, 1950 to mid-January, 
1951, states: 

The breach between prices and the purchasing power of the dollar con- 
tinues to widen as average retail prices of selected goods and services 
going into the make-up of the “Retail Price Incex of Specific Goods and 
Services in Large Massachusetts Cities’? were found to have advanced 0.9% 
from mid-December, 1950 to mid-January, 1951. The combined index number 
of 167.1 for January, 1951 was 69.0% above that of January, 1941 and 
6.8% over that of January, 1950. 

FOOD: Average food prices advanced 1.1% with substantial increases 
noted in some sections, softened however by decreases in a few fairly 
heavily-weighted items. Cereal and bakery products rose 3.7%; meats, 
3.7%; fruits and vegetables, 3.5% and fats and oils 7.4%. Checking the 
impact of these increases to some extent, however. were drops of 2.9% in 
fish; le per quart in milk, and a drastic drop of 17% in the price of eggs. 
The food index shows a rise of 10.8% from January, 1950 to January, 1951. 

CLOTHING: With every item of clothing priced for the index showing 
an upward trend in price, this section of the index rose 1.5% to reach 186.6. 
This advance placed the clothing index 84.6% above that of January, 1941 
and 3.4% over that of January, 1950. 

SHELTER: The shelter index continued to move forward and stood 
0.2% above that of the previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: A slight fractional gain of 0.06% in this index was 
the result of a minor upward adjustment of coal prices in one city. 

SUNDRIES: This section showed its strongest advance for many 
months as an increase of 1.1% was noted from mid-December, 1950 to mid- 
January, 1951. This increase was the result of a 5.7% increase in the 
house-furnishing section where furniture and appliances showed a strong 
upward trend in addition to a 1.5% increase in soaps, soap powders, 
cleaners, ete. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=—100 
% Increase 


Dec. 1950 

Jan. 1941 Jan. 1950 Jan. 1951 Jan. 1951 
G60 ea ee ee eee 86.2 176.6 195.6 1a 
AOth in ony area 101.1 180.5 186.6 1.6 
Sheltere:: cuore L077 119.3 122.9 ().2 
FO ere a Ot) eee eet 112.8 169.5 176.2 0.06 
SUNIrIies oe toben ree: Lay ue 141.5 148.0 Lee 
Coni bined t-s0iee ener. 98.9 156.5 T6t 0.9 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—19385-1939=$1.00 
January; 1951—$.5984 

99 First Street TR. 6-3623 
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New building under construction by Nordblom Company and Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes, Inc. for E. R. Squibb & Sons and Warren Brothers Company on 
Cambridge Parkway. That portion of the building to the left of the entarnce 
tower was recently completed for and occupied by the duPont Company. 
The portion to the right of the tower will be the new building. Only a 
portion of the new building shows but it will be much greater than the 


portion to the left of the tower. 


New Building 


R. Squibb & Sons and Warren 
« Brothers Company are _ the 
most recent companies in the impos- 
ing list of large national concerns 
which have located in the unusual 
new industrial development adjacent 
to the Brown-Durrell Building on the 
Charles River in Cambridge. 


Nordblom Company and _ Cabot, 
Cabot & Forbes, Inc. purchased the 
land along the Charles River between 
Cambridge Parkway and Commer- 
cial Avenue last May from the City 
of Cambridge. Two buildings recent- 
ly completed in this development 
are now occupied by E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company and Parke, 
Davis & Company. A third building 
is nearing completion for the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


A new building is currently under 


construction for E. R. Squibb & 
Sons and Warren Brothers Company 
which. will be separated from the 
duPont Building by a party wall. 
The exterior appearance will be 
such that the present duPont Build- 
ing and the new building will appear 
as one structure. A large entrance 
tower in the middle will provide 
separate entrance doors to each of 
the three companies. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, another new 
industry for the City of Cambridge, 
will relocate their distribution facili- 
ties and general offices in the entire 
first-floor area of the new building. 
Warren Brothers Company, who 
have owned their own building on 
Memorial Drive in Cambridge for 
many years, plan to move all their 
general offices and executive offices 
to the second-floor premises of the 
new building. 


i951 


Editorial 
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Decision Reversed 


HERE is little wonder that bus- 

iness men and associations are 
aroused over the present Employ- 
ment Security Law, and some of the 
interpretations which have _ been 
made thereunder. 

A case involving the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce is worth re- 
viewing. 

An employee of the Chamber was 
married in May of 1949 to a student 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and requested that she 
be employed until his graduation. In 
June of 1950 the Chamber was noti- 
fied that she would terminate her 
employment in October, to join her 
husband in Waterbury, Connecticut. 
On the first of October she requested 
another four weeks’ employment, as 
the house they were building in 
Waterbury was not completed. This 
request was granted, and the young 
lady left the Chamber of her own 
free will the end of October. 

Incidentally, the Chamber Direc- 
tors generously recognized her years 
of service as an employee. 


In less than a week she applied 
for unemployment benefits. Imagine 
the surprise of the Directors of the 
Chamber when they were notified 
that her request had been granted. 
Mr. Antonio England, Director of 
the Division of Employment Secur- 
ity of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, ruled that because she had 
left to move with her husband to a 
place located beyond commuting dis- 
tance she was eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

A protest was filed, and a hearing 
held before the Determinations and 
Hearings Department. This hearing 
was a waste of time, as the Review 
Examiner had no choice but to up- 
hold the ruling of the Director. 

Then an application was filed with, 
the Board of Review for a review of 
the decision. On February 2, 1951, 
Secretary Townsend and Attorney 
George A. McLaughlin, representing 
the Chamber, appeared before a 


member of the Board of Review, and 
the Review Examiner modified the 
decision of the Director and denied 
following day 


benefits. The the 
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claimant appealed this decision. At 
a conference of the Board of Re- 
view on February 12 the decision of 
the Review Examiner became the 
decision of the Board of Review. It 
was the decision of the members of 
the Board of Review that the claim- 
ant left her employment for a good 
personal reason but not for cause 
attributable to the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Any further ap- 
peal by the claimant must be to the 
Courts. 


It is fortunate there is a Board of 


Review, as decisions such as this 
one made by Mr. England could 
cause further weakening of the 


present low level of the State Re- 
serve. 


Club “Clicks” 


HE second meeting of the Mem- 

bership Club gave every indica- 
tion that the members were back in 
stride, and “clicking” as in previous 
years. The same good natured ‘“rib- 
bing” is taking place, and as usual 
two or three club members are 
claiming credit for some of the new 
members obtained. 


If other Chamber members could 
catch some of the spirit shown by 
these men, the Club’s quota of 100 
members for the year could be ex- 
ceeded very easily. Several Cham- 
ber members have responded to the 
letter sent to All Members the first 
of this month, and the prospects 
have been turned over to the Mem- 
bership Club. To reach the quota of 
100, the Club members will need to 
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bring in 23 new membership appli- 
cations to each of the three remain- 
ing meetings. Give them a prospect. 

Warren Carstensen of Carstein 
Coal Company, and Ben Carrier ec! 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., have been 
appointed by President Mann and 
Chairman MacKenzie. These two 
men replace Henry Finger, who has 
retired from business, and Chester- 
man Bowes, who is going back into 
the service. Now the Club will have 
active representation in the Porter 
Square and North Cambridge sec- 
tion of the city. 

Some of the new members brought 
in to date are published elsewhere 
in this issue of the Magazine. These 
have been printed in form so mem- 
bers may clip the page and insert 
it in the new roster. 


Welcome duPont 

HE Boston Regional Office of the 

EK. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company, Fabrics & Finishes De- 
partment, formerly located at 1019 
Commonwealth Avenue, is now op- 
erating from their new office at 35 
Cambridge Parkway. 

The Boston Refinish Service Ware- 
house of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, formerly lo- 
eated at 1019 Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, is now operating from _ their 
new warehouse at 387 Cambridge 
Parkway. 

Our contact member is W. E 
Kreuer, Boston Regional Sales Man- 
ager. 


‘Mpegs 


Mrs. Boland 
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Hotel Commander 
ISTINGUISHING herself as an 


expert in interior decorative 
art, a recognized authority on early 
American antiques and Colonial fur- 
nishings, Mrs. Velma Louise Boland, 
deserving of the major portion of 
crecit for the successful operation 
of The Commander, Cambridge’s 
leading hotel, is rounding out her 
tenth year of progressive hotel man- 
agement. 

It was ten years ago, when Mrs. 
Boland, a native of the State of 
Maine, ventured into the hotel bus- 
iness, after a career of modeling 
and fashion designing, which brought 
her national recognition. 

Giving her undivided time and 
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251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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talent to the reconditioning of Cam- 
bridge’s fashionable Commander 
Hotel, located across historic Cam- 
bridge Common from Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Boland, today, stands 
out as one of the few accomplished 
women hotel owners and managers 
in the country, with an enviable rep- 
utation for her originality in hotel 
interior decorating and furnishing. 


The Commander, situated at the 
site where General George Wash- 
ington first took command of the 
Revolutionary Army, a modern, fire- 
proof hotel, is of Colonial design, 
its entrance a replica of Mt. Vernon. 


Upon taking over its management 
ten years ago, Mrs. Boland, in keep- 
ing with its design and early Amer- 
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CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 
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Potato Chips 
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JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 


Cambridge, 
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ican historic location, carried out 
the interior Colonial scheme through- 
out the hotel, including its eight 
function rooms. 

Like most women, Mrs. Boland 
speaks her own mind, and she does 
not hesitate to comment that she 
“abhors modernistic designing and 
furnishing,” declaring “it’s too dras- 
tic, and conveys, in most instances 
to me, a lack of originality.” 


Building Permits 
UILDING permits for new con- 
struction in Cambridge totaled 
$227,390 for January. The new 
pumping station on Fresh Pond 
Parkway topped the list at $90,000. 

A new warehouse for Austin- 
Hastings Co., Inc. on Munroe Street 
($75,000) will replace the company’s 
warehouse No. 2. 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. will add an 
office building at 30 Memorial Drive 
($25,000). 

No permits for residential 
poses were issued. 


Industries Aid 


HE response by Cambridge In- 
dustry to the request of Presi- 
dent Mann of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce for cooperation in 
the Red Cross Blood Program, has 
been remarkable. From those letters 
the’ Cambridge Chapter of the 
American Red Cross has already 
held two successful donor days in 
Which 224 pints of blood were do- 
nated. 
Industries and their employees 
who made this possible were: 


pur- 
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B. & B. Chemical Co., J. H. Cor- 
coran Co., Eastern Company, Fanny 
Farmers Candy Shops, General 
Radio Co., J. W. Greer Co., Harvard 
Trust Co., Kaplan Furniture, Lever 
Bros., Arthur D: Little Co., Incg 
F. S. Payne Co., Polaroid Corpora- 
tion, Porter Square Chevrolet, The 
Riverside Press, J. T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., Sanborn Company, Scully 
Signal Co., The Greene Rubber Co., 
United-Carr Fastener Corp., United 
Stay Co., Inc., Warren Bros., James 
O. Welch Co., and Whitehead Metal 
Products Co., Inc. 


Employees of many other indus- 
tries pledged donations when the 
Bloodmobile returns to Cambridge, 
February 27 and 28. ? 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
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Technical Information 


ECRETARY of Commerce Charles 

Sawyer, has provided a service 
to help the public guard voluntarily 
against the harmful release of tech- 
nical information, even though it is 
not subject to formal security re- 
structions. 


The Office of Technical Services 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce will receive requests for 
advice as to whether specific tech- 
nical data should be disclosed, with- 
held, or given limited distribution. 
OTS will obtain expert opinions 
from the interested departments and 
agencies of the Government and in- 
form the inquirer accordingly. 


As an industrialist, businessman, 
scientist, public official, or private 
citizen, you are invited to use this 
service whenever you question 
whether technical information § in 
your possession should be disclosed. 
It is then entirely up to you whether 


or not you act on the Government’s 


advice. There is absolutely no com- 


pulsion for you to do so, since the 
program is entirely a voluntary one. 


Requests for advice concerning the 
release of technical information, to- 
gether with pertinent manuscripts, 
plans, or documents, if they are 
available, should be addressed to: 

Office of Technical Services, 

U. S. Department of Commerce, 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Your enclosures will be returned 


with the Government’s comment as 
promptly as compatible with the 
problems of fact and judgment in- 
volved. 

Before inquiries are submitted, 
the information in question should 
be considered in the light of the 
types of technical data and the cir- 
cumstances with which the program 
of voluntary protection are con- 
cerned. These are discussed in the 
following pages. 

The Problem and the Need 

The Government is fully aware of 
the dilemma presented by any limi- 
tation, even though voluntary, on 
the flow of information among pri- 
vate citizens. Free exchange of in- 
formation contributes to rapid pro- 
gress in science and industry. On 
the other hand, all major powers 
depend on published data for a great 
share of their strategic intelligence. 
The present state of emergency, 
therefore, has directed attention to 
the security implications of impru- 
dent release of technical informa- 
tion. 

The Nation’s interests can and 
should be served by voluntary pro- 
tection of strategic technical infor- 
mation by private individuals and 
organizations. The program of vol- 
untary protection is directed toward 
technical information which, if dis- 
closed, would weaken the total posi- 
tion of the United States more than 
strengthen it. 
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What Information Is Affected? 
The program of voluntary protec- 
tion is not primarily concerned with 
information which is “classified” as 
vestricted, confidential, secret, or top 
secret by the United States Govern- 
ment. Unauthorized disclosure of 
such information is forbidden under 
penalty of law. If a question exists 
whether certain information is class- 
ified, however, this OTS service is 
available to obtain specific advice. 
The program is primarily con- 
cerned with unclassified technical in- 
formation and industrial and com- 
mercial information of a technolog- 
ical nature. Information falling 
within the scope of the program in- 
cludes unclassified technical data on: 
Advanced industrial developments. 
Production ‘‘know-how” and tech- 
nology. 
Strategic equipment. 
Special installations. 
Circumstances in which voluntary 
protection is invited are somewhat 
broader than indicated by this list- 
ing. The public itself, through in- 
quiries which already have been 
made of various Federal agencies, 
has showed its awareness of the 
dangers of divulging certain infor- 
mation. Those inquiries illustrate 
certain categories of information re- 
garcing which the advice of the 
Government can prudently — be 
sought: 
Collection of Data Which Individu- 
ally Might Have Little Significance 
A major railroad was asked to 
provide minutely detailed informa- 
tion on the physical lay-out of the 
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system and an analysis of the flow 
over its lines. The stated purpose 
of the inquiry was to construct large 
maps of that and other rail sys- 
tems. The railroad questioned 
whether the inquiry should be an- 
swered inasmuch as such a set of 
maps might constitute strategic in- 
telligence of greatest importance. 

A major oil company wanted ac- 
vice on whether to publish a boklet 
showing the location of its storage 
facilities throughout the world. 
Information Requested Under Un- 
usual or Suspicious Circumstances 

A supplier of ordnance received a 
questionnaire from a broker with. 
respect to his facilities for perform- 
ing Government contracts. The ques- 
tionnaire appeared unnecessarily de- 
tailed for its stated purpose. 

A city official received numerous 
requests from unknown persons for 
detailed information concerning fire, 
police, and water department opera- 


tions. He felt that such information — 


in the wrong hands might be con- 
trary to national interest. 

Technical Information As 
Limited General Knowledge 

A maker of electronics equipment 
asked whether a_ proposed radio 
broadcast on technological aspects 
of his products would be a security 
violation. 

Inquiries may also be made on the 
extent of release which may be de- 
sirable. For instance: 

Should the information be given 
only limited distribution ? 

Should part of it be distributed 
if part is withheld? 


Yet Of 


: 


ORL 


What distribution could be con- 
sidered prudent? 
How the OTS Serves 

The Office of Technical Services, 
John C. Green, Director, was desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Commerce 
to serve as a clearing house in the 
program of voluntary protection of 
technical information because of its 
experience in publishing technolog- 
ical information developed in Gov- 
ernment agencies or obtained from 
other countries. For some time OTS 
has acted unofficially as a clearing 
house for miscellaneous requests of 
the types contemplated under this 
voluntary program. 

In conducting this service, OTS 
will refer inquiries to one or more 
agencies expert in the particular 
field, assemble the comments, and 
forward the Government’s advice to- 
gether with any original materials 
submitted by the inquirers. But 
under no circumstances is a person 
who requests guidance required to 
accept the Government’s advice re- 
garding disclosure of unclassified in- 
formation. Each individual possess- 
‘ing knowledge or information is the 
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final judge of how best to serve the 
public interest. 

It will not be possible to provide 
instantaneous service, but all in- 
quiries will be answered promptly 
within the limitations imposed by 
problems of fact and judgment. 
Whom the Program Serves 

Representatives of private enter- 
prises and other organizations, State 
and local officials, and private indi- 
viduals are invited to utilize the 
OTS service in protecting unclassi- 
fied technical information. 

Regular Contacts 

Nothing in this program is meant 
to stop industrialists and others who 
have regular contacts in the Gov- 
ernment from using their usual 
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channels when questions of security 
and the public interest arise. The 
Department of Commerce service, 
rather, makes it possible for persons 
\7ho do not have direct contacts to 
cbtain expert guidance from _ the 
Government on matters involving 
strategic technical information. 
Scientific and Technical Journals 


It is not contemplated that per- 
sons in a position to release un- 
classified technical information will 
normally call on OTS for guidance 
regarding release to known repre- 
sentatives of recognized scientific 
and technical journals, radio net- 
works, press associations, and news- 
papers. Most of these organizations 
have wide experience in safeguard- 
ing such material. However, the ser- 
vice will be available to both the 
editor and the source of the material 
if they desire to use it. 

Export of Technical Data 


The program of voluntary protec- 
tion centering in OTS is concerned 
with information for release within 
the United States, which amounts 
to publication to the world. A sep- 
arate service for the guidance of 
persons transmitting unclassified 
technical information directly to 
other countries is provided by the 
Office of International Trade of the 
Department of Commerce. 


A special unit of OIT clears in- 
quiries on the security implications 
of exporting unclassified technical 
data on «advanced developments, 
technology, and ‘‘know-how”; on 
prototypes of such developments; on 
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special installations; and on arms, 
ammunitions, and instruments of 
war which do not have security 
classifications. 
Plan To Attend 

HE 39th Annual Meeting of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will be held in Wash- 
ington April 30, May 1 and May 2. 
If yeu plan to attend, let the Cham- 
ber office know so reservations can 
be made. If you wish to be desig- 
nated as a delegate, or alternate, 
from the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce call TR 6-4100 for further 
information. 


Glidden Changes 


R. Alexander D. Duncan, Vice 

President in charge of the 
Paint and Varnish Division of The 
Glidden Company, has announced 
two changes. Mr. Robert P. Morris 
has been promoted to the position 
of Related Products Manager, and 
Mr. Andrew Duncan will succeed 
Mr. Morris as Executive Assistant. 


Clubs Meet 
AMBRIDGE Service Clubs mest 


on the following days: 


Exchange Every Monday 
Hotel Commander 12:15 Noon 
Quota Third Monday 
Hotel Commander 6:15 p.m. 
Lions Every Tuesday 
Hotel Ambassador 6:00 p.m. 
Zonta Second Tuesday 
Hotel Commander 6:00 p.m. 
Kiwanis Every Wednesday 
Hotel Commander 12:15 Noon 
Rotary Every Thursday 
Hotel Commander 12:15 Noon 
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1951 BUDGET PASSED 


HE lead article in last month’s 

issue of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” about the 1951 budget sub- 
mitted by City Manager Atkinson 
contained one paragraph which es- 
caped the attention of many readers. 
They failed to note that the City 
Manager specifically stated that his 
proposed budget did not include a 
general basic salary increase for 
city employees. This statement did 
not include school personnel, who 
were voted a $500 increase by the 
School Committee, as this amount 
was reflected in the School Depart- 
ment budget. The Manager did state 


he was studying the matter of in- 


creases for city employees and 
would report to the city council in 
the near future. 

Cambridge labor officials asked for 


a $416 increase for all employees, 
including policemen and firemen. On 
Monday, March 8, the City Manager 
submitted a pay raise proposal that 
would increase the pay of city em- 
ployees (except fire, police and 
heads of departments) $200 a year. 
Police and firemen would receive 
$210 and department heads, $500. 
This would necessitate an appropri- 
ation of approximately $300,000, 
which added to the pay increases in 
the school department of $430,000, 
would make total pay increases in 
1951, $730,000. 

The Manager’s proposal did not 
meet with City Council approval and 
a hearing was held in the auditorium 
at Rindge Technical School the eve- 
ning of March 12. 

The City Council met the follow- 
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ing evening and sent the City Man- 
ager a communication which he re- 
fers to in the following message 
sent by him to the City Council on 
March 19. 


“To the Honorable, the City Council: 

“T have at hand communication 
from the City Clerk, which reads as 
follows: 


‘At a meeting of the City 
Council held on March 138th, 
1951 a report of the Commit- 
tee on Finance was adopted 
recommending that the classifi- 
cation plan be referred back to 
the City Manager with a request 
that he submit additional ap- 
propriations in amount sufficient 
to cover the cost of increasing 
all city employees’ — salaries 
$416.00 per year and to revise 
the classification plan according- 
ly and to make a report on this 
matter to the City Council at its 
meeting to be held on March. 19, 
1951. The classification plan is 
being submitted to you at this 
time.’ 

“T am not unaware of the pres- 
sure which has been put on members 
of the City Council by some of the 
employee groups. I realize how diffi- 
cult it is to act negatively on their 
request. That the City Council 
should vote to recommend to the 
Executive Department an increase in 
wage schedules beyond that which 
has been sent in is proper enough. 
However, the City Manager, upon 
whom rests the administrative 
powers, duties and _ responsibilities 


formerly imposed upon the Mayor, 
has the duty to prepare the Budget 
and recommend the amounts to be 
appropriated and raised by taxation. 
No honest City Manager could 
recommend appropriations which he 
was convinced were not justified and 
were not for the benefit of the City. 


“T cannot accept with conscience 
the full amount of your recommen- 
dation, but am accepting such por- 
tion of it as recommends approxi- 
mately $5.00 per week (or $250.00 
per year for those on an annual 
basis) for full time permanent em- 
ployees who are not receiving either 
part or full maintenance. For those 
who are receiving part or full main- 
tenance the schedule would be as 
outlined in my communication of 
March 5, 1951. 


“My reason for this action is that 
we have made a very: careful study 
of the cost of living index, as sup- 
plied by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor & Industries, Divi- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life. We 
have also studied the wage schedules 
of all municipalities in Massachu- 
setts which. could be considered of 
comparable size and income. Basical- 
ly our wages are well up among the 
wages of municicipal employees of 
the entire state in most cases, and 
in the few cases we lag I believe 
this is being completely corrected by 
the proposed increase. As mentioned 
above, this proposed increase would 
be $5.00 per week for those estab- 
lished on a weekly basis and $250.00 
for those whose rate is fixed on an 


1951 


Bud get Passes 


annual basis, with the exception of 
the Police and Fire Departments, in 
which. case it is $260.00. 

“Our calculations would indicate 
that the previous proposals, namely, 
of $200.00, or $4.00 per week, would 
cover any increase in the cost of 
living which has taken place since 
the last setting of wage schedules 
in July 1949. However, there is an 
indication there has been a slight 
increase in the cost of living during 
the month. of March. It is with the 
idea of meeting this additional in- 
crease that I am recommending the 
additional. amounts listed above. 

“Furthermore, if we are to act in 
accordance with a cost of living in- 
dex we should make a true compari- 
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son from this index. This is: taken 
from the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor & Industries, Division on 
the Necessaries of Life. 

“In January 1942, when the first 
pay increase was established, the 
Index stood at 109.5. On July 1, 
1949, when the last pay increase 
was established, the Index stood at 
160.0. The latest report which we 
have, namely, February 28, 1951, in- 
dicates the Index at 171.2. 

“Thus, we find there has been an 
increase from July 1, 1949 to March 
1, 1951 of 11.2 points. This in per- 
centage is approximately 6 8/10 per 
cent increase. Although at a recent 
hearing quotations were used re- 
garding 11% increase, such is not 
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the case. It is 11 points, which, as 
I have pointed out, is 6 8/10 per cent 
since July 1, 1949. 


“If we take the maximum salary 
of a laborer set up by the schedule 
of July 1949 it is $50.00 per week. 
If we were to add 6 8/10 per cent to 
this, which is the actual increase in 
the cost of living, according to the 
Massachusetts Index, this would re- 
sult in an increase of $3.40 per 
week. If we take the maximum for 
the same type of job in 1942 this 
was $30.00 per week. Again using 
the Index Point System, there has 
been since that time up to the pres- 
ent time an increase of 62 points, 
which is approximately 57%. Bas- 
ing this on the $380.00 maximum in 
existence at that time, this would 
amount to an increase of $17.10 per 
week. The actual increase is $25.00 
per week, or 831/3 per cent, and 
this for a shorter week than was in 
existence at that time. Actually the 
‘maximum per hour of a laborer in 
1942 was 62% cents per hour. The 
proposed maximum is $1.387% per 
hour. 


“To approach this another way, 
the maximum pay of a chauffeur in 
1942 was $36.00 per week. Based on 
the index System the increase to the 
present time would bring this up to 
$20.52 per week, making the total 
$56.52 per week. The proposed max- 
imum of a chauffeur now is $61.00 
per week. If we make the compari- 
son with July 1949 and February 
1950, there has been an increase of 
approximately 68/10 per cent. On a 
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salary base of $56.00 this would 
give an indication that the salary 
increase should be $3.80 instead of 
$5.00. Because of decreased working 
hours the chauffeurs pay has been 
increased from 75c per hour to 
$1.52% per hour. 


“If we take the pay of a Fireman, 
the maximum in 1942 was $2190.00, 
the acknowledged high for the en- 
tire state then as it is now. It is 
proposed this will be $3660.00. If we 
take the $2190.00 rate of 1942 and 
add to it 57%, the Index cost of liv- 
ing increase since that time, the in- 
crease would be $1248.00 and the 
total salary would be $3438.00. This 
would be $222.00 lower than we are 
proposing for the Firemen. Of 
course, the same applies to the Po- 
lice Department. 


“Tf we take the rate of pay of a 
Department Head, such as the City 
Clerk or City Auditor, which on 
January 1, 1942 was $4700.00 and 
who are at the present time receiv- 
ing $5800.00, the increase which 
they have received up to now is 
about 238%. In dollars they have ac- 
tually received $110.00 less in ing’ 
creases than Patrolmen up to date. 
Their proposed increase of $500.00 
would bring the total increase since 
1942 up to about 34%. 


“Since 1942 both our Fire and 
Police Departments have had their 
working hours decreased substan- 
tially, although their wages have in-— 
creased. Thus, their increase per day 
or per hour has been very substan- 
tially higher than the Index cost of 


ihe! 


living increase. Thus the Fire De- 
partment, which in 1941 was work- 
ing 70 hours per week, received a 
maximum of $2190.00 per year, or 
approximately $42.11 per week, or 
slightly less than 62c per hour. Cal- 
culated on a 52 weeks basis they will 
now receive $70.38 per week, or 
$1.45 per hour, which is about 135% 
increase in their hourly rate. Thus, 
they have had a decrease of over 
32% in their working hours and an 
increase of $1470.00 in their pay, or 
approximately 67%. 

“It has been said more than once 
that the cost of living has gone up 
substantially more than the 11 
points or 68/10 per cent since June 
1950. There can be no question about 
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this, but it should also be recalled 
that when the schedule of pay was 
set on June 30, 1949 the cost of liv- 
ing had reached a new high for that 
year and never went a full point 
above that until July 1950. In fact, 
it dropped to a low of 156.4 in Feb- 
ruary 1950. Thus the increase in liv- 
ing cost from the low of 1950 to the 
present time is approximately 15 
points, but the increase from the 
time of the setting of the wage 
schedule of 1949 up to the present 
time is the 11 points, or from 160.0 
to 171.2, or 68/10 per cent. 

“For your information, I am en- 
closing charts and schedules which 
make up the cost of living index as 
prepared by the Massachusetts De- 
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partment of Labor & Industries, Di- 
vision on the Necessaries of Life.* 
I consider these charts to be very 
carefully produced work by highly 
trained statisticians who have avail- 
able to them all subsidiary statistics. 


“It will be necessary to request a 
very substantial additional appropri- 
ation to cover this, but until we have 
these figures actually available there 
is sufficient money included in the 
appropriations which you now have 
before you-to take care of the im- 
mediate needs of these increases. As 
soon as the final and total amount 
is calculated, (which probably will 
not be before several weeks) I will 
submit a request for a supplemental 
appropriation to take care of this. 
The additional amount will probably 
be somewhere between $75,000.00 
and $100,000.00.” 


Following approval of these pay 
raises, the City Council passed the 
budget which will be the highest in 
the history of the city. This is not 
exceptional as every other city and 
town has been faced with the same 
problems and tax rates will increase 
throughout the State. 


With increased costs of every 
commodity, it would be foolish not 
to expect an increase in the tax rate. 
Cambridge is especially fortunate in 
having a larger tax valuation to off- 
set some of the probable increase. 
This is due primarily to the great 


*Similar to the ones kept by Cham- 
ber members from monthly figures 
in “The Magazine of Cambridge.” 


number of industries which have 
located in the City during the past 
few years. This is the time when the 
excellent work of City Manager At- 
kinson and the city officials in put- 
ting the city on a -sound business 
basis will pay dividends. ‘Most cities 
will end up with a tax rate of $50.00 
or over. The Cambridge rate should 
be less than $45.00. 


Congratulations 
OHN M. Bierer has been elected 
President of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Company. 


Harold B. Richmond, Director and 
member of the Company’s executive 
committee, has been named Vice- 
President. Marshall B. Dalton has 
been named a Director. 


Mr. Bierer was graduated from 
Washington and Lee in 1908, and 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1910. He joined the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
in 1911, advanced to factory man-. 
ager in 1929 and in 1944 became 
Vice President. Mr. Bierer served on 
the Board of Directors of the Cam-— 
bridge Chamber of Commerce from 
October 1, 1945 to September 30, 
1948. f 


& 
C. C. A. Elects 


T the annual meeting of Cam-_ 

bridge Civic Association, James © 
F. Mahan, Attorney and former 
F.B.I. Agent, was elected President. 
He succeeds “Don” Spencer, who re-— 
ceived due recognition for his two 
successful terms in office. 
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Head table at February Speakers’ Luncheon held at Smith House to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of the opening of the Chamber’s quarters 
at 500 Memorial Drive. Chamber presidents left to right: John H. Campbell, 
Treasurer of the Superior Laundry, first president of the Chamber after 
change of name in 1939; Frank H. Townsend, Executive Secretary of the 
Chamber, president in 1940-1941; Howard A. Stockwell, Treasurer of 
Barbour Stockwell Company, president in 1942-1943 and re-elected for 
1943-1944; Benjamin F. Hickey, formerly associated with Lever Brothers 
Company, president for 1944-1945; James W. Mann, Manager, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., present Chamber president; Frederick H. Nickels, Treasurer of 
the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, president in 1949-1950; Charles M. 
Fosgate, Cambridge Industrial Realtor, president in 1945-1946 and Albert 
O. Wilson, president of A. O. Wilson Structural Co., present Chamber Vice- 
President. Just after the above picture was taken, Alan Steinert, president 
of the Eastern Company and president of the Chamber for 1946-1947, joined 
the head table. Prior to the entertainment President Mann stated: 

“Ten years ago last Saturday (February 24, 1941), the Cambridge 
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Chamber of Commerce officially opened the new quarters in this building. 
It was a drastic but necessary change in the life of this organization. 

“There will be no speeches this noon, so I believe a brief resume of 
the events which led to the Chamber being here today is in order. 

“In 1889, a group of Cambridge citizens formed the Citizens Trade 
Association. This later became the Board of Trade and in 1921 became a 
Chamber of Commerce. One year later a group of industrialists in Kendall 
Square formed the Kendall Square Manufacturers’ Association. In 1928 
both organizations merged into the Cambridge Industrial Association. Many 
of the persons here today were members of that organization, which during 
its eleven years of existence, made a fine record of service to its members 
and to the city of Cambridge. I say during its existence for in 1939, or just 
fifty years after the parent organization was founded, the name was 
changed to the more popular and descriptive name “Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce.’ However, there was little but a name. The organization was 
heavy with debt and burdened with a high overhead. There were 184 firm 
members and 492 individual members. The budget showed $100.00 for 
activities after expenses were deducted. From this humble beginning, the 
men assembled here this noon have helped to mold the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce of today. 

“A trained executive secretary was hired. A program of work was 
formulated, and with its course charted the Chamber began its onward 
march. It was apparent that no real progress could be made until expenses 
were brought in line with income. 

“Rent, cleaning, and the loss in the dining room operated by the 
Chamber took $6500.00 a year and brought little result. Arrangements were 
made with Smith House to build our present quarters to specifications, and 
to lease to the Chamber at $2,000.00 a year, plus a small fee for lighting 
the quarters. Incidentally, this lease has just been renewed at no increase, 
through the kind cooperation of Smith House. 

“When we opened the doors ten years ago, Chamber membership had 
increased to 383 firm memberships and 687 individual memberships. 

“New quarters; a budget in balance; a cooperative membership; the 
untiring efforts of these men who have served the Chamber and the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce continued its onward march. 

“In addition to increasing its service each year, the Chamber member- 
ship has increased and today we have 716 firm members and 1101 individual 


members, as well as a good reserve fund.” 
5 
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Portion of Directors’ table at the February Speakers’ Luncheon. Seated at 
the table were Directors who have served the Chamber during the past ten 
years. Center table facing camera left to right: William Dole, David Perry, 
H. Coleman Moore, Jr., Leon Tuck, Aldrich Durant, Albert Keeler, Edwin 
R. Sage and Paul Corcoran. Robert W. Fawcett, Francis R. Houlihan, John 
A. Junn and Edward Stimpson are back to the camera. In the group at the 
wall table are representatives of the Cambridge Electric Light Company. 


Serino Named 
A JOHN SERINO, former Di- 
« rector and Clerk of the Cham- 
ber, has been named chairman for 
Cambridge in the annual Cancer 
Fund Campaign. The Massachusetts 
Division of the American Cancer 
Society will seek $580,166 in Massa- 
chusetts in the campaign during 
April. 
In connection 


with this money- 


raising effort, it is emphasized that 
the cancer drive accomplishes a 
double purpose. Not only will the 
army of volunteers seek funds to 
advance research and further educa- 
tional work, they will themselves be — 
conducting an educational campaign 
in their house-to-house calls. 

In particular, workers and the lit- 
crature they carry into the homes 
will emphasize that cancer in its 
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In center of picture is the special table for past and present Directors at 
the February Speakers’ Luncheon. Members and guests also were served in 
the main dining room of Smith House on the other side of the partition. 
The affair was a huge success, as many past Directors renewed acquaint- 
ances, and new members visited the Chamber quarters for the first time. 
If the Chamber continues to grow, the fifteenth year appreciation luncheon 
should fill both the annex and main dining room. 


early stages often is curable. There 6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
are seven danger signals everyone 7. Any change in normal bowel 


should watch for as possible cancer habits. 
symptoms. Already it is pointed out, thou- 
1. Any sore that does not heal. sands are being saved because they 
2. A lump or thickening in the learn these signals and seek prompt 
breast or elsewhere. medical attention when one appears. 
3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. Even more thousands can be saved 
4. Any change in a wart or mole. through such education or through 
5. Persistent indigestion or diffi- research by generous support of the 


culty in swallowing. April Campaign. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The February 28, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-January to mid-February, 1951 
states: 


The Massachusetts Retail Price Index reached a new all-time high in 


February as average food prices advanced 5.0% to record the greatest — 


monthly increase since July of 1946 and to move the food index 0.7% 
above the previous record high in July, 1948. The combined Index of 171.2 
for February, 1951 was 4.1% over the previous all-time high of 164.5 
reached in August of 1948; 2.5% above the month of January, 1951 and 
73.1% above that of January, 1941. 


FOOD: A 20% increase in the fruit and vegetables section was a con- 
tributing factor in the drastic rise of 5% in this section of the Index. 
Meats advanced 1.1%; poultry 5.8%; dairy products 4.1% as butter and 
cheese prices rose 10.8% and 15.4% respectively; eggs, 6.1%; fats and oils 
2.0% and beverages and sugar and sweets fractionally. The Food Index of 
205.3 for February was 5.0% above the previous month; 16.5% over Febru- 
ary, 1950 and 188.2% over January, 1941. 


CLOTHING: An upward movement in the price of most items of 
men’s, women’s and children’s clothing moved this section forward 1.1% 
over the previous month; 5.2% over that of February, 1950 and 86.6% over 
that of January, 1941. 


SHELTER: This section rose 0.2% over the previous month. Shortly 
the Shelter Index will be adjusted to take care of a previously unmeasured 
factor in relation to new and converted housing as a result of studies made 
by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

FUEL & LIGHT: As the result of higher mine prices, the retail an- 
thracite prices have begun to advance but the full impact is not reflected 
as yet in the index. Scattered increases this month moved this section of 
the index forward 0.3% with the lag expected to be picked up next month. 

SUNDRIES: The Sundries Section rose 0.5% over the previous month 
as higher prices were noted in barber and beauty shops, house furnishings 
and laundry soaps and supplies. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


Jan. 1951 

Jan. 1941 Feb. 1950 Feb. 1951 Feb. 1951 
Food sss eee 86.2 P72 205.3 5.0 
Clothing ea... 19151 179.4 188.7 12 
Shelter #72403. 107.7 119.8 12335 0.2 
Ruel eliente ee Li23 168.6 176.7 0.3 
DUNGTICS ise 107.2 142.2 148.7 0.5 
Combined@aaatecauuie 98.9 156.4 173 2.5 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 
February, 1951—$.5841 
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Cambridge Statistics ago, workers have increased by over 

ECENT figures show an increase 6% and payroll by 14%. The aver- 
R in both workers and payroll in age weekly earnings in January 
manufacturing establishments in were $59.72 and the average weekly 
Cambridge. In comparison to a year hours worked 41.6. 
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Earthquakes 
HE earth suffered greater shak- 
ing by earthquakes in 1950 than 
in any year since 1906, according to 
Professor L. Don Leet, Director of 
Harvard University’s Seismograph 
Station. 


The total energy released in the 
violent movements of the earth in 
the year 1950 was equal to the ex- 
plosion of 4,000,000 atomic bombs, 
he estimated. 


Professor Leet explained that a 
world-wide network of. seismograph 
stations “located 796 — significant 
earthquakes from the first of Janu- 
ary to December 16, including one 
of the two greatest earthquakes 
ever recorded.” All quakes are re- 
ported to the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in Washington, 
which keeps the master records. 

There were many thousands of 
earth movements during 1950, Pro- 
fessor Leet said, which might be 
classified as earthquakes, but up to 
December 16 there were 796 which 
the scientists felt were large enough 
to make final computations of their 
energy worthwhile. 


“The energy they released,” he 
added, ‘“‘was equal to 4,000,000 times 
the energy of the first atomic bomb 
exploded in New Mexico.” 

The largest earthquake of the 
year occurred August 15 in the 
Himalaya Mountains at the China- 
Burma-India border. It had a mag- 
nitude of 8.6 under the system used 
to measure earthquake energy and 
was equal in strength to the record 
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quake of January 1906 which shook 
Colombia, in South America. 


Professor Leet called the Hima- 
laya earthquake “the most terrific 
release of energy you can imagine.” 
He stated that it accounted for 75 
per cent of the total earthquake en- 
ergy of 1950 and packed more power 
than the combined earthquakes of © 
an average year. 


He added that this earthquake ap- 
parently caused the greatest loss of 
life—an estimated 5,000 persons— 
but pointed out that the biggest 
quakes do not necessarily do the 
most damage. A minor twitching 
of the earth causing fires and land- 
slides in populated areas will often 
take more lives than a major earth- 
quake in a remote region. 


The next three most powerful 
earthquakes of 1950 all took place 
in early December. An earthquake 
on December 14 in the region of the 
Tonga Islands of the Pacific, north 
of New Zealand, was one-fifth the 
size of the Himalaya quake. Earth- 
quakes which took place December 
2 in the New Hebrides islands of 
the Pacific and a week later in 
Northern Argentina were smaller. 


No major earthquake shook the 
United States during 1950, Professor 
Leet said. The most unusual earth- 
quake of the year happened June 5 
in the icy, uninhabited region of the 
North Pole, at 87 degrees north 
latitude. He explained that the big 
vibrations of the earth rarely take 
place at the North or South Poles. 

About 80 per cent of the earth- 
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quake energy comes from regions 
bordering the Pacific Ocean, such as 
the Japanese islands. Fifteen per 
cent of the quakes occur in the 
“secondary belt” stretching from 
the Mediterranean, across the Him- 
alayas and down into the Malay 
Peninsula. The remaining five per 
cent take place in scattered parts 
of the globe. 

Reliable records of earthquake 
energy only go back to 1904 when 
new instruments were introduced. 

The greatest earthquake year in 
recorded history occurred in 1906, 
the year of the San Francisco dis- 
aster. To the seismologists, San 
Francisco experienced a compara- 
tively small earthquake, but it 
caused great destruction because it 
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started fires which swept through 
the highly inflammable and crowded 
city. The big earth movements of 
1906 took place in. Colombia and 
Chile in South America. 

The year of the smallest release 
of energy was 19380, when the trem- 
bling of the earth amounted to a 
total magnitude of only 1.5. 

The earthquake disasters of 1906, 
Professor Leet said, led to the build- 
ing of a number of seismograph sta- 
tions in the United States, including 
the Harvard station in 1908, and the 
establishment of an _ international 
system of compiling earthquake 
data. 

Today, immediately after 
waves of an earthquake start 
mographs' vibrating around 
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world, reports by teletype or wire- 
less start pouring into the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
Washington from stations in the 
Americas, Japan, New Zealand, 
Greece, Germany, Ireland and other 
countries. The government seismolo- 
wists analyze the reports and come 
up with the location and final com- 
putations of the strength of the 
earthquake. 

Professor Leet commented that the 
scientists have been studying earth 
tremors for too short a time to tell 
whether a cyclical or any other pat- 
tern is in operation. For the same 
reason he said he isn’t able to pre- 
dict how the earth is going to be- 
have in 1951. 


Regulations 


HE regional office of the Wage 

Stabilization is located at 18 
Oliver Street, Boston 10. That office 
is prepared to distribute copies of 
the wage regulations issued by Wage 
Stabilization Board. Officials there 
are supposed to be able to interpret 
these regulations and answer ques- 
tions about their application. 

Copies of the regulations are avail- 
able: for examination, but not distri- 
bution at the Chamber office. Wage 
Stabilization Regulation No. 6 went 
into effect Tuesday, February 27, at 
5:55 p.m. It permits general in- 
creases of 10% in wages and sala- 
ries based on January 15, 1950. This 
does not include merit increases, pro- 
motions, reclassifications, etc., cov- 
ered by General Regulation 5. 


Lever Promotions 


HARLES H. Morris, who joined 

Lever Brothers in 1986 as a 
messenger at Lever House, has pro- 
gressed rapidly through the ranks. 
His latest promotion is from General 
Field Sales Analyst to Assistant 
Field Manager. 

J. Russell Wood has been pro- 
moted from Assistant Field Manager 
to Director of Sales Training. Russ, 
who is well-known in Cambridge, 
joined the company in 1980. 


State 
Employment 


Service 


Your S. E. S. can provide you 
with a_ well-rounded employment 
service geared to locate needed 
workers qui¢kly. With 40 offices in 
Massachusetts and through its affili- 
ations with 1500 other Public Em- 
ployment Offices throughout the 
country, it can search for and locate 
the specialized types of workers 
needed. 

Your S. E. S. can provide you 
with aptitude, performance and trade 
testing services to improve the ini- 
tial selection of workers, especially 
trainees and apprentices. 

Your S. E. S. can provide you 
with a monthly newsletter, ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts Employment Conditions,” 
which tells you what’s happening to 
the supply of workers, what the de- 
mand is, the type of workers avail- 
able and where, and what the pros- 
pects are for the future. 
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Your S. E. S. can provide you with 
special studies of available labor 
supply if you are faced with the 
problem of locating a new plant or 
if you are beset with special recruit- 
ment problems. 

Your S. E. S. can frequently pro- 
vide you with case histories of how 
other employers in the same indus- 
try solved problems similar to your 
own. 

Ask your S. E. S. about reducing 
turnover, increasing productivity 
and shortening training time through 
the use of tests and standard job 
specifications. 

Ask your S. E. S. about splitting 
up jobs requiring a high degree of 
skill and experience into several 
component jobs, each of which. re- 
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quires only a minimum of skill (this 
process, known as_ job. dilution, 
makes it possible to get the job 
done with less-skilled workers and 
is vital in times when skilled labor 
is short). 

Ask your S. E. S. about analyzing 
the physical requirements of jobs to 
determine those which can _ be 
handled efficiently by workers of 
limited physical abilities. 

Ask your S. E. S. about upgrading 
and transferring employees through 
the use of available studies which 
show the similarities between differ- 
ent jobs and identify the kinds of 
workers that may be used efficiently 
with a minimum of retraining to fill 
specific jobs. 

Call your nearest office. 
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Chairman MacKenzie and three newcomers to the Membership Club, left 
to right: Arthur G. MacKenzie, MacKenzie Motor Sales, Inc.; John H. 
Dyer, Storer, Damon & Lund; Warren Carstensen, Carstein Coal Co.; and 


Ben Carrier, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Club Carries On 

ESPITE the “bug” that laid up 

not only prospects but also 
members of the Membership Club, 
the third monthly meeting report 
shows the club running close to 
schedule. The quota of 100 new 
members set for this five-month 
period can be met with a little help 
from Chamber members. 

One Chamber member looked out 
of his window and saw two concerns 
whose names were not in the mem- 
bership roster. He walked across the 


street and asked them why they 
weren’t members. One replied he had 
been waiting five years to be asked 
and the other said he hadn’t given 
it much thought. Because this mem- 
ber called the Chamber office, the 
former now is a new member and 


the latter has been contacted by a \ 


club member and is seriously consid- 
ering joining. 


Several companies in neighboring — 


cities have indicated a desire to be- 
come members of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. However, 


eae 
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the Membership Club members be- 
lieve that these companies should 
join their own local Chamber of 
Commerce, and are accepting only 
concerns which have a definite inter- 
est in Cambridge. It is possible to 
increase the Chamber membership 
to 1500 members and still maintain 
the high standard set for admission. 


The Club members ask that Cham- 
ber members take a look, make a 
list and let them know of any  pros- 
pect and they will turn them into 
members of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Art Exhibit 

HE Cambridge Art Association 

is running a small Gallery at 
37 Palmer Street, Harvard Square, 
(behind the University Theatre). It 
is open to the public weekdays from 
12 to 5. The Exhibitions usually 
change every two weeks. 

The Association has a member- 
ship of between 200 and 300, the 
great majority of whom either live 
or work in Cambridge. It is a non- 
profit organization with the purpose 
of fostering an interest in the Fine 
Arts and Crafts in the community. 


The little Gallery is full of the 
enthusiasm and excitement which 
comes with a group of people doing 
what they love and believe in. There 
is an immense variety in the work 
to be seen. Traditional and Experi- 
mental Art both have an _ equal 
chance, and there are shelves for the 
display of crafts—silver, jewelry, 
ceramics, ete. 
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Among the coming shows are 
Paintings and Serigraphs (Silk 
Sereen Prints) by Philip Hicken, a 
teacher at the Cambridge School of 
Design, March 19-31. Drawings and 
Paintings, by Louise M. Cardeiro 
and Claudia K. Edgell come April 2- 
14, and an Exhibition of Sculpture 
runs April 16-27. 

Along with these shows in the 
Gallery are others outside. The 
members’ Annual Spring Exhibition 
is being held in the Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, (formerly the Germanic 
Museum) on Kirkland Street through 
March 27, and from April 15-27. 
Many stores in Harvard Square are 
kindly allowing pictures to be shown 
in their windows. 

If you wish to have a picture 
painted of one of your family, if 
you’d like a sketch of your house or 
garden, if you wish something gay 
for over the mantel, or above all if 
you wish to freshen up your office 
and give it a new look, go into the 
Gallery on Palmer Street and look 
around and ask advice. You will re- 
ceive a cordial welcome. 
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M. I. T. Successful 
ASSACHUSETTS Institute of 
Technology has announced 

the successful completion of its $20,- 

000,000 Development Program with 

a total of $20,100,000. 

The announcement was made by 
Marshall B. Dalton, national chair- 
man of the Institute’s Committee on 
Financing Development, before near- 
ly 1000 alumni at the Mid-Winter 
Meeting of the M. I. T. Alumni As- 
sociation at Walker Memorial. 


Mr. Dalton said that in addition 
to the $20,100,000 contributed and 
pledged during the initial phase of 
the Institute’s long-range develop- 
ment program, the total of gifts and 
pledges during the year was recently 
increased by the $5,250,000 grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion for the Institute’s new School 
of Industrial Management, bringing 
the grand total to $25,350,000. 


“It is with the greatest satisfac- 
tion,” Mr. Dalton told the alumni, 
“that we are able to report that the 
M. I. T. Development Fund, which 
began in 1949, has exceeded the 
original goal by $100,000.” 

Mr. Dalton continued, “Although 
the total amount contributed and 
pledged has exceeded the goal set, 
a part of the local contributed was 
designated for purposes not contem- 
plated in the campaign. As a result, 
two of the original objectives of 
the program, a building for nuclear 
science and electronics and a new 
gymnasium, have not yet been pro- 
vided for, although we are confident 
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funds for these two important goals 
will ultimately be forthcoming.” 


In thanking alumni for their sup- 
port in bringing to a successful con- 
clusion one of the largest fund-rais- 
ing efforts ever undertaken by an 
educational institution, Dr. James 
R. Killian, Jr., president of the In- 
stitute, said that the program “has 
been proved to be more important 
and timely than we knew when we 
planned it.”’ 

Dr. Killian pointed out that this 
great effort in support of the Insti- 
tute comes to a conclusion just at 
the time when M. I. T. must accept 
large responsibilities in behalf of 
national defense, and when the re- 
sources and facilities made possible 
by the development program will 
yield immediate dividends to the na- 
tion. 

“I. think. it is fair %to» say, ae 
added, “that this development pro- 
gram has been of direct significance 
to the security of our country, as 


well as being an important factor in © 
the long-range future of the Insti- i 


tute. 


“The completion of this particular — 


intensive campaign does not mean — 


¥ 


that the Institute’s financial prob- — 
lems are solved or ameliorated. The — 
price of survival of the private in- — 
stitution must be sustained and ag- — 


gressive solicitation of new support. 
M. I. T. is no exception, and we 


4 


iy 


must, therefore, plan on an unre- — 


mitting effort to secure support from 
private sources. We intend to do 
this. Plans are now being completed 


° 
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for a permanent development office 
and program which can insure this 
long-term effort. I believe that the 
Institute should plan on obtaining 
at least another $10,000,000 in cap- 
ital funds within the next five years, 
and that it is not unrealistic for us 
to strive to double this amount in 
addition to the $20,000,000 we have 
already secured. The objective is not 
to grow bigger, but rather to grow 
stronger and more effective and 
steadily to increase the quality of 
our education. 

“One of our major efforts at the 
Institute in the months’ ahead, 
emergency conditions permitting, 
will be to refine and further develop 
our undergraduate program. Even 
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in the face of present emergency 
conditions we feel it important to 
the nation that we not give up our 
long-range plans or weaken our 
present educational activities.” 

Dr. Killian said that in order to 
maintain quality of technical educa- 
tion in the Institute the M. I. T. ad- 
ministration had concluded that it 
should not make any plans for ac- 
celerating its program by requiring 
students to go to school the year 
round. Experience in the last war, 
he said, clearly demonstrated that 
this kind of schedule definitely re- 
duced standards of education, and 
that such a program of year-round 
education should be required only as 
a last resort. 
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Employees of the Sears, Roebuck & Co. Cambridge store, all with 20 years 

or more of service, are presented with profit-sharing statements. These are 
a portion of the 186 employees whose total investment is worth $762,042.00. 
Seated left to right: Richard Gannon, Wilfred Norman, and Ernest Smith. 
Standing left to right: William Mitchell, John Lang, John Rowe, and James 


Mann, Manager of the Cambridge store. 


Sharing 
MPLOYEES of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. were among the first 
in American industry to enjoy the 
benefits of a profit-sharing system. 
According to James W. Mann, 
manager of the Sears retail store 
in Cambridge, the fund was first 
established in 1916, many years be- 
fore government social security came 

into being. 
The Sears fund, officially known 
as “The Savings and Profit Sharing 


Pension Fund of Sears, Roebuck and ¢ 
Co. Employes,” now holds approxi-— 
mately 28 per cent of Sears stock” 
and this ownership makes it the — 
company’s largest single stockholder. — 

The fund’s total current assets 
amount to $349,400,000 (based on a 
1950 year-end market value of $52.50 — 
per share for the Sears stock). Of — 
this amount, only $55,200,000 repre- 
sents deposits from the wages and 
salaries of the 104,104 employe- 
members of the fund. 


Tha 
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Mr. Mann explained that all reg- 
ular Sears employes are eligible to 
join the fund after one year of ser- 
vice. Around 98 per cent of those 
eligible are members of the fund. 

The Sears fund has a _ two-fold 
purpose, he explained. One is to per- 
mit employes. to share in the com- 
pany’s profits and the other to as- 
sist them in creating a financial re- 
serve which will help take care of 
their needs following their eventual 
retirement from business. 

Employe members of the fund de- 
posit five per cent of their salaries 
into their individual accounts each 
year, with the maximum deposit lim- 
ited to $250 annually. Sears annual 
contribution into the fund is based 
on an established percentage of its 
profits. This sum is credited to em- 
ploye-members on a length of ser- 
vice basis. 

In the Cambridge store, 186 em- 
ploye-members have 11,930 shares of 
Sears stock plus a cash balance of 
$135,717. Based on a 1950 year-end 
market value of $52.50 per share for 
the Sears stock, this group has a 
total investment currently worth 
$762,042.00. 

The Sears fund is managed by a 
board of trustees appointed by the 
company’s board of directors. All ex- 
cept one of the trustees is an officer, 
director or employe of the company. 

Sears employes have a voice in the 


overall planning of the fund through 
a 17-man advisory council composed 
of representatives elected from the 
retail store, mail order plants and 
factories throughout the country. 

The advisory council meets semi- 
annually with the board of trustees 
of the fund to discuss and make 
recommendations regarding — the 
fund’s operations. 


Steele Elected 

HAUNCEY Depew Steele, Jr., 

General Manager, Hotel Conti- 
nental in Cambridge, has _ been 
elected campaign chairman of next 
fall’s 1952 Red Feather Drive by 
the Board of Directors of Cambridge 
Community Federation, announced 
George A. Macomber, President. 

A solicitor during the 1951 cam- 
paign, Steele was division chairman 
of the greater Boston Red Feather 
1948 Drive’s hotel, restaurant and 
theatre section. 

Steele is one of the outstanding 
amateur tennis players in the coun- 
try. He was Number One ranking 
New England player for three differ- 
ent years and in 1947 hit the local 
tennis jackpot by winning both the 
New England singles and doubles 
crown. He graduated from Columbia 
University, where he was captain 
of the varsity tennis team. 

A veteran of World War II, Steele 
was an officer in the Navy and 
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served 19 months of active duty: in 
the Pacific. He is a member of the 
Naval Reserves. 

Active in community and civic 
affairs, Steele before coming to Cam- 
bridge ten years ago, worked in Red 
Cross, Red Feather and Salvation 
Army Drives in Westchester County 
and New York Proper. 


Soft Ball 
HE Cambridge Recreation De- 


partment calls to the attention 
of Managers of baseball and soft 
ball teams the requirements for 
securing reservations of fields for 
the coming season. 

The department has set April 6, 
1951, as the last day for receiving 
applications. Unless teams are reg- 
istered before that date, it is doubt- 
ful that they can be accommodated. 
This dead-line applies both to teams 

esiring membership in the muni- 
cipal leagues and to teams wishing 
to play independently. 

Managers of prospective teams 
must submit to the Recreation De- 
partment, Room 302, City Hall, the 
following information: 

The name of the team. 

The name, address and telephone 
number of the Manager. 

The name of the playfield pre- 
ferred. 

Specify whether a baseball or soft 
ball team. 

Specify whether team seeks to 
play independently or to join muni- 
cipal leagues. 

The Recreation Department re- 
serves the right to limit the permits 


for evening or Sunday games to 
teams whose players are 18 years 
old or older. 


Red Cross 
R. O. A. Seyferth, President of 


the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, has issued the 


following statement endorsing the © 


current Red Cross campaign: 

“Never before in its history has 
the Red Cross embarked on such a 
mammoth program as it is under- 
taking for 1951. Services out of the 
ordinary will be supplied and the 
money to provide for them will come, 
as in the past, from generous Amer- 
icans who realize the invaluable 
work of the organization. 

“The goal of $85,000,000 to enable 
the Red Cross to carry out its activi- 
ties in the defense effort should 
have a contribution from each of us. 

“One of the main aims in the 1951 


| 


program will be to procure blood ~ 
and to stockpile blood plasma, so as — 
to have blood ready for transfusions 4 


for all our citizen casualties. Also — 


included in the program is the train- 
ing of 20,000,000 first aiders and 
100,000 nurse’s aides. 


“When the way of life to which 
our nation subscribes is threatened 
by an atheistic, materialistic doc- 
trine, it is heartening to see in ac- 
tion an organization such as the 
Red Cross, which appeals to the 
generous and idealistic aide of man. 

“No one should neglect the oppor- 
tunity to give to the worthy cause 
which this, the largest volunteer or- 
ganization in the world, represents.” 
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Mann Commends 

HE Senate Ways and Means 
Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature has been com- 
mended by James W. Mann, Presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce. In commenting on their 
recent resolution for rigid economy 
in State expenditures, Mr. Mann 
stated: 

“The Senate Ways and Means 
Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature deserves a_ vote of 
thanks from every citizen in the 
state. 


“Its courageous resolution for re- 
trenchment in state expenditures 
cuts through the bureaucratic inertia 
and academic arguments which have 
surrounded the state’s financial prob- 
lem for too long. It strikes at the 
heart of the problem by calling for 
the simple solution of reducing new 
revenue needs by reducing spending. 

“At last we have a responsible 
public group which recognizes and 
dares to tell the public, the hard 
fact that painless taxation and magic 
formulas for balancing the _ state 
budget just don’t exist. 


“These senators accept the respon- 
sibility of refusing to be a party to 
extracting more taxes from an over- 
taxed public until every effort has 
been made to squeeze the water out 
of the state budget. In doing it, 
they propose to examine every 
spending proposal critically and to 
apply a strict rule of necessity. 


“They deserve the enthusiastic 
support of the citizens of our com- 
munity. They have set out on the 
hard way but the right way. Every 
dollar which is saved is a dollar less 
in new taxes to be raised.” 


City Maps 

EW city maps are available at 

the Chamber office through 
the courtesy of City Engineer, Ed- 
gar W. Davis. The map, 20 x. 11 
inches, is similar to the one previ- 
ously distributed by the Chamber. 
This 1950 map is cross-indexed and 
has the 814 streets in Cambridge 
listed on the reverse side. As soon 
as the tourist season opens, hundreds 
of visitors will call at the Chamber 
office for these maps. Maps of the 
Harvard Square area, Harvard Col- 
lege, and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology also are avail- 
able at the Chamber. 


Elected 

ON S. Greer, Treasurer of the 

J. W. Greer Co., was elected to 
the Board of Selectmen in Winches- 
ter. Chamber Director, Robert H. 
W. Welch, Jr., became a member of 
the School Committee in Belmont, as 
a result of recent town elections. 
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Research 

ATIONAL Research Corpora- 
N tion, of Cambridge, announces 
the initiation of a long-range re- 
search program directed toward the 
production of chemicals and chem- 
ical products from natural gas. Ac- 
cording to Richard S. Morse, Presi- 
dent of the research organization, 
“because of the present emergency 
initial research efforts will be strong- 
ly weighted in the direction of the 
production of strategic materials.” 
This program is jointly sponsored 
by National Research Corporation in 
association with United Gas Corpo- 
ration, of Shreveport, La., and Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company, New 
York. 

Mr. Morse stated that the three 
companies represent a unique com- 
bination of experience, know-how 
and resources which will provide all 
the essential ingredients necessary 


member 


Dudley Clapp, President of Deecy Products 
Co., has been appointed’ Chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s National Affairs Committee. He succeeds 
J. Claude Shea who is no longer in. business 
in Cambridge, since the sale of Seven-Up to 
Tru-Ade Bottling Co. Mr. Clapp has been a 
of the National Affairs Committee 
since 1945 and has served as a Director since 
October 1, 1948. 


for the research, development, en- 
gineering, and plant installation of 
any new processes arising from this 
program. 

The research program will be car- 
ried out in National Research Cor- 
poration’s laboratories in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Welcome 

OHNSON-DE VOU, Inc., formerly 
J located at 58 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston, is now located at 157 Main 
Street, Cambridge, where they carry 
a stock of grinding wheels and cut-_ 
ting tools. 

This company was formed in 1944, 
specializing in abrasive’ wheels, 
abrasives and cutting tools, with 
men who are specialists in their 
lines. V. H. Ericson is President, 
L. de Vou, Treasurer, and C. M: 
Kkberg, Secretary. 

Our contact member is Laird de 
Vou. 
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Land Cruise 

HE Cambridge Chamber of Com- 

merce and Cambridge Rotary 
Club are co-sponsors of Boston’s 
first “Land Cruise.” This interesting 
_and informative civic project planned 
by the Sales Managers Club of the 
Boston Chamber promises to be a 
“sell out.” 


Twelve deluxe, glass-roofed buses 
with professional guides will leave 
‘the Hotel Somerset on May 18 at 
2:00 p.m. for a tour of historical 
and industrial points of interest in 
Boston and Cambridge. A_ special 
route has been arranged and ma- 
terial is being prepared for the use 
of the guides and the persons who 
take the tour. 


The Sales Managers Club has ex- 
tended an invitation to members of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Rotary Club of 
Cambridge to join them at a lunch- 
eon preceding the “Land Cruise.” 
This luncheon will be held at the 
Hotel Somerset at 12:15 noon. 
Luncheon tickets, $3.00. 

One bus (87 seats) has been allo- 
cated to Cambridge. These are all 
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the seats available for Cambridge, 
and as the space is limited, they 
will be allocated to the first twenty- 
five members who call the Chamber. 
The “Land Cruise” has a special low 
rate of $2.00. The tour will take two 
hours. If you wish to participate in 
one of the major events of the year, 
call NOW, TR 6-4100. 
Building Permits 

UILDING permits for new con- 

struction in Cambridge issued 
in February, totaled $1,666,200. This 
brings the total for the first two 
months of 1951 to $1,898,590. The 
new bio-laboratory to be built for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy by the Sawyer Construction 
Company accounts for $1,600,000. Of 
this amount, only six permits for 
new construction were issued in Feb- 
ruary. This probably will be the pat- 
tern in 1951—few permits but sev- 
eral for large amounts which may 
equal or exceed last year’s total. 


“Sam” Serves 

CCC AM” Zitter, member of the 
Chamber’s Membership Com- 

mittee, served as chairman of the 

morning session on “Construction 

Safety” at the 30th Annual Massa- 

chusetts Safety Conference. 


60 Years 

N Wednesday evening, March 

14th, Barbour Stockwell Com- 
pany gave a banquet at Smith House 
for thirty of its executives and fore- 
men, to honor Thomas Arnold who, 
on that day, had worked continu- 
ously with the Company for sixty 
years. 
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New Members 


HE following have become mem-_ ship Roster. By clipping these pages 

bers of the Cambridge Cham- as they appear, and inserting in 
ber of Commerce. This page has your Roster, you will have an up-to- 
been set exactly like your Member- date list of Chamber members. 


Adams ‘Asphalt Company, 53. Blanche - Street. ......ns.useeenen sabe enna KI 7-6972 
Contractors 
S. G. Adams 

Cambridge Junior College, 49 Washington AVenue......c.ccccccccccccccesceseestesereeeeees Kl 7-8845 
Education 


Irving T. Richards 


Cambridge University Storage Warehouse Company, | Richdale Ave......... TR 6-0387 
Warehouse ‘ 
William J. Blanchard 


Cooperative Reserve Supply, Inc., 115 Fawcett Street.n...ccceccecceeeteteerees UN 4-2980 
Wholesale Building Materials 
Donald F. Mackintosh 

Crocker Corporation, 725 Concord Avenue..........1.:1:1 cnn UN 4-1232 
Aluminum Products 


Lloyd R. Crocker 
*Eastern Baking Company, 19! Williams Street, Chelsea... CH 3-2550 
Samuel Shapiro, Jr. 
Fresh Pond Open Air Theatre, Alewife Brook Parkway 
Open Air Theatre 
Paul MacBeath 


Parke, Davis & Co.; 47 Cambridge Parkway..................:eenlenenann UN 4-3010 
Pharmaceuticals, Biologicals, Surgical Dressings 
H. R. Young 

Paul A. Ringland Company, Inc., 39 Hayward Street.......ccccccccsccsecsceeseeseeeereeses TR 6-2158 


Maker of Fine Furniture 
Paul A. Ringland 

Shepard Pharmacy, Inc., 1662 Massachusetts AV@nUe@........ccccccccseeeseeeseeeseestecseee TR 6-8840 
Retail Drug Store 
Irving Reichson 

Walden, Inc., 16 Concord. Lane......c0c...cne:covsseesnrscececreoeeeeccseeseelantinann K| 7-7270 
Metal Stampings 
Robert C. Mechem 

Cardullo’s, 6 Brattle Street..c..c..ccccccosesasesccssseeresscccreceeessennescnecrate senna EL 4-8597 
Fine Imported and Domestic Delicatessen Products 
Frank N. Cardullo 

Mahlowitz Market, 782. Main Street. ..ccc.cccccccscctecessecdescepeetseccecsessea nanan KI 7-8075 
Meats and Provisions 
Hyman Mahlowitz 

Northeast Smelting Cos, 54 Harvard Street,:.........:.c0:s0++0see00asec KI 7-3540 
H. W. Savrann 


*To be located in Cambridge. 


. Ie uae 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


PAID-UP CERTIFICATES PRIOR ISSUE OR CURRENT 
MONTHLY SAVINGS 


A savings-investment with a ACCOUNTS 
constant face value and quar- Maturing value $200. Monthly 


Ess payments of $1. a Share until 
terly dividends. $200 per Share. maturity. Dividends quarterly. 


1 CURRENT CURRENT 
woh pierrs || vivipexns @B% 
RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


HARRY R. ANDREWS, Treasurer 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 
Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 











In CAMBRIDGE, It’s Manufacturers of 


EME Screw Machine Products 


of Every Description 
Pleo SUPPLY CO. 
AND 


Camera Exchange Cambridge Screw Co. 


63 Potter Street 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST. TR owbridge 6-7780-1 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 

Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch. your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 











Help STOP Possible Sabotage 
with LIGHT 


In Planning for Plant Protection 
Remember 


Darkness is the Ally 
Light is the Enemy 
of the thief or saboteur 


For advice on Protective Lighting consult our 
Lighting Department 
UN 4-8100, Ext. 350 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
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SCHOOLS LOOK AT CAMBRIDGE 


BUSINESS LEADERS OF 
TOMORROW 
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. for your trips 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY _ 


Industrial Insulation 


Hot and Cold Surfaces CAMBRIDGEPORT | | 


HINMAN ASBESTOS SAVINGS BANK 
CORPORATION Mi | 
Insulation Engineers and CENTRAL SQUARE | 
Contractors Savings Accts. Club Accts. | 
212 Binney St., Cambridge | 


TR owbridge 6-6510 Savings Bank Life Insurance _ 


ana a 


ifie COMMANDER. 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Comman froin Harvard — 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rota , Kiwanis 

and Quota Clubs a 

Colonial Main Dintia Reon ae 

Unique Dining Room -§ 
Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 

16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Redevelopment Plans for Cambridge 


By JOHN A. TENNEY, Director of Development 
Cambridge Housing Authority 


Editor’s Note: The December, 1950, issue of “The Magazine of Cambridge” 
had an article on “Title I’’, therefore duplicate explanation has been deleted 


from this copy of Mr. Tenney’s talk. 


ITLE I of the Housing Act of 
1949 recognizes that in carry- 
ing out programs concerning rede- 
velopment the costs of acquisition, 
clearance and preparation of the 
sites for reuse will generally exceed 
the fair value to be realized from 
disposition of the land for the uses 
specified in the local redevelopment 
plans on a basis that will contribute 
to sound community development. 
Therefore, the Federal Government 
provides capital grants to help the 
local community “write-off” the 
deficit that may occur. Cambridge 


has a Federal capital grant reserva- 
tion of $450,000 for a two-year pro- 
gram. Matching each two dollars of 
Federal funds with one dollar of 
local funds sets the City’s share at 
$225,000, giving us an overall figure 
of $675,000 with which to take care 
of any “write-off” that may occur. 
To get a fair idea of what can be 
done with this $675,000 mentioned, 
let us assume that the loss (or 
“write-down’’) in project areas aver- 
ages one dollar per square foot, this 
amount of money is_ sufficient to 
clear about 15 acres or 5-6 city 
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blocks. If we use the same formula 
on a five-year basis, the Cambridge 
Housing Authority receives an allo- 
cation of $1,125,000 in Federal funds 
and, matched by the city’s share of 
$567,500, makes a total “write-down” 
figure of $1,692,500 which is suffi- 
cient to clear about 40 acres or 12-15 
city blocks. 

It is interesting to note that Cam- 
bridge’s share of $225,000 does not 
have to match the Federal capital 
grant with dollars. Assuming we had 
a “write-off” or project deficit in a 
project area of the total $450,000 
Federal capital grant, Cambridge 
could repay its $225,000 with 

(1) Donations of land in the pro- 
ject area, at cash value with the ex- 
ception of any land in streets, alleys, 
and other public rights-of-way which 
may be vacated in connection with 
the project. 

(2) Donations, at cost, of demo- 
lition work, or installation of site 
improvements in the project area. 


se 
S 


What is probably of more impor- 
tance is that phase concerning rede- 
velopment for uses which are not 
predominantly residential in charac- 
ter. Federal financial assistance may 
be received by the Cambridge Hous- 
ing Authority only if the land or 
area acquired for the project is a 
blighted, deteriorated or deteriorat- 
ing area, and is predominantly resi- 
dential in character. 

Thus, if the project area is to be 
redeveloped for commercial, indus- 
trial, or other non-residential private 
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or public uses, evidence satisfactory 
to the Federal Government must be 
submitted that the project area, 
when acquired, for the project, in 
addition to being substantially 
blighted, is predominantly residen- 
tial in character. 


Evidence must show that a major 
portion of the project area either is 
actually being used for residential 
purposes or is otherwise residential 
in character. The area may be con- 
sidered predominantly residential in 
character even though portions of it 
are being used for commercial or 
industrial purposes. The determina- 
tion of whether a project area is 
predominantly residential in charac- 
ter must be arrived at by necessary 
surveys of the area. 


An adequate survey which will 
determine a blighted, deteriorated 
or deteriorating area must show the 
following: 


(1) Consideration must be given 
to the relative number of dwellings 
which are substandard in character 
under generally accepted criteria, 
such as structural deterioration of 
buildings and lack of adequate 
health and sanitation facilities. This 
determination must be supported by 
satisfactory data. Such data may be 
obtained from Housing Population 
Statistics of the 1940-1950 Housing 
Census, appropriate surveys, detailed 
examinations of structures and of 
environmental factors, and other 
studies and investigations. 


(2) Other blight factors which 
have an important bearing on the 
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Redevelo pment 


character of the area are the dilap- 
idation, obsolescence, deterioration 
or inadequacy of utilities, buildings, 
and other structures; any abandon- 
ment of the use for which the build- 
ings were originally erected; an ex- 
cessive rate of tax delinquency in 
the project area as compared to the 
tax delinquency rate in the rest of 
the cemmunity; and a downward 
trend in the value of the property 
as shown by assessed valuations and 
other data. 


When this information has been 
compiled for the redevelopment plan 
for the project area, it must then be 
approved by the governing body of 
the municipality (in our case the 
Cambridge City Council) and such 





A MOST PLEASING 
ASSORTMENT 








Made by 


Lavell + Covel. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


approval must include a finding that 
the redevelopment plan conforms to 
a general plan for the development 
of the locality as a whole. (It is here 
that the long-range studies of the 
Cambridge Planning Board come in- 
to play.) 

It also requires a finding by the 
local governing body that the rede- 
velopment plans for the redevelop- 
ment areas in the locality will afford 
maximum opportunity for the rede- 
velopment of such areas by private 
enterprise. A further statutory re- 
quirement is that the purchasers or 
lessees of land in the project area 
be obligated to devote such land to 
the uses specified in the redevelop- 
ment plan. 














Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 
and other well known 


merchandise 


at the 


COOn 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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John A. Tenney, Supervisor of Development and Redevelopment, Cambridge 
Housing Authority, points to map used during talk to Chamber members 
and guests at the March. Luncheon. Study area No. 1 is at top right of map; 
Mr. Tenney is pointing to the Study area No. 4; Study area No. 5 is be- 
neath No. 4 and Study area No. 7 is to the left of No. 5. The small area by 


itself is Study area No. 10B. 


The redevelopment plan for a 
project within one of the specified 
study areas must indicate the land 
uses and building requirements in 
the project area, including popula- 
tion density, building coverage, and 
land use standards. It must also in- 
dicate that the project is related to 
definite local objectives as to the 
appropriate land uses and improve- 
ment of traffic conditions, public 
transportation, public utilities, recre- 


ational and community facilities, and 
other public improvements as shown 
in the general plan of the locality 
as a Whole. The redevelopment plan 
must be supported by adequate in- 
formation to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of the new uses of the land 
and the existence of an adequate 
market for the land for such uses. 
Now that we have looked at Title 
I and examined some of its high- 
lights, I think we can talk about the 
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plans that have been developed up 
to the present here in Cambridge. 


There are five areas that have 
been selected for redevelopment 
study. These redevelopment study 
areas are based not only on an an- 
alysis of living conditions but also 
include business and industry. It is 
not beyond possibility that in some 
cases business and industrial sec- 
tions also show symptoms of un- 
sound conditions. These conditions 
could add to the cost of doing busi- 
ness; offer problems to the city in 
maintaining its tax base and ser- 
vices; and create unpleasant sur- 
roundings for everyday shopping 
and working. Such conditions include 
transportation, traffic, and parking 
problems which bring inconvenience, 
congestion, and danger. Scattered 
substandard housing blocks desir- 
able commercial or industrial ex- 
pansion. Dilapidated or unsafe struc- 
tures mean unattractive, unsanitary 
or hazardous working conditions. 


It must be remembered that with- 
in these redevelopment study areas 
there are many individual structures 
which are sound and capable of 
years of service. Such structures 
would be taken into account in re- 
development studies and would be 
related to a general improvement 
program. 


The five study areas shown on 
the map have been chosen on the 
basis of the following criteria: 


(1) advanced blight: Evidences 
of advanced blight and deteriora- 


tion show an acute social and eco- 
nomic need for redevelopment. 

(2) marketability of sites: PBe- 
cause of good location in relation to 
employment, rapid transit, shopping, 
etc., these areas offer potentially 
attractive sites to private investors. 

(3) need of city facilities: There 
is need for improved community 
facilities which could be credited 
toward the city’s share of redevelop- 
ment costs. 

I would now like to point out 
these five areas and give you a brief 
description of their characteristics: 


Study Area No. 1 


This area is approximately 417 
acres in size. Ninety-five acres of 
this area is devoted to predominantly 
residential use, and the remaining 
322 acres to industry, transporta- 
tion, and institutional and _ public 
uses. Possible redevelopment would 
be located within the residential sec- 
tions or immediately adjacent. Eight 
thousand eight hundred persons live 
here in 1909 dwellings units. 


(a) Of the 53 residential blocks, 
51 have a median rent of less than 
$24.00, 46 have a median age struc- 
ture of more than 50 years, 42 show 
40% or more of the dwelling in need 
of major repairs or lacking adequate 
plumbing, 20 show overcrowding in 
1.51 or more persons per room in 
10% or more of the dwelling units. 
The area is overcrowded in relation 
to the predominant type of dwelling. 
The typical residential block is occu- 
pied by one, two and three-family 
dwellings of freestanding frame con- 
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struction at an average density of 
31 dwelling units per net acre. The 
residential area is hemmed in by in- 
dustry and intersected by heavy 
traffic routes. 

(b) marketability of sites: Addi- 
tional sites for industries and ware- 
houses are in demand. The possibil- 
ity of locating a consolidated truck- 
ing terminal here needs study. Low- 
rent public housing is a possibility. 

(c) need of city facilities: A re- 
planned street system is vital in 
order to reroute industrial traffic. 
Study Area No. 4 

This area is approximately 200 
acres in size of which 128 acres are 
devoted to predominantly residential 
use. The remainder, 72 acres, is de- 
voted to industry and business. It 
contains 11,000 population living in 
2,800 dwelling units. The present 
low-rent housing developments are 
located in this area. 


(a) Of the 58 residential blocks, 
28 have a median rent of less than 
$24.00, 27 have a median age of 
structure of more than 50 years, and 
15 show 40% or more of the dwell- 
ings in need of major repairs or 
lacking adequate plumbing. The area 
suffers from mixed land uses and is 
intersected by industrial traffic 
routes. 

(b) marketability of sites: Pos- 
sible users of cleared sites include 
shopping and parking developments 
adjacent to the Central Square busi- 
ness area, industrial and wholesale 
firms. 

(c) need of city facilities: A re- 
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vised street system and additional 
recreational space are needed. 
Study Area No. 5 

Of the 3875 acres in this study 
area, 122 are devoted to predom- 
inantly residential use. The remain- 
ing 253 acres are in business and 
industrial use and public open space. 
The area contains 15,500 persons 
living in 3,570 dwelling units. Sub- 
standard conditions exist on the 
fringes, especially adjacent to the 
industrial area and the Central 
Square business area. 

(a) Of the 81 residential blocks, 
49 have a median age structure of 
more than 50 years, 29 have a med- 
ian rent of less than $24.00, and 17 
show 40% or more of the dwellings 
in need cf major repairs or lacking 
adequate plumbing. 

(b) marketability of sites: Poten- 
tial new users include commercial 
and parking developments near Cen- 
tral Square, industrial and whole- 
sale firms, and middle-income hous- 
ing developments, such as faculty 
housing for nearby Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

(c) need of city facilities: Pro- 
vision of major traffic routes and 
of school, recreation, library, and 
health facilities are needed. 


Study Area No, 7 


This area is approximately 224 
acres in size of which 106 acres are 
predominantly in residential use and 
the remainder are used for business, 
industry, institutions, and _ public 
open space. It contains 9,700 persons 
living in 2,100 dwelling units. Har- 
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Head table at Cambridge Chamber of Commerce March Speakers’ Luncheon 
held at the Hotel Commander. Left to right: Frank H. Townsend, Executive 
Secretary of the Chamber and member of the Cambridge Housing Author- 
ity; John A. Tenney, Supervisor of Development and Redevelopment Cam- 
bridge Housing Authority; Albert O. Wilson, Vice-President Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce; Col. D. Joseph Murphy, Business Manager for the 
Brookline office of the New England Tel. & Tel. Co., and Chairman of the 
Authority; and Angelo Sciarappa, owner of the Reliable Shade and Screen 
Co., and a member of the Authority for several years. 


vard University dormitories and the 
Harvard Square shopping district 
form the western part and would 
not be included in reconnaissance 
studies for specific projects. 

(a) Of the 46 residential blocks, 
33 have a median-age of structure 
of more than 50 years, 25 have a 
median rent of less than $24.00 and 
12 show 40% or more of the dwell- 


ings in need of major repairs or 
lacking adequate plumbing. The typ- 
ical residential block is overcrowded 
by small freestanding frame dwell- 
ings at an average density of 30 
dwelling units per net acre. Indus- 
trial and through traffic, forced over 
an inadequate street system, and 
mixed industrial and residential land 
uses are blighting elements. 
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(b) marketability of sites: This 
area is most strategically located in 
reference to shopping, public trans- 
portation, river front view and the 
universities. The market for possible 
redevelopment sites might include 
middle and high income housing de- 
velopments along the river; middle 
income housing, commercial, and 
parking developments adjacent to 
Central Square; additional univer- 
sity buildings and low-rent public 
housing. 

(c) need of city facilities: Recre- 
ational facilities and an improved 
street system are vital. 

Study Area No. 10B 

This area is approximately 16 
acres in size and predominantly in 
residential use. It contains about 
750 population in 186 dwelling units. 

(a) Of the 6 residential blocks, 4 
have a median age of structure of 
more than 50 years, one shows symp- 
toms of overcrowding, and _ one, 
symptoms of substandard structures. 
Although this area contains Shalor 
Lane, a Harvard housing develop- 
ment for married students, and 
other substantial structures, most 
of the dwellings are old frame 
buildings on small parcels. Garages 
and minor commercial buildings are 
scattered through the area. 

(b) marketability of sites: Locat- 
ed on the river in an otherwise fine 
residential area, the site is suitable 
for high income multi-family dwell- 
ings, with possible limited commer- 
cial development. 

(c) need of city facilities: Rede- 
velopment at relatively high density 
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might make necessary additional 
recreational facilities. 
Conclusion: 

Now for the first time Cambridge 
has the opportunity of planning and 
actually redeveloping areas for their 
best use. The future uses of land 
within these areas should be planned 
in such a manner that in 20, 50 or 
even 100 years from now their uses 
will not be obsolete, but will conform 
and fit into the general plan for the 
entire City of Cambridge. 

In closing I would like to say that 
a program such as this needs much 
in the way of public education, and 
is not only the responsibility of the 
City of Cambridge and the Cam- 
bridge Housing Authority, but also 
the responsibility of all civic-minded 
groups. 


Building Permits 

UILDING permits for new con- 

struction in Cambridge issued 
in March totaled $1,738,850. A large 
portion of this amount was ac- 
counted for by two Harvard Univer- 
sity projects; a Lecture Hall at 483 
Broadway ($625,000) and a Labora- 
tory at 9-15 Oxford Street ($740,- 
000). Gilfoy Distributing Company — 
is building an additional warehouse 
at 53-59 Albany Street ($9000); Ace 
Venetian Blind Co., a manufacturing 
plant at 32-34 Valentine Street 
($18,000); Vassar Street Realty a 
new warehouse and office building at 
317 Vassar Street ($300,000). Build- 
ing permits for new construction 
for the first three months of 1951 
now total $3,632,440. 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 


COAL Domestic and in- 
dustrial Fuels 
OIL 


COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 


OIL Heating Equip- 
BURNERS ment 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The March 29, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 

Industries, covering the period from mid-February to mid-March, 1951 
states: 
For the first time since mid-April, 1950, the combined index of the 
“Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in large Massachusetts 
Cities” has shown a monthly decline—the mid-March, 1951 index being 
0.6% below that of mid-February, 1951. This drop was the result of the 
price level of fresh fruit and vegetables trying to force its way back down 
over the drastic rise of 23.7% which. took place between January and Feb- 
ruary. The elimination of this increase was, however, only partially accom- 
plished as the fresh fruit and vegetables section declined by 12.7% which, 
coupled with price fluctuations in other sections of the food index as noted 
below, resulted in a drop of 2.0% in the over-all food index. The combined 
index of 170.1 was 7.9% above that of March, 1950, the month immediately 
prior 4 the last decline, and showed an advance of 8.7% from January, 
1950; 1.8% from January, 1951; 72.0% from January, 1941 and 6.5% from 
June, 1950, the month in which the Korean war started. 


FOOD: The food index dropped 2.0% from mid-February to mid-March 
as lower prices were noted in fresh fruit and vegetables, 12.7%; fish, 3.0% 
and dairy products (butter, cheese, evaporated milk) 3.8%. The cereal and 
bakery section rose 0.6%; meats, 0.8%; poultry, 4.83%; eggs, 0.7%; canned 
fruit and vegetables, 0.8% and dried fruit and vegetables, 1.4%. No changes 
were noted in fats and oils or sugar and sweets. 


CLOTHING: Higher prices in all items of men’s clothing, except hats 
and hose together with increases in women’s housedresses, shoes and chil- 
dren’s clothing advanced the clothing index 1.0% over the previous month. 

oe ae The shelter index continued to move slowly forward by 
0.49 

FUEL & LIGHT: Higher anthracite prices caused this section of the 
index to rise 1.0% over the previous month. 

SUNDRIES: Minor price adjustments on scattered items were not 
sufficient to affect the level of this section of the index. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 
% Increase 


Feb. 1951 
Jan. 1941 Mar. 1950 Mar. 1951 Mar. 1951 
IiivaYels Bee eeyeyy tary Ae ees 86.2 LPI9s 201.1 2.0* 
OlOTHINO Base cree 101.1 179.2 190.5 1.0 
Shelter ae 107.7 120.2 12336 0.4 
Huieieeaiieh tee ae 112.8 168.3 178.4 1.0 
Sundries’ Aa.vtsee dikes: ADE 142.4 148.7 0.0 
Gombimedsanicecas seca 157.6 0.6* 


170.1 
PURCHASING POWER. "OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939=$1.00 
March, 1951—$.5879 


“Indicates Decrease 
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“more than 75 years’ experience” 


General Storage 
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U.S. Customs Bonded and Free Fireproof Stores 
with Railroad Sidings. 


Licensed for Storage of Wool Contracts 
and Certificated Tops. 


Approved Stores for Restricted Import 
Hides and Skins. 


Excellent Facilities for Examination and Display. 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 


National Dock & Storage Warehouse Co. 


25 LEWIS STREET - EAST BOSTON, MASS. Tel. EA 7-0049 
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Cambridge Schools Look at Cambridge 


By KENNETH W. GOEPPER 
Master of the Wellington School 


“Know old Cambridge? Hope you do. 
Born there? Don’t say so! I was too. 
The nicest place that ever was seen, 


College red and Common green, 
» Sidewalks brownish with trees between, 
Sweetest spot beneath the skies.” 


IGHT there we may disagree 

with Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
particularly if a northeast storm is 
blasting us, but on the whole most 
of us think that the city in which we 
live is a fine place. Yet the majority 
of its residents do not really know 
Cambridge. That is why Mr. Tobin, 
our Superintendent of Schools, ap- 
pointed a Committee to Survey the 
Community Resources of Cambridge. 
It is in the hope of arousing your 
curiosity about all the things the 
committee found out that I, the 
chairman of the committee, am pub- 
lishing this article. 

I wish I had the time to tell you 
about the large group of teachers 
who gave their time to collect all 
the facts about our city, and the 
careful and exhaustive way they 
went about their task; but for that 
you will have to read the report. It 
is thanks to them that I am able to 
tell you why we may be proud of 
our city. 

Our foreword states that we have 
tried to answer the following ques- 


tions: What has Cambridge to offer 
us geographically, historically, edu- 
cationally, socially, morally and in- 
dustrially? What are its opportuni- 
ties for our children? They are the 
men and women of tomorrow, and in 
order that they may learn what 
their community has to offer them 
we have suggested various activities. 
Among these are field trips, collec- 
tions and exhibits; also visitors to 
the schools to discuss or display cer- 
tain features of what is going on 
around us. Already our children are 
learning about what they can do to 
help through the sale of tubercu- 
losis seals, fire prevention week, 
junior red cross, clean up week and 
the community fund. But they should 
be given an opportunity to learn 
still more about the place in which 
they live. 


Some of the facts we found out 
I shall try to tell you about. 


Did you know that Cambridge is 
a butterfly-shaped city of only 6.2 
square miles? It is one of the most 
densely populated cities in these 
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United States. That is true for two 
reasons. In the first place it is a 
busy, important, manufacturing city 
employing thousands of people. In 
the second it is probably the great- 
est educational center in the world, 
and attracts many students from all 
over this country, as well as not a 
few from other lands which do not 
enjoy our American opportunities in 
education. 

Cambridge was not called Cam- 
bridge in the beginning. It was 
called Newtowne until 1638, and one 
of our researchers found out that 
an early visitor here in Newtowne 
days, described it as “having many 
fair structures with many hand- 
somely contrived streets.” 
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We are fortunate because history 
can be made a vivid picture to our 
school children. We can show them 
the spot near Cambridge Common 
where George Washington took com- 
mand of the Continental Army. We 
can show them Craigie House where 
the general had his headquarters, 
and where the poet Longfellow lived 
later. We can show them Massachu- 
setts Hall in the Harvard Yard 
where the soldiers lived, those sol- 
diers who drove the British Army 
out of Boston. We can show them 
Fresh Pond from which ice was first 
packed in saw dust and sent out, a 
cheap and profitable cargo, to India 
by fast clipper ship. We can also 
show them the oldest college in this 
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VIEWS OF CAMBRIDGE: INDUSTRIAL—HISTORICA 


From left to right: Kendall Square, center of the industrial di 
pand at the turn of the century, and as stated in “Industry” i 
made greater strides in the first quarter of the century”; Long 
eral Washington in 1775-1776, later the home of the poet, Henr 
of Harvard College; (bottom) Massachusetts Institute of Tec 
gift of Frederick H. Rindge, Esq., to the city, was erected in 18 





country which was founded only six- 
teen years after the first settlers 
landed on Plymouth Rock. 

Besides venerable Harvard, we 
have Radcliffe College and_ the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy—one of the great engineering 
schools. Here too are located Sargent 
College and Lesley College. 


We may well be proud that it was 
our state of Massachusetts which 
first instituted that great aid to a 
democratic way of life, our public 
school system. That Cambridge was 
not unmindful of its children may 
be inferred from a document dated 
1647 which stated: “By the side of 
the College is a faire—and fair in 
those days meant pleasant—Gram- 


mar School for the training of 
young scholars.” 


We have gone a long way in three 
hundred years. We now have sixteen 
grammar schools and two primary 
schools. Our list of public secondary 
schools includes the Cambridge High 
and Latin founded over one hundred 
years ago, and the Rindge Technical 
School, one of the first manual train- 
ing schools, and a school which helps 
prepare the skilled workers so neces- 
sary for the maintenance of our 
mechanized way of life and our high 
standard of comfort. We have in 
addition our Boys and Girls Voca- 
tional Schools and the Open Air 
School. There are in addition eleven 
parochial schools, two Hebrew 
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SATIONAL—CIVIC 


ere industry started to ex- 
“No city in the East has 
yuse, headquarters of Gen- 
rth Longfellow; (top) view 


Cambridge City Hall, the 


‘schools, and a number of private 
schools. 


Then there are the museums 
which may be used to entertain our 
children profitably and at cheaper 
cost than the movies. Primarily of 
interest to our young people is the 
children’s museum now located in 
the Longfellow School, the second 
city-sponsored children’s museum in 
the nation. Of Harvard’s museums, 
the University Museum offers most 
of interest to the younger genera- 
tion. They may not appreciate the 
world famous glass flowers, but they 
do enjoy the models showing how 
the Indians used to live. They like 
the stuffed animals, but perhaps 
their favorite exhibition is the col- 





lection of fluorescent minerals where 
common stones turn brilliant colors 
under ultra violet rays at the press 
of a button. 


Outsiders often speak of Cam-~,» 
bridge as the University City but it 
should not be forgotten that it is an 
industrial city as well. It is an in- 
dustrial city because among our citi- 
zens there have been smart men, 
some of whom were inventors, and 
some who knew how to carry on a 
business. It was upon a Cambridge 
printing press that the type was set 
for the first book which was pub- 
lished in America. It was here that 
the first commercial varnish was 
made, and the first telescope was 
constructed. It was here that Elias 
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Howe invented the sewing machine; 
and it was between this city and 
Boston that Alexander Graham Bell 
carried on his first telephone conver- 
sation with his Cambridge partner. 

During the years our industries 
have grown until they employ 26,000 
people and this has placed our city 
among the leading municipalities of 
this state in the value of its manu- 
factured products. This favorable 
development occurred because we 
have easy access to profitable mar- 
kets, unexcelled transportation facil- 
ities, a large supply of skilled and 
conservative labor, diversification of 
products, a plentiful water supply, 
comparatively low power and light 
rates, good banks, and a sympathetic 
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city government. We keep up with 
the very latest in methods of re- 
search along the lines of improved 
industrial processes through the 
commercial laboratories which have 
wisely chosen to settle here. Among 
recent acquisitions is the Cambridge 
radio station WTAO which brings 
useful information and news about 
our city. 

We have many social agencies to 
help in our development, and I have 
already mentioned some of those 
which come to our schools to tell of 
their important work which needs 
the cooperation of us all. 

On the religious side, our commit- 
tee listed thirteen Catholic churches, 
thirty-five Protestant churches and 
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three Jewish synagogues. They help 
those of us in school work to teach 
the children of Cambridge to live 
together and to respect the opinions 
of others. When Archbishop Cushing 
preached on the occasion of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Cambridge as 
a city, he complimented it as a place 
with a fine record of religious and 
racial tolerance. Our committee 
found that the schools are doing 
their utmost to keep that record 
clean. 

Our last chapter shows that the 
city government gives us an excel- 
lent police department with its juve- 
nile aid bureau and an appointed 
safety officer who is in charge of 
our invaluable school safety patrols. 
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The municipal authorities also fur- 
nish us with a fire department of 
high standing, a safe water supply 
and school nurses to help us main- 
tain our good health. 

It is with confidence that I am 
able to report to you that there is 
no city in the United States which 
offers greater opportunities to its 
young people industrially or educa- 
tionally. Our diversified industries 
present a wide choice for all who 
wish to enter the business world, 
and the commercial department of 
our high school is often able to place 
at once its honor pupils. On the side 
of higher education there is also a 
variety of choice at our local col- 
leges. Furthermore through the gen- 
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erosity of a Cambridge citizen named 
Buckley, a high or technical school 
graduate able to meet the Harvard 
entrance requirements, is given a 
year’s free tuition at that college. 
If that first year’s work proves him 
to be an honor student of outstand- 
ing personal qualities, he is enabled 
to obtain the chance for further 
study at this Cambridge institution 
through scholarships for those who 
need and deserve them. Yes, no mat- 
ter what career a Cambridge boy 
or girl may wish to pursue, be it 
professional or technical, courtroom 
or laboratory, business administra- 
tion or skilled labor, merchandising 
or manufacturing, here in Cam- 
bridge they will find favorable cir- 
cumstances unrivalled in the world 
today. 


Boosters’ Club of Cambridge 


HE Boosters’ Club of Cambridge 
really is a Cambridge institu- 
tion. It arose from the foresight and 
energy of a few civic-minded indi- 
viduals whose chief desire was to 
insure and encourage the reward of 
deserving athletes in both Cam- 
bridge high schools. During its five 
years of existence, this group, which, 
had its beginning at the Hotel Com- 
mander, has given awards to over 
1000 deserving athletes and scholars. 
Members of the Boosters’ Club of 
Cambridge represent every section 
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of Cambridge, nearly every kind of 
occupation, all religious faiths, and 
professions. Doctors, businessmen, 
lawyers, executives, and_ school- 
teachers are but a few of the occu- 
pations of the members of this or- 
ganization. The background of the 
members is as diverse as America 
itself. 


It would be hard to find a group 
as heterogeneous as the athletes and 
scholars who have been rewarded by 
the Boosters’ Club. The Club puts 
into practice the axiom that differ- 
ence in background need not affect 
in the slightest, the chance of a de- 
serving athlete or scholar to further 
his education and receive an award 
for his efforts. 


The Boosters’ Club has made a 
commendable record. Solely through 
the efforts of the Boosters’ Club of 
Cambridge, 1073 athletes of the 
Cambridge high schools were pre- 
sented with emblems in recognition 
of their efforts in the various sports. 
Two championship track teams were 
sent to the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Union Championship competi- 
tion to represent the City of Cam- 
bridge in competition with teams 
from every state in the Union. The 
expenses of two Cambridge football 
players, who were chosen to play in 
the All-Star game in North Carolina, 
were paid by the Boosters’ Club of — 
Cambridge. Several graduates of the 
Cambridge high schools were aided 
financially in order that they might 
continue their college educaion. 

The Club has been operated by 
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in Cambridge. The Club’s funds 
were not sufficient this year to give 
suitable recognition to the cham- 


drill team of Cambridge High and 
Latin School, and the members of 
the band in both Rindge and High 
and Latin Schools. An effort is being 
made to correct this situation. 


pionship hockey team of 1951, the 
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Our Business Leaders of Tomorrow 
Need Help 





HE above picture indicates the 
TE manner in which the _ boys 
crowd in at their scheduled times 
fer the use of the gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, and other facilities of 
the “Y”. These facilities that were 
constructed 54 years ago are far too 
small for the present number of 350 
to 400 boys; whereas with enlarged 
facilities this number could be in- 
creased by 1000 to 1500 and the pro- 
gram conducted by the present staff 


of employees without calling upon 
Community Federation for increased 
operating funds. 

With the limitations of the one 
very small gymnasium built in 1897 
with playing space of only 45x50 
feet; one handball court approxi- 
mately one-half the size of a regu- 
lation court; one boxing and wrest- 
ling room equipped with one boxing 
ring and one wrestling mat, space 
so small that it presents a physical 


a 
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hazard to men thrown against walls, 
the Board of Directors has come to 


the conclusion that something must 


be done to correct this situation and 
provide facilities for enlargement 
of its program to a greater number 
of persons. 

With the approval of the United 
Community Services of Boston and 
the Cambridge Community Federa- 
tion and the representative group 
of citizens in meeting assembled, the 
Y.M.C.A. has launched a campaign 
for $600,000 with which to construct 
a New Gymnasium Building on the 
vacant lot owned by the “Y” and 
adjoining the present building at the 
corner of Green and Sellers Streets. 

The proposed New Gymnasium 
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Building is not a duplication, as in- 
dicated by Mayor Edward A. Crane 
in the following statement: 

“As I have listened to the pres- 
entations of the plans of the Y. M. 
C. A. contemplating the construction 
of a New Gymnasium Building, the 
first question that comes to my mind 
is: Will this gymnasium duplicate 
similar facilities in the city? My 
answer to that question is “No.” 
The school gymnasiums are already 
scheduled to capacity and are not 
able to meet the needs, let alone the 
requests. Besides, they are not for 
general public use except on favor- 
able action upon a petition by an 
organized group. 

“T understand this annex or new 
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building will include not only a reg- 
ulation gymnasium but regulation 
squash and handball courts, locker 
rooms and shower baths. It will not 
only supplement the present very 
small gymnasium constructed in 
1897, but will enable the “Y” to 
better promote its regular program 
and to extend its services to a much 
larger number of young men and 
boys in Cambridge. I most sincerely 
commend the Board of Directors for 
this proposed Forward-Looking Pro- 
gram of the Y.M.C.A. 

“The Y.M.C.A. has for years ren- 
dered and is rendering much needed 
and appreciated services in the city. 
Surely, the citizens and business in- 
terests of Cambridge are competent 
to meet this the first call by the 
“yy elOr-canital funds sineacr years: 
I feel that the community will re- 
spond to an appeal for such an 
amount as the Board of Directors, 
with the help of a steering commit- 
tee, may determine will be required 
to cover the cost of this new invest- 
ment for the welfare of the city in 
service to its youth.” 

Furthermore, the limited facilities 
of the “Y” has made it impossible 
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for the organization to respond to 
all the calls of industrial groups, 
church leagues, and other community 
organizations for social and sport 
activities. The 
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New Gymnasium — 


Building will afford opportunity to | 
enlarge the services of the associa- — 
tion by responding to many more — 


of these requests and_ thereby 
broaden its service to the commun- 
ity, particularly to the related in- 
dustrial and church organizations. 
In 1883 the Y.M.C.A. of Cam- 
bridge was founded by Messrs. Fred- 
erick J. Hager, S. Augustus Snow, 
Herbert L. Jones, and E. S. Chipley, 
and since that time has been render- 
ing valuable service to the commun- 
ity in providing that type of char- 
acter building program for the bene- 
fit of the boys and young men who 
have related themselves to the or- 
ganization to the extent its limited 
facilities would permit. Since the 
first portion of its present building 
was constructed on Massachusetts 


Avenue in 1895-97, with the gym- 


nasium to accommodate 600 mem- 
bers, the ‘“Y’? membership has in- 
creased steadily to its present num- 
ber of 2000—233% as against the 
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increase in population for the same 
period of only 41%. 


The present gym is so small that 
the game most regularly played by 
the men is entitled “You Know.” 
This phrase means to the men in the 
volleyball game, “You are through! 
Get off the floor so those waiting 
ean play.” Actually it means just 
that. By self-imposed methods of 
scoring a certain number of errors 
eliminates a player from continuing 
in the. game so that a man or men 
waiting might get a chance to exer- 
cise. 


Despite the drawbacks and _ the 
limitations of facilities and the first 
year turnover in membership, a 
check of the actual use of the phys- 
ical facilities in a 3-year period 
showed 10,000 to 18,000 different 
persons used the facilities with the 
total participations of over 74,000 
per year, not including social gath- 


_ erings and extra program activities. 


In a 300-day year an average of 
300 to 400 different people make use 
of the physical privileges daily. 


During the peak season this number 
exceeds 500. 
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The Y.M.C.A.’s of the United 
States are this year celebrating the 
100th Anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the first Y.M.C.A. in Boston 
in 1851. There are at present nearly 
1500 “Y’s” in the country with close 
to 2,000,000 members. 


New Building's 
ONSTRUCTION of a new lab- 
oratory building—designed to 
meet the changing needs of research 
in applied science—will begin at 
Harvard University this spring. 
The University also will build a 
new lecture hall, designed to provide 
for an increasing number of medium- 
sized lecture classes, especially in 
the General Education Program of 
Harvard College. This will be the 
first new classroom building for 
Harvard College since 1905, when 
Emerson Hall was built; although 
some classrooms have been added in 
laboratory buildings built in later 
years and in the Lamont Library. 
The buildings will be named in 
honor of two outstanding benefac- 
tors of Harvard University. They 
will be called the Gordon McKay 
Applied Science Laboratory and the 
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Allston Burr Lecture Hall. Both 
buildings will be located north of the 
Harvard Yard. 

The McKay Laboratory will pro- 
vide three floors of flexible labora- 
tory space which can house 94 small 
individual laboratories or a lesser 
number of larger team laboratories. 
It will be devoted primarily to a re- 
vitalized program of advanced study 
and research in engineering and ap- 
plied science. 

The Burr Lecture Hall will pro- 
vide facilities for the teaching of 
720 students at a time, in two lec- 
ture halls and four conference 
rooms. It will meet the classroom 
needs created by the development of 
varied General Education courses in 
the humanities, the social sciences 
and the natural sciences which have 
replaced the very large introductory 
courses in such subjects as Eco- 
nomics, History and the basic sci- 
ences. The building has been de- 
signed to meet special problems in- 
volved in teaching science to lay- 
men, while serving also for the 
teaching of the humanities and the 
social sciences. 


New Member 
PARKS Department Store opened 
at 566 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Central Square, Cambridge on No- 
vember 30, 1950. 

This is the fourth unit of Sparks, 
other units being located in Malden, 
Salem and Woburn. 

Sparks was founded in 1910 by 
David M. Sparks, who is active in 
the business as general manager, 
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and is assisted by his three sons, 
who work in various capacities in 
the chain. 

Our contact member is George 
Sparks. 


Clean Up 
N announcement will be made 
of a Clean Up—Paint Up Cam- 
paign in May. This is not only de- 

signed for home owners, but is a 

period when businessmen and indus- 

trialists are urged by Philip Morss, 

Chairman of the Chamber’s Indus- 

trial Fire Prevention and Safety 

Committee, to check their stores and 

plants. Merchants and businessmen 

are urged to join in the campaign to 
keep Cambridge safe from fires by: 

1. Clean out the basement to get rid 
of combustible rubbish. 

2. Use covered metal bins for rags 
and packing materials. 

3. Store flammable liquids in bulk in 
metal _ cabinets, fire-resistive 
rooms, or outside the building. 

4. Get an experienced electrician to 
do your wiring, and have him 
check wiring periodically. 

5. Replace worn extension cords. 

6. Have your heating system in- 
spected by an experienced repair- 
man. 

7. Work out a “safe smoking” plan 
with your employees to prevent 
needless fires. Set aside a definite 
safe smoking area, or specify 
smoking periods. 

8. Inspect your shop or plant care- 
fully before leaving for the day. 
Many serious fires break out after 
closing hours. 
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Club Continues Canvass 
HE Membership Club is canvas- 


sing the city looking for pros- 
pects to turn into new members be- 
fore May 15. That is the date for 
the fifth and final meeting of the 
season. Now is the time to give 
club members help if you know of a 
prospect. Since January, they have 
secured 55 members and are making 
a final drive to hit quota. Because of 
the excellent work done by the Mem- 
bership Club in the past few years, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult 


to find 100 new concerns each year 


that are eligible for membership. 
As the race enters the final 
stretch, “Al” Keeler, Vice President 
of the Harvard Trust Company, is 
out front for the fourth year in a 


| row. 


Meet New Members 


HE Adams Asphalt Co., a part- 


nership of T. G. Adams and 

V. D. Davignon, entered the asphalt 

paving business in 1941, locating at 
73 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Now located at 53 Blanche Street, 

Cambridge, the Adams Asphalt Co. 

has grown to be one of the largest 
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asphalt paving specialists in New 
England. Our contact member is 
S. G. Adams. 


* 
i 


Cambridge Junior College has been 
established at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Hillside Avenues since 
1934. It offers two years of liberal 
arts instruction, awards degrees of 
associate in arts and associate in 
science, and transfers its graduates 
as juniors to colleges all over the 
country, as well as to the leading 
New England colleges. Its president 
ise irvine wt SRichards, <Phiibi- our 
contact member. 

eee eda ee ire 

The Paul A. Ringland Co. was es- 
tablished in Cambridge in the year 
of 1920, under the direction of Paul 
A. Ringland, Sr., maker of fine fur- 
niture, colonial reproductions, and 
detail work from plans. Restoring 
antiques is a specialty. Restoring 
home and office furniture is done by 
skilled workmen. The upholstering 
department is complete with many 
samples of fabric. 

Paul A. Ringland Co., Inc. was in- 
corporated in 1948 with Paul A. 
Ringland, President and Manager 
and Violet M. Ringland, Clerk and 
Treasurer. Our contact member is 
Paul A. Ringland. 


* * 6 % *% 


The Cambridge University Stor- 
age Warehouse Company was estab- 
lished approximately in 1887 at its 
present address, as a public ware- 
house. The present officers are— 
George A. Kearsley, President and 
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Treasurer, and Helen W. Kearsley, 
Assistant Treasurer. This company 
specializes in the storage and mov- 
ing of household goods, and ships 
household goods all over the world. 
The company is a member of the 
Massachusetts Motor Truck Club, 
Massachusetts Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association and Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., the country’s largest 
long distance movers. Our contact 
member is William J. Blanchard. 
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Walden, Inc., located at 16 Con- 
cord Lane, Cambridge (Concord 
Avenue at Fresh Pond) is the Cam- 
bridge home of the “Quick & Easy” 
beer-can opener. Facilities include a 
press-room with fully automatic 
presses up to 60-ton capacity, a 
small tool room for making and 
maintaining dies and tools used in 
their own products and other con- 
tracted stamping work. While can 
and bottle openers are the principal 
commercial products, Walden, Inc. is 
always interested in other stamping 
and tooling. 

Walden, Inc., formerly Walden 
Metal Co., was founded in 1945 by 
Robert C. Mechem and Mario J. 
Barba and incorporated in 1946. The 
business is now being operated by 
Robert C. Mechem, President and 
Treasurer, our contact member. 
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Parke, Davis & Company are 
makers of medicines prescribed by 
physicians and dispensed by pharm- 
acists. Since 1866, the company has 


been engaged continuously in a 
broad, active program of research, 
keeping pace with the constant 


changes and progress in medicine 
and surgery. Among the more than 
1400 products bearing the world- 
famous Parke-Davis label are Anti- 
biotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, 
Chemotherapeutic Agents, Endo- 
crines, Pharmaceutical Preparations, 
Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin 
Products. The company’s home offices 
and principal manufacturing labora- 
tories are in Detroit, Michigan. 
Branch operations are conducted in 
more than twenty-five United States 
and Canadian cities, and in seven 
foreign countries. 


Our contact member and Man- 
ager of the new branch is Mr. H. R 
Young who has been with the com- ; 
pany since 1931. | 











Kendall Company Opens 


PENING of the new Theodore 

Clark Research Laboratory, 76— 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass., has been announced by The 
Kendall Company, manufacturer ot 
surgical dressings, cotton textiles 
and allied products. 4 
Named in honor of the late Theo- 






KI 7-0010 
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dore Clark, former vice president of 
The Kendall Company with a life- 
long devotion to scientific research, 
this laboratory will conduct research 
of a pioneering nature both in basic 
science and on_ specific company 
problems under the direction of Dr. 
Willard M. Bright. The studies will 
be independent of, but supplemental 
to the research work carried on by 
the company’s operating divisions. 

To mark the opening of the new 
quarters, a reception was held at the 
Clark Laboratory Thursday after- 
noon, April 
National Dock 

HE National Dock & Storage 

Warehouse Company Terminal 

is centrally located on the main ship 
channel of Boston Harbor, conven- 
lent to Steamship Piers and Rail- 
road Terminals throughout the Port. 
Its 50 warehouses provide United 
States Custom Bonded or Free space 
| for General Storage in fireproof or 
-sprinkler-equipped buildings with 





railroad siding capacity for 75 cars. 
Its streets are paved with black 
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asphalt providing smoother handling 
of merchandise by truck or freight 
car to and from the warehouses. 
Electrically-operated hoists, elevator 
service, ana mechanized equipment 
assures prompt, efficient handling of 
merchandise. 

Personalized service, modern facil- 
ities, plus 75 years’ experience in 
the field of warehousing have earned 
for them the confidence and depend- 
ability of their many customers. 
Storage problems are discussed 
willingly and propositions submitted 
for minimum warehouse charges. 

Among their personnel, as presi- 
dent is Mr. George A. McLaughlin, 
a director of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Gordon G. Howie, *Treasurer of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce and Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Cambridge 
Gas Light Company, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the New England Gas Association. The 
association is composed of membership of gas 
companies in New England and manufacturers 
of other pertinent appliances. Mr. Howie joined 
the Cambridge Gas Light Company following 
his graduation from M. I. T. in 1913. 





Samuel H. Zitter, 24 Naples Road, Brook- 
line, Mass., Treasurer of Platt Contracting Co., 
Inc., Cambridge, has just been appointed as a 
member of the Public Relations Committee of 
the Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, a national organization of almost 6000 
leading construction concerns. 

President Glen W. Maxon of Indianapolis, 
announced that Mr. Zitter, representing the 
Eastern States would serve in an advisory 
capacity on this very important committee for 
a one year period. “Sam” served three years 
on the Board of Directors of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce and is serving his sixth 
year on the membership club. 





FINAL SPEAKERS’ MEETING 
of the 1950-1951 Season 


AUSTEN LAKE 


Noted Commentator and News Columnist 
will discuss 


THE AMERICAN MUDDLE IN EUROPE 


Monday, May 7, 1951 Hotel Commander 
12:00 Noon Guests Welcome 
Please make your reservations as soon as possible 
DON’T MISS HEARING THIS FIRST-HAND STORY 
OF THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 





| A SAFE INVESTMENT 


_ FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 







PAID-UP CERTIFICATES PRIOR ISSUE OR CURRENT 
MONTHLY SAVINGS 


PA savings-investment with’ a || ACCOUNTS 
constant face value and quar- Maturing value $200. Monthly 


ig payments of $1. a Share until 
terly dividends. $200 per Share. maturity. Dividends quarterly. 
1 CURRENT CURRENT of, 
Wy% _viviwenns DIVIDENDS 0 
Never Paid Less SEES 


RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
HARRY R. ANDREWS, Treasurer 


| 15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 
| Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 


Manufacturers of In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


Screw Machine Products EME 


of Every Description 
PLeGiurif. SUPPLY Coy 
al 





AND 


Cambridge Screw Co. Camera Exchange 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


63 Potter Street 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
" CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
One of New England's Best Hotels" 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
. Refreshment and Repast 
_ Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
“All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 























Do your part in Cambridge’s Clean-Up 
Paint-Up Campaign! 
And don’t forget—LIGHT UP TOO! 


Better lighting can help to make an office, 
store, or factory LOOK and 
STAY CLEANER. 


Helps employee morale, too. 


Reddy Kilowatt 
Your Power Partner 


CAMBRIDGE 


Electric Light Company 
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Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 





Hs: HINMAN ASBESTOS 

See CORPORATION 
Insulation Engimeers and 

2 Contractors 

a 212 Binney St., Cambridge 


TR owbridge 6-6510 
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39th Annual Meeting of the 
National Chamber as Reported to our Directors 


By FRANK W. RANDALL 
President, NEGEA Corporation and 
National Councillor, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


PUT FREEDOM FIRST 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States works for 
good citizenship, good government 
and good business. It works to keep 
America strong and to preserve 
freedom. 

If we lose our individual freedom, 
either through defeat in_ war, 
through infiltration of our govern- 
ment by men with un-American 
ideas or through deterioration of our 


moral standards—we lose every- 
thing. Freedom is worth putting 
first. 


The entire program for the 39th 


Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 


Commerce of The United States was 


built around the slogan, “Put Free- 
dom First.” 

Probably never before in its his- 
tory has the Chamber offered such 
a worth while program or such an 
array of outstanding speakers to 
such an overflow attendance. 

As usual, the opening feature was 
dramatic, patriotic, spectacular and 
in keeping with the slogan of the 
Meeting. Music was furnished by 
the 679th Air Force Band and a skit 
was presented by three Catholic 
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University players, portraying 
Franklin, Jefferson and Hamilton in 
colonial costumes engaged in a pre- 
liminary discussion prior to the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The Keynote Address by Otto 
Seyferth, President of the Chamber, 
was a masterpiece and set a high 
moral tone for the meeting. He said, 
“We take freedom for granted be- 
cause we were born free. We accept 
it, we enjoy it, we waste it—and 
sometimes we lose it.” 

“Freedom can not be taken for 
granted. It must first of all be 
earned. It must be zealously guarded. 
It must be held high in our hearts. 
It must be worked for and it must 
be sacrificed for.” 


“If we are to put freedom first 
we must start by putting first those 
elements of character upon which 
freedom rests—decency, honor, in- 
tegrity and faith. We need a new 
moral awakening. In our great task 
of keeping and preserving the finest 
set of values ever vouchsafed a peo- 


ple under self government, let us 
put freedom first.” 
Greetings from Canada came 


through F. G. Winspear, President 
of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce. He said, “Our two nations 
have common ideals, common lan- 
guage and common precepts of jus- 
tice. Now we face the practical prob- 
lem of using the mighty resources 
of our two nations in the best inter- 
ests of all freedom loving people.” 
America’s Place in World Affairs. 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
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outlined what the government is do- 
ing to meet the two major Soviet 
thrusts, in Europe and Asia. He 
indicated that progress is being 
made. 

He said, “Our objectives in Korea 
are very clear, and there should be | 
no misunderstanding about them. 

1. We are trying to stop this act 

of aggression. 

2. We are trying to keep this 
conflict from spreading, to the 
extent that it is in our power 
to do so. 

3. We are trying to restore peace 
and security to the area.” 
Senator Robert A. Taft cautioned 
against overextending our efforts. 
He said, “We can only undertake 
those things within our ability, and, 
after all, we only have six per cent 
of the population of the world, less 
than half the production, and pow- 
erful as we are, great as our pro- 
duction, there is a limit to our ca- 
pacity. There isn’t anything which — 
can destroy this country except go~ 
ing further than we are able to go 

considering our ability.” 

He felt strongly that we ought ta 
devote our prime attention to the 
complete control of the sea and air 

that this 
would be within our financial capac 
ity. He favored a more aggressi 
attitude in China, stating that in hi 
opinion, nothing could lead so muc 
to a third world war as the indefin 
ite continuance of a stalemate “a 
in the Republic of Korea. 

“Citizen Responsibility.” The main 
speaker was Everett N. Dirksen, 






United States Senator from Illinois, 
' who spoke on the subject, “Your 
_ Responsibility in Today’s Emer- 
gency.” 
He likened our responsibility to 
that of Trustees of a great Trust. 
The body of the Trust is America 
with all its traditions. The Trustees 
' are everybody in our own and every 
other generation. The Beneficiaries 
are those who are coming on, some 
of them dying in Korea today, and 
the millions of boys and girls in 
schools and colleges. This great 
Trust of which we are Trustees is 
threatened today by forces from 
within as well as from without. 
What is our duty as Trustees. 


A 
Safe Deposit Box 
assures 
Low Cost Protection 
for 


Your Valuables 


$5 Per Year and Up—Plus Tax 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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1. We must feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility to this thing called 
America, the body of the 
Trust. 

2. We must have the will to pre- 
serve it. 

3. We must be vocal, each in his 
own community. 

4. We must make every sacrifice 
in order that we may do our 
part in transmitting to the 
beneficiaries the greatest trust 
entrusted to any people at any 
time or generation — this 
blessed moral, free minded 
thing called the United States 
of America.” 

This address was followed by a 





Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 


merchandise 


at the 


COoOOb 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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Frank W. Randall, 


panel discussion entitled ‘““What you 
can do through organized effort to 
meet today’s situation.” This was 
participated in by Chamber execu- 
tives and representatives of trade 
organizations. The general import of 
the discussion was the importance 
of organizations collecting and com- 
piling statistics for the information 
of their members. It was empha- 
sized that individuals are limited in 
the amount of information they can 
collect and the value of organized 
effort was stressed as supplementing 
individual effort. 





National Councillor, and President James W. Mann, 
represent the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce at the 39th Annual Meeting 
of the National Chamber. Picture taken in front of the National Chamber 
headquarters. 


Business and Education. The high 
lights of Chamber Policies on Edu-— 
cation were presented by Leonard J. 
Fletcher followed by an address en- 
titled “Education for Freedom First” 
by Dr. Oberholtzer, President of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators.” He said, “Education 
should not be of just any kind. It 
must be of that kind which is appro- 
priate to freedom, to our coopera- 
tion as a people and as a nation. 

Briefly, these are some of the 
faiths to which I think we should 
hold. 


1951 


1. We must have faith in the 
growth potential of boys and 
girls in our country, a faith 
in their educatability, a faith 
that they can develop into the 
type of citizens we Gesire if 
they are given the opportunity 
for an appropriate type of 
education. 

2. We must have faith in our 
capacity for intelligent and 
reasonable action if we have 
access to information and if 
we have freedom to discuss it. 

3. We must have faith in our 
ability to work together effec- 
tively for the common good, 
a faith in our future. 

Business and education 

common stake in freedom.” 


OUR 


have a 


SEARS 
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“Economic Mobilization for Free- 
dom.” “The World Economy,” was 
discussed by Nelson Rockefeller. He 
said in part: The United States has 
six per cent of the population of the 
world. We have seven per cent of 
the land area of the world. Our pro- 
duction is 50 per cent of the manu- 
facturing capacity of the world. So, 
with six per cent of the people we 
produce 50 per cent of the manu- 
factured goods. The other 94 per 
cent produce the other 50. Yet a very 
important fact: we only produce 
33-1/3 per cent of the raw materials 
of the world. Therefore, there is a 
gap between our manufacturing pro- 
duction and our raw material pro- 
duction, and that gap is filled by the 
importation of raw materials. 


GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 


SUR ROH UHR AU MOM Ey Coty AIC Iie 


You can't lose at Sears. In the first place, all Sears merchandise is first quality. 
It is made to the rigid specifications of our own engineers. All Sears items are 
triple-tested in our own modern Laboratory—where merchandise must prove its 
strength or confess its weakness. You would think that all this would be enough— 
but it doesn't satisfy Sears. We say to you in all sincerity and good faith: “If 
anything you ever get from Sears doesn't make good—SEARS WILL!" Sears will 
cheerfully and promptly refund your money, if you don't get complete satisfac- 
tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with ‘Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back." 


OPEN MONDAY and 
THURSDAY NIGHTS 


SEARS 


1815 MASS. AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE TR 6-4010 
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Manganese, chromium, tin, and a 
large part of the uranium come from 
abroad. One-third of our lead and 
aluminum come from abroad, and 
one-quarter of our zinc and copper. 
Of those so-called strategic and crit- 
ical materials that we got from 
abroad, 73 per cent come from the 
so-called underdeveloped areas of the 
world that are outside the iron cur- 
tain. 

Europe, with 350 million people, 
has a standard of living based on 
per capita income, compared to ours, 
as follows: Our per capita income at 
the present time is rubbing at 
$1,450 per person; Europe’s at $475 
per person. 

Let us take a look at the under- 
developed areas including the Latin 
American countries, India, the 
Southeast Asia countries, the Middle 
East, Africa. The standard of living 
there is $80 per person per year. 
That is an average. And in the 
Southeast Asian areas it is down to 
$30. 

Basically there are the problems 
of increased production, the prob- 
lems relating to an expanding world 
economy in which we can carry: for- 
ward not only to meet our defense 
needs but to carry forward with an 
increased standard of living for our 
own people and for the peoples of 
the world. 

It is a great challenge. 

Producing for Defense—Mr. How- 
ell G. Evans, Vice President and Di- 
rector, Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company of Wisconsin said _ in- 
creased production must be our goal 
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—a set up that can be quickly put 
into use in case of all-out war. He 
further stated that orders for over 
23 billion dollars worth of military 
equipment have been placed. Ex- 
penditures now are being made at a 
rate of two billion dollars per month. 

“Inflation, Spending and Taxes” 
was discussed by Paul H. Douglas, 
United States Senator from Illinois. 
He indicated that during the last 2 
months the level of wholesale prices, 
the cost of living and the cost of 
services has stabilized. How long 
this will continue is the question. 

With the increased rate of mili- 
tary expenditures to which we are 
committed building up the Federal 
budget to 71 billion dollars and with 
revenue estimated at about 60 bil- 
lion, we face a deficit of approxi- 
mately 12 billion dollars. 

He indicated possible savings of 
around 4 billion leaving a deficit of 
8 billion which unless we do run a 
deficit with its consequences of in- 
flation, we must raise by increased 
taxes. | 

Luncheon Sessions 

There were six parallel luncheon 
sessions on Tuesday noon. The sub- 
jects were as follows: 

Living Under Price Controls 

Transport Readiness 

Sabotage and Plant Protection 

Explaining Your Business 4 

Finances and Defense 

Mobilization for Agriculture 

Each session was addressed by out- 
standing speakers, experts in the 
fields involved. 

At the session on Sabotage and 


ee es 


BOD 


Plant Protection, Richard M. Nixon, 
United States Senator from Cali- 
fornia gave the main address. He 
said—there is too much of a tend- 
ency to view the present conflict be- 
tween the free world and the Com- 
munists as primarily military in 
character and we forget that they 
have developed very successfully 
methods of coming to power without 
resorting to war. This was followed 
by a formal discussion covering the 
subjects of Espionage and Sabotage. 
Five steps were recommended to- 
ward setting up an effective indus- 
trial defense system. 
1. Alerting top management. 


2. Organizing defense procedures. 

3. Inclusion of a top executive 
committee on Sabotage and 
Espionage. 

4. Establishment of a plant con- 
trol center. 


5. Organizing and training of 
volunteer groups in rescue, 
first aid, radiological monitor- 
ing and other activities. 

At the session on Finances and 

Defense, Harry F. Byrd, United 
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States Senator from Virginia dis- 
cussed Economy in Government. He 
feels that 9 billion dollars could be 
cut from the Federal budget as fol- 
lows: 


Military—$500 million 

Foreign Economy Aid—$3 billion 

Veterans—$500 million 

Domestic—$5 billion 

He said—‘If every government 
agency were cut 15% it would still 
be able to carry out its duties.” 


Stabilization Control and Freedom — 

“When Korea touched off a wave 
of fear-buying last summer, the cost 
of living became a regular fugitive 
from the flood, climbing higher and 
higher—from pinnacle to pinnacle— 
to escape the dangerous waters roll- 
ing underneath. 

So in January, we threw up a dam 
of price and wage controls. And the 
rate of the rise in prices was 
checked. Panicky fear buying was 
stopped. The economy has levelled 
off into better balance.” 


These were the words of Eric 
Johnston, Administrator of Economic 
Stabilization Agency as he discussed 





Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 


Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
38A Brattle Street (Harvard Square), Cambridge, Mass. 
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the need for controls because of in- 
creasing inflationary forces. 

He said we are launched on a two 
year production expansion plan, 
which he calls a two year security 
flow. The blueprints are dovetailing. 
The raw stock is flowing in. The 
machines are warming up. By 
Christmas time defense production 
will be really rolling. By the first 
quarter of next year the rate of na- 
tional income will be thirty-seven 
and a half billion dollars more than 
in the first quarter of this year. 

He indicated that the sooner we 
reach the point where we can toss 
out controls and the sooner his 
Agency can close up shop, the more 
he will rejoice. He wants to write 
controls off the books the minute he 
feels that controls are no longer 
necessary. 

Congress and Controls 

A. Wills Robertson, United States 
Senator from Virginia, discussed this 
subject and said,— 

“T am not unmindful of the fact 
that Russia today has the largest 
land armies of the world, the largest 
air corps and a dangerously large 
fleet of snorkel submarines—I frank- 
ly think that the Russian idealogical 
attack upon the principles of free- 
dom and private enterprise are just 
as great a menace to us as the Rus- 
sian military power. 

My personal belief is that at this 
time Russia does not desire a shoot- 
ing war with us and our allies of the 
Atlantic Pact. I think she prefers to 
apply constant pressure to us and to 
them with the hope that we will 
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either go broke in preparing for a 
war that may never be fought or 
else will subject our industrial sys- 
tem to a type of regimentation 
adopted on the theory that it is a 
temporary but necessary expedient 
to prevent inflation but which will 
be continued until our ability to fur- 
nish to the American people a satis- 
factory standard of living has been 
so strangled that in desperation the 
masses will rise in revolt. 

To stay the hand of the Commu- 
nist aggressor on the battlefield it 
is necessary for us to become physi- 
cally strong and to assist our less 
prosperous allies in doing so. To 
prevent a diversion of some 40-50 
billion dollars a year of production 
capacity from peace time to war 
time production from resulting in 
ruinous inflation, some _ restraints 
upon our normal methods of doing 
business must be imposed. 

The members of our Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee which 
framed the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 are reluctant to impose con- 
trols on our industry except when 
it is clear that defense or war spend-— 
ing prevents a normal functioning 
of the basic law of supply and de- 
mand. 

“In Search of Freedom” was pre- 
sented by Admiral Ben Moreel, 
President and Chairman of the 
Board of the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. We 
appear to be drifting from freedom 
and responsibility to restrictions and 
irresponsibility. We now demand 
that government protect us against 


¥ 
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the results of our own freedom of 
_ choice. We appear to have accepted 
| the theory of group morality of de- 
termining right and wrong by vot- 
ing on it and then accepting the 
majority decisions. It makes one 
wonder what the future holds for a 
nation wherein the people lose their 
faith in individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility for ones own action. 

“T will not undertake to list all 
of the many freedoms we have sur- 
rendered in the United States, the 
restraints against freedom of choice 
that we have voted against our- 
selves, and there are many. 

“A return to freedom 
three steps: 

1. Let us stop the headlong rush 





involves 
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toward more collectivism. 

2. Let us undertake at once an 
orderly demobilization of many 
of the existing powers of cen- 
tralized government. 

38. Of the powers which remain 
in government let us decen- 
tralize as many as possible by 
returning them to state and 
local governments.” 

National Chamber Policies 

The Policy Luncheon is always an 
interesting meeting, reminding one 
of the old fashioned New England 
Town Meeting. 

Recommendations for new policy 
declarations or amendments to pre- 
sent declarations are presented by 
the Policy Committee. 
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There is opportunity for free dis- 
cussion from the floor and all dele- 
gates participate in the final vote as 
to adoption or rejection of any 
recommendations. 


National Chamber Officers-Elect 

Mr. Dechard A. Hulcy was elected 
President of the Chamber succeed- 
ing Mr. Otto A. Seyferth who has 
served so effectively during the past 
year. 


Mr. Hulcy is President of the Lone 
Star Gas Company of Dallas, Texas 
and was recently elected President 
of the American Gas Association. 


He has served on the Chamber’s 
Board of Directors since 1946 and 
was a Vice President the past year. 


It is of interest to us of New Eng- 
land to note that Mr. Herman W. 
Steinkraus of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, a past president of the National 
Chamber, was elected Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and that 
Mr. Richard L. Bowditch, of Boston, 
Mass., was elected Vice President for 
the Northeastern Division. 


“Freedom” 

The concluding address of the 39th. 
Annual Meeting was delivered by 
Dr. Umphrey Lee, President of 
Southern Methodist University. In 
an excellent presentation he sum- 
marized and crystallized much that 
had been said during the meeting 
with reference to the slogan, ‘‘Put 
Freedom First.” He said, “We are 
supreme in military power, we are 
supreme in natural resources, we are 
great in a free tradition. 


“America must be returned to her 
primitive integrity in business, in 
government and in social life. 

“Then, while we may not be able 
to predict the time when the pres- 
ent struggle between freedom and 
slavery will end, we can surely pre- 
dict how it will end—in a victory 
for freedom. 

“There is nothing lacking in this 
country but the knowledge of what 
we want to preserve and the moral 
character to preserve it. 


®@ 
New Night Opening 


OR many years the retail stores 

in Central Square have been 
open Thursday and Saturday eve- 
nings. Corcoran’s new policy is to 
remain open Thursday and Friday 
evenings until 9 o’clock. The store 
will close Saturdays at 5:45 p.m. 
The new Woolworth store and the 
Harvard Bazar also will be open 
Thursday and Friday nights. 


8s 
Moore Elected 


Coleman Moore, Jr., Secretary 

- and Treasurer of the Ne 
England Gas & Electric Association, 
has been elected a Director of West 
ern Union Telegraph Co. He served 
as a Director of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, and was 
Treasurer in 1947-1948. He is a trus- 
tee of the Chamber’s Pension Plan 
Trust. q 
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MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Good Business 


| “sood business” to support the 


current YMCA campaign for 
$300,000 to erect a new gymnasium 
building. 


Why? Well, let’s put it frankly on 
a quid pro quo basis. What will a 
new gymnasium building mean to 
me, or to my company, and to Cam- 
bridge? 

Here’s what it will mean: 

If you are a member of the “Y” 
there will be no more waiting your 
turn; there will be ample room for 
squash, handball, badminton and 
group games. 

On the employee side the issue is 
larger. A recent survey of railroad 
accidents revealed that tracing down 
basic reasons for accidents, it was 


found that domestic upsets—worry 


over what a youngster was doing— 


took the engineer’s mind momentar- 
ily off his job. If a father’s mind is 
free from such worry and he knows 


his youngster is in good company, 


NN aa rE a 





he’ll pay better attention to his 
work. He knows what his boy is do- 
ing in the “Y”. 

Again—if that father has the op- 
portunity himself to enjoy the “Y” 
program of recreation, sports and 
fellowship—taking part in “em- 
ployee nights” “shop nights,” inter- 
company athletic competition, you’ll 
have a better employee. 

Concerning the campaign, the 
plain facts are these. The facilities 
which were adequate for 600 mem- 
bers in 1897 just can’t handle the 
traffic of 2,000 members or a total 


of 10,000 participations of 1951, one 
in 10 in the city’s population. In the 
54-year-old gymnasium, if 10 or 12 
persons are playing basketball or 
volleyball, no other group activity 
is possible for those waiting a turn 
on the floor. While four are using 
the half-size handball court, three 
times that number are ‘on the 
bench.” 

The “Y” has tried to meet this 
situation. Durrell Hall, an assembly 
hall above the present gymnasium, 
was converted from a motion picture 
theater to a center for teen-agers. 
An old basement bowling alley under 
Massachusetts Avenue was changed 
to a locker room and a modern phys- 
iotherapy department. The heating 
and power units were modernized 
for efficiency and economy and to 
carry additional loads. The swim- 
ming pool was equipped with. a mod- 
ern filtration system to carry a daily 
load of 400 to 500. 

But even with these improvements 
the facilities of the Association still 
cannot meet the needs; in fact, it is 
reaching only 5% of the 12,000 boy 
population of Cambridge. 

With the present inadequate and 
congested facilities, the “Y” cannot 
efficiently promote group activities 
for grade school and high school age 
boys, and young adults. Neither can 
it accommodate teams or league ac- 
tivities for business employees or 
Foremen’s Clubs in this great indus- 
trial center. Church clubs and other 
community organizations which are 
repeatedly asking for accommoda- 
tions in which to conduct “league” 
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and “team” cannot be 
served. 

The present gymnasium is unques- 
tionably inadequate. It is not regu- 
lation size for basketball, volleyball, 
badminton and other games, and no 


space is available for spectators. 


programs, 


The directors and staff are posi- 
tive that with the new gymnasium 
building and space adjustments in 
the present  building—reclaiming 
“lost space’—the Cambridge ‘“Y” 
will have a plant in which to set up 
—in addition to its regular activi- 
ties—industrial employee programs 
of great benefit to both employers 
and employees; and likewise for 
Church and Community groups, 
thereby serving an increased num- 
ber of men, and three times the pres- 
ent number of grade school and high 
school age boys. 


They are convinced that the 
uniqueness of this campaign lies in 
the fact that this new gymnasium 
building will provide sufficient rev- 
enue to more than cover the in- 
creased operating costs. 

The campaign has the endorse- 
ment of the leading business men of 
Cambridge and the approval of the 
Cambridge Community Federation 
and the United Community Services 
of Boston. This is the first time in 
42 years that the “Y” has appealed 
to the citizens of Cambridge for cap- 
ital building funds. 

The $300,000 is sought to cover 
the cost of the new building, neces- 
sary adjustments in the _ present 
building and other related expenses. 
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This total, the directors are con- 
vinced, will also enable the “Y” to 
extend the outreach of its commun- 
ity and industrial program immeas- 
urably in its aim to develop Chris- — 
tian personality and build a better 
community. 


Meet New Members 


HE Three Brothers was origin- 

ally started by Antonio A. 
Cammarata in 1918 at 2 Boylston 
Street, Harvard Square. They also 
operate two other shops—one locat- 
ed at 888 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Arlington, and a new modern shop 
which opened May Ist at 1644 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 
This is the location of the main 
office. This ultra-modern shop feat- 
ures new luggage, luggage and zip- 
per repairs, and a complete shoe 
service. The shops are named after 
Mr. Cammarata’s three sons. Our 
contact member is Joseph G. Cam- 
marata. 


The Cigarette Service Co., Inc. 
was founded in December 1933 with 
Alfred Sharenow as President and 
General Manager. It’s business is 
selling cigarettes and other mer- 
chandise through vending machines. 
It is now serving approximately tw 
thousand accounts within the com- 
monwealth. 















The company made its home in 
Mecford for the past seventeen 
years. Lack of space caused the pur 
chase of their present premises—179 ~ 
Sidney Street, Cambridge. Our con- 
tact member is Alfred Sharenow. 
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Building Permits 
UILDING permits for new con- 


struction in Cambridge issued 
in April, totaled $3,009,750. Of this 
amount, $2,966,000 was for the 200 
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LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY — cambridge Plant, 164 Rit rad 


family units to be built for the Cam- 
bridge Housing Authority on Rindge 
Avenue. Building permits for the 
first four months of 1951 now total 
$6,642,190. 
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Right portion of head table at final Speakers’ Luncheon, showing other 
members of the Membership Club. Left to right: Chairman Arthur G. 
MacKenzie, MacKenzie Motor Sales, Inc.; Alfred M. Keeler, Harvard Trust 
Company; William H. Coss, Personal Finance Company; Clifford G. Sted- 
man, Metropolitan Coal Company; Albert F. Hawkes, Robert Fawcett & 
Son Co., Inc.; E. Wallace Pyne, Cambridge accountant; Warren Carstensen, 
Carstein Coal Company; and Samuel H. Zitter, Platt Contracting Co., Inc. 


Factory Trucks 
Electric Hoists 
Motors 
Materiel Handling 
Equipment 
OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
Main and Portland Sts. 


TR owbridge 6-7540 es SU-AMous 
SINCE 189 
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Portion of head table at final Speakers’ Meeting of the season. Head 
table guests were members of this year’s Membership Club. Left to right: 
John H. Dyer, Storer, Damon & Lund; John D. Kobrock, Chapin Medical 
Supply Co.; A. Warren Hanson, Dudley & Borland; R. Parker Dudley, 
Dudley & Borland; and John F. Couming, New England Tel. & Tel. Co., all 
members of the Club. Next to Mr. Couming, left to right: Edward M. 
Martin, Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the Boston American; Albert 
O. Wilson, Chamber Vice President, and Chairman of the Speakers’ Com- 
mittee; Austen Lake, famous sports writer, commentator, and war cor- 
respondent; James W. Mann, President of the Chamber. Club members, 
Benjamin P. Wild, Timothy W. Good, Jr., and Ben Carrier were not present 
when the picture was taken. A near-capacity crowd of Chamber members 
and guests in the ballroom of the Hotel Commander, heard Austen Lake 
assail the Marshall Plan as a “spendthrift program in which American 
billions are being poured down the European drain—for the most part, 
uselessly.” 

As Mr. Lake’s fine address was given without copy or notes, the follow- 
ing is taken from the story which appeared in the Cambridge Edition of 
the Boston American: 


(See next page) 
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“Lake” 


Lake began his address by saying 
that “this is a wonderful couniry 
it is wonderful to think of it being 
able to survive the blunders and mis- 
handling to which it is subjected and 
remain as rugged as it is.” 





Characterizing current American 
policy in Europe as being “confusion 
compounded upon confusion,” he 


added that there are some who say 


that “the only explanation is that 
there are so many Reds and leftists 
in our government trying to exhaust 
this nation’s resources so that it will 
ultimately fall to the ideologies 
which they represent. 


“While I don’t subscribe to 
that theory,” he continued, “I 
am firmly convinced that it is 
not a third world war, but a 
fourth which we have to fear 
since we are handicapped by the 
policies of public officials who 
cannot see the dreadful possibil- 
ities of the future.” 


Drawing upon his own observa- 
tions as a member of the AEF in 
World War I, a war correspondent 
in World War II and a veteran of 
16 other European trips, during 
which he gave close scrutiny to the 
problems, politics and policies of 
those nations he visited, he cited the 
inherent militarism of Germany as 
being a threat to world peace. 


“In Germany,” he pointed out, 
‘“‘we have released the war crim- 
inals and the munitions kings, 
and, it might be added, the Ger- 
man general staff never dies. 


Today you read of the reactiva- 
tion of Nazi-like organizations 
in Germany. Rest assured that if 
this nation were to become in- 
volved in a third world war, 
Germany would jump at us at 
the opportune moment when 
this nation’s resources became 
exhausted. 


“To the European way of 
thinking, specifically the Ger- 
man way of thinking, there has 
been no world war. There have 
been wars, but with breathing 
spaces in between in which the 
contending parties could reccup 
physically, economically and 
spiritually. The German atti- 
tude, despite their previous de- 
feats, is that they only have to 
win once. 


“The United States teday is 
gambling against the greatest 
odds in history. No bookmaker 
would take the bet. This nation 
must win each and every war 
in which it becomes engaged 
consecutively or it and its way 
of life is doomed.” 


Commenting on the attempted in- 
troduction of the democratic way of 
life in Germany, Lake cited instances 
of the resentment with which the 
natives regard the program and em- 
phasized that the German people 
have one phobia, ‘a compelling de- 
sire for strong military or political 
leadership. They go for it as a 
Crunkard goes for his bottle and 
Germany might well be called the 
dipsomaniac of Europe. 


‘ob 


“Lake” 
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“The state-regimented mind,” 
he added, “is a thing to beware 
of, for under its influence the 
politicians become the masters 
rather than the servants of the 
people. Under it there is neither 
physical nor spiritual freedom 
and duty takes the place of hu- 
manity.” 

Warning that there are just as 
many militarists in Germany to- 
day as there ever were, Lake re- 
called that when, as a war corre- 
spondent with Gen. George Patton’s 
Third Army, he entered a small 
German town which was being evac- 
uated by the victorious army, he 
heard an elderly woman remark, 
“Now Germans know what war is.” 





A MOST PLEASING 
ASSORTMENT 








Made by 


Lovell x Covel 


Cambridge, Mass. 


“Unfortunately,” he added, 
“that is not true. As a German 
professor explained to me, a 
horse needs a driver, a dog 
needs a master, an ox needs a 
driver and a German needs a 
leader. As soon as the time is 
ripe and a strong leader comes 
along, Germany will follow him. 
The German is accustomed to 
taking orders. He understands 
them and obeys them, but he 
must have someone to give them 
to him.” 

Touching upon relations with Rus- 
sia, Lake cited a conversation he 
had with a Red army officer in the 
Russian sector of Berlin during 
which the Communist expressed sur- 


STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 





Theodore L. Storer 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 


18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 
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prise at the quality of American 
food, clothing and equipment and 
confessed that the only American 
movie he had ever seen was Walt 
Disney’s “‘Bambi.” 
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“The second sight was one 
which leads me to believe that 
Gen. MacArthur was correct 
when he asserted that Russia 
is not prepared for war. It was 


MAY 


“Amazed at my telling him 
that there was little difference 
in the quality of the uniforms 
of our privates and generals and 
that both ate the same quality 
food and smoked the same brand 
of cigarettes,” Lake stated, “‘the 
Russian, like all I met, had an 
almost insatiable curiosity about 
America and Americans. 


“Although he said that he 
had never heard an American 
radio broadcast, he asked me if 
it was true that American work- 
men drove their own automo- 
biles and owned their own 
homes. However, he also had 
been subjected to Kremlin prop- 
aganda and questioned me as to 
our political prisons, persecution 
of Negroes and political purges. 


“While in the Russian zone, 
I saw two amazing sights. The 
first, at which I was warned by 
my interpreter not to laugh, 
was the sight of the wives and 
sweethearts of the Russian 
troops going abroad in night- 
gowns. As it was explained to 
me, they had never seen any- 
thing so lavish before coming to 
Berlin, and, when told they were 
nightgowns, understood them to 
be evening gowns since they 
couldn’t imagine any one sleep- 
ing in anything that luxurious. 


the sight of a Russian truck 

convoy going’ down a boulevard. 

All of the trucks were chained 

together with only the front 

truck’s engine running. 

“IT was told that it was neces- 
sary to conserve parts since sup- 
plies were limited and, more- 
over, that there were not suffi- 
cient trained mechanics to ser- 
vice the vehicles nor was there 
sufficient petroleum available to 
keep them all in fuel.” 

Charging that ‘America’s gift 
billions are being diffused to Euro- 
pean black markets” and decrying 
the destruction of “‘acres and acres 
of American planes, jeeps, tanks 
and guns following World War II.” 
Lake told members of the Chamber 
that it is “the responsibility of or- 
ganizations such as yours to correct 
conditions. 


“When you find some policy 
that doesn’t stand the test of 
your logic,” he urged them, 
“don’t just sit and shake your 
head in despair — telegraph, 
write or telephone your repre- 
sentatives in Washington. They 
are as confused as anybody and 
need your concerted direction. 
Only by hollering your heads 
off and letting them know your 
opinions can you expect your 
representatives to follow your 
wishes.” 
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81 New Members 

HE Membership Club has done it 

again. No fanfare, no member- 
ship drive, but a consistant effort 
on the part of club members has 
resulted in 81 new members being 
added to the Chamber roster. It is 
the work of these men that has en- 
abled the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce to remain one of the few 
such organizations that has not in- 
creased its dues. 


The fifth and final meeting was a 
joyous occasion. At the first meet- 
ing in January, there was some 
doubt about setting a quota of 50 


_as club efforts in the past few years 


(over 500 new members) have made 
it more difficult to find desirable com- 
panies for membership. Some club 
members wanted the quota of 100, 
but it was agreed that 75 new mem- 
bers would be a good showing. The 
final total may exceed 90, when ap- 
plications waiting for home office 
signatures are returned. Of the 17 
members who started in January, 
16 attained quota and were present 
at the final banquet on May 15. 


Through the generosity of Better 
Homes Club Plan, Inc., New Eng- 
land Confectionery Co., Lovell & 
Covel, Brigham’s, Inc., James O. 
Welch Co., Daggett Chocolate Co., 
The Carter’s Ink Co., Edwin R. Sage, 
Inc., Flash Chemical Company, 
Squirrel Brand Co., Chapin Medical 
Supply Co., Tru-Ade Bottling Co., 
John E. Cain Company, Federal 
Liquors, Ltd., F. B. Hubley & Com- 
pany, The Harvard Cooperative So- 
ciety, Lever Brothers Co., Univer- 
sity Theatre, and President Mann 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., these men 
who served the Chamber were hand-: 
somely rewarded. “Al” Keeler, Vice 
President of the Harvard Trust 
Company, won first prize for mem- 
berships obtained for the fourth con- 
secutive year. His four-year record 
is 104 memberships. Each member 
received a leather-covered ash re- 
ceiver, suitably inscribed with gold 
lettering. 

“Mac’s” final statement to the 
club was typical of the spirit in the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 

“Fellows,” he said, “this work we 
have been doing during the years is 
not the result of the work of any 
one man. We, in the club, have 
shared equally in the effort to ob- 
tain new members, which could not 
be secured unless we had a great 
Chamber of Commerce to sell. The 
Chamber is great because of its 
membership support, both financially 
and in personal service. The coop- 
eration of its officers, directors, com- 
mittees, and office staff helps make 
the team work possible. We all have 
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the same objective—to make Cam- presented Chairman MacKenzie with 
bridge a great city.” a leather travelling case, and had 

President Mann, after expressing the following poem, sent in by a 
the appreciation of the Chamber, Chamber member, read to Arthur. 


It was many and many a year ago 

(But really not so many) 

In a city by the sea 

That a hero was born, whom you all know 
By the name—but that we shall see. 

And this hero he lived, with no other thought, 
Than to drive, and drive others, by gee! 


I was a child, and he was a child, 

In this city by the sea 

But we loved with a love that was more than love 
Our hero, our city and me. 


For no cause that is right, need fear for its life 
If our hero enlisted can be. 

And enlisted he can, if there’s call for a man 
Of energy abounding and free. 


No need is ignored, its cause is assured 

If its case is, espoused by him. 

For its plea will be pled, til a stone’s blood runs red 
And dollars collected with vim. 


Long may it wave, as bright as it’s brave 

Our hero’s banner cheery. 

His wheels may they turn, and gasoline burn, 
His cash register always chime merry. 


Bright as the ties he breezily flies, 

A token as bright as his frenzy 

To help all mankind, his faith never dies, 
Ford dealer—our hero—MacKenzie. 


J. H. McCMANUS RETIRES 


John H. McManus, for many years Genera 


plants in the New England area, and a present 
Chamber Director, has retired. He has bee 
succeeded by Herbert W. Tenney, a native 0 
Malden, who has been a member of the Swi 
executive office staff in Chicago. Mr. Tenney 
will become our new contact member. The Di- 

’ rectors of the Chamber will elect a new Direc- 
tor to succeed Mr. McManus until the ne 
regular election is held. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The April 27, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries covering the period from mid-March to mid-April, 1951 states: 


The combined index for April, 1951, remained the same as that for 
March, as average food prices declined about 0.8%, which decline was en- 
tirely offset by a fractional increase in clothing, a 0.2% rise in rents and 
0.6% in the sundries section. The combined index number of 170.1 was 8.2% 
above that of one year ago; 1.8% over that of January, 1951, and 72.0% 
over January, 1941. 

FOOD—Changes in the food section of the index were as follows: 
Meats declined about 0.1% as lower average prices were noted in liver, 
veal, pork chops and bacon. Chuck roast rose 1.2%; hamburger 1.8% and 
lamb 1.3% with slight fractional advances noted in the remaining meat 
items. Poultry rose 0.8%; fish dropped 2.3%; eggs declined 2.3% and fresh 
fruits and vegetables 3.0%. Increases were found in canned fruits and 
vegetables of 5.5%; beverages 2.1% as coffee prices took another jump; 
fats and oils 1.2%. No changes occurred in the sugar and sweets or dairy 
products section. 

CLOTHING—tThe clothing index moved forward fractionally as higher 
prices were noted in a few men’s clothing items. 

SHELTER—tThis section of the index continued its moderate monthly 
rise, increasing about 0.2%. 

FUEL & LIGHT—No change was noted in this section. 

SUNDRIES—The sundries section rose 0.6% as higher prices for auto- 
mobiles, tires, tubes and hospital fees were noted since the last periodic 
survey of these items. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—19385-19389—100 
% Increase 


Mar. 1951 

Jan. 1941 Apr. 1950 Apr. 1951 Apr. 1951 
0 a 86.2 177.8 200.5 0.3* 
OS 101.1 178.5 190.6 0.05 
OO Gey 120.8 123.9 (Ee 
Paer @ Light............ 112.8 169.0 178.4 0.0 
ee 107.2 142.4 149.6 0.6 
Td 98.9 157.2 170.1 0.0 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—=$1.00 
April, 1951—$.5879 
*Indicates Decrease 

99 First Street KI 7-0010 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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Fred H. Nickels, vice president-treasurer, 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels advertising firm, and 
author of the nation wide “Do You. Know 
That” series of transit ads, has been appointed 
vice-chairman and public relations chairman 
of the 1952 Cambridge Red Feather drive an- 
nounced Chauncey Steele, Jr., campaign leader. 

Known nationally in the field of public rela- 
tions and advertising, Nickels is no stranger 
to Community Fund volunteer work. Last year, 
the former president of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was campaign chairman of 
the Belmont Red Feather drive. 

In his dual role, Nickels will bring forth a 
wealth of public relations know-how and en- 
ergy. Although. he is one of the most sought 
after community public relations chairmen, 
Nickels finds time to help all causes despite 
his heavy schedule. 

President of the Belmont Community Fund, Nickels is public relations 
chairman, Cambridge Red Cross Chapter and the Cambridge YMCA’s capital 
funds drive. 

A graduate of University of Michigan, Nickels is married and has two 
children, Susanah and Robert. Mrs. Nickels is past president, Florence 
Crittenton League. 
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Career Days 


RAGE. 25 


Cambridge Career Conferences 


By HENRY O. DELANEY and EDMOND J. MURPHY 
Vocational and Placement Counselors 
Cambridge School Department 


HIS year the Cambridge School 

Department sponsored its Third 
Annual Career Conference at both 
high schools. 

Employing the same procedures 
and techniques as outlined in the 
April 1950 issue of The Magazine 
of Cambridge, these Career Days 
were opened with a general assem- 
bly of seniors, juniors, and _ post 
graduates. 

Participating in these three gen- 
eral assemblies were Mayor Michael 
J. Neville (1949) and Mayor Ed- 
ward A. Crane (1950 and 1951), 
Superintendent of Schools John M. 
Tobin, Headmaster Timothy F. 
Downey (C. H. L. S.), Headmaster 
John W. Wood (1949-1950) and Act- 
ing Headmaster Francis T. McCabe 
(1951) of Rindge, with Doctor J. 
Wendell Yeo, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Guidance at Boston 
University School of Education and 
Mr. Roland R. Darling, Public Re- 


lations Director of Northeastern 
University appearing as_ keynote 
speakers. 


As keynote speakers, both Dr. Yeo 
and Mr. Darling stressed the need 
for inventory of personal assets, an 
examination into the training the 
students are receiving in terms of 
the future and finally strict adher- 
ence to the every day tasks confront- 
ing them. 


It is interesting to note that in 
the Foreword of the 1951 Career 
Day program, Superintendent of 
Schools John M. Tobin stated, ‘It 
is essential that students should 
know and face realities regarding 
their own abilities, interests, per- 
sonal assets, and individual pros- 
pects.” 


At the Occupational Conference 
held in the evening at Cambridge 
High and Latin School in 1949, 600 
students and parents heard twenty 
speakers cover careers based on a 
questionnaire brought to the parents 
by the pupils for home discussion. 
At Rindge, 450 pupils and parents 
were introduced to the various in- 
dustrial and professional fields of 
endeavor by twelve speakers. In 
order that all of the senior, junior, 
and post graduate students would 
hear about selected careers in 1950, 
the Career Conference was held dur- 
ing the school day with 54 speakers 
at C. H. L. S. and 42 at Rindge. To 
make for still broader occupational 
areas, such a field as science was 
broken down into Careers in Biol- 
ogy, Careers in Physics, Careers in 
Chemistry and Research Occupa- 
tions in 1951. In this way the stu- 
dents had a chance to listen to the 
four careers mentioned during four 
distinct discussion periods of 45 
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minutes instead of hearing only one 
field of endeavor indicating that the 
widest possible range of occupations 
was in effect. There were 64 speakcrs 
at C. H. Ll. S. and, 45 speakers at 
Rindge in the all day program. 

It is interesting to note that in 
1949, when parents and pupils de- 
cided on the occupations they wished 
to hear about, no one in either school 
was interested in any of the armed 
services cr civil service positions 
such as policeman, fireman, and post 
office worker. However in 1950 and 
1951, the trend changed (see chart 
below) when occupations were listed 
and given to the students for selec- 
tion. 


Occupation 


Army (Boys) 
Navy (Boys) 
Marines (Boys) 
Coast Guard (Boys) 
Army (Girls) 
Navy (Girls) 
Marines (Girls) 
Accounting 
Airi line Hostesse. case, oe 
Engineering 
General Office 
Journalism 
Law 
Medicine 
Nursing 
Retailing 
Secretarial 
Sozial Service 
Teachin 
Telephone Operator 
lireman 

Policeman 
Post Offices Worker. cue tees: 
MI Ode]IN ey salicucevccclisc eae tagarecneas 
Tool and Die Making........... Bateiesicracsys 
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eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


PRO ORHeR HEHEHE EEE HEE EEE HEHEHE eee 
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ERE HEE E HEHEHE HHO HEHE EEE EEE HEEEEEe 
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SERRE EEE EEE HEHE EHO O HEHE EEE HH EH EEE EEE Eee 


SOOO EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE EET EE Eee eEEEEEEeee 


POOR PHO OHHH Hee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


SOOO e eH HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE Ee 


SOR e Hemet weet ewe eeeeee 


Pore eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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It is also interesting to note that 
there was practically no demand for 
information on Chiropody, Osteop- | 
athy, Dentistry, Florist Business, — 
Restaurant Work, Plumbing, Foun- 
dry Work, and Apprentice Training. 

The reactions of students, teachers 
and speakers were highly enthusi- 
astic and complimentary. 

The speakers were favorably im- 
pressed by the alertness of their 
student groups and were highly 
pleased that they had _ intelligent 
questions to ask, even though at 
times the variety of the questions 
startled them. 

The students themselves enjoyed 
the experiences greatly and were 


1949 1950 1951 
0 61 128 
0 84 153 
0 63 82 
0 5 10 
0 15 64 
0 15 8 
0 26 71 
53 165 90 
65 192 172 
48 104 79 
112 291 341 
33 186 146 
21 63 42 
17 91 67 
52 105 78 
31 85 111 
108 253 121 
63 127 AT 
18 90 69 
61 230 190 
Dot 84 33 
0 127 101 
0 59 25 
0 157 166 | 
0 46 2 
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very appreciative of the information 
that they received. 

It is only fair, however, to point 
out that much of the enthusiasm 


generated in the students was due 


primarily to the spirited presenta- 
tions of the consultants. All of them 
seemed to approach their subject 
matter with a freshness that ap- 
pealed strongly to the youngsters 
who are at an impressionable age. 

Another comment that should be 
cited is one made by Mayor Crane 
at Latin School. In expressing his 
approval of the conferences, he re- 
marked that several prominent mem- 
bers of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, who had acted as Career 
Day Consultants had stated that 
these had been the happiest days of 
their lives. 

In conclusion, the writers wish to 
state that whatever success these 
conferences have achieved to date 
(and it would appear that the gains 
have been many) is due mainly to 
the whole-hearted cooperation which 
has been given to these programs by 
our Cambridge business and _pro- 


In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


EMF 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. 


AND 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


fessional leaders, by the heads of 
our city government, and by the 
members of our own school depart- 
ment. 


Merger 


HE voting members of the Cam- 

bridge Community Federation 
and the Cambridge Community 
Council, at a joint meeting, voted to 
merge their organizations and name 
the new agency Cambridge Com- 
munity Services. 

In speaking of the move which 
brings together the Federation (in- 
corporated 1937) and the Council 
(organized 1934), Harding U. 
Greene, chairman of the joint mer- 
ger committee said, “The new or- 
ganization will assume both the 
functions of the Federation and 
Council. The Federation conducts 
the annual Red Feather campaign 
while the Council had been respons- 
ible for the coordination and the 
planning of agency programs.” 

The membership of the new or- 
ganization will consist of both volun- 
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tary and tax-supported health and 
social welfare agencies and also 
civic organizations and individuals 
interested in the community better- 
ment. 


The purpose of the organization, 
according to the by-laws, is to “pro- 
mote social welfare by encouraging 
cooperation and community planning 
among the citizens of Cambridge 
and among its civic, health, recrea- 
tional and welfare agencies and de- 
partments of government.” 


According to Ralph E. Wales, past 
president Community Council, and 
member of the joint committee, there 
will be many new advantages in the 
merger. 


“One of the improvements,” said 
Wales, “will be that the new organ- 
ization will remove the apparent 
confusion on the part of some of the 
public as to the nature and scope of 
the two organizations and their re- 
sponsibilities. The merger will give 
added advantage of utilizing more 
fully the special technical or other 
abilities of volunteer personnel. It 
will provide a larger reservoir of 
talents and skills in behalf of com- 
munity improvements.” 

The first meeting of the new 
agency will be held shortly for the 
purpose of electing officers and the 
formation of committees. 

The member Red Feather agencies 
are: The Avon Home; Cambridge 
Art Center for Children, Inc.; Cam- 
bridge Camping Association; Cam- 
bridge Community Center; Cam- 
bridge Boy Seout Council; Cam- 


bridge Girl Scouts; Cambridge 
Homes for Aged People; Cambridge 
Neighborhood House, Inc.; Cam- 
bri¢ge Tuberculosis & Health Asso- 
ciation; Cambridge Visiting Nursing 
Association; Cambridge YMCA; 
Cambridge YWCA; Catholic Charit- 
able Bureau; Christ Child Society; 
East End Union; Family Society of 
Cambridge; Margaret Fuller House, 
Inc.; Mount Auburn Hospital; Pros- 
pect Union Association, and Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Other member agencies’ are: 
American Red Cross, Cambridge 
Chapter; American Veterans Com- 
mittee, Cambridge Chapter; Cam- 
bridge Center for Adult Education; 
Cambridge City Hospital; Cambridge 
Civic Unity Committee; Department 
of Education; Cambridge Depart- 
ment of Public Health; Cambridge 
Department of Public Welfare; Cam- | 
bridge Department of Recreation 
Cambridge Department of Veterans’ 
Benefits; Cambridge District Third 
Middlesex Court; Cambridge Police 
Department; Cambridge Teachers’ 
Club; Constitution Lodge, B’Nai 
B’Rith; Holy Ghost Hospital; The 
Paine Fund; Rotary Club of Cam-— 
bridge; Salvation Army and Zonta 
Club of Cambridge. ' 

Members of the joint merger com-— ‘ 
mittee were Harding U. Greene, 
chairman; Robert R. Duncan, Autinall 
Fiore, M.D., Mrs. James G. King,” 
Marcus Morton, H. LeBaron Samp- — 
son, A. John Serino, John J. Shee- — 
han, Alan Steinert, Fred F. Stock- 
well, George A. Macomber and Ralph — 
H. Wales, ex-officio. 
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JUNE, 1951 


1951 TAX RATE 


HE following information was 

sent to the Cambridge City 
Council by City Manager, John B. 
Atkinson. 

The Cambridge tax rate for 1951 
has been approved by Commissioner 
Henry F. Long at $42.90, an increase 
of $3.20 above 1950. 

In approving this tax rate Com- 
missioner Long has authorized an 
estimate of additional income 
amounting to $491,000.00, which is 
approximately the same amount that 
had been eliminated from _ the 
“Cherry Sheet” of 1951 in compari- 
son with the “Cherry Sheet” of 
1950. In doing this he permitted the 
use of only $199,000.00 from the Ex-. 
cess and Deficiency Account, despite 
the fact that the City Council had 
authorized a sum not to exceed 
$260,000.00. 

This increase of $3.20 in the tax 


rate is substantial, but it still leaves 
Cambridge as the only city in the 
Commonwealth which has a lower 
tax rate this year than it had in 
1941. Despite the fact there has been 
a tremendous inflation in the past 
ten years, as is evidenced by the 
fact the average employee’s wage 
has been increased over 70%, we 
have managed to keep our tax rate 
lower than before the _ inflation 
started. 

The wage increases for employees 
of $951,000.00 have an equivalent in 
the tax rate of $4.53. The total in- 
creased operation of the School De- 
partment alone has a tax rate equiv- 
alent of $1.95 per $1,000 valuation. 
Thus it can be readily seen that had 
it not been for the increased wages 
granted to City Employees this year 
the City might actually have had a 
decrease in the tax rate, because we 
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had actually an increase in income. 
This same situation, however, ap- 
plies to all our neighboring cities 
and towns. We find that their tax 
rates have increased from 1941 to 
1951 as follows: Arlington $19.40; 
Belmont $10.60; Boston $23.20; 
Brookline $16.40; Newton $10.40; 
Somerville $13.70; Watertown $8.00. 
Cambridge, however, during the 
same time has decreased its tax rate 
so that the 1951 tax rate is $3.00 
less than the 1941 tax rate. 

The Assessors inform me that the 
total valuation will be approximately 
$213,800,000.00. This represents a 
net increase of $4,000,000.00, or a 
general increase of approximately 
$6,000,000.00—the difference of $2,- 
000,000.00 being the acquisition by 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy of Lever House and of tho 
Riverside Apartment Hotel. While 
these show a reduction of $2,000,- 
000.00 in the assessed value, they 
will not represent a loss to the 
City, because the City will collect 
approximately $85,000.00 in lieu of 
taxes for the year 1951, according 
to a voluntary offer by Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The 
1950 gross increases are due to the 
following: 


1. New Construction 
2. Personal Property increase of 


Cambridge Electric Light Co. 


Cambridge Gas Co. 
Cambridge Steam Corp. 


mo 


General Alterations 


Estimated City-wide Personal Property increase 
Revisions upward on certain land values 


The $2,200,000.00 of new construc- 
tion this year is only the amount 
which is assessable. In addition to 
this there was approximately $2,- 
130,000.00 of new construction which — 
is not taxable, because most of it is 
for educational institutions. Despite 
the fact this is tax exempt, the total 
increase of taxable property is most 
satisfactory. Much of this new con- 
struction has been attracted to Cam- 
bridge by our low tax rate. It is most 
important that we make every effort 
to keep this tax rate as low as pos- 
sible in order to continue to attract 
industry. $31,000,000 of new build- 
ings have been built since World 
War II. 

I am furnishing herewith the tax 
rates for 1941 and 1951 of other 
Massachusetts cities and of the 
larger towns adjoining Cambridge. 
In some instances cities have not 
set their tax rates. In such instances 
we are furnishing the only figures 
available, namely those of 1950. 


Towns "Al 51 
Arlington 34.70 54.20 
Belmont 27.40 38.00 
Brookline 22.50 38.90 
Watertown 34.60 42.60 

$2,200,000.00 
$1,300,000.00 


350,000.00 


Increases where sales indicated assessments too low 
Increases where store rentals were increased : 
Increases on income-producing parking lots, approximately $2,150,000.00 
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TAX RATES OF MASSACHUSETTS CITIES 1941-1950-1951 





Latest Reported 
Change from 1941 

City 1941 1950 1951 (6-15-51) 
Attleboro $34.20 $41.00 $41.00 -- $ 6.80 
Beverly 37.20 48.60 58.00 _ 20.80 
Boston 39.60 63.00 62.80 + 23.20 
Brockton 39.60 53.80 53.80 + 14.20 
CAMBRIDGE 46.30 39.70 42.90 — 3.40 
Chelsea 49.80 62.00 +. 12.20* 
Chicopee 40.00 43.00 49.00 — 9.00 
Everett 35.40 43.80 + 8.40* 
Fall River 42.40 49.80 + (:40* 
Fitchburg 38.00 48.60 54.80 + 16.80 
Gardner 29.20 40.00 39.00 _ 9.80 
Gloucester 35.20 50.60 52.00 + 16.80 
Haverhill 40.00 51.20 -- 11-20% 
Holyoke 30.30 37.50 40.00 ~~ 9.70 
Lawrence 39.80 47.80 47.60 + 7.80 
Leominster 40.00 49.00 49.00 — 9.00 
Lowell 43.00 55.80 + 12.80* 
Lynn 34.40 54.00 56.80 + 22.40 
Malden 40.60 47.80 51.60 + 11.00 
Marlborough 38.50 45.80 47.60 + 9.10 
Medford 41.00 51.80 + 10.80* 
Melrose 31.60 42.00 46.00 +. 14.40 
New Bedford 46.80 48.00 52.00 + 5.20 
Newburyport 44.4() 56.40 bi 12.00* 
Newton 28.00 36.00 38.40 _- 10.40 
North Adams 38.00 57.00 45.00 -~ 7.00 
Northampton 31.00 43.20 44.00 + 13.00 
Peabody 39.80 52.00 + 12.20* 
Pittsfield 35.20 37.80 39.60 + 4.40 
Quincy 31.20 45.20 46.80 - 15.60 
Revere 47.40 57.00 -- 9.60* 
Salem 33.50 56.00 54.50 + 21.00 
Somerville 39.90 54.90 53.60 —- 13.70 
Springfield 34.50 45.00 “+ 10.50* 
Taunton 41.00 47.20 49.20 a 8.20 
Waltham 36.00 46.00 43.60 at. 7.60 
Westfield 35.00 47.50 _- 12.50* 
Woburn 35.40 41.80 — 6.40* 
Worcester 37.60 48.80 48.40 + 10.80 
* 1951 tax rate not yet established. Increase shown is as of 1950. 
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Exterior view of the new F. W. Woolworth Co. building in Central Square, 
Cambridge. The new building houses one of the largest single floor Variety 
Stores in the East—with all the very latest and most modern display fix- 
tures—as well as latest improvements for safety, health and comfort of 
both customers and employees. Incidentally, Woolworth has been in business 
in Central Square approximately 50 years. 

Upper floors house the New England District Office including Personnel 
—Sales Promotion—Buying—Traffic—Accounting—Real Estate—Construc- 
tion. 
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View of cafeteria for company personnel in the new F. W. Woolworth Co. 
building at 639-641 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. Construction was 
done by local contractors and sub-contractors. This modern, air-conditioned 
building is a real asset to Cambridge. We welcome the New England Dis- 
trict office and their personnel to Cambridge. Mr. C. B. Trethaway is the 
Manager; G. S. Stubbs, Asst. District Manager; B. J. Murphy, Manager of 
the Central Square store; and L. F. Farmer, Manager of the Brattle Square 
store. 
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Companies Cooperate 

N a communication sent May 28 

to the Cambridge City Council, 
City Manager, Col. John B. Atkin- 
son, acknowledged the fine coopera- 
tion given by Cambridge companies 
in the recent corporation earnings 
survey. Quoting from his message, 
he said: 

“In the ‘Cherry Sheet’ which the 
Commissioner of Corporations and 
Taxation forwarded me there was 
an indicated decrease of approxi- 
mately $487,000.00 on Income and 
Corporation Taxes, and a decrease 
of approximately $17,000.00 in Gas 
and Electric Franchise Tax. 

“In questioning the Commissioner 
on this very substantial decrease he 
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stated this was because of an an- 
ticipated decrease in the taxes to be 
paid by individuals and corporations 
in 1951 for earnings in 1950. How- 
ever, I was reluctant to accept this 
explanation, and, with the assistance 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce, I made a survey of approxi- 
mately one hundred firms in the city, 
both corporations and_ privately 
owned companies. In this survey I 
asked them to indicate to me the 
percentage of increase or decrease 
of the amount of taxes they would 
pay for the year 1951 as compared 
with the year 1950. At the same time 
the financial columns in the news- 
papers were daily publishing the in- 
creased earnings of companies for 
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1951 


1950 in comparison with their 1949 
earnings. I had a remarkable coop- 
eration from the various companies. 
It is interesting to note that the 
average increase in taxes paid to the 
State was well above 45%, which 
meant that their earnings for 1950 
were substantially higher than they 
were in 1949 and therefore a greater 
disbursement was in order to comply 
with the State law. 

“This matter was brought to the 
attention of the Commissioner at a 
meeting of the Mayors’ and Man- 
agers’ Associations of Massachu- 
setts and later a meeting was ar- 
ranged with the Governor here in 
Cambridge, which the Mayors and 
the Managers of the state attended. 
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At my request . number of cities 
made a similar survey and furnished 
information regarding taxes paid by 
companies in their area, which in- 
dicated approximately the same in- 
creases as I obtained from the com- 
panies here in Cambridge. The re- 
sult of this was that the Governor 
and the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions & Taxation have assured us 
that while the ‘Cherry Sheet’ will 
not be changed, some allowance will 
be made for the expected increase 
in income from the Corporation and 
Income Taxes. I have recently dis- 
cussed this matter with the Com- 
missioner, and although he has not 
given me any advance figures I be- 
lieve he will give us authorization 
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to use sufficiently increased esti- 
mates which will hold our tax in- 
crease to somewhere between $3.00 
and $4.00.” 


Meet New Members 

HE Masse Hardware Company, 

established in 1888 by Francis 
X. Masse and still under his direc- 
tion, is a retail hardware store with 
the reputation of having everything 
from a needle to an anchor. It is 
located at the corner of Walden and 
Sherman Streets in North Cam- 
bridge and developed from a small 
grocery store to a general store, and 
now carries only hardware and paint 
supplies. Mr. Masse, our contact 
member, is assisted by his son, Fred- 
erick, and James Campbell, clerk. 


* * *k k ** 


Melpar, Inc., with main plant and 
general offices at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, has opened a branch plant at 
10 Potter Street in Cambridge. Mel- 
par was formed in 1946 and engages 
in research, development, design, 
and production of electronic equip- 
ment for military, industrial and 
commercial applications. The main 
plant employs over 300 persons, ap- 
proximately 125 of these being grad- 
uate engineers, physicists, and math- 
ematicians. The new Cambridge 
plant contains approximately 9000 
square feet of space and will be de- 
voted primarily to applied research 
and advanced development work on 
electronic equipment for the U. S. 
Armed Forces. Our contact member 
is Earl D. Hilburn. 


Universal Steam Gauge Company 
was established in 1939 by H. D. 
MacInnis as a gauge and valve re- 
pair service, and is now in its own 
premises at 255 Columbia Street. 
With a stock of U. S. gauges on 
hand, its experience and facilities 
are such that the company can make 
up or repair all types and sizes of 
gauges, valves and recorders; a ser- 
vice that has reached all parts of the 
United States, sections of Mexico 
and South America. 

Contact member is H. D. MacInnis. 

se: Gok; Mapes ef ease 

The Spencer-Kennedy  Labora- 
tories, Incorporated was formed in 
August of 1948 to conduct research 
and development as well as manu- 
facture electronic equipment. In pur- 
suing electronic research, a number 
of electronic instruments have been 
developed and are now being manu- 
factured. In addition, research and 
development is performed for the 
Armed Services and private corpora- 
tions. Our contact member is Fitzroy 
Kennedy. 


* * * * * 


The firm of Curcio and Berg, 
newly established at 1416 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Harvard Square, offers 
counsel in advertising and public re- 
lations. Mr. Andrew Curcio is asso- 
ciated with the Cambridge Com- 
munity Services as Public Relations 
Director. Mr. Warren Berg is pub- 
licity agent for the M. I. T. Ath- 
letic Association. The office feels es- 
pecially qualified to counsel publicity 
and community relations campaigns. 
Mr. Curcio is our contact member. 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 





COAL Domestic and in- 
dustrial Fuels 
OIL 3 
COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 
OIL Heating Equip- 
BURNERS iiss 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone. ELiot 4-7500 
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New Members 


HE following have become mem- 
bers of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This page has 
been set exactly like your Member- 


ship Roster. By clipping these pages 
as they appear, and inserting in 
your Roster, you will have an up-to- 
date list of Chamber members. 


Arctic Refrigeration & Equipment, Inc., 25 Fair Oaks Street.....cccceeeee KI! 7-1860 
Sylvester L. Horne 

Crimson Camera Exchange, 1300 Massachusetts AVenue.......ccccceeerereeeerees UN 4-4777 
Cameras—Photo Supplies 
E. Philip Levine 

Curcio and Berg, 1416 Massachusetts AVemUe..ci-.sss-01su0ssssunsutlecsnetataenenanreas TR 6-41 14 


Advertising and Public Relations 
Andrew S. Curcio 


Fay Transportation Co., 357 Binney Street 


John J. Fay 


Franada Art Studio, 47 Gore Street 
Commercial Art 


Frank P. Lo Pardo 


sensedsondilagcbal el Ga POGU tls ten oe ean oe TR 6-7335 


se secld bug daetennGys tesa ae a mI Pa TR 6-6642 


General Electric Appliances, Inc., 55 Cambridge Parkway...c.cccceseserere: UN 4-9630 


Electric Appliance Distributor 
C. W. Wilson 


Harris Refrigeration Company, 365 Walden Streeti...cccccccscssescseseseseeerserescnens UN 4-4000 


Commercial & Industrial Refrigeration 
Charles C. E. Harris 

Jim's Spa, 916 Cambridge Street 
Luncheon and Delicatessen 
James Generas 

Lombard Bros., Inc., |80 Bent Street 
Arthur: W. Alderman 


George P. Lordan, |8 Brattle Street............ 


Attorney-at-Law 


F. X. Masse Hardware Co., 249 Walden Street.....-:.......:1eeneennneaenaenanen TR 6-4755 


Retail Hardware 
F. X. Masse 


McGlone's Express Co., 2419 Massachusetts AVENUC....ccsccccessssesceestessarsevscenses UN 4-0800 


Timothy J. Driscoll 


Melpar, Inc., 10 Potter Street....ccececseees 


Engineering 


Earl D. Hilburn 


sesbguseadessaseectctina pads, ea inna UN 4-1380 


Perrell's Restaurant, 133 Alewife Brook Parkway......cccccccscssescsscssscesscssseeseeseseesears KI 7-3090 


Restaurant 
Francis A. Perrell 


Stone Court Associates, 1790 Massachusetts AV@nue..........ccssccesscscesrseceneserecees EL 4-4440 


Real Estate 
William T. Skinner, Jr. 


Universal Steam Gauge Co., 255 Columbia Street.....c.....cccccsscsscssnsecencessecnsensens TR 6-8513 


Gauge & Valve Repairs 
H. D. MacInnis 


: i trriaemin 
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Building Permits 
UILDING permits for new con- 
struction in Cambridge issued 
in May totaled $168,900. A labora- 
tory addition for Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, valued at 


PERE PRHATAS UT Goss2wrsprrmey 


POM SD draws, Ker SOP 
DRS bos * 





$100,000 and a factory addition for 
Simplex Wire -& Cable Co. at 71 
Auburn Street, valued at $40,000, 
were the largest permits issued. 
Permits for the first five months of 
1951 now total $6,811,090. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY — cambridge Plant, 164 near 
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New Members 


HE following have become mem- 
bers of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This page has 
been set exactly like your Member- 


Williams & Poore, 29 Elm Street......00.ccc0e 


Hotel and Restaurant Equipment 
Walter Visbie 


ship Roster. By clipping these pages 
as they appear, and inserting in 
your Roster, you will have an up-to- 
date list of Chamber members. 


senssentusvdlenttie eu ee ee rr EL 4-6179 


F. W. Woolworth Company, 641 Massachusetts Avenue..........ccccccceesseeseeeeeeees TR 6-7214 


Retail Store 
C. Broad Trethaway 


Avenue Liquor Mart, Inc., 491 Concord Avenue........ccccccsccesccessscesscceecedercnnacenes TR 6-2100 


Package Store 
L. Arthur Gannon 


Bancroft Barrel Co., 49!/> Porter Street...... 


Albert R. Porteus 


Blanche Cafe, 334 Massachusetts Avenue 


Restaurant and Bar 


George Robbat 


seeeancesscenae ess nde a rh 2 KI 7-0738 


ME fr le ey Ln eee EL 4-9685 


Joseph C. Camara Insurance Agency, !1348 Cambridge Street... TR 6-9442 


Insurance 


John J. Vincent 


Cambridge Supply House, Inc., 829 Main Street........c:sedssesmneeneeeemeenaeeaaaeteS TR 6-3678 


Wholesale Confectionery & Novelties 
Henry C. Wiltshire 


F. R. Churchill—Caterer, 2092 Massachusetts AVenue........:-.cccecoccoesetsecserereceeees KI 7-8800 


Fred Raymond Churchill 


Cigarette Service Co., Inc., 179°Sidney Street.......:...cs:.0scseee eee KI 7-1020 


Cigarette Vending Machines 
Alfred Sharenow 


Alice Darling Secretarial Service, 1384 Massachusetts AVEnUe......ccccceccseseeeees TR 6-8750 


Secretarial Service 
Theodora L. Marston 


Gordon's Restaurant, 735 Massachusetts AV@nue......ccsccccccccccesssscescecccersesserereceees TR 6-7557 


Restaurant 
Gordon S. Parsons 

King's Tavern, 30 Boylston Street 
Men's Bar 


James Rancatore 


The Three Brothers, 2 Boylston Street.......... 


Shoe Repair & Luggage 
Joseph G. Cammarata 


vantsadeacesoavenenceoene isan EL 4-8717 


University Typewriter Co., [0 Boylston Street.............:00::0ss0s:/sstnnennenn anne KI 7-2720 


Typewriter Sales & Rental 
Larry D. Femina 


Walden, Inc., 16 Concord Lane... 


Metal Stampings 
Robert C. Mechem 


ses ceneaiensscunasonecse tensed estate KI 7-7270 
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Honored 
T the 45th Annual Meeting of 


the New England Association 
of Commercial Executives held June 
14-15-16, 1951, the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce was honored by 
having its Executive Secretary 
elected President of the organiza- 
tion. James H. Lucas of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts was elected Vice- 
President; Sherwood H. Prothero, 
of Norwalk, Connecticut, was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer; and the follow- 
ing to the Board of Directors: Or- 
ville B. Denison, Gardner, Massa- 
chusetts; Elden J. Murray, Manches- 


ter, New Hampshire; George E. 
Underwood, Meriden, Connecticut; 
and James C. Winn, Woonsocket, 


Rhode Island. The organization is 


OUR 


SEARS 


Fe) 8-104 @-¥, ben ge) 





made up of the 110 executives in 
Chambers of Commerce and similar 
organizations in the New England 
states. 


Rotary Officers 

HE newly elected officers of the 

Rotary Club of Cambridge, who 
take office July 1, 1951, are: Frank 
H. Townsend, President; Arthur C. 
Hydren, Vice President; and Robert 
F. Nutting, Treasurer. New direc- 
tors elected were Gaetan R. Aiello, 
Harold D. Leach, Robert D. Nason, 
and Henry D. Winslow. it is inter- 
esting to note that all of the above, 
all of the hold-over directors, and 
retiring president “Fred” Hubley, 
are members of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 


GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


You can't lose at Sears. In the first place, all Sears merchandise is first quality. 
It is made to the rigid specifications of our own engineers. All Sears items are 
triple-tested in our own modern Laboratory—where merchandise must prove its 
strength or confess its weakness. You would think that all this would be enough— 
but it doesn't satisfy Sears. We say to you in all sincerity and good faith: "If 
anything you ever get from Sears doesn't make good—SEARS WILL!" Sears will 
cheerfully and promptly refund your money, if you don't get complete satisfac- 
tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with "Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back." 


OPEN MONDAY and 
THURSDAY NIGHTS 


SEARS 


1815 MASS. AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE TR 6-4010 
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Exterior view of Kendall Square office of the Harvard Trust Company’ after 
renovations. The new windows add to the appearance of the Kendall Square 
building and the new signs seem to invite the souare to become a business 
center. It is only a matter of time before others will realize that the thou- 
sands employed in industry in this area are potential customers for up-to- 
date stores. With the new apartment, M. I. T.’s development of Lever House, 
and other changes in the offing, the future will see still further improve- 
ment in Kendall Square. 


LEACH ELECTED 


Harold D. Leach, President and Treasurer of 
the George B. Graff Company, has been elected 
by the Board of Directors to fill the unexpired 
term of John H. McManus who has retired from 
business. Mr. Leach was graduated from Middle- 
bury College in 1910, and from 1910-1938 was 
with the Library Bureau and Remington Rand, 
Inc. At that time he left to join the staff of the 
George B. Graff Co. He will serve until the next 
regular election. 
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Interior view of Kendall Square office of the Harvard Trust Company. 
Completely modernized and greatly enlarged, it will better serve its old 
customers and the many new industries which have recently come to the 
Kendall Square area. “Al” Keeler, Vice President of the Harvard Trust 
Company, who is in charge of this office, obtained over 100 new members 
for the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce in three years. With a go-getter 
like this on the job, it is little wonder the bank needed larger quarters. 





cc 


In CAMBRIDGE, It’s RENT 


EME PORTABLE 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY CD. Ege met aen ov aita 


BRP Day, Week or Month 
Camera Exchange Field Machinery Co. 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST. ee ic er 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following list of names is the selection of the Nominating Committee 
for the Board of Directors of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce to take 
the place of the present Directors retiring September 30, 1951: 


Kenneth R. Bolles Daniel Koplan 
Personnel Manager Daniel’s Shoe Store 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 1154 Cambridge Street 


79 Sidney Street : 
Clarence B. Nickerson 


John J. Crane Professor of Accounting 
Crane Plumbing & Heating Co. Harvard Graduate School of 
285 Broadway Business Administration 
Richard K. de l’Etoile Ralph W. Rogers 
Vice President President 
Delbrook Ventilating Co. Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co. 
65 Landsdowne Street 1 Harvard Street 
Charles E. Keniston Ralph D. Stauffer 
Plant Manager Chief Engineer 
Lever Brothers Company Cambridge Electric Light Co. 
164 Broadway 46 Blackstone Street 


Harold D. Leach, President, George B. Graff Co. 


(Two-Year Term to fill unexpired term of John H. McManus, resigned) 


Committee to Nominate Directors 
Frederick H. Nickels, Chairman 
Charles M. Fosgate Dr. Thomas H. Sanders 
Timothy W. Good, Jr. Elmer A. Noden 
This list was certified on June 19, 1951 by 
(Signed) WILLIAM H. PERRY, Clerk 


See opposite page for method of submitting further nominations. 


1951 


Nominations 
HE Committee to Nominate Di- 


| rectors, whose duty it is to re- 
_ place the eight Directors retiring 
September 30, 1951 and also to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of John H. McManus (retired), 
has submitted its selections, which 
appear on the opposite page. 

The Director elected to fill the un- 
expired term will serve two years, 
and the eight elected will serve a 
three-year term beginning October 
1, 1951. The Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce has a 24-member Board 
and eight Directors are elected each 
not succeed 


year. Directors may 
themselves until one year’ has 
elapsed. 


See 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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To allow for any additional nom- 
inations for Directors, Article II, 
Section 3 of the By-Laws provides: 
“Any ten or more Active members 
may propose nominees for Directors 
by submitting such proposals in 
writing, signed by all sponsoring 
members, to the Clerk not later than 
ten (10) days following publication 
of list of nominees certified by the 
Clerk. The Clerk shall certify such 
lists and cause the names to be in- 
cluded on the official ballot.” 

The election of new Directors will 
take place by mailed ballots. All 
voting members will be _ provided 
with certified ballots issued under 
the direction of the Election Com- 
mittee. 


A MOST PLEASING 
ASSORTMENT 





m CHOCOLATES 





Made by 


Lovell x Covel 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The May 25, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and In- 
dustries covering the period from mic-April to mid-May, 1951 states: 

After having declined 0.6% in March and remaining stationery in 
April, the combined index for the mid-April to mid-May, 1951 period shows 
an advance of 0.5%. The combined index number of 170.9 for mid-May was 
8.0% over that of one year ago, 2.8% over that of January, 1951 and 72.8% 
above that of January, 1941. 

FOOD: The food index rose 1.0% over the previous month as average 
meat prices advanced 1.2%, with all items showing increases except round 
steak, hamburger, bacon, ham and salt pork, all of which fell off fraction- 
ally. Poultry declined 1.0%; fish, 3.5% and dairy products 0.2%. Eggs in- 
creased 5.7% and fruits and vegetables 3.6%. Lower average prices of lard 
and shortening offset increases in salad dressing, oleomargarine and peanut 
butter to reflect a drop of 1.0% in the fats and oils section. The food index 
number of 202.5 for mid-May was 9.6% above that of mid-June, 1950, the 
starting point of the Korean war. 

CLOTHING: The clothing section rose 0.1% over the month due to 
slight upward price adjustments in men’s work trousers, shirts, work shoes 
and hose offset somewhat by decreases in dress shoes and boys’ polo shorts. 
No change was noted in the women’s clothing section. 

SHELTER: This section of the index continued to advance moderately 
and was 0.2% above that of the previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Seasonal price reductions in anthracite and coke 
caused a drop of 0.8% in this section of the index. 

SUNDRIES: In the sundries section of the index, the personal care 
section was found to have advanced 0.7%, household operation 0.2% and 
prescriptions and drugs 0.6% as upward price adjustments were found to 
have occurred in several items since the time of the last regular pricing 
of these sections. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-39—100 
% Increase 


April 1951 
Jan. 1941 May 1950 May 1951 May 1951 — 
DOC ssi ect 86.2 daa by 202.5 1.0 
Clothing c2.)tia ss 101.1 178.3 190.8 0.1 
Shelter as acne LOT-7 120.9 124.1 0.2 
Fuel @AlAae hte ikl BAS. 165.9 177.0 0.3% 
PuNndriess. fects Tee 142.4 149.9 0-2 
Combinpdaaianecas: 98.9 158.2 170.9 0.5 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—=$1.00 
May, 1951—$.5851 


*Indicates Decrease 


a | 





SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS 
THEY ARE ALL CHAMBER MEMBERS 
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500 Memorial Drive 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Published by 


CAMBRIDGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
JAMES W. MANN, President 

ALBERT O. WILSON, Vice President 
GORDON G. HOWIE, Treasurer 
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Got A Horn? 
OMEWHERE in this great city 
there must be many brass in- 
struments not being used, and which 
are of little value to the owners. 


VISIT OUR NEW, 
MODERN STORE 


20% Discount On All 
LUGGAGE 


THREE BROTHERS 
1644 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Established 1918 EL 4-4818 


All Types of Luggage Repair 


Complete Shoe Service 


Got a Horn? 
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Their value, if given to the Young 
People’s Band of the Salvation 


_Army, cannot be measured in dollars 


and cents. These youngsters who 
cannot afford to buy an instrument, 
receive not only a musical training, 
but fellowship which makes for bet- 
ter citizens. 

Any kind of second-hand brass in- 
struments would be acceptable; cor- 
nets, alto-horns, baritones, euphon- 
iums, trombones, and basses. The 
condition of the instrument does not 
matter, as the Salvation Army is 
able to get them repaired at a very 
reasonable cost. 

If you can contribute such an in- 
strument, call the Chamber (TR 6- 
4100) or Major Wiberg (KI 7-0272). 


FIELD MACHINERY INC. 








DAY G 


'OR ANY LIFT OR PULt 


@ Fork Lift Trucks 
2000 Ib. to 15,000 Ib. Capacity 
® Karry Kranes and 
Straddle Trucks 
10,000 Ib. to 30,000 Ib. Capacity 


© Turrent Transporters 
5 Models—4000 Ib. Capacity 


Telephone: ELiot 4-333] 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 
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FAST GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA 


_ West Cambridge, Massachusetts, Has Attracted Many Fine Industries Since 

World War II. New, Modern Plants Now Cover Area Almost Barren Five 

years Ago. Boston and Maine’s Industrial Department Has Had Important 
Role in Develoving New Business For Our Railroad. 


This article and the pictures of West Cambridge plants are reprinted from 
the June, 1951 issue of the Boston and Maine Railroad Magazine by special 


permission. 


O single community in our Bos- 

ton and Maine territory has 
witnessed more extensive industrial 
development since World War II 
than has Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and in that development our railroad 
has played a vital role. 

In recent years, the B. and M. has 
made available over 60 acres of land 
in West Cambridge situated along 
both sides of our Fitchburg Division 
main lines and the old Central 
Massachusetts Branch, which now 
forms our freight “cut-off” from the 
Fitchburg main lines at Hill Cross- 
ing to our freight yards in Somer- 
ville. 

The big tract was laid out for in- 
dustrial development and our Indus- 
trial Department worked closely 
with interested industries and the 
City of Cambridge to attract pur- 
chasers to the area. 

The nearly barren area of five 
years ago today is covered by a 
dozen or more extensive, modern 
plants. Their development has stim- 
ulated the building of additional new 
industries on adjacent land to the 


south, on the other side of our Fitch- 
burg main lines and bordering Con- 
cord Avenue. 

The most recently completed plant 
on Rindge Avenue Extension is a 
modern, single story, brick and steel 
warehouse for Kennedy & Company, 
big and growing grocery store chain. 

Oldest of the new plants is at the 
opposite end of Rindge Avenue Ex- 
tension from the Kennedy plant, the 
huge, sprawling fertilizer manufac- 
turing plant of the Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange. This, too, was 
built originally on B. and M. land 
and since then has expanded consid- 
erably. 

Between these “oldest and young- 
est settlers” in the area are a series 
of fine, modern structures bearing 
important names in the business of 
warehousing and fabricating steel. 

Close by Kennedy & Company, 
across the street, is a big Bethlehem 
Steel Company warehouse; next to 
that the Ward Steel Co. then the 
Avery-Saul steel weldments plant; 
across the way the West End Iron 
Works, which fabricates heavy struc- 
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(6) Brown-Wales Co. steel plant on Rindge Avenue Extension. 


(3) Steel Weldments plant of Avery-Saul Co. 





] 
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tural steel, much of it for New Eng- 
land bridge projects. Back on the 
Avery-Saul side and next to it is 
another large steel plant, the Brown- 
Wales Co. This plant and the far end 
of the West End Iron Works run up 
to the property of the Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange. 


Our network of rail lines in the 
Cambridge area serves all of these 
plants, Kennedy & Co. and Bethle- 
hem Steel off our Lexington Branch; 
Ward Steel, Avery-Saul and Brown- 
Wales off our freight cut-off; and 
West End Iron Works and Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange by our 
Central Massachusetts line. 


Connections with our Fitchburg 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


main lines serve the growing indus- 
trial development across the way, 
bordering Concord Avenue from 
West Cambridge into Belmont. 

In this development is a spacious, 
modern, single story plant housing 
the Robert Gair Co., makers of cor- 
rugated boxes, with. two private rail 
sidings leading directly inside the 
big building. 

Nearby the Gair plant, toward 
Belmont, are several other modern 
plants, the West Disinfecting Co., 
well-known makers of sanitary pro-: 
ducts; the M. E. Baker Company’s 
electric plating supply and equip- 
ment plant; and warehouse of the 


(Continued on page 27) 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 


Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 


JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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(8) A. O. Wilson Structural Co., off Concord Ave. 


(4) Commonwealth Grocery Co., on Concord Avenue. 
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Co-operative Reserve Sunvlv Corn., 
lumber and building materials dis- 
tributors. 

Farther west, along Concord Ave- 
nue, are the two-story warehouse of 
the Commonwealth Grocery Co. 
(Sunny Rose Bakery), and A. O. 
Wilson Structural Co., steel fabri- 
cating plant. The latter plant started 
on land formerly owned by our rail- 
road and has expanded substantially 
in the past few years. 

Most of these West Cambridge in- 
dustries are newcomers to B. and 
M. territory, and some of them are 
re-locations of industries formerly 
located elsewhere but moved to their 
new locations to enable moderniza- 
tion and expansion. 

Several more new industrial pro- 
jects in the West Cambridge area 
are in process of negotiation be- 
tween our railroad’s Industrial De- 
partment and interested business 
firms, and will result in further con- 
struction late this year or early 
next year. 

Like the new industrial develop- 
ments elsewhere on our system, 
mentioned in the May issue of our 
Magazine, these plants represent the 
lifeblood of our northern New Eng- 
land territory. They represent, also, 
a constant challenge to our railroad 
family to serve them faithfully and 
well, with the result that our effi- 
ciency shall help them to thrive and 
their growth in turn shall aid our 
railroad to progress. 


Roster Change 
| R. Young, New England Man- 
- ager of Parke, Davis & Com- 


pany, who passed away suddenly on 
May 5, has been replaced by William 
this 


R. McCollam. Please 
change on your roster. 


make 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Specialists in Stainless Steel 
Fabrication — Welding 
and Machining 





The facilities of our fabri- 
cating and machine shops 
are available for sub-con- 
tract work. 


Fabricating and Machine Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4320 
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(1) Bethlehem Steel Company’s new plant. 
(7) Recently completed warehouse of 
Co-operative Reserve Supply, Inc. 





New Directories 1951 Charlotte, N. C. 
ELOW is a list of new direc- 1951 Cleveland, O. 
tories added to the H. A. Man- 1951 Milford, Conn. 

ning Library maintained at the Cam- 1951 Lawrence, Mass. 

bridge Chamber of Commerce for 1949 Montreal, Canada 

your use. There are over 400 such 1951 New Haven, Conn. 

volumes, which makes it one of the 1951 Norfolk, Va. 

most up-to-date directory libraries 1951 Portland, Me. 

in the East. 1951 Salem, Mass. 

1950-51 Allentown, Pa. 1951 San Antonio, Tex. 


1951 Augusta, Ga. 1951 Tampa, Florida 







A SAFE INVESTMENT 
FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


PAID- (Be CERTIFICATES - PRIOR ISSUE OR CURRENT 
MONTHLY SAVINGS 


BA. savings-investment with a ACCOUNTS 
constant face value and quar- Maturing value $200. Monthly 


BY ee payments of $1. a Share until 
Baty: eee) per Share. maturity. Dividends quarterly. 
| L/ CURRENT CURRENT of, 
i” ~< % DIVIDENDS DIVIDENDS ng 2 O 


Never Paid Less 


RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
HARRY R. ANDREWS, Treasurer 

oe as 15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 

[iia Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 


may mes | (YC 


Electric Hoists 2 
, J ; < Sa Qy" 
Motors Sigs a 


Bareriel Handling 
- Equipment 









FAMOUS 
SINCE 1891, 








"HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
Ber CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 

i t.; "One of New England's Best Hotels" 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 


Refreshment and Repast 
| Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
i Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
F: All Beverages moderately priced 


See our Television Screen and watch. your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager . 
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and the pursuit of Happiness” 


Our Declaration of Independence had its hegin- 
ning 175 years ago in a period of oppressive 
taxation when foreign ideas were being forced 
upon a free people. 


It declares that ‘men .. . are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the Pursuit of Happiness.” lt also states 
that governments are set up to derive “their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed”! 


The government is the SERVANT .. . NOT THE 
MASTER, said the brave men who took their 
lives in their hands when they signed this remark- 
able Declaration. 


Today the principles of this great document 
are in grave danger. Communists, socialists 
and political termites are boring into our American 
system, trying to take the reins of government 
away from the people. There are those who would 
regiment and over-tax us for false security. They 
would substitute foreign ISMS for the American 
Way that has led the world. 


The time has come to meet these false 
ideas with the same determination and 
bravery of our forefathers. 


Let us add our signatures to theirs . . . at least 
in our hearts and actions. 


.+. Keddy Kilowatt 
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For The Better Economic Life 


OMEN were not freed from 
their 18th Century servitude 
by feminist agitation, but by the in- 
vention of the sewing machine, the 
washing machine, the refrigerator, 
and the dish washer, together with 
the revolutionary developments for 
handling and distributing foodstuffs. 
Peasantry on the farm was not 
banished by reform or edict, but by 
the iron plow, the reaper, and the 
tractor. 

The 12-hour shift and the six-day 
week could not have disappeared 
from the scene through laws or 
social upheaval. It was modern ma- 
chinery, developed by research, that 
made it possible for the American 
workman of 1950 to produce many 
times as much goods as the work- 
man of 1850. 


The automobile, preeminently a 


product of research, has widened and 
enriched lives in a manner impos- 
sible to achieve through legislation. 
At every hand it is plain that the 
improvements leading to advance- 
ment have their origin in invention 
and development. There is no altern- 
ative. 

Ideas formed in a man’s mind, 
after it has been trained and sharp- 
ened by education and experience, 
are the basis of successful research. 
Without the creative brain of the 
scientist, all investment in research 
is worthless. American scientific lab- 
oratories are the best equipped in 
the world. Yet continued progress 
will be insured only if the rights of 
the individual to exercise freely his 
initiative are reestablished and jeal- 
ously guarded. 

American research prospered by 
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provicing rewards for success; the 
inventive genius of the nation was 
kept alive by adding to it what Lin- 
coln called “the fuel of incentive.” 
Further, the integrity of American 
research was kept inviolate; the re- 
search worker was spared the neces- 
sity of finding “political” conclusions 
as the goal of his investigations. 

In this atmosphere of free inquiry 
and of freedom of the individual to 
enjoy the fruits of his labor, science 
here flourished. Elsewhere in the 
world, it has suffered serious set- 
backs. 


The German scientist, once a 
leader, found under Hitler that he 
was falling behind. Specified results 
at a specified time could not be 
guaranteed, no matter how urgent 
or peremptory the orders. The Rus- 
sian scientist under communism has 
learned that his findings must sat- 
isfy the official view, regardless of 
the facts. The British scientist under 
socialism has seen the rewards of 
his enterprise virtually confiscated 
by taxation. 

Without freedom, scientific re- 
search and the progress in its wake 
will falter in the United States, as 
has happened elsewhere. The indi- 
vidual must be assured the freedom 
of incentive. The university’ scientist 
must have freedom of inquiry, of 
discussion, and of publication. 

And sponsors of industrial re- 
search, such as American companies, 
must have the freedom and incentive 
to win as well as to lose—the free- 
dom to grow and expand, as is 
necessary to fulfill their responsibil- 
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ities. The means to carry on future 
research will be forthcoming only as 
long as it can pay its way. 

When it can no longer do so, it 
will stop, and the retrogression pro- 
cess begin. In that event, a well- 
known principle would again be 
proved: a hoop rolling down hill 
moves faster than one going up. 

Condensed by the Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc., from THE 
STORY OF RESEARCH by E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Company, and the 
address of the Company’s President, 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, May 10, 
day.” 


Research Row Recognized 


HE July issue of “The Kiwanis 
Magazine” has a most interest- 
ing article on New England. 

Cambridge is mentioned several 
times in the article under history 
and education. It also contains an 
interesting statement as follows: 

“ “Trillion Dollar Row’ is the name 
for laboratories in Cambridge which 
fall into three groups: those attached 
to individual manufacturing com- 
panies, independent consulting re- 
search labs, and research. labs at- 
tached to colleges. The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, distin- 
guished as the leading technical 
school of the nation, stands impres- 
sively in the midst of the row. The 
resourcefulness of New Englanders 
comes in handy in 350 labs where 
old-time Yankee ingenuity is tack- 
ling the scientific challenges of to- 
day.” 
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Sounding Balloons 


EVELOPMENT of the first free- 

flight meteorological sounding 
balloon capable of rising to 150,000 
feet or about 30 miles, is the ob- 
jective of a two-year research pro- 
gram just instituted by Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company under con- 
tract to the Signal Corps. 


Fully expanded, this balloon is ex- 
pected to measure approximately 130 
feet in diameter. No natural or man- 
made device, with the exception of 
giant rockets, has ever reached this 
height, the company pointed out in 
announcing the contract. Present 
record of 136,000 feet or about 26 
miles was set with a Dewey and 
Almy balloon October 4, 1950, by 
Dr. Martin A. Pomerantz of the 
Bartol Research Foundation of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, and 
a leading research physicist in the 
cosmic ray field. 


Specifications of the contract call 
for a balloon able to lift to the 30 
mile altitude a five pound load of 
instruments for studying cosmic rays 
and atmospheric conditions. The bal- 
loon must be able to resist the 75 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit cold 
found in the upper stratosphere. Re- 
sistance to cold, as well as the solu- 
tion to other obstacles, is developed 
by formulating special rubber com- 
pounds derived from basic labora- 
tory research. This is being carried 
out by scientists of the Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the company’s 
Rubber Specialties Division. 


Sounding balloons, a_ technical 
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term used for balloons designed to 
earry aloft instruments to transmit 
or record data of upper air condi- 
tions, are used for weather studies 
by government weather bureaus, 
private meteorologists, the armed 
forces, air lines, and for cosmic ray 
research by government scientific 
projects and by scientists of private 
institutions such as the Bartol Re- 
search Foundation, Johns Hopkins 
and the University of Chicago. 


A comparatively new and unknown 
field of scientific exploration, much 
cosmic ray data must be obtained 
in the upper stratosphere _ since 
primary cosmic rays, which are 
thought to stem from the sun, do 
not penetrate the lower layers of 
the earth’s atmosphere. Knowledge 
of cosmic rays obtained thus far has 
increased scientific knowledge of the 
interaction with matter of high en- 
ergy particles. The 20 mile level is 
usually considered the top of the 
belt of atmosphere which surrounds 
the earth. Above that altitude, there 
is less than one per cent atmosphere. 
In addition to containing the oxygen 
which supports life on the earth, the 
function of the atmosphere is to ab- 
sorb and hold the warmth of the 
sun’s rays. Without atmosphere, the 
earth would be as lifeless as the 
moon. 


Dewey and Almy sounding bal- 
loons are made by the dip rubber 
process; molds dipped into tanks 
containing liquid latex emulsions of 
both. natura] and synthetic rubbers, 
which are scientifically compounded 
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to meet job specifications. Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Co. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., largest manufacturers 
of meteorological balloons, is a 
world-wide organization producing 
many diverse products developed 
from basic research. 


& 

ICHARD W. CLARE, Vice Pres- 
ident of the New England Con- 
fectionery Company, Cambridge, in 
charge of Sales, Advertising and 
Merchandising, was reelected Pres- 
ident of the New England Manu- 
facturing Confectioners Association 

at the annual meeting on May 7. 
Other officers were elected as fol- 
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Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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lows: Vice President, C. E. Worthen, 
Jr., Vice President and Production 
Manager, James O. Welch Company, 
Cambridge; Treasurer: William O. 
Wallburg, Assistant Treasurer, W. 
F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation, 
Charlestown; Secretary: Stephen A. 
H. Rich, Assistant Treasurer, Squir- 
rel Brand Company, Cambridge. 
Named as directors were: Richard 
D. Muzzy, Vice President, Daggett 
Chocolate Co., Cambridge; Harold 
C. DeLong, Vice President, Gum 
Products Co., East Boston; and Sid- 
ney Kier, Plant Superintendent, 


Royal Confectionery Co., Boston. 
Walter R. Guild continues as Man- 
aging Director of the Association. 
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Sanders Says 

MERICAN business executives 

are still “going full blast” in 
their daily activities despite high 
personal taxes, but they tend to 
avoid moving from one business to 
another and sometimes turn down 
promotions. Taxes also leave them 
with less free funds to invest in 
common stocks than they had when 
taxes were lower. 

These are the major conclusions 
of Professor Thomas H. Sanders of 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, and a Di- 
rector of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, from a study he has just 
completed on the behavior of execu- 
tives under high tax conditions in 
the United States. 

He presents his findings in a book, 
“Effects of Taxation on Executives,” 
just published by the Division of 
Research of the Harvard Business 
School. The book is the fourth in a 
series of Business School tax studies 
supported by a grant of the Merrill 
Foundation for Advancement of 
Financial Knowledge. 

A variety of nonprofit reasons— 
such as the pressure of the job— 
keep executives busy even though 
high taxes take much. of their in- 
come. 

Professor Sanders adds, however, 
that taxes and the resulting growth 
of retirement plans “freeze” many 
executives at their jobs and bring 
about subtle changes in their ambi- 
tion and initiative. 

The third book in the Harvard tax 
series, “Effects of Taxation on Ex- 
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ecutive Compensation and Retire- 
ment Plans,’ was published at the 
same time. The author is Challis A. 
Hall, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
Economics at Yale. In it, he exam- 
ines in detail the effects of taxation 
on the various deferred-type com- 
pensation plans for executives in 
large corporations. He, too, finds 
substantial evidence of the freezing 
effects of retirement plans. 

Professor Sanders calls “exagger- 
ated” the warnings that increased 
taxation has slowed down the busy 
pace of executives. 

“The evidence is overwhelming,” 
he says, “that the business executive 
is putting a full measure of work 
and energy into his regular job. His 
grumbling at the taxes he pays, and 
his wry allusions to working most 
of the time for the government 
rather than for himself, are only a 
superficial front on the large fact 
that his effort is not abated by rea- 
son of them: he is still going full 
blast.” 


Taxes, in fact, often dispose exec- 
utives to work beyond the normal re- 
tirement age, he finds. But he says 
what desire they may have to work 
longer runs counter to the growth of 
pension plans, which compel retire- 
ment at a Set age. 

The retirement plans are a major 
factor in the decrease in mobility of 
executives, Professor Sanders re- 
ports. They are an outgrowth of the 
rise of high taxes which limit say- 
ings for old age. 

He states that taxes “reduce both. 
the accumulation on which men can 
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retire, and the income they receive 
in retirement.” Consequently, many 
corporations have adopted pension 
plans which have the effect of 
“holding” executives who have a 
stake in a particular company plan. 

Much of Professor Sanders’ re- 
search was aimed at finding out how 
taxes have affected the investment 
behavior of executives. 

He finds that executives are in- 
clined to be more cautious with their 
investments today and more con- 
cerned about security. Many of them, 
he says, feel they ‘“‘cannot afford to 
gamble” and consequently put their 
money in insurance, savings bank 
deposits, government bonds, and in 
their own homes. 
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“The outstanding result emerging 
from all this evidence,’ Professor 
Sanders continues, “is an almost 
conclusive confirmation of the pop- 
ular notions about the general con- 
cern for security. In their own way, 
and at their own levels, executives 
are as ardently in quest of security 
as any other classes. But this does 
not mean that they are as exclusive- 
ly concerned with security as are the 
lower income groups; many execu- 
tives said that they hate the word 
‘security’.”” And he adds: 

“The relative and actual reduction 
of their net incomes after taxes... 
has enforced upon even the more 
adventurous of them a revision of 
their own ratings of their needs. It 
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seems clear that the larger and 
larger shares of gross income paid 
out in taxes have been more and 
more levied out of what formerly 
was the free, or optional, or venture 
part of the executive’s income, leav- 
ing the diminishing residue more and 
more earmarked for personal and 
family obligations regarded as 
‘musts’.”’ 

Professor Sanders bases his con- 
clusions chiefly on interviews he had 
with some 125 executives of 30 dif- 
ferent industries, and with 25 pro- 
fessional men who serve as consult- 
ants to executives. Other evidence 
was secured from 12 group meetings 
of businessmen, ranging from four 
to 100 men each. 

The survey is based on the fact 
that “the taxes which impinge upon 
business executives are high, higher 
than they have,.ever been in peace- 
time; that individual income taxes 
are sharply graduated upward as in- 
comes increase in size; and that the 
government’s decision to maintain 
taxes at levels approaching those 
attained during the war has consti- 
tuted a very material change in the 
political and economic climate with- 


in which the business. executive 
works.” 
The author describes the non- 


financial incentives which inspire ex- 
ecutives to keep as busy as ever. He 
believes there are “many impulses, 
emotional, intellectual, and moral, as 
well as financial, which spur men on 
to great effort.” 

| These forces are probably ‘the 
greatest single influence for neutral- 
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izing the disincentive effects of high 
taxes upon the executives,” he says. 

And he adds: “Among the more 
potent nonfinancial incentives which. 
have been urged are pride of place 
or position in the community, love 
of action, ‘business is the greatest 
game there is,’ love of power, the 
desire to be a good social person, 
family considerations, concern for 
community welfare, patriotism, and 
religion.” 

Professor Sanders’ other major 
findings are summarized in the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(1) A certain limited amount of 
work and effort is being deliberately 
withheld for tax reasons, chiefly 
where men are their own masters in 
all essential respects. For example, 
owners of businesses and one-man 
operators. 

(2) Many executives “refused to 
accept promotions in their own com- 
panies, or advantageous offers from 
other companies, when the change 
meant greatly increased burdens 
and relatively little increase in net 
compensation.” 


(3) “It is clear that taxes have 
played an important part in a sub- 
stantial number of cases in which 
business executives have declined to 
accept additional business for their 
companies because the additional 
profit after corporate taxes was re- 
garded as inadequate incentive.” 
This was especially important when 
the executives who turned down bus- 
iness were in the owner-manager 
category. 

(4) Greatly increased government 
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controls and intervention, and the 
difficulty of dealing with labor 
unions were influences—in addition 
to tax burdens—which kept some 
men from assuming enlarged re- 
sponsibilities and activities. 


(5) “A great deal was heard in 
the interviews to show that all these 
disincentives added together—taxes, 
government regulation, and contro- 
versy with labor—are not sufficient 
to quell adventurous and vigorous 
spirits. What all history goes to 
show is again confirmed by a good 
deal of evidence in this study, that 
difficulty, danger, and_ strenuous 
effort are themselves incentives to 
many men.” 


STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 





Theodore L. Storer 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 


Roster Changes 

Belluche Photo 

Please list as Contact Member— 
Richard E. Belluche. 


S. S. Kresge Co. 

Robert F. Raub no longer there. 
Replaced by New Contact Member— 
EK. E. Greenlee. 


John Morrell & Co. 

Robert Taylor retired. 

Replaced by J. W. Hyatt as Contact 
Member. 


Cuneo Press of New England, Inc. 
R. C. Teare no longer there. 
Replaced by Luther M. Child, Jr., as 
Contact Member. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The June 26, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-May to mid-June, 1951, states: 

Combined average retail prices of the list of goods and services priced 
monthly for the “Retail Price Index” showed an upward trend from mid- 
May, 1951 to mid-June as the combined index rose 0.4%. The combined 
index number of 171.5 for June, 1951 stood at 73.4% above that of January, 
1941; 7.4% over that of one year ago and 2.6% above that of January, 1951. 


FOOD: The food index moved upward 0.5%. The cereal and bakery 
products section rose slightly due to small increases in flour, macaroni, 
corn meal and rolled oats. Due to lower average prices for round steak, rib 
roast, hamburger, ham, salt pork and lamb legs, the meat section showed 
a falling off of 0.56%. Increases were noted in chuck roast, liver, veal and 
pork. Poultry declined 2.83%; fish rose 7.2%; dairy products, 0.4%; eggs, 
4.8% and fresh fruits and vegetables, 3.7%. Canned fruits and vegetables 
were lower on an average by 6.3% and dried fruits and vegetables were 
lower by 1.1%. Fats and oils declined 1.2%. Higher sugar prices raised the 
sugar and sweets section slightly. 

CLOTHING: The clothing section of the index advanced about 0.1% 
over the previous month due to higher prices in men’s work trousers, work 
shoes, shorts, hats, hose and women’s shoes, the remaining items of women’s 
clothing showing little or no change. 

SHELTER: This section rose 0.2% over - the month of May. 

FUEL & LIGHT: After declining 0.8% from mid-April to mid-May, 
the fuel and light section remained without change. 


SUNDRIES: Higher medical care costs, a 1.8% jump in house furnish- 
ings and 2.8% in items of household operation resulted in the sundries — 
section of the index moving forward 0.6% above that of mid-May. Gasoline © 
prices fell off about 4c per gallon on the average. | 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 





May 1951 

Jan. 1941 June 1950 Junel951 June 1951 
Wood. Scere 86.2 184.8 203.6 0.5 
Clothing oiavee PPE ALO LL aud L910 0.1 
Shelter ds cues andar 121.0 124.3 0.2 
FuelaeGieht.2. ec: 112.8 167.4 177.0 0.0 
DUNUTICK a Aten oe LOT 2 142.4 150.8 0.6 
Combined’sensceene 98.9 gay Ry TTD 0.4 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—=$1.00 
June, 1951—$.5831 
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Building Permits 
UILDING permits for new con- 
struction in Cambridge, issued 
in June, total $181,300. A factory 
(Type III) valued at $53,000 for 
Horn Bros., Inc., at 31 Smith Place, 


and a warehouse (Type II), valued 
at $50,000 for E. T. Stretton at 95 
Fulkerson Street, were the largest 
permits issued. Permits for the first 
six months of 1951 now total $6,942,- 
390. 





LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY cambridge Plant, 164 Broadway. 
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Do You Have a Skill Inventory? 
N these days of searching the 
dwindling labor market for new 

employees to aid you in maintaining 
regular production schedules, or to 
aid you in a new line of products 
you may have added, this item may 
be very valuable to you in time and 
money. 

The Division of Employment Se- 
curity local office at 36 Church St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, has 
recognized this troublesome problem 
and through its Employer Services 
Department is prepared to give em- 
ployees good sound advice on setting 
up this inventory, how to do it, and 
the results you can achieve from it. 

A simple example of this idea 
may be explained by an actual case 
encountered by the office and a well 
known Cambridge employer. Their 
personnel department had tried to 
locate a certain type of employee. 
Ads in the daily papers and an order 
placed in the employment office did 
not bring the person they wanted. 
Finally the desired person was lo- 
cated, working at a different job in 
their own plant. A properly made 
skill inventory if used would have 
saved this time and trouble. Too 
many employers have _ insufficient 
records of their employees to prop- 
erly evaluate their own people. Here 
is where the Employer Services De- 
partment is ready and willing to 
come to your aid. 

The Division of Employment Se- 
curity, as the field men have told 
all employers many times, is more 
than just the office where unemploy- 
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ment compensation is paid. That is 
only one of the things done there. 
The office can aid you in many ways. 
First by securing suitable workers 
by means of local and statewide ac- 
tive work registration, each one set- 
ting forth the work history, skill 
and ability of the job-seeker. 

If “turnover” is a disturbing fac- 
tor in your office or factory or both, 
let your local office explain to you 
ideas that have been tried in other 
places saving money’ for the manage- 
ment and reducing this annoyance. 
“Absenteeism” may also be con- 
trolled in much. the same way. Busi- 
ness leaks must be controlled today 
as never before so that the final 
profit and loss statement will be a 
pleasure to read. 

Perhaps a specific job in your 
place of business is a problem. The 
answer may be found in Job Analy- 
sis. Again the Employer Service De- 
partment will come to the rescue. 
Thousands of jobs have been studied. 
Perhaps one of these studies will aid 
you. If your job has not been stud- 
ied, competent analysts will make an 
individual study for you, pointing up 
such factors as: summary of job; 
skills, knowledge and abilities; ex- 
perience; education and _ training; 
physical activities; working condi- 
tions; and last, probable sources of 
workers. 


Finally there are many other 
points where the Division of Em- 
ployment Security feels it can be of 
assistance to the employer. If this 
article interests you, or if you have 
a special problem and you want more 
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Skill Inventory 


information on any of the above 
points, why not call Arthur P. Mc- 
Lellan, local office manager and ask 
him to send someone to discuss your 
problem with you and mutually work 
out a solution. Others are doing the 
same thing. Call KI 7-7757 and avail 
yourself of a service already set up 
to help you. 


Advertising 
THE June issue of “ Advertising 
Newsletter’, published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, contains facts and figures to 
show it pays to advertise in a seller’s 
market. 
In part, it states, “For the third 
time in less than 35 years, adver- 
tisers are asking themselves this 
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question: “Should I advertise in war- 

time?” Specifically, the argument 

goes something like this: ‘“What’s 

the point in spending money on ad- 

vertising when I’ve got more orders 

now than I can possibly fill?” 
“Actually, an advertiser has five 

basic points or objectives when he 

invests money in advertising. These 

include: 

1. Stimulating and supporting the 
sales force. 

2. Maintaining good dealer relations. 

3. Maintaining good relations with 
employees and the public. 

4. Preserving the brand name and 
the company’s reputation. 

5. Creating a demand for the pro- 
duct that can be filled when short- 
ages no longer exist.” 
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PICTURES TAKEN THIS MONTH IN CAMBRIDGE 





1. Not a commercial or industrial building. 





2. Built on an historic spot, it is not what it appears to be. 
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CAN YOU NAME THE SPOT? 





4. Looks like a trailer park but there are none in Cambridge. 
Answers on 
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New Style 

NEW horseshoe-style __class- 
A room—designed to give stu- 
dents face-to-face discussion with 
each other—is being tried out at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


By placing turning seats behind 
curving desks arranged in a large 
U, with the instructor in the middle 
of the U, the Business School hopes 
to give new vitality to its case 
method of instruction. 


The effect is a conference room 
that looks something like the coun- 
cil chambers of the United Nations. 


Both young college graduates and 
experienced business executives, who 
are enrolled in the Advanced Man- 
agement Program, study at the 
School and argue out business prob- 
lems taken from actual case _his- 
tories. 


So far they’ve been using class- 
rooms based on the usual lecture 
system. Now they’re in line for 
twenty U-shaped rooms to be built 
in Aldrich Hall. Construction of the 
new building may begin this sum- 
mer. 

A mock-up classroom has_ been 
set up in a temporary workshop at 
the Business School to work out any 
flaws in the unique classroom de- 
sign and to give the faculty experi- 
ence in using the horseshoe seating 
plan. 

The fully-equipped model room 


seats 110 persons and an instructor. 
It was first used April 28rd. 


When a class is in session, stu- 
dents sit behind curving, continuous 
writing tables fanning out in a 
horseshoe pattern from a central 
table, where the instructor sits. All 
seats in the room can be turned in 
a 180 degree arc. 

The arrangement is intended to 
facilitate discussion among students 
and between instructor and_ stu- 
dents, and to give students a clear 
view of a combination blackboard 
and movie screen at the front of the 
room. The screen will be used for 
films or slides. 


The blackboard-screen frame rests 
on tracks and-can be pulled three 
and a half feet out of the wall if 
the instructor wants it closer to his 
table. 


The mock-up room has no win- 
dows, which is a change from the 
usual large-windowed classrooms. 


Lighting for the room is supplied 
by both indirect fluorescent lamps 
and by direct, partially-concealed 
“spots” for down-lighting. A set of 
“variac” dials on the wall controls 
the brightness of groups of lights. 


The design of the classroom was 
developed by the Boston architec- 
tural firm of Perry, Shaw and Hep- 
burn, Kehoe and Dean on the basis 
of specifications formulated by a 
Business School committee of fac- 
ulty and administration members 
headed by Associate Professor John 
G. McLean. 


“This is the first classroom seat- 
ing arrangement of its kind, so far 
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as we know,” Professor McLean 
says. 

“The design represents a substan- 
tial departure from the conventional 
classroom layout,” he states. “For 
that reason, it was deemed prudent 
to construct a mock-up room for 
experimental purposes. On the basis 
of experience in the test room, it 
should be possible to make substan- 
tial improvements in the design be- 
fore the final plans for Aldrich Hall 
are completed.” 


The mock-up room is the proto- 
type of the twenty classrooms 
planned for Aldrich Hall. Fourteen 
of the rooms will hold 110 students, 
four will seat 80 students, and two 
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larger classrooms will seat 160 and 
250 students. In addition, the build- 
ing will have eight seminar rooms. 


Aldrich Hall will be one of two 
new buildings planned for the Busi- 
ness School. It will be named in 
memory of Senator Nelson W. Ald- 
rich of Rhode Island and is to be 
financed from a gift of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Senator Aldrich was 
a successful businessman and served 
in Congress during the administra- 
tions of Presidents Arthur, Cleve- 
land, Harrison, McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Taft. 


The other building will be Kresge 
Hall, a student activities center, 
financed by the Kresge Foundation. 
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Gair Awards 

T the 1951 carton competition 
A in Chicago this spring, spon- 
sored by the Folding Paper Box 
Association of America, three Hon- 
orable Mentions went to Robert Gair 
Company, Inc., member of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce. 

A sparkling gold Foiline sleeve 
for Old Gold cigarettes made for 
P. Lorillard Company was one of 
the award winners. The sleeve pre- 
sents a Christmasy appearance with 
the words ‘Old Gold” printed in 
bright red on gold lacquered Foiline 
to suggest the name, Old Gold. The 
board is embossed, and a ribbon de- 
sign is also embossed across the 
sleeve; it looks and feels like an 
actual green grosgrain ribbon. A 
carton containing ten packs of ciga- 
rettes is slipped into the brightly 
printed sleeve. 

Honorable mention in the classi- 
fication “Design” was awarded to 
the apparel box made for William 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston de- 
partment store, by the Natick, 
Massachusetts plant. A family of 
thirteen cartons was produced, rang- 
ing from the smallest size for 





women’s light dresses through sizes 
for men’s suits and overcoats, up to 
the largest for heavy fur coats, and 
including six different sizes of mil- 
linery cartons. 

Filene’s desired a special design 
on all of the consumer packaging 
which would have eye appeal and 
the merchandising value of an at- 
tractive box, as well as offer excel- 
lent protection to the garment con- 
tained. Each carton bears a center 
design of the initial “F”’ reproduced 
in a modern type, printed dark blue 
and white on a blue-grey board. 

The third award was for the new 
octagonal-design folding carton for 
hats created for Dobbs, a decided 
innovation in men’s hat boxes. Deco- 
rated with a coach. trademark, the 
carton is meant as a carrier for sev- 
eral hats and for re-use as a take- 
home package for one hat; it was 
scientifically designed to absorb 
more shock both in shipping and 
handling. The box has a high gloss 
finish, is printed in bright red with 
yellow and black decorations. Previ- 
ously, set-up boxes had customarily 
been used for packaging hats. 
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New Directors Elected 


HE Election Committee—Fred- 

erick B. Hicks, F. B. Hicks Co., 
Chairman; Laird deVou, Johnson 
ceVou, Inc.; Albert L. Hawkes, Rob- 
ert Fawcett & Son Co., Inc.; Ralph 
H. Field, Field Machinery Co.; Dan 
Kagno, Candy Jobbers Supply House 
Co.; appointed by President Mann, 
and approved by the Directors, re- 
port the election of the following 
Directors: 


Three-Year Term—October 1, 1951 
through September 30, 1954. 


Kenneth R. Bolles, Personnel Mgr. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


John J. Crane 
Crane Plumbing & Heating Co. 


Richard K. de ]’Etoile, Vice-President 
Delbrook Ventilating Co. 


Charles E. Keniston, Plant Mgr. 
Lever Brothers Company 


Daniel Koplan 
Daniel’s Shoe Store 
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Clarence B. Nickerson, Professor of 
Accounting 

Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration 


Ralph W. Rogers, President 
Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co. 


Ralph. D. Stauffer, Chief Engineer 
Cambridge Electric Light Company 


Two-Year Term—October 1, 1951 
through September 30, 1953. 


Harold D. Leach, President 
George B. Graff Co. 


These nine men will meet with the 
fifteen hold-over Directors in August 
to elect officers for the year com- 
mencing October 1, 1951. 


Under the By-Laws of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, the 
Committee to Nominate Officers is 
composed of the eight retiring Di- 
rectors. This year’s committee is 
composed of the following: President 
James W. Mann; Treasurer Gordon 
G. Howie; Clerk William H. Perry; 
Directors Dudley Clapp, John J. 
Ellsworth, Paul W. Fitzpatrick, Dr. 
Thomas H. Sanders, and Park San- 
derson. 


Save the Date 


UT a large red circle around 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9. That’s 
the tentative date set for the Cham- 
ber’s Annual Dinner. The ballroom 
at the Hotel Continental is being 
held for that evening. If present 
plans materialize, seats will be at a 
premium. 
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Why? 

OR several years the Chamber’s 

Legislative Committee has raised 
the question of the lengthy legis- 
lative sessions in this State. Almost 
all of the 42 state legislatures which 
met this year have long since ended 
their sessions. 

The Massachusetts Legislature 
still stumbles on. Why not by con- 
stitutional amendment set a proro- 
gation deadline somewhere around 
June first as they do in some of the 
other states? Is one of the reasons 
for these lengthy sessions the fact 
that the Legislature concerns itself 
with matters which should be left to 
local officials to decide? Of the 435 
laws to date, nearly half of them 
relate to city and town governmental 
affairs. 

With several important issues yet 
to be decided prorogation may not 
come until late August. The State 
Budget has been passed after some 
jockeying which resulted in a saving 
of eight million dollars from the 
House Ways and Means budget and 
nineteen and three tenths millions 
from the Governor’s budget. But— 
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rumor has it that the state agencies 
will “get everything back and more” 
in the supplementary budget. Keep 
your eyes on the supplementary bud- 
get—it’s the last bill to be acted 
upon before prorogation. With our 
lengthy sessions it usually comes 
late in the summer, when the Leg- 
islators are tired and eager to get 
home. It comes at a time when the 
public citizens are on vacation or 
tired of the whole thing anyway. 
Usually it is rushed through and not 
even printed until after prorogation. 
Why not ask your Legislator why 
we hold such lengthy sessions ? 


se) 
Stevenson Appointed 


R. Earl P. Stevenson, President 

of Arthur D. Little, Ine, 
Cambridge, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Management and 
Research Panel of the Committee of 
New England. Richard S. Morse, 
President, National Research Corpo- 
ration, and J. R. Killian, President 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology are also serving on _ this 
Panel. 
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Sell Cambridge 
AMBRIDGE is in the fortunate 


position of having a tremend- 
ous number of summer visitors. A 
steady stream of tourists call at the 
Chamber office daily, and during the 
season thousands call at the City In- 
formation Booth at Harvard Square. 
Many others ask directions of or 
seek information from the citizen or 
business man on the street. Be 
courteous and remember that the im- 
pression these individuals form of 
Cambridge will be based on the 
treatment you accord them. 

Another group of -visitors will be 
in our midst for a longer period. An 
estimated 2800 men and women are 
attending the 1951 session of Har- 
vard Summer School. 

Students from more than 175 col- 
leges in most of the 48 states and 
from about 40 foreign countries are 
enrolled in this summer school—the 
nation’s oldest summer school. It 
dates back to 1871 when Asa Gray, 
the famed botanist, organized a 
summer course for teachers of bot- 
any. Summer sessions have contin- 
ued at Harvard ever since, except 
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for an intermission during World 
War II. 

Many of these visitors during 
their eight-weeks’ stay, have come to 
know and like Cambridge. People 
ask, “How come Cambridge products 
are so well known all over the 
world?” This is one of the answers. 
When these people return to their 
homes in other sections of our coun- 
try, or the other countries of the 
world, and see a product marked, 
“TMade in Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.,” 
it brings back memories. Let’s be 
certain they are pleasant memories 
of their days in Cambridge. 


Seully Promoted 
ROMOTION of William H. Scully 
to advertising brand manager 
for Lifebuoy Soap has been an- 
nounced by James A. Barnett, vice 
president in charge of advertising 
for Lever Brothers Company. Scully 
was formerly an assistant brand 
manager. 
A native of Cambridge, Mass., 
Scully joined Lever there in June 
of 1937, following graduation from 
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the Boston University College of 
Business Administration. He later 
received his Master’s Degree in Ad- 
vertising from the same University. 

Shortly after entering the com- 
pany, he became a member of the 
advertising research department, 
later being advanced to the radio 
section. On his return from four 
years’ military service, during which 
he was awarded the Purple Heart, 
Silver Star, Legion of Merit, and the 
Order of the Royal Crown of Italy, 
Mr. Scully rejoined Lever as super- 
visor of the Advertising Accounting 
section. In 1946 he was named as- 
sistant to the vice president in 
charge of advertising, and early in 
1951, was made an assistant brand 
manager. 


Atomic 

TOMIC Instrument Company is 

a Massachusetts corporation, 
incorporated in the latter part of 
1946. It was one of the early com- 
panies to enter the commercial field 
opened up by atomic energy. It be- 
gan operations early in 1947 and its 
volume of business has shown a 
consistent and accelerating growth 
since. 

The Company designs, develops 
and manufactures instruments and 
apparatus for the detection and 
measurement of radioactive or sub- 
atomic emanations both in research 
and in industrial applications. Its 
customers include almost every 
atomic energy project and labora- 
tory known to it in the United States 
and Canada. It has established a 
commanding position for the quality 


of its products with Government 
projects, university laboratories and 
leading industrial laboratories work- 


ing in the nuclear field. 

The Company’s instruments deal 
with the measurement of quantities 
smaller than the atom itself. These 
quantities may be characterized as 
the “building blocks” of which the 
atoms of various substances consist. 
Some substances as they occur in 
nature, such as radium and some 
fraction of uranium, are radioactive, 
that is, are giving off small bursts 
of energy or mass. Some substances 
which normally are in a state of 
comparative rest can be thrown off 
balance artificially and made radio- 
active. The instruments manufac- 
tured by the Company are used in 
research and in commercial opera- 
tions for measuring these very 
minute bursts of energy or mass 
given off by radioactive substances. 

The Company makes “Amplifiers” 
which magnify the electrical pulses 
caused by these bursts of energy up 
to many thousands of times their 
original amplitude. The Company 
also makes “Scalers” which will 
count the number of the bursts. It 
makes “Discriminator” instruments 
which will determine the number of 
different kinds of amplitudes of the 
bursts. In addition, it makes other 
radioactivity, survey, counting and 
other devices which relate not only 
to the research laboratory but also 
to medical applications such as 
brain tumor locating in surgery, 
physiological “tracer” work, geo- 
logical aging investigation, oil stud- 
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ies, commercial counting and other 
uses. 

Of particular interest, perhaps, is 
_the new rapid scaler and printer cur- 
rently under development by the 

Company, an instrument capable of 
recording and immediately printing 
numerals at the rate of 100 per 
second or more. 

Premises of the Atomic Instru- 
ment Company are at 84 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass. Our 
contact member is L. W. Cronkhite, 
president. 


Time Flies 

T seems only yesterday that we 

received the first issue of “Foot 
Notes”, the monthly publication of 
the Boston Athletic Shoe Company. 
The June issue of this house organ 
states it is starting its fourth year 
of publication. Tempus fugit. 


New Directories 

ELOW is a list of new direc- 

tories added to the H. A. Man- 
ning Library maintained at the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce for 
your use. There are over 400 such 
volumes, which makes it one of the 
most up-to-date directory libraries in 
the East. 


1951 Asheville, N. C. 
1950-51 Birmingham, Ala. 
1951 Erie, Pa. 

1951 Fall River, Mass. 
1951 Fitchburg, Mass. 
1951 Gardner, Mass. 
1951 Holyoke, Mass. 
1951 Indianapolis, Ind. 
1951 Leominster, Mass. 
1951 Raleigh, N. C. 


1951 Westfield, Mass. 

1951 Auburn, N. Y. 

1951 Herkimer, Mohawk, Ilion 
and Frankfort, N. Y. 

1951 Claremont, N. H. and 
Windsor, Vt. 

1951 Waverly, N. Y., Sayre and 
Athens, Pa. 

1951 Keene, Winchester and 
Hinsdale, N. H. 

1951 Burlington, South Burling- 
ton, Winooski, Essex 
Junction, Vt. 

1951 Bangor (Brewer, Hampden, 
Veazie), Me. 

1951 Palmer, Ware, and Monson, 
Mass. 

1951 Brattleboro, Vt. and Hins- 
dale, N. H. 
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New England Report 

HE report to the President on 

“The New England Economy” 
was released July 2, 1951. This re- 
port (known as the Keyserling. Re- 
port) was made by a committee of 
economists chiefly New England uni- 
versity professors. It is informative 
and provocative, and it should cause 
considerable argument. The study 
goes beyond the original intent of 
seeking a better understanding of 
the existing serious impact of un- 
employment on a number of New 
England’s industrial areas. The com- 
mittee has made a good analysis of 
New England’s longer-run problems 
of adjustment to and participation in 
the Nation’s economic growth and 
progress. 

The most challenging question 
which it raises is whether New Eng- 
land should press for more Federal 
funds. The report leans toward the 
affirmative, but it leaves several col- 
lateral problems unanswered. 

The chapter on taxation is far 
from inspired. One can almost feel 
that the author is reluctant to admit 
that business taxes in New England 
should be reduced. 

To obtain this 205-page report one 
should contact the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The 
cost—55 cents. 

The National Planning Associa- 
tion, a non-profit, non-political or- 
ganization, has decided to engage in 
further research. into the economic 
problems of New England. At the 
request of the Congressional Joint 
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Committee on the Economic Report, 
the “Committee of New England” 
has been formed with Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, President of Tufts Col- 
lege, as Chairman. This committee 
is composed of 97 leaders of busi- 
ness, finance, labor, agriculture, and 
the professions from the six New 
England States. In addition, there 
is a Research. Advisory Committee 
of 33 leading New England social 
scientists under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Sumner A. Slichter of Harvard 
University. Richard S. Morse, Presi- 
dent of National Research Corpora- 
tion, and a director of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, will serve 
on the panel on National Resources, 
one of the seven working groups 
into which the Committee of New 
England has been divided. The other 
panels will study human resources, 
capital and credit, taxes and fiscal 
policy, management and _ research, 


transportation, communication, in- 
formation, and education. 
Business men should carefully 


watch these studies of New England. 


Land Invents 


OCTORS can now 


examine > 


X-ray pictures of injured pa-_ 
tients one minute after they are 
taken, instead of waiting a half hour 


or more to see the results, using a 


new process based on an invention | 


of Edwin H. Land*, scientist-presi- | 


dent of the Polaroid Corporation, 


Cambridge. The process has recently. 


been tested by the Naval Medical 
Field Research Laboratory at Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. 

The fact that it is now possible 


a1 


to complete the entire process of 
taking and developing an X-ray pic- 
ture without any darkroom facilities 
is expected to revolutionize the care 
‘given to wounded. Using the new 
Polaroid-Picker system, it is now 
possible to X-ray military personnel 
closer to the front lines to deter- 
mine the extent of their injuries 
without evacuating them to hospitals 
equipped with darkrooms and con- 
ventional development equipment. 
The Polaroid film used for X-ray 
purposes is supplied in sheets about 
ten by eleven inches and developed 
without liquids. All that is neces- 
sary is to run the exposed film 
through “wringers” in a small port- 
able box. The film is developed in 
daylight in one minute. 

Initial production will be made 
available to the Armed Forces. 

*Mr. Land was a director of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
1946-1948. 


Scrap 
OST urgent need—Scrap! As 
perhaps never before, the na- 
tion needs iron and steel scrap. 

For this year alone, it is estimated 
that 32,500,000 gross tons of pur- 
chased scrap will be required. That’s 
an increase of three million tons 
over 1950. An even greater amount 
will be needed in 1952 as the nation 
nears the peak of its defense pro- 
duction effort. 

But that precious extra tonnage 
of scrap will not be forthcoming un- 
less industries, big and_ small; 
farmers and business expedite the 
collection and movement of dormant 
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metal such as obsolete machinery, 
tools, jigs, dies, etc. 

In many New England cities, 
Serap Mobilization Committees al- 
ready have been organized and are 
functioning. In many more, similar 
groups are in. process of being 
formed. But—with or without a com- 
mittee—here is a job in which. all 
business is urged to take a vital 
part. 

The need for scrap is urgent. It is 
only by providing adequate supplies 
of scrap that the steel industry can 
be expected to produce the maximum 
tonnages which have been set as its 
goal. 

No special public appeal or house- 
to-house canvass will be made at this 
time, but next year when scrap steel 
demands will be even higher than 
at present, this important source 
may be brought into the campaign. 

For more details concerning the 
scrap drive call the Chamber—or 
write the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce for the National Production 
Authority booklet, “Scrap for Steel 
for Defense.” 
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Guide Service 
FREE guide service is again 
available this summer for visi- 
tors to Harvard University. 

Three student guides will conduct 
tours of the University every day 
until September 19. The four week- 
day tours start at 10:15 A.M., 11:15 
APMeeor Lom. NL. and osL> <bsMaOn 
Sundays, the tours are in the after- 
noon at 1:30 P.M. and 2:45 P.M. 

The guides are stationed in a red 
and white striped tent in the Har- 
vard Yard near Massachusetts Hall. 
The tent will serve as an informa- 
tion center throughout the summer. 

Visitors are shown the historic 
buildings of the Yard, the library 
system, science and art museums, 
the computation laboratory, under- 
graduate houses, and other parts of 
the University. 

The guide service is operated by 
the Harvard Student Employment 
Office. The student guides, in red and 
gray uniform, are: Donald R. Roche, 
Class of ’52, of 18 School St., Arl- 
ington, Mass.; Samuel V. Gilman, 
53, of 20 Lawrence Ave., West Or- 
ange, N. J.; and Arnold L. Slavet, 
54, of 15 Tiverton Rd., Mattapan, 
Mass. 


Macomber Elected 
EORGE <A. Macomber, presi- 
dent, Cambridge Trust Co., 
was elected president of the newly 
organized Cambridge Community 
Services, 53 Church St., by the 
agency’s directors. 
Other officers elected were Mrs. 
Philip Eiseman, 142 Brattle St., and 
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Ralph H. Wales, 17 Lakeview Ave., — 
vice-presidents; Robert R. Duncan, 
president, Harvard Trust Co., treas- 
urer. 

Newly-elected board members 
were Mrs. Hans L. Carstensen, 15 
Gray Gardens West, Timothy W. 
Good, Jr., 689 Massachusetts Ave., 
Mrs. James G. King, 5 Lee St., Ed- 
ward J. Power, 589 Franklin St., 
Mrs. Hugh R. Leavell, 125 Coolidge 
Hill, John J. Curry, 12 Longfellow 
Rd., and Wales. 

The Cambridge Community Ser- 
vices is the organization resulting 
from the merger of the Cambridge 
Community Federation and the Cam- 
bridge Community Council. The 
former was the fund-raising organi- 
zation for 20 Red Feather Services, 
while the latter served as planning 
and coordinating body for health 
and social welfare activities in the 
city. 


Health Hints 
UMMER and = vacations bring 
many added health. hazards to 
all, especially youngsters, says. Dr. 
A. Fiore, city health commissioner. 
“It pays for everyone to be a bit 
more cautious during the summer 
months,” he says. 

“It is a good policy to keep chil- 
dren with their own friends and to 
avoid unnecessary crowds, over- 
fatigue, and chilling especially when — 
swimming. Bathe only in approved 
places. 

“There are many accidents of all 
types that occur during the summer 
—automobile accidents, bicycle col- 
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lisions, and drowning are the more 
common ones which constitute a 
serious health problem. Most of 
these accidents can be _ prevented 
When proper precautions are ob- 
served. Accidents are something we 
can guard against and everyone 
should do his utmost to reduce these 
tragic happenings to a minimum. 


“Sun-strokes and heat-exhaustion 
are common summer occurrences 
which also can be prevented. Be sure 
to take your sun moderately and do 
not over-work in hot weather. This 
is especially important for older 
people. 

“During the summer, people should 
give more careful thought as to 
what they eat. More fluids must be 
taken during this time and over- 
eating should be guarded against. 
Salads make an excellent summer 
dish. 

“Special emphasis should be given 
to the storage and refrigeration of 
foods. Food poisoning is a much 
more common occurrence during the 
hot summer months. Be sure the 
restaurants you patronize are oper- 
ated in a sanitary manner. 

“Remember, when picnicking on a 
hot summer day, that hard-boiled 
eggs, cream fillings, and such re- 
quire a cold temperature if they are 
to stay fresh and unspoiled. If you 
find it impossible to keep them cool 
while traveling to your picnic spot, 
leave them at home and substitute 
a less temperamental food. Why 
spoil your summer by becoming 
seriously ill? 

“These are a few of the things you 
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should heed during the next two 
months. You, yourself, can deter- 
mine to a great extent just how 
good the summer can really be.” 


Is This Trip Necessary? 
ERE, in the original language, 
are excerpts from a news bul- 
letin of the U. S. Department of 
Interior: 
“DR. BUMP TO IMPORT GAME 
BIRDS FROM MIDDLE EAST” 

“The introduction of desert-bred 
game birds from the Middle East to 
similar localities in this country is 
approaching realization, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior announced to- 
day. This summer, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is again sending its 
foreign game-bird specialist, Dr. 
Gardiner Bump, to Turkey, Syria, 
Iraq, and also Iran, if conditions 
permit, to trap certain species of 
nonmigratory game birds for ship- 
ment to the United States. 

“In 1950, Dr. Bump spent six 
months in Middle Eastern deserts 
and mountains studying and collect- 
ing desirable species not destructive 
to crops or native birds . . . Sched- 
uled to leave this country on June 
24, Dr. Bump plans to spend six to 
eight months live trapping from 200 
to 500 of each species selected...” 

Dr. Bump’s junket will be paid for 
out of the Federal budget for fiscal 
1952, which, according to the Presi- 
dent’s budget message, shows “strict 
economy in nondefense spending.” 
The “entire government,” said the 
budget message, “is being redirected 
to meet the compelling demands of 
national security.” 
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Answers to Pictures on Pages 14-15 


1. Picture of the new Magazine Beach Swimming Pool dedicated July 17, 
1951. There are two pools. The one shown is approximately 165 feet long 
by 50 feet wide and is expected to provide swimming facilities for about 
4,000 children. Distance markings are on the side of the pool for swimming 
meets. The port-hole effects in the picture are the recessed lights. The 
smaller pool (not shown) is 40 feet long by 50 feet wide. This pool is 
deeper and will be a diving pool. There is also a 30-foot wading pool 
approximately one foot deep for the small tots. 

Fresh water will be pumped continuously into the pools and will be 
tested four or five times each day to ensure its purity. Construction was by 
the Metropolitan District Commission at a cost of over $300,000. The bath 
house contains locker rooms for men and women, showers, toilets, and a 
first-aid room. A duplicate of this pool should be built now at Gerry’s 
Landing. 


2. This building on the Massachusetts Avenue side of the Cambridge 
Common caused considerable comment during its construction. Guesses 
ranged anywhere from a comfort station to a new entrance for the pro- 
posed subway extension. However, it houses the standby connection be- 
tween the Cambridge Water System and the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission Water System. The connection is for emergency purposes only, 
but it is insurance in case of a severe drought. 


3. Charles River almost in front of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
building. Skyline of Boston is in the background. Each year brings an in- 
crease in the number of pleasure craft moored in the Basin. It is only a 
matter of time before Cantabrigians take full advantage of the waterfront. 


4. These are not trailers but vans which house the pumps and equipment 
used to clean and reline the water mains. This picture was taken at the 
corner of Huron Avenue and Fresh Pond Parkway. From now until Septem- 
ber these vans will be a familiar sight in the area between Payson Park, 
Fresh Pond, and the house shown in Picture 3. 

This work, under the direction of the Cambridge Water Department, is 
a most interesting operation. The main feeds to the City were laid about 
1895, and consist of a distribution main from and a force main to Payson 
Park in Belmont where Cambridge water is stored. 

The 40-inch pipes are first cleaned with a rotating brush after which 
they are cleaned with hand scrapers and then inspected. How would you like 
to work inside a 40-inch pipe? Cement is then sent into the pipes on seven 
little four-wheel carts, and the inside of the pipe relined. 


The vans shown in the picture appeared first at the gate-house on . 


Huron Avenue opposite Park Avenue, then at the spot shown in this pic- 
ture, and next will be on Huron Avenue near Standish. Street. The excava- 


tions you see in the streets at this end of the City are part of this cleaning — 


and relining operation. There may be slight traffic delays when these vans © 


move from the Fresh Pond reservation onto the streets, but only a certain © 


length of pipe can be done at a time, and a good job is being done. 
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Business Leadership in the 
Community 


By COLBY M. CHESTER 


HAT business leadership has 

community responsibilities is no 
longer open to question. The re- 
sponsibilities are there, whether 
they are wanted or not. That is 
why it seems to me a perfectly nat- 
ural development that so many bus- 
iness leaders have come to accept 
them as a rightful part of their 
stewardship. 

No business is too small or too 
large to have its own variation of 
community relations. 

The small-town dairyman who 
employs half a dozen men to oper- 
ate his production line of 60 cows 
has no end of responsibilities to his 
community—if he intends to keep 


his customer friends happy. He re- 
acts to his responsibilities largely 
by instinct, or his “second nature.” 
He gets behind the Red Cross and 
Community Chest drives ... serves 
on the school board .. . belongs to 
a church and the local civic body. 
He sees that his cows are humanely 
treated and his dairy and its milk 
kept wholesome and sweet... is 
considerate of his hired hands and 
their families . . . and demonstrates 
generally his willingness to be a 
good citizen of his community. The 
people of the town gladly accept 
him as a good neighbor, buy his 
product, and so keep his dairy go- 
ing as a community asset. That is 
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a case of good community relations 
in its simplest, purest form. 
Meeting Community Responsibility 

When it comes to a company like 
the one with which I have been 
associated for more than 30 years, 
meeting community responsibility is 
something else again. Any problems 
multiply with each additional unit 
taken into the corporate group— 
and General Foods now has some 
67 plants, not to mention its scores 
of sales offices and warehouses. 
Twenty years ago, I have reason to 
remember, we were all busy with 
financing and getting the corpora- 
tion into good working order; later, 
with increasing production of old 
products and establishing new ones. 
Jobs like engineering and distribu- 
tion seemed to take the entire at- 
tention of our executives. These 
days, when I have more time for 
reflection, I sometimes marvel at 
the extent to which the thinking of 
the company’s officers and execu- 
tives bears on public relations in 
one way or another. 

The company that I know best is 
but one in thousands that now ener- 
getically and continually look at 
their public relations. This growing 
concern over company relationship 
with. the public, to me, means that 
business leadership has come to ma- 
turity. It has done so naturally, of 
late, with surprising rapidity. 

Business leadership has _ been 
growing up during the whole era 
of dynamic, technological progress 
and change that began with the in- 
dustrial revolution. Concepts of 
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production, distribution, 
industry, have all along been evolv- 
ing—until now their meaning can 
be interpreted best by a concept 
that some call public relations, but 
which really amounts simply to 
meeting our public obligations. 
Business leadership has thus qual- 
ified itself for a role of social, even 
spiritual, significance. It has written 
its own social philosophy. 
Philosophy of Business Leadership 
This basic philosophy of Ameri- 
can business has been visibly in 
process of formation for a genera- 
tion. It emerges now in clear sil- 
houette just in the nick of time. For 
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and even — 
engineering and the financing of — 


today we are enduring a clash of — 
philosophies, both the country over — 


and the world over. The leaders of 
private enterprise 


man’s history. 

They accept responsibility to the 
public. Response to the obligation 
shows in most clean-cut form in the 
community. 

Thus, we find corporation execu- 


in the United 
States move in the van of those who 
accept the greatest challenge in all 


tives recognizing that they have — 


much in common with the small- 
town dairyman. It is now almost 
common practice for business lead- 
ers to consider the public interest 
as they make policy decisions and 
determine their company’s prac- 
tices. The public interest figures in 
every plan that an enlightened com- 
pany makes. 

This kind of planning demands 
enough depth of view to understand 
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the relationship among business and 
politics (government) and_ other 
‘social institutions, including organ- 
ized labor and the church. All of 
these relationships have root in 
human relations. The business leader 
who has this breadth of view is able 
to see his own tasks in their most 
significant perspective. That way he 
stands the best chance to adjust his 
actions to the interest of his real 
boss—the public—and still come out 
with a monetary business profit. 
Determining what the public in- 
terest is has never been an easy 
matter. In such a democracy as 
ours, the public interest is whatever 
the people say it is. But the voice 
of the people does not clearly ex- 
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press itself. And so the business 
leader must examine the facts and 
search his own soul, along with the 
souls of the people who are to be 
affected, before making his deci- 
cisions. Then he must be ready to 
change them to meet new conditions. 


Needed: New Understanding 

Those new conditions frequently 
arise right at home—in a company’s 
own plant, among its own employes. 
The relationship there, above all 
other places, calls for a_ broad 
understanding of the human equa- 
tion. The alert business leader must, 
for example, recognize the serious 
problem of providing his employes 
with old-fashioned satisfactions in a 
highly specialized and new-fangled 
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age. He knows the importance of 
satisfying his employes’ desire to be 
recognized for their individual con- 
tributions to the company’s over-all 
success. And he does everything in 
his power to run a good shop— 
happy, safe, attractive—and to keep 
it in first-class economic health. 


All of which means that the re- 
sponsibilities heaped upon the busi- 
ness leader now call for a new pat- 
tern of understanding and a differ- 
ent emotional reaction to the busi- 
ness day. 


Round numbers of our leaders 
have already equipped themselves as 
best they can to meet the changed 
concept of business. Evidence shows 
that executives are schooling them- 
selves in the humanities (in the 
modern sense of that term). They 
have felt the need of learning to 
deal with both the practical side of 
conducting business and the prac- 
tical side of maintaining good re- 
lationships with government and 
people. In addition to knowledge of 
industrial products and_ practices, 
they have acquired a grounding in 
the social sciences. 

People, products, practices. That 
is the order of knowledge that puts 
executive insight in highest demand 
today. We will all grant that to be 
a big order. But American business 
leadership has shown that the order 
is being filled—and that it will con- 
tinue to be filled. 


To accomplish that, of course, 


the leaders of today will have to 
devote something more than their 
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spare time to the training of those 
who will be leaders tomorrow. 


It has always been good policy 
to choose executive trainees with 
the utmost care. That policy holds. 
Only the focus of the young execu- 
tives’ upbringing has changed. The 
problem now and for the future is 
that of picking our leaders from 
those who show the breadth of 
view, the ability to lead, the cour- 
age, stability, and emotional at- 
tributes that will make them worthy 
of acceptance by the public. 


Leadership may well pass to in- 
dividuals who develop their person- 
alities by acquiring what the psy- 
chologists call “the habits and skills 
that interest and serve other peo- 
ple.” Fortunately, the practice of 
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serving others works in reverse. It_ 
leads to a wider range of skills and 
abilities, to the height of the per- 


sonal satisfaction that attaches to 
leadership. 


Now it is doubly important that 
junior executives be directed through 
rotation in jobs and through special 
graduate courses—including the best 
that our universities can offer. I am 


not the one to say what that “best” 


shall be. But I do say that courses 
in business administration might 
just as well move right in with the 
courses in social science. It is up to 


business in general to provide abun-— 
dant, coordinated research into the 


that modern business 
leadership places upon our educa- 
tional institutions. Business and ed- 
ucation will stand—if together. 


demands 
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It is equally important that in- 
dustry immediately encourage its 
promising young leaders to take 
part in community activities. Every 
business owes it to itself to provide 
leaders at all levels with the spe- 
cialized staff and the know-how to 
handle community-relations prob- 
lems. In General Foods, for ex- 
ample, we long ago found that 
there is measurable value in help- 
ing our plant managers and their 
staffs establish good relations with 
community newspapers, and _ in 
helping them plan plant tours, open- 
house celebrations, and other special 
events. It has been most gratifying, 
however, to notice that the deeper 
the plant personnel immersed them- 
selves in plant-community relations, 
the more beneficial and happy the 
results, all around. That’s the crux 
of the matter. 

Business leadership inevitably had 
to write its own social philosophy. 
In doing so, it learned that com- 
munity responsibility must be as- 
sumed, not simply assigned and al- 
lowed to lie there. We have the 
right kind of people. They are ac- 
cepting the responsibility as fast as 
they come to appreciate the impor- 
tance of doing so. I have every hope 
that business leaders, as a rule, may 
before long be practicing community 
relations as instinctively, as gladly, 
and as profitably as the dairyman 
mentioned in the beginning. And 
with the dairyman’s kind of inner 
satisfaction, too. 

The above article by the Honorary 
Chairman of the Board of General 
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Foods Corporation appeared in the 
General Foods publication “Un- 
quote’. 


New Directories 


ELOW is a list of new direc- 

tories added to the H. A. Man- 
ning Library maintained at the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
for your use: 


1951 Cincinnati, Ohio 
1950-51 Kansas City, Mo. e 


1951 Columbia, S. C. 
1951 Louisvile, Ky. 

1950 Spokane, Wash. 
1951 Jacksonville, Fla. 
1951 Wallingford, Conn. 
1951 Battle Creek, Mich. 
1951 Springfield, Mass. 
1951 Binghamton, N. Y. 
1951 Fort Worth, Texas 


The new 1952 “Directory of New 
England Manufacturers” is now in 
our library. This book is used ten 
times more frequently than all 
other reference books at the Cham- 
ber. 
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MEET YOUR OFFICERS FOR 


Mr. Wilson, the newly-elected President, is 
President and Treasurer of A. O. Wilson Struc- 
tural Co. He was born in Cambridge, and was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Since his graduation he has been in the 
structural steel and iron business. Since 1923 he 
has been head of his present company. Last year 
he was vice president of the Chamber. He is a 
past president of the Rotary Club of Cambridge, 
a trustee of North Avenue Savings Bank and of 
Gordon College; a member of the Greater Boston 
Advisory Board of the Salvation Army, and mem- 
ber of the Metal Fabricators Association of New 
England, of which he served as president for 
several years. 





Mr. Wales, the newly elected Vice President, 
is Chairman of the Board, Brown-Wales Com- 
pany, steel distributors. He was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1907. After an extensive 
trip in Europe, he entered the steel business, and 
since that time has held various offices in the 
Brown-Wales Company. He is a director of the 
Rockland-Atlas Bank of Boston, a trustee of the 
Franklin Savings Bank of Boston. In years past, 
when his company was located in Boston, he 
served on the membership committee of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
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1951-1952 [terms begin Oct. 1, 1951) 


Mr. Good, newly elected Treasurer, is Vice 
President of the Harvard Trust Company at the 
Central Square office. He was born in Cambridge, 
and was graduated from Cambridge High and 
Latin School, and from the Boston University: 
College of Business Administration. In 1923 he 
became affiliated with the Manufacturer’s Na- 
tional Bank, which merged with the Harvard 
Trust Company in 1924. He has been with the 
Harvard Trust Company since 1924—was in the 
Belmont and Arlington offices prior to his trans- 
fer to the Central Square office. Mr. Good has 
been very active in Community Fund, Salvation 
Army and Tuberculosis drives. In 1948 he was 
Arlington Chairman of the Red Cross Drive, and 
Cambridge Chairman of the 1951 Community 
Fund Drive. 


Mr. McLaughlin, newly elected Clerk, is a 
lawyer, a trustee and an industrialist by occu- 
pation. He is well known for his interest in 
municipal affairs, and his civic activities include 
service on the Committee of Fifty (Plan E), 
general counsel for the Plan E Committee, past 
president of the Cambridge Civic Association and 
past president of the Cambridge Research Asso- 
ciation. At present he is serving as a member of 
the State Airport Management Board, and is a 
eet of the Cambridge Board of Fublic Wel- 
are. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The July 26, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-June to mid-July, 1951, states: 


The combined average retail price of selected goods and services priced 
monthly for the “Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in 
Large Massachusetts Cities” showed an advance of 0.6% from mid-June 
to mid-July and an over-all increase of 6.0% from that of one year ago. 
Based on the average of 1935-1939 as 100, the combined index number for 
July, 1951 was 172.5. This represented an increase of 74.4% over January, 
1941, 10.2% above that of January, 1950 and 3.2% above January, 1951. 


FOOD: The food section of the index rose 0.7% from mid-June to mid- 
July due to slightly higher prices in most meats and cereal products; a 
2% jump in dairy products as butter, cheese and milk advanced in price; 
eggs rose 6.9%; canned fruits and vegetables 1.1% and sugar, 1.9%. Sec- 
tions showing declines were poultry, 1.0%; fish, 0.8%; fresh fruits and 
vegetables, 0.8%; fats and oils, 3.9% and dried fruits and vegetables, 0.4%. 

CLOTHING: The clothing section advanced 1.1% as higher prices were 
noted in men’s work trousers, shorts, shoes and hose and women’s shoes. 


Men’s shirts, boys’ polo shirts and women’s slips showed a slight downward 
movement. 


SHELTER: This section of the index continued to move forward and 
was 0.2% above that of mid-June. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Due to increases in anthracite and coke, the fuel 
and light section was 0.6% above that of the previous month. 


SUNDRIES: The sundries section advanced 0.5% due to an advance in 
bus fares and newspapers in one city and slightly higher prices in soaps 
and cleaners and movie admissions. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-39—=100 
% Increase 


June 1951- 
Jan. 1941 July 1950 July 1951 July 1951 
FO00 ss cisions 86.2 192.5 205.0 0.7 3 
Ciothine™ in. ee 101.1 Litee 193.1 ie 
PSRGLLOT is cos Wee 1074 T2ie> 124.5 0.2 
Fuel & Light.......... 112.8 168.6 178.0 0.6 
SUN CTIGS «. 1c Asceeesseccse 107.2 142.5 151.6 0.5 
Combined ................ 98.9 162.8 172.5 0.6 
Purchasing Power of the dollar—1935-1939—$1.00 
July, 1951—$.5797 
99 First Street KI 7-0010 
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Washburn Returns 
HIS month, newspapers which 

‘Ip earlier this summer announced 
that Bradford Washburn had reached 
the top of North America’s highest 
peak, Mount McKinley, Alaska, her- 
alded his return to Cambridge. 

Many of you have read in na- 
tional magazines the stories of his 
previous exploits, but his latest ex- 
pedition will be brought first-hand 
to Chamber members (see Annual 
Dinner announcement on page 15 
of this magazine). 
- Reaching the top of North Amer- 
ica’s highest peak, Mount McKinley, 
Alaska, was only a by-product of 
this summer’s expedition into the 
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unexplored west face of the 20,270 


foot mountain according to Brad- 


ford Washburn, Director of the Mu- © 


seum of Science. 


a 
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The expedition, jointly sponsored — 


by the Boston Museum, the Univer- 
sity of Denver and the University 
of Alaska, had several major ob- 
jectives, one of which was to find a 


ny 


western route to McKinley’s peak — 


which would join the _ previously 
climbed Muldrow Glacier route at 
18,000 foot Denali Pass. 

Washburn leading an advance 
Museum party arrived at the Pass 


Vi tel gS) 
i 
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at noon on July 10. Actually, the 


expedition’s mission was 
plished at this point as it had com- 


accom- 


degre tab tee, -y 
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pleted survey and geological work 
in the unexplored western face and 
had proved McKinley’s peak acces- 
sible by a western route. 

July 10th was a beautiful clear 
day on McKinley, Washburn reports, 
and on both of his previous ascents 
of the mountain, clouds had blan- 
keted great areas around the peak. 
The advance party decided to push. 
on to the top in the hopes of getting 
some good photographs. 

They climbed the 2000 feet to the 
peak in a little over four hours, 
from 1:15 p.m.-5:30 p.m., and were 
rewarded with a 150 mile view in all 
directions. The temperature was only 


zero and a gusty 25 to 40 mile an. 


hour wind was blowing. 
Washburn found the bamboo flag 
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pole he left atop McKinley in 1947. 
Jet fighter pilots in Alaska had told 
him it was still there but that the 
orange surveying pennant left fly- 
ing on it had worked down to the 
ground. The party tied the pennant 
back in place atop the pole and 
radioed out that if the jet pilots 
wanted confirmation of the success- 
ful ascent, they could fly over and 
note the position of the pennant. 

Until this summer McKinley, first 
conquered in 1913 by Archdeacon of 
the Yukon, Hudson Stuck and a 
party of three, had always been 
climbed by the Muldrow Glacier 
route. Attempts made at other ap- 
proaches had all failed. 

First clue that the western face 
might provide a good route, Wash- 
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burn said, came after the McKinley 
flights which he made in 1936 for 
the National Geographic Society. 
Until the aerial survey, neighboring 
Mt. Foraker had blocked out the 
view of the western face. 

Washburn has had the western 
route in mind for fifteen years, and 
this summer’s expedition proved 
that with air support to land a party 
at a 10,000-foot altitude, it is both 
a quicker and safer route than the 
Muldrow Glacier trail. 

The difficult part of the western 
climb, Washburn said, was from 
15,000 to 17,200 feet. For a third of 
a mile the advance party shoveled 
a trail where the incline was too 
steep for snowshoes and the snow 
was also too deep for walking. The 
shoveling was done through waist 
deep snow. 

Thereafter, the party chopped 
steps (20 to 30 chops per step) up 
an ice slope with. a 50 degree incline, 
setting 800 feet of fixed rope as 
they worked up. The first trip up 
the slope took four hours. The 
second trip, using the steps and fixed 
rope, took just 45 minutes with full 
packs. 

The summer’s expedition, accord- 
ing to Washburn, was so carefully 
planned and benefited so heavily 
both from the experience of the 1947 
expedition up the northeast slope 
and from aerial photographs, that 
there were no casualties, even minor. 
Every detail of the complicated 
plans was accomplished successfully. 
The only discomforts suffered were 
sunburn and an occasional blister. 
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Successful plane landings, the 
highest ever made in Alaska, spared 
four members of the party the long 
low altitude approach to the moun- 
tain and gave them a chance to 
make camp for four other party 
members coming in overland by way 
of Peters Pass. Dr. Terris Moore, 
President of the University of Alas- 
ka, flew the four man party in at 
7600 feet on Kahiltna Glacier and 
later took the entire eight man party 
out from the 10,000 foot base camp. 
His Piper Super Cub plane was 
equipped with ski wheels, specially 
designed by Dr. Moore and Federal 
Aircraft, Minneapolis, and used for 
the first time on this expedition. 

An air drop by the 10th Rescue — 
Squadron of the U. S. Air Force” 
landed a ton of supplies at the base — 
camp. Without the air support from 
both the University of Alaska and 
the Air Force, Washburn said, the 
expedition would have been impos- 
sible, or taken many, many weeks 
instead of just a month. 

The expedition used igloos in all 
camps from 15,500 feet up, packing 
only one tent for cooking. The 
igloos, Washburn said, were found 
ideal on the 1947 expedition and 
were part of the original planning 
for this summer’s climb. They are, 
he said, warmer, more sturdy and 
more comfortable than a tent. Usu- 
ally it took 50 snow blocks, 2 feet 
square and 8 inches thick to build 
an igloo. Three hours of cutting the 
blocks out with a hand saw and 
trimming with a machete, raised the 
shelter. 
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Aerial photographs were the sole 


guide of the three man advance 


party during part of the climb, 
Washburn reported. They literally 
traveled “by instrument” through a 
dense fog using the photographs as 
guide. When the fog lifted, the party 
was exactly where they wanted to 
be. 

At Denali Pass, the party found 
the minimum registering thermom- 
eter left in 1947. It recorded —59 
degrees. Beside it was the frozen 
body of a Redpoll, a tiny bird about 
the size of a chickadee. Washburn 
believes this is the highest altitude 
recorded for wildlife in North Amer- 
ica. A cache of food left in ’47 was 
found in excellent and very edible 


condition as stored in the natural 
deep freeze of the 18,180 foot pass. 
They even ate fresh frozen chicken- 
a-la king and string beans left on 
the mountain in the open for four 
years. 

The summer’s expedition, Wash- 
burn says, completed the ground 
control surveys necessary to finish 
the map of Mount McKinley being 
prepared by the Museum and got a 
complete photographic record of the 
unexplored west face. Washburn 
spent six weeks before and after 
the climb getting sights on McKin- 
ley from points along the Alaska 
railroad, and two weeks on Kahiltna 
Glacier, before attempting the as- 
cent, securing data from three pre- 
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cise survey stations set up at high 
altitude on the ground. 


The expedition also conducted a 


thorough geologic survey of both. 


the Peters Glacier approach to the 
west face, Kahiltna Glacier, and the 
west face as climbed. The Univer- 
sity of Denver supplied Dr. Melvin 
Griffiths, the geologist for the trip. 


Particularly Washburn cited the 
outstanding collaboration of the Mu- 
seum, the University of Denver, and 
the University of Alaska, whose 
president flew the party in and out. 
“The expedition was a perfect ex- 
ample of teamwork by both individ- 
uals and institutions,” he said. 


The significance of the new route 
up McKinley, Washburn believes, is 
its possible use should the moun- 
tain’s ideal condition for high alti- 
tude research ever be utilized. The 
route, he says, is one which. scien- 
tific personnel with little mountain 
climbing experience could use with 
safety if accompanied by experi- 
enced guides, while any research 
station could be assured of success 
given adequate air support. 


McKinley’s summit was reached 
by the new western route this sum- 
mer on July 10 by the advance 
Museum party of Washburn, James 
E. Gale and Captain William D. 
Hackett, both of Fort Richardson, 
Alaska. University of Denver party 
members, numbering T. M. Griffiths, 
geologist, Dr. John Ambler, Dr. 
Henry Buchtel, Barry C. Bishop and 
Jerry Moore reached the peak in two 
groups on July 13 and 14. 


Cambridge Grows 


Ns figures show a tremendous ~ 


growth in services and bank 
ceposits during the past few years. 
Latest figures show: 


Electric meters 37,385 
Gas meters 31,913 
Telephones 46,595 
Bank deposits $256,397,090 


Taxable valuation $213,664,450 


Conference 
HE first annual Northeast Con- 
ference on Humanities in Busi- 
ness will be held at the Hotel Brad- 
ford, Boston, September 14 and 15, 
1951. 


Because the need for development 


of the human side of business is so 


vitally important in the stabilization 


of the thinking of employees this © 


conference was conceived and ex- 
tensive research conducted to as- 


sure having a properly balanced pro- 
gram with nationally recognized — 


specialists and speakers. 


This conference is sponsored by 


the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and organized by the Executives’ 


Club and Personnel Managers’ Club. — 


Kenneth R. Bolles, a newly elected 
Director of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce, Past President, Fred- 
erick H. Nickels, and Past Treas- 
urer, James L. Jenks, are members 
of this Committee. You are invited 


to attend the sessions. For further 


details, call the Chamber office, 


(TR 6-4100). 


— a4 
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Annual Dinner 


TUESDAY EVENING OCTOBER 9, 1951 6:30 P.M. 


BRADFORD WASHBURN 
Lecturer, Explorer, and Director of The Museum of Science 


will describe his expedition to Mount McKinley. These 
colored pictures are something to see. The Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce will also honor this distinguished 
Cantabrigian. 


WELCOME TO NEW WATERFRONT COMPANIES 


Our new companies on the waterfront 
will be welcomed to Cambridge 


General Electric Appliances Inc. 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Co. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 


TOASTMASTER 
Col. John B. Atkinson, City Manager of Cambridge 


DINNER CHAIRMAN 
Paul W. Fitzpatrick, Chairman of Board, Brown Durrell Co. 


Mayor Edward A. Crane of Cambridge, and other 
distinguished citizens will be present and partici- 
pate in this great “All Cambridge” occasion. 


This announcement is being made because several members who 
have heard about the dinner already have made reservations. In 
fairness to all members we are making this great news public now. 
Prices have increased but your annual dinner ticket still will remain 
at $5.00. Yes, the dinner will be roast beef. Reservations will be 
accepted before the formal announcement is made, so call or write 
the Chamber. 
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Help Needed | 
HE Cambridge Chapter of the 
American Red Cross is appeal- 
ing for help. The request reads as 
follows: 

“The people of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Illinois helped send 
$3,000,000 to New England in 1947. 
That’s right—when the forest fires 
hit New England in 1947 the con- 
tributions of citizens throughout the 
United States—some three million 
dollars—was used by the Red Cross 
for emergency aid and rehabilita- 
tion. That’s been the American way. 

“Today more than 183,000 people 
are homeless in those four states— 
more than 2,000,000 acres have been 
swept over by floods—thousands of 
homes leveled to the ground. Condi- 
tions are worse than expected. 

“Cambridge citizens and _ busi- 
nesses are asked to give $14,000. 
The Cambridge Chapter of the 
American Red Cross has been asked 
to raise $14,000 AT ONCE for dis- 
aster relief. That must come from 
businesses, workers, individuals. 
(Checks can be made out .to Red 
Cross Flood Fund and mailed to 
1000 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. ) 

“Won’t the Government take care 
of this? No. The money appropri- 
ated goes for re-building public- 
owned _utilities—bridges, water- 
works, sewers, levees, schools, pub- 
lic buildings. The money you give 
helps take care of the PEOPLE. 

“Hasn’t the Cambridge Chapter 
the funds? No. Contributions fell 
some $14,500 short last year. Many 


at-home activities have been curbed. 

“Hasn’t the National Organization 
the funds? No. This is the worst 
natural disaster this country has 
had. Present funds are being used 
for programs for our armed forces, 
blood procurement, etc. Funds can- 
not well be switched from these im- 
portant tasks. 

“As an individual you can send 
your personal check at once to Red 
Cross Flood Fund. (Yes, it is de- 
ductible from Federal Income Tax.) 

““As a business executive, you can 
appoint someone in your firm to col- 
lect from your employees and send 
along with your corporate gift. 

“Remember—you will be helping 
those who cannot help themselves 
at this time—other Americans, in 
distress through no fault of their 
own. No community is invulnerable 
to disaster.” 


Tax Bills 
7 ITH each Cambridge Tax 
bill, the taxpayer is receiv- 
ing a blotter entitled “All On One 
Line”. It depicts a fisherman with © 
several fish on the line to represent 
various city departments. The pic- — 
ture could be used in a contest to — 
name 10 things wrong from a fish-— 
erman’s standpoint. However, the 
message is correct from a_ tax- 
payer’s standpoint. We urge you to 
pay your taxes promptly and save 
the City interest charges. Inci- 
dentally, can you name 10 things 
wrong in the picture? 
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Building Permits 


UILDING permits issued in 


July for new construction in 
Cambridge, total $538,400. $398,000 
of this amount is for a new dormi- 
tory for Radcliffe 


College at 58 







Linnaean Street. The North Amer- 
ican Holding Company was granted 
a permit for a factory at 77 Broad- 
way ($70,000). Permits for the first 
seven months of 1951 now total 
$7,480,790. 


Lever's 
Fine 
Products 








LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY — cambridge Plant, 164 Broadway 
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PICTURES TAKEN THIS MONTH IN CAMBRIDGE 


Not a new bridge across the Charles River. 





2, Another view of the above. 
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WHERE AND WHAT ARE THEY? 


BOSTOn, 
Tej L 





3. They are for you, but not Television sets. 
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4. Not an oil derrick. 
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Answers on page 28 
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Auto Allowances 
EVERAL requests have been re- 
ceived recently for information 
on mileage allowances paid sales- 
men and other employees for use of 
automobiles on company: business. 

The Chamber office made a survey 
of eight companies and found the 
allowance to be between 6% cents 
and 7 cents per mile. 

The July, 1951 issue of “Indus- 
trial Newsletter of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts” con- 
tains an article, “Company Mileage 
Allowances”, as follows: 

“A recent study made for the 
Automobile Association of America 
showed that for the ‘average’ person 
—that is, one driving 10,000 miles 


STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 





Theodore L. Storer 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 


a year—the cost of running an auto- 
mobile is 8.61 cents a mile, deter- 
mined as follows for each mile of 
driving: 2.14 cents for gas and oil, 
0.46 cents for tires, 0.68 cents for 
maintenance including minor re- 
pairs, 0.91 cents for license fees and 
for insurance (liability, fire and 
theft, and property damage) and 
4.42 cents for depreciation. At this 
rate, the car would be depreciated 
in four years; and the study con- 
tends that after that time it isn’t 
economical to keep a car because of 
the major repairs that become neces- 
sary. 

“A higher flat mileage allowance 
is being paid to salesmen who use 
their own cars on company business. 
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A recent study of 319 companies by 
THE CONFERENCE BOARD shows 
that the rate most generally paid 
today is seven cents a mile; six 
cents a mile was the rate most com- 
panies paid their salesmen a year 
ago. 

“A similar survey of 94 companies 
in the Greater Boston Area operat- 
ing 6,234 cars revealed almost ident- 
ical results with the median rate 
paid per mile of 7 cents and a range 
of 5 cents to 9 cents per mile. 

“The major group, or forty-eight 
of the 124 companies using a 


straight mileage method of reim- 
bursing salesmen, pay 7 cents a 
mile. In the eighty-two companies 
surveyed last year, more companies 
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were paying 6 cents a mile than any 
other figure. The average payment 
for all companies reimbursing sales- 
men by this method is 6.6 cents a 
mile. 

“Over 60% of the companies also 
pay for any tolls for bridges, tun- 
nels or ferries as well as parking 
fees and garage storage away from 
home. 

“A fixed periodic payment plus a 
mileage allowance is used by forty- 
eight companies, or 26% of those 
companies paying on some _ basis 
other than flat mileage allowance. 
The allowance is intended to cover 
the costs which do not vary directly 
with mileage, such as_ insurance, 
license fees and depreciation. It is 
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computed either on a monthly, week- 
ly or daily basis. The mileage rate 
covers gas, oil, and other running 
expenses—expenses primarily deter- 
mined by the number of miles 
driven. 

“In addition, certain other items 
such as tolls and parking fees are 
generally paid separately by the 
company. Salesmen are encouraged 
to keep accurate records of their 
expenses. This has the added advant- 
age of proving to salesmen that they 
are adequately reimbursed for the 
use of their cars, as well as provid- 
ing the company with an accurate 
check on costs. 

“A number of companies in this 
group operate under the Runzheimer 
Plan. This plan takes into account 
such variable factors as residence, 
territory, the kind of car and an- 
nual mileage. Each salesman _ re- 
ceives a monthly allowance and 
mileage rate tailor-made to fit his 
particular circumstances. Most of 
the companies in this classification 
pay toll expenses, garage storage 
and parking fees.” 


®@ 
Cambridge Courtesy 


N example of Cambridge court- 

esy is given in “BASCO Foot 

Notes.” In this monthly publication 

of the Boston Athletic Shoe Co., 

George Lerman makes the follow- 
ing comment to his employees: 

“T have been reading with interest 

a thesis prepared by the students of 

Harvard Business Administration 

who spent some time with us this 


year. Most of you saw these lads 
exploring the various floors and de- 
partments, talking earnestly to the 
foremen in charge, watching oper- 
ators perform various jobs, and no 
doubt you were curious about them, 

“These six fellows, all ex-service- 
men of World War II, are now stu- 
dents at Harvard, studying Business 
Administration, and they sought 
permission from us to investigate 
the inner workings of BASCO, to 
discover if they could find out what 
makes us tick, and then make some 
conclusions which might perhaps 
make the wheels run even more 
smoothly. 

“We opened the doors wide and 
requested the foremen, office staff, 
salesmen, and accountants to answer 
any and all questions and to give 
freely of their time. We all enjoyed ij 
ourselves and the 146 pages of the 
report are full of facts and ideas, — 
of anecdotes and stories, of person- © 
alities and problems. It’s not pos- | 
sible for everyone to read the report — 
but we feel sure you will feel the 
gradual effects. 

“T think we can best sum up the 
whole experience by quoting directly 
from a letter which the boys wrote 
and enclosed with the report:—‘We 
can discharge our debt to you only 
by following your example of un- 
selfishness when, in the future, each 
of us is approached by a group of 
students needing help.’ We feel sure 
our time was well spent if the grou 
left us with that single thought, fo 
the lesson of unselfishness and co 
operation is a hard one to learn.” — 
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Clean Up—Paint Up—Fix Up 
HROUGHOUT the country, the 
better cities observe a Clean 

Up—Paint Up—Fix Up Week. It 

has been called “America’s greatest 

civic program in a community.” It 

was started in St. Louis in 1912. 

The St. Louis of 1912 contained, 
as do many of our cities today, sec- 
tions which were deteriorated and 
unhealthful. A public-spirited citi- 
zen, in looking about these blighted 
areas, noticed that where living 
conditions were unpleasant and un- 
clean the inhabitants were sickly 
and dispirited. Homes were un- 
kempt, streets were littered with 
debris, and store owners took little 
pride in the appearance of their es- 
tablishments. That citizen knew 

that those conditions could be im- 

proved if the organization and in- 

centive were provided whereby in- 
dividuals could help themselves by 
helping each other. Thus was the 

Clean Up—Paint Up—Fix Up pro- 

gram born in the mind of Allen W. 

Clark. 

Mr. Clark alone could do little, 
but he sparked a beginning. Citizens 


were organized into committees, 
each responsible for a certain phase 
of the program and all inspired with 
a new idea. An area that had been 
the abode of unhealthy, unhappy 
and dejected people was_ trans- 
formed by soap and water, mops, 
brooms, a little carpenter work, 
some paint and flowers, into the 
homes of men, women and children 
filled with new vigor and pride, 
anxious to maintain and carry fur- 
ther the improvements they had 
made. 

From this beginning, Clean Up— 
Paint Up—Fix Up has spread to 
cities all over the nation, and now 
more than 3,000 communities are 
listed in the National Honor Roll of 
participating communities. Though 
the program has grown from small 
beginnings to national proportions, 
it still owes its success and motiva- 
tion to the common desire for 
cleaner, more healthful and more 
attractive surroundings. The ranks 
of Clean Up—Paint Up—Fix Up 
communities increase with each 
succeeding year, aS more and more 
individuals join to build a_ better 
America in the American spirit of 
initiative and cooperation. 

Most communities need a Clean 
Up—Paint Up—Fix Up program. 
With the passing of time, deterio- 
ration sets in, and homes, some- 
times whole neighborhoods, become 
shabby and unsightly unless _ pre- 
cautions are taken. Negligence to- 
day can mean slums tomorrow. 

While many people have civic 
pride and automatically keep their 
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property in first-class condition, 
there are, unfortunately, thousands 
of others “willing to let things 
slide” and, unless prodded into it, 
will not do anything to improve 
their surroundings. Good _ civic 
housekeeping is a necessity to any’ 
community’s betterment. 

Col. John B. Atkinson, within a 
short time after becoming City 
Manager, transformed Cambridge 
with plots of flowers, clean streets 
and clean public buildings. In addi- 
tion to creating a new civic pride, 
this has made a real impression on 
visitors to our city. The value of a 
clean city cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents from a_ health 
standpoint. 

Clean Up Week will be held in 
Cambridge, October 14-20, immedi- 
ately following Fire Prevention 
Week. The two go hand in hand. 
Lives and property are endangered 
by fire caused by a cluttered condi- 
tion in homes, factories and alleys. 
Businessmen and citizens are asked 
to prepare to participate. 

Paint Up and Fix Up is just good 
business. There is no truer adage 
than “A Stitch in Time Saves Nine’. 
Any real estate man will tell you 
that a coat of paint inside or out- 
side preserves your property and 
adds dollars to its value. Property 
in Cambridge is not, and never has 
been, assessed on a coat of paint or 
a repaired fence. Taxes are set by 
the cost of running the city and the 
valuation. If property is allowed to 
deteriorate and values decrease the 
tax rate will increase, despite the 
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excellent work of the administration 
in keeping municipal costs down. 
Then you will be paying the same 
amount in taxes and have a less 
valuable piece of property. Plan to 
paint up and fix up this Fall. 

The Chamber will be interested 
in ideas to make the week of Octo- 
ber 14-20 a success. 

CoMeSP: 

SUPPLY of booklets with ques- 

tions and answers on the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan is available 
at the Chamber office. These are 
yours for the asking. 
Solicitation 

ANY calls were received this 

month on a solicitation for the 
“City of Hope.” In some instances 
the money was requested for the 
National T. B. Hospital. To clarify 
the solicitation we are printing a 
letter received from the New Eng- | 
land Chairman. The Chamber’s pol- | 
icy is not to approve or condemn a 
solicitation but to present the facts: | 

“This is in answer to your re- 
quest for information regarding the — 
labor and management dinner to be- 
held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Oc-— 
tober 13, 1951. This is a testimonial 
Dinner to Henry J. Brides, Presi- — 
dent of the Massachusetts Federa- — 
tion of Labor, and J. William Bel- — 
anger, President of the Massachu- © 
setts State C. I. O. to pay a tribute) 













to these two outstanding labor 
leaders. 
“Honorable Alben W. Barkley, 


Vice President of the United States 
will be principal speaker. Other 
speakers who will join with the 
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Vice President are the Honorable 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of 
Labor; His Excellency the Governor 
Paul A. Dever; the Honorable John 
B. Hynes, Mayor of the City of Bos- 
ton; as well as many other national, 
state, labor and management offi- 
cials. 


“In order to make this affair the 
success it deserves, there naturally 
will be some costs; such as station- 
ery, printing, postage, office and 
clerical help, etc., etc. 

“Other than this, the entire pro- 
ceeds of the Testimonial Dinner will 
be turned over to the City of Hope. 
As you may be aware, the City of 
Hope is a free, non-sectarian, na- 
tional medical center, supported by 
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organized labor. For some 38 years 
it has been making its facilities 
available to victims of tuberculosis 
and other chest diseases throughout 
the nation. 

“We are enclosing some literature 
which will give you further details. 
If there is any additional informa- 
tion you may desire, we shall be 
glad to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE SWARTZ, 
New England Chairman.” 


Labor Day 
EPTEMBER 3, 1951 is a legal 
holiday. For most companies, it 
is a paid holiday but there is no 
Federal or State law requiring 
premium pay’ for work on a holiday. 
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Y.M.C.A FUND DRIVE UNDER WAY 


HE New Gymnasium Building 

Fund Campaign for the Cam- 
bridge Y.M.C.A. is well under way. 
As mentioned in a previous issue of 
“The Magazine of Cambridge” the 
aim of this effort is to provide space 
to accommodate the 1,000 or more 
additional boys who are clamoring 
for the program and facilities of- 
fered by the “‘Y”. 


Trained Personnel Available 


The present staff of the “Y” is 
capable of providing the leadership 
needed for an additional thousand 
boys if the physical space were 
available. Modern work with boys 
and youth is increasingly carried on 
through clubs or groups of boys 
having a common interest. A hobby 
such as photography or handicraft 
in one of its several forms gives 
the leader a group interest to build 
around. Combined with the hobby, 
a physical activity program provides 
time for games—basketball, volley 
ball, hand ball, swimming, boxing, 
etc. Room for these activities and 
club meeting rooms are the object 
of the present drive of the Cam- 
bridge “Y”’. 

Forty-two Years Since Last 
Building Program 

The present building was com- 
pleted in 1909. Since that time the 
membership has increased fourfold. 
For a number of years the need of 
more room has been urgent. Nearly 


ten years ago the Board of Direc- 
tors started formulating plans for 
a new building. The land needed is 
already owned by the “Y” and ad- 
joins its present building. The heat- 
ing and service plants of the pres- 
ent building are adequate for the 
proposed new unit. Thus the modest 
sum being sought, $300,000 will all 
be spent for added floor space and 
not for expensive auxiliary equip- 
ment. 


An unusual feature of this build- 
ing program is that it is so designed 
that the community will not be 
called upon for additional annual 
maintenance support. 


The Boy’s Program a Community 
Asset 


The work of the “Y” with boys 
and young men is distinctly a com- 
munity asset. A fine record of con- 
structive character building accom- 
panies the widely recognized body- 
building program of the Cambridge 
“Y”. Fund Campaign Chairman, — 
John H. Campbell, a former presi- 
dent of the C. of C. has stated that 
it is sound business for industry to 
have an active interest in the youth 
of the community. More than ever | 
in our history our youth needs to 
feel that businessmen have a con- 
structive, active desire to help them 
develop into the kind of young men 
that industry can put confidence in. 
For these reasons Campbell urges” 


i 
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that all Cambridge businessmen 
weigh their responsibility in assur- 
ing the success of this effort. 


Fund Has Passed the $170,000 Mark 


More than $170,000 has already 
been subscribed toward the $300,000 
goal. Many of our larger industries 
have indicated favorable interest and 
are planning substantial gifts when 
third-quarter figures are available. 
The need for $300,000 to house ac- 
tivities for an additional 1,000 boys 
suggests the term “Boy Share” at 
$300 per share. Gifts to this fund 
are tax deductible and may be 
pledged over three tax years—1951, 
1952, and 1958 if such a plan en- 
ables one to give as generously as 
he might desire. Some donors whose 
interest in other causes had ex- 
hausted this year’s capacity to give 
have welcomed this plan to assure 
their support next year and the year 
after. 

General Secretary, Glenn C. Per- 
duyn at the Cambridge “Y’’, will be 
pleased to answer any question that 
may occur to any reader of this 
article. 

Day Camp 

The Cambridge Y.M.C.A., after a 
study of community needs, initiated, 
this summer, a day camp for the 
boys 9-14 years of age. The camp 
operated on three two-week periods. 
A program was scheduled daily, 
Monday through. Friday from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Bus transportation took 
the boys for their camp program to 
Camp Ted and other near-by recre- 
ation areas. The camp enrollment 


Y.M.C.A. Gym Fund 
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was completely filled for the season. 
Day camp provides good camp ex- 
perience at a reasonable cost ($4.50 
per week) as well as permitting the 
boys to be with their parents in the 
evening. 


418 Boys in “Y” Camps 
Through the medium of its three 
camps, the “Y” is serving 418 boys. 
Camp Massapoag at Dunstable has 
225 boys registered during the sum- 


mer. Its Caddy Camp at Oyster 
Harbors, Osterville, Massachusetts 
has 110 boys registered. Caddy 


earnings this summer are at an all- 
time high. Plans to expand the ca- 
pacity of this camp are being con- 
sidered for next year. The day camp 
had 83 boys enrolled. In addition to 
the boys served through the camp 
program, the “Y” had 80 boys en- 
rolled in its free “Learn to Swim” 
campaign as its contribution to the 
city-wide effort to teach Cambridge 
children to swim. These are all in 
addition to the boys in the regular 
Y.M.C.A. membership. Who § said, 
“Summer is vacation time for the 
Y.M.C.A. staff?” 


DAGGETT'S 


FAMOUS 
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ANSWERS TO PICTURES ON PAGES 18-19 


View was taken from Charles River Road near Braves Field on the 


Boston side of the Charles. The R. H. White building on Memorial 


Drive shows behind the pipe. 
Taken from the bank of the Charles River beside the new swimming 
pool. Shows two men looking into the pipe which will replace the leaky 
one now on the River bottom. This is the Metropolitan water pipe con- 
necting with Cambridge. The pipe as shown is being assembled and 
will be dropped in the River sometime after September first. After the 
pipe has been completely laid in the Charles River, the easiest part of 
the job will be done. Tunneling under Charles River Road and the rail- 
road tracks on the Allston side will be quite an engineering chore. 
Many calls to the Chamber asked if this were the new pipe line for 
natural gas. A boy can walk through these pipes without bending over. 
The natural gas pipes are very much smaller. It will be interesting to 
watch while the pipe is lowered into the river. 
The place is no mystery as you will recognize the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce building. At the last Directors’ meeting, August 13, the 
Directors voted to install air conditioning in the Chamber quarters. 
Delbrook Ventilating Company of Cambridge started this installation 


August 16. The picture shows the unit being unloaded on that date. 


Within two weeks, members will be able to enjoy using the Chamber 
office facilities on the hottest days. Committees now will be able to 
meet during the summer months. 

Picture was taken on Memorial Drive next to Stop & Shop and across 
from the new swimming pool. In the background is Richard’s “Drive 


In” and the buildings of the B. B. Chemical Company. Picture shows — 


a pile driver at work for the new one-story, 10,000 foot building to be 
eccupied by Robert Hall Clothes. This will be its first retail outlet in 
the East. 
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Economic Performance 

N 1948 we scrapped 6700 auto- 

mobiles and trucks every day of 
the year. The average scrapped ve- 
hicle had run about 120,000 miles 
and was 13.6 years of age. 

In 1925 the estimated accumulated 
mileage during the lifetime of a 
motor vehicle was about 26,000; the 
average vehicle was scrapped after 
6.5 years. 

Thus, the average lifetime of. to- 
day’s automobile is twice what it 
was in the middle twenties and it 
runs about four times as far. 


What is true about automobiles 
is true of most electric appliances, 
other durable goods and also many 
nondurables. ‘ 

Quality improvement does not get 
into the cost-of-living index, uni- — 
versally used as a measure of well- | 
being. 

It is unfortunate that our onl 
widely used and generally accepte 
measure of the cost of living doe 
not allow for quality changes. If 
quality improvements were included 
the performance of our economi 
system would be even more favor- 
able than is recognized. 
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MORALITY IN GOVERNMENT 


A Statement By 
DECHARD A. HULCY, President 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States fully endorses 
the underlying conception and ex- 
pressed purposes of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 21. 

I regard this proposal to establish 
a Commission on Ethics in the Fed- 
eral Government as one of the most 
important matters before this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

It will be the task of such a Com- 
mission to focus attention upon a 
breakdown which has occurred in the 
moral order, to seek out its causes 
and suggest corrective steps. 

It goes without saying that high 
moral behavior cannot be legislated 


directly. But legislative yardsticks 
could be created that might help. 

There is no point in my recount- 
ing the recent evidence of malfeas- 
ance and venality in public office. 
But it is plain that the American 
people have been outraged by those 
revelations. It is just as plain that 
this sense of outrage will thin away, 
with time. 

Then what? 

Will we simply resign ourselves 
to such shameful revelations ? 

Will we become cynical and tell 
ourselves that this is all we can ex- 
pect from men in government? 

If we do, we are writing the death 
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warrant for our way of life. When 
a nation’s moral fiber frazzles out, 
it has already lost its reason for 
living. 

Egypt, Greece and Rome all were 
great. They held sway for genera- 
tions—invulnerable from outside at- 
tack. But they collapsed—betrayed 
from within by the immorality and 
the misconduct of their own people. 


We in America now have had the 
opportunity to see, in ample time, 
the extent and scope of immoral con- 
duct on the part of officials in gov- 
ernment. 


Scandals Are Symptoms 


This is no occasion for finger- 
pointing or expressions of sancti- 
monious__ self-righteousness. The 
scandals brought to light thus far 
are only symptoms of a profound 
and disturbing moral defection that 
has run like a maverick thread 
through the whole fabric of our na- 
tional life. Weakened home ties, the 
high incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency, the growth in sex crimes, 
the toll of alcoholism and drug ad- 
diction—the growing disrespect for 
law and authority, in the home, the 
school and community life—all these 
are symptomatic of a collapse in our 
moral standards. 


Anxious men everywhere in this 
land are troubled and_ perplexed. 
They cannot reconcile this moral 
breakdown with the great hopes and 
great sacrifices which went into the 
founding of our republic. They are 
asking, “What has _ happened?” 
They deserve an answer. 
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Placing events in their logical 
sequence, the first answer is that 
recent generations of Americans 
have been disposed to mistake means 
for ends. 


Our forefathers, in their wisdom, 
endeavored to develop simultan- 
eously both their material well-being 
and their moral character. They 
knew that both these objectives re- 
quired effort, self-reliance and re- 
sponsibility. They worked hard, dis- 
ciplined themselves, had reverence 
for law and order. 


Breakdown in Standards 

But what do we find today? We 
have achieved a standard of living 
which has become the envy of the 
world. The tragedy is that our moral 
advancement has not kept pace. We 
have mistaken material 
which 
higher life, as an end in itself. 


The second reason for our present © 
predicament is an inevitable conse-_ 
quence of the first. There has been 
a gradual breakdown in our historic — 


national standards. 


I will cite an example of what I _ 


mean. 


It was the use of the term “Four : 


Freedoms” during World War II. 
In two ways, 


conception of freedom. 
In the first place, 


wealth, — 
should be a means to the | 


the use of that 
phrase damaged one of our basic — 
American standards—which is our 4 





the phrase _ 
fragmentized something which can-_ 
not be broken down without injury. 
Freedom is a unity. It is a condi- 
tion. Just as the kingdom is the 
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realm of the king, so freedom is the 
realm of the free men. Break up the 
realm and you destroy freedom. 

In the second place, one of the so- 
called “Four Freedoms” was defined 
as “freedom from fear.” I submit 
that you cannot have freedom from 
anything unless you substitute the 
positive for the negative values. You 
have freedom from fear only as you 
develop fortitude and deepen your 
faith. 

You can only have freedom to do 
something. It is a condition calcu- 
lated to permit the individual to as- 
sert himself, according to his tastes 
and interests. Freedom is not a con- 
dition in which one is protected. It 
entails sacrifices, as well as eternal 
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vigilance. It is something for which 
a man fights. 

And so, to the extent that indis- 
criminating minds accepted the sug- 
gestion that freedom can be broken 
into parts—and to the extent that 
people were confused between free- 
dom and security—our concept of 
freedom, one of our great national 
standards, has suffered. 
Opportunism Prevalent 

Out of our concentration on ma- 
terialism, and out of the breakdown 
in our national standards, there has 
arisen a third affliction. I refer now 
to opportunism. 

Once the people felt relieved of 
the necessity for adhering to stand- 
ards, they began to find opportuni- 
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ties to add to their material comfort 
and security at somebody else’s ex- 
pense—to get something for noth- 
ing. And in complying with. the peo- 
ple’s demands, some of those in gov- 
ernment quickly found opportunities 
to extend their influence over more 
and more of our everyday affairs. 

The symbol of opportunism is big 
government. 

We have been augmenting gov- 
ernment staffs these past 20 years 
with what amounts to a grand rush. 
It has been relatively easy for op- 
portunists to misuse positions of 
trust in the midst of this hurly- 
burly. 

When government sprawls all over 
the periphery, it becomes too big to 
watch, too big to control. Abuse of 
power and position are a natural 
corollary. 

The scope and complexity of our 
federal government’s present func- 
tions may already be pushing it 
dangerously over the line beyond 
which a government of laws gives 
place to a government of men. 

The essential difference between 
the two is the extent to which goy- 
ernment actions are really shaped 
and delimited by law, rather than 
being left up to the discretionary 
personal judgments, preferences, and 
even tastes, of government office- 
holders. 

In the federal sphere, our copy- 
right law, the postal laws, and many 
of our tax laws provide good ex- 
amples well over on the side of 
government by law. How far over 
on the side of government by men 


is such an example as an RFC ex- 
aminer ? 
Lack of Responsibility 

In espousing materialism, aban-— 
doning national standards, and tol- 
erating opportunism, we have failed 
to inculcate the proper sense of re- 
sponsibility in some of those who 
have been placed in authority. 

No man who possessed the moral 
fiber of our forefathers would fail 
to recognize the immorality of us-— 
ing a position of influence against 
the interests of the common good. 

In view of all this, I would like 
to make this basic recommendation: 
There is need for a code of ethics 
in government. The science of gov- 
ernment has become a profession. It 
should have certain markers warn- 
ing all who enter such a profession ~ 
against betraying the public trust. _ 

I am strong for self-regulation. 
I would like to see the proposed 
Commission on Ethics consider the 
creation of a permanent agency 
composed of men actively in goy- 
ernment to draft a code of conduct 
for all appointed federal officers, and 
to enforce it by moral persuasion 
or other appropriate means. 

We Americans are by nature a 
self-regulated people. 

We are born into this world with 
the attendance of a doctor who has 
passed an examination given him by 
members of his own profession; he 
is primarily responsible to his med- 
ical association. 

We get our haircuts from a li- 
censed barber—but who examines 
him as to his fitness for his license? 
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A board or commission of barbers, 
naturally. 

We are married by a minister or 
priest or rabbi—but who, in fact, 
gives him the right to perform that 
ceremony? The state? To be sure. 
But the state doesn’t invest him 
with the robes of his office. That is 
accomplished by his peers and su- 
periors within his own church. He 
is responsible to them. 

Businessmen also have a code of 
ethics. 

Business Code of Ethics 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has a set of ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Business Conduct,” which 
was drawn up some 25 years ago 
and is just as appropriate today as 
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it was then. If I may be permitted 
to do so, I will quote the first of the 
15 principles. It is as follows: “The 
foundation of business is confidence, 
which springs from integrity, fair 
dealing, efficient service and mutual 
benefit.” 

My own trade group, the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, also has a self- 
imposed system of protecting the 
public interest. I refer to the Blue 
Seal method of approval for gas 
appliances, to insure their safety 
and conformance to claims. To ob- 
tain the Blue Seal, appliance makers 
must submit to AGA _ laboratory 
tests. The system is self-policed. 

I would not propose that any 
group of private citizens be engaged 
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to write or enforce a pattern of 
ethics for federal officials, any more 
than I would suggest that a com- 
mittee of engineers write a code of 
ethics for doctors. I do not believe 
they could effectively do so. Pride 
of profession should be the motivat- 
ing force, and I believe that federal 
officials are capable of developing 
such a spirit in their own ranks. I 
think they have the responsibility to 
do so. 
Moral Convictions Needed 

But a code is no better than the 
set of beliefs which underlies it. 
You as Members of Congress, and 
we as businessmen, should do all in 
our power to encourage a revival of 
those moral convictions which went 
into the formation of our republic. 

Those beliefs acknowledge that 
the higher a man goes, the greater 
is his responsibility, and the more 
he is bound to give of his best. 

I began by expressing the Na- 
tional Chamber’s full endorsement of 
the underlying conception and ex- 


pressed purpose of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 21, to establish the 
Commission on Ethics in the Federal 
Government. 

I close by pledging our full co- 
operation with such a Commission. 


Subs Wanted 

HE Georgia Division of Lock- 

heed Aircraft Corporation is in- 
terested in sources for machining of 
detail parts: machining and as- 
sembling fitting assemblies, etc.; 
fabricating and assembling sheet 
metal parts; processing such as ano- 
dizing, cadmium plating, chrome 
plating, painting, heat treating, 
etc.; and tool, die, jig, and fixture 
fabrication. If interested call the 
Chamber office for further details. 


Warren Changes 
LEASE note that two changes 
have been made in the Warren 
Brothers Roads Company ad. Office 
and shops are at 32 Potter Street 
and the new telephone number is 
TR 6-2140. 


IN MEMORIAM 


CHARLES P. BLOUIN 


President, Charles P. Blouin, Ine. 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM 


President, George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 
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MEET EIGHT DIKREGFORS 


Kenneth R. Bolles, Personnel Director of the 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., was born in Belmont 
in 1909 and graduated from M.I.T. in 1932 with 
an M.S. degree in Electrical Engineering. He has 
been associated with Simplex for seventeen years, 
first as a member of the Engineering Department 
and for the last ten years in personnel work. 
Mr. Bolles has been active in Cambridge Red 
Cross Fund Campaigns, is a member of the Re- 
habilitation Committee of the Cambridge Tuber- 
culosis Association, the Industrial Rehabilitation 
Committee of the Mass. Heart Association and 
the Executive Committee of the Personnel Man- 
agers Club of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


Richard K. de l’Etoile was born in Medford, 
Massachusetts and has lived and worked in Met- 
ropolitan Boston for all of his 38 years. 

He studied at the Medford public schools and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, spe-_ 
cializing in Chemical Engineering. | 

From 1948 to 1950 he held the position of Vice- 
President and Chief Engineer of the Delbrook | 
Ventilating Co. and since 1950 he has been Pres- 
ident of that Company. | 

He has been active in Cambridge Community 
Fund work, is a Director of the Electric Institute | 
of Boston and a member of the Executive Council | 
of the Air Conditioning Bureau. 
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Pee 10 SERVE YOU 


Charles E. Keniston, Plant Manager of Lever 
Brothers Company Cambridge Plant, was gradu- 
ated from Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1926. Shortly after his graduation, he was em- 
ployed by Lever Brothers Company and has 
worked in their Chicago, Baltimore and Cam- 
bridge plants. He is actively interested in the 
New England Council, the Red Cross and the 
Community Fund, and is this year’s Chairman 
of the Chemical Mfg. Division of the Greater 
Boston Community Fund. 


R. D. Stauffer, Vice-President and Director of 
NEGEA Service Corporation, and Chief Engineer 
of each of the operating companies of the New 
England Gas and Electric System. 

Was graduated from Penn State College with 
a degree in Mechanical Engineering and, since 
1922, has been engaged in building of electric and 
gas utility systems, having supervised the design 
and construction of electric generating plants in 
most of the states on the eastern seaboard from 
Maine to Florida. 

He is now or has been a registered professional 
engineer in seven states, and last year served as 
President of the Massachusetts Society of Pro- 


_ fessional Engineers and is now a Director of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 

He has served in various capacities with the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the Belmont Rotary Club. 
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FOR A THREE YEARS GER 





John J. Crane is founder and owner of the ~ 
Crane Plumbing and Heating Co. of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, plumbing and heating contractors. 

He was born in Cambridge and attended the 
Cambridge schools, Boston College, Wentworth 
Institute and Franklin Union. 

He has been a registered Master Plumber 
since 1929 and is at present Vice-President of the 
Master Plumbers’ Association of Boston and Vi- | 
cinity; a charter member of the Exchange Club, © 
as well as a member of the Massachusetts Build- — 
ing Congress and the National Housing Confer- 
ence, Inc. 





Ralph. W. Rogers, President and Director of the © 
Massachusetts Wharf Coal Company, was born in ~ 
Boston and attended the Boston Schools. He is 
also a Director of the C. W. Claflin Coal Com- 
pany and a Trustee of the South Boston Savings” 
Bank. 

Mr. Rogers has been in the fuel business since 
1914 with the exception of the time he served in 
the U. S. Navy during World War I. Mr. Rogers 
is also Section Chairman of the Fuel Division in: 
the 1951 Community Fund Drive. 

He resides in Belmont with his two daughters 
and is a member of the Exchange Club of Cam- 
bridge, Engineers Club of Boston and the Win- 
chester Country Club. 








M. T. A. 
N act authorizing the Metropol- 


itan District Commission to 
convey approximately 52 acres of 
land to the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority has been approved. This 
is the land located in Cambridge, 
Arlington, and Belmont near the 
Concord Turnpike, which was re- 
served in May, 1950 for the new 
M. T. A. terminal. 











Fire Prevention 

HE week of October 7-13 has 

been designated for the annual 
observance of Fire Prevention Wee 
As usual, the Cambridge Chambe 
of Commerce will provide films 
the local motion picture house 
Fire Chief Collins asks that mercan 
tile establishments and _ factorie 
assist in this city-wide effort to pr 
vent fires. 
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ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1954 


Professor Clarence B. Nickerson of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration is a 
New Englander by birth and by preference, hav- 
ing been born here and having received his edu- 
cation and developed his business and _ profes- 
sional career in this area. He resides with his 
wife and son in Belmont where he is a trustee 
of the First Parish Church, a corporator of the 
Belmont Savings Bank, and a trustee of the 
Belmont Hill School. Professor Nickerson’s major 
field of professional interest is industrial account- 
ing while his outside interests include photog- 
raphy, gardening, and fishing. 


: Daniel Koplan, Retailer, was born in Roslin- 
| dale, Massachusetts in 19038. He is an Alumnus of 
- Boston Public Latin School, Class of 1922. He has 
_ been active in Community Fund, Salvation Army, 
_ United Jewish Appeal (Cambridge Area). He has 
been Assistant to the Director of the Cambridge 
Auxiliary Police, Treasurer of Temple Ashkenaz, 
| Treasurer of the Cambridge Auxiliary Police. At 
present he is a Director of Temple Ashkenaz, 
| Treasurer of Temple Ashkenaz Cemetery, Cap- 
tain in the Cambridge Auxiliary Police, and Vice- 
President of the Cambridge Street Businessmen’s 
Association. He has been in the Retail Shoe 
Business in Cambridge since 1924, and established 
Daniel’s Shoe Store in 1931. 











MOTORS - FANS 
BLOWERS 
Immediate Delivery 
From Stock 


Shaft Metallizing 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The August 27, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-July to mid-August, 1951, states: 

Average retail prices as measured by the “Retail Price Index of 
Specific Goods and Services in large Massachusetts Cities”, rose 0.5% from 
mid-July to mid-August, the combined index number reaching a new high 
of 173.4. This was 75.3% above January, 1941; 3.8% over January, 1951 
and represented an increase of 6.5% over the August, 1950 figure. Food 
rose 1.0% in the month; clothing, 0.3%; shelter, 0.2%; fuel and light, 0.06%, 
while the sundries section showed a slight decline of 0.1%. 

FOOD: The cereal and bakery section rose 0.4%; meats advanced 1.1% 
as higher prices were noted in chuck roast, liver, pork chops, whole ham, 
salt pork and lamb legs. Lower prices were found in rib roasts, veal, bacon, 
sliced ham and lamb chops. Poultry declined 3.5%; fish advanced 2.0% and 
higher milk and cheese prices moved the dairy section forward 1.8%. Eggs 
were higher by 4.8%; fresh fruits and vegetables by 2.8% and sugar and 
sweets, 1.1%. All items of canned fruits and vegetables showed lower aver- 
age prices as well as coffee, lard, shortening and oleomargarine. 

CLOTHING: The clothing section of the index stood 0.8% higher than 
the previous month as higher average prices were found in men’s suits, 
shirts and shoes and women’s shoes, wool dresses and girls’ coats. Lower 
prices in some cases were noted in women’s street dresses, slips and hose. 

SHELTER: Average rents moved forward 0.2% without the benefit 
of the additional rents which may be exacted under Federal law operative — 
August 1, the effects of which will not appear until at least the September, ~ 
1951 release. 

FUEL & LIGHT: A slight increase in the price of fuel oil in two cities” 
caused the fractional increase of 0.06% in this section of the index. 4 

SUNDRIES: This section declined 0.1% as lower prices in soaps, soap — 
powders and cleaners were noted. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-39—100 








% Increase — 


July 1951 
Jan. 1941 Aug. 1950 Aug. 1951 Aug. 1951 

Hoods. ke eee 86.2 191.2 207.1 1.0 | 
Clothiie 5 101.1 179.0 193.7 0.3 , 
Shelter--2.(25 ee 10777 121.4 124.7 0.2 
FUEL & LIGHT.2 112.8 170.8 178.1 0.06 
SUNDRIES 63352.5% 107.2 143.2 151.5 0.1* @ 
COMBINED» 23 98.9 162.8 173.4 0.5 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 
AUGUST, 1951—$.5767 


*Indicates Decrease 


99 First Street KI 7-0010 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 


BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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Building Permits 


UILDING permits issued in 
August for new construction in 
Cambridge totaled $196,400. The 
Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., at 750 


Memorial Drive ($56,000), and a lab- 


Products 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY cambridge Plant, 164 Broadway 


oratory for Harvard University on 
Divinity Avenue Extension ($50,000) 
were the largest projects. Hunter 
Realty Corp. is building an office at 
22 Spring Street ($25,000). 

Permits for the first 8 months of 
1951 now total over $7,700,000. 
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Clean Up—Paint Up—Fix Up 
LEAN Up Week (October 14- 
20) is for the businessman as 

well as the home owner. Following 
on the heels of Fire Prevention 
Week, it is the ideal time to repair 
and paint up after the rubbish has 
been removed. Store owners already 
are painting their store fronts in 
preparation for fall business. Many 
other fronts could stand a “face lift- 
ing.” 

Smart merchandizers will tell you 
that an inviting exterior brings cus- 
tomers into the store. The large de- 
partment stores would not have 
spent the money which has _ been 
spent in remodelling these past few 
years unless it was important. 


There are many factories in Cam- 
bridge which could stand a coat of 
paint. Some already have made ex- 
tensive improvements in both the ex- 
terior and interior of their buildings. 
A clean factory invites an employee 
to do clean work, and by the same 
token a dirty factory invites sloppy 
work. The appearance of both the 
exterior and interior of a plant has 
a definite effect on the mind of an 
employee. 

If you are asked to post a notice 
of Clean Up—Paint Up—Fix Up 
Week in your store or plant, please 
cooperate. 





The Chamber is setting an ex- 
ample by having the interior paintec 
and the floors refinished. 





OUR 


SEARS 


ROEBUCK AND CO 





GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


You can't lose at Sears. In the first place, all Sears merchandise is first quality. 
It is made to the rigid specifications of our own engineers. All Sears items are 
triple-tested in our own modern Laboratory—where merchandise must prove its 
strength or confess its weakness. You would think that all this would be enough— 
but it doesn't satisfy Sears. We say to you in all sincerity and good faith: "If 
anything you ever get from Sears doesn't make good—SEARS WILL!" Sears will 
cheerfully and promptly refund your money, if you don't get complete satisfac- 
tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with "Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back.” 


OPEN MONDAY and 
THURSDAY NIGHTS 


SEARS 


1815 MASS. AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE TR 6-4010 
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The new Cambridge ‘Branch of General Electric Appliances, Inc., 55 Cam- 


bridge Parkway, is shown above as it is framed by trees along the Charles 
River Basin. This two-story, red-brick structure is the major appliance 
distributor-home for Eastern Massachusetts. 


G. E. Opens 
HIS month, General Electric 


Appliances, Inc., celebrated the 
formal opening of their modern, two- 
story, red-brick home at 55 Cam- 
bridge Parkway, overlooking the 
beautiful Charles River near Long- 
fellow Bridge, in Cambridge. The 
complete move from their former 
location in Boston at 700 Common- 
wealth to the new Cambridge site 
was recently finished after many 
months of careful planning. 

In 1938, the General Electric Com- 
pany initiated a new business vent- 


ure. General Electric Appliances, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the parent com- 
pany, was formed and the Boston 
Branch was the first to be estab- 
lished. This unique business soon be- 
came much more than an experi- 
ment. It was so successful that eight 
more Branches were established 
throughout the United States. 

The new Cambridge Branch feat- 
ures complete major appliance ser- 
vice 24 hours a day. A streamlined 
Order Department guarantees im- 
mediate action on all orders, and the 
tremendously expanded warehouse 


* 
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assures immediate delivery of all 
G-E Major Appliances. The giant 
warehouse comprises about 32,000 
square feet of floor space, six truck- 
loading and unloading docks, plus 
three freight-car unloading docks 
that are capable of emptying and 
refilling the entire warehouse in less 
than 30 days. 

A newly organized “Appliance 
Sales College” offers the most ad- 
vanced selling techniques to dealers 
and their staffs free of charge. They 
will learn by “doing” exactly what 
Mrs. Consumer will have to do. 

Guests during the opening saw a 
magnificent showroom which magi- 
cally converted into an auditorium 
where sales meetings, appliance 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 


showings, and other dealer-distrib- 
utor functions may be held. A favor- 
ite station on the guided tours was 
the “Country Kitchen”, set in an 
authentic Colonial Room and fur- 
nished in the finest New England 
tradition. It contained a wood- 
shingle roof, flagstone walk on the 
exterior, and pegged-oak floor in the 
laundry. The newest General Elec- 
tric Major Appliances were fur- 
nished throughout. Throughout the 
building, quality-control tests from 
all G-E Major Appliances were seen 
under actual test conditions. A pano- 
rama of National Advertising, Local 
Advertising, and Sales Promotion 
Material were shown on a large 
panel, 





STEEL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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AMERICA NEEDS EVERYONE 


By Arthur P. McLellan, Manager 
Cambridge Office, Massachusetts State Employment Service 


S we dig into the gigantic job 

of mobilizing to meet the re- 
quirements of the defense program 
in addition to keeping the civilian 
way of life at a reasonable level, we 
can see that every one of us is going 
to be needed. 

Material shortages and production 
cut-backs are releasing many work- 
ers who are being snapped up eag- 
erly by new employers. Practically 
all workers who can meet the relax- 
ing hiring standards are now em- 
ployed, or will soon be absorbed in 
our efforts to meet our production 
goals. National needs may total sev- 
eral million additional workers in 
the next two or three years. 

To meet this overwhelming call 
for help, the nation can count on 
1,000,000 school graduates annually; 
less those called for military ser- 
vice; several million housewives and 
other women not usually in the labor 
market; people transferring from 
unessential work, the oldsters and 
the physically handicapped. 

The 40 offices of the Massachu- 
setts State Employment Service 
keep in constant touch with. local 
school authorities in furthering their 
job of finding suitable employment 
for graduates and for those who 
drop out. We are starting an inven- 
tory of skills and aptitudes among 
our older applicants; many of them 


retired because of personnel policies 
that seemed all right at the time. 
Locally we have not yet begun any 
intensive effort to bring in the 
housewives or those now in unessen- 
tial work. We are, however, taking — 
the week beginning Sunday, October — 
7, to promote employer-interest in — 
hiring the physically handicapped. 

This National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week is an an- 
nual affair. This week of October 7 — 
is its seventh observance. The past — 
service of many Cambridge, Arling- — 
ton and Belmont men and women é 
on the Cambridge Committee for its 
observance is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The 1951 Committee is 
headed by Mayor Edward A. Crane 
as honorary chairman. 

The Committee is deeply concerned 
with the efforts of the Cambridge 
State Employment Office at 36 
Church Street to find the proper jobs 
for about 100 persons listed as hav- 
ing some physical impairment which 
does not disable, but makes it im- 
perative that the person’s handicap 
be considered in his assignment to 
task. 

In the job-assignment process th 
faculties which the individual actu 
ally retains should be the criteri 
used; not those which. he lacks. Man 
machine and bench jobs are per- 
formed competently by amputee 
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Many persons with respiratory han- 
dicaps can do well if not exposed to 
harmful conditions. The amputee 
usually has enough limbs left to do 
his job as well as his shopmate and 
is spurred on to extra good work by 
the necessity that he overcome his 
limitations. The polio victim, the 
spastic, the deaf, those suffering 
from heart disease—all these are 
able and willing to produce. 

While we all know of instances of 
highly successful employment of 
these handicapped, it is nevertheless 
true that the bars of misunderstand- 
ing, prejudice and unnecessarily- 
high physical standards prevent 
their acceptance as workers to a 
too-great degree. 

Giving the physically handicapped 
jobs is not charity. They need jobs 
truly enough. The more important 
fact is that the country needs their 
help. If they are given the right 
jobs—jobs fitted to their capabilities 
—they can do just as much as any- 
one else to increase the production 
of the Nation. 


— 


Commercial 
Banking 
Trust 
CAMBRIDGE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 


The Cambridge Committee for the 
1951 Observance of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week 
wants to hammer home to every 
local employer the fact that the 
hiring of the handicapped person is 
not merely a humanitarian obliga- 
tion. It is a real business opportun- 
ity. These people include some of 
the best workers we have. They are 
those who have suffered the shock 
of being disabled; many of them in 
the defense of our country. They 
have picked themselves up again, . 
mastered their handicaps and fitted 
themselves for jobs which they can 
do. 


The Committee asks that you 
check the requirements of your open 
jobs when you call the State Em- 
ployment Service next and ask the 
interviewers about sending you one 
or more physically handicapped 
workers who can fit your require- 
ments. The Cambridge office is at 
36 Church Street, Harvard Square, 
and the telephone number is KI rk- 
land 7-7757. 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 
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OUR ANNUAL DINNER SPEAKER 


RADFORD Washburn, Director 

of the Museum of Science, Bos- 
ton, was awarded an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
twenty-ninth annual commencement 
of the University of Alaska, May 
“te 


Director Washburn, considered the 
outstanding climber of Alaskan 
peaks and explorer of Alaskan gla- 
ciers, was honored for his pioneer- 
ing in sub-Arctic and Alaskan moun- 
taineering. 

Washburn is the only man to have 
climbed Mount McKinley, North 
America’s highest peak, twice. He 
made the 20,270 foot ascent in 1942 
with the U. S. Army Alaskan Test 
Expedition, and again when he lead 
“Operation White Tower”, spon- 
sored by the Museum, in 1947. This 
expedition carried out extensive sci- 
entific study and conducted cosmic 
ray experiments. 


He has made six first ascents of 
Alaskan peaks including Mt. Cril- 
lon (12,728 ft.); Mt. Lucania (17,- 
150 ft.), one of the most sensational 
pioneer climbs in the history of 
Alaskan exploration; Mt. Sanford 
(16,200 ft.), Mt. Marcus Baker (13,- 
250 ft.); Mt. Bertha (10,182 ft.) and 
Mt. Hayes in the Alaskan interior 
(13 7A0at i): 


Washburn was leader of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s Yukon 
Expedition in 1935 which made the 
first crossing of the Saint Elias 


Range from Canada to Alaska; 
made the first photographic flights 
over Mt. McKinley for the Geo- 
graphic in 1936 and led the Geo- 
graphic flights over the western 
glaciers of the Saint Elias Range 
in 1938. 


His last visit to Alaska was in 
1949 when he conducted a month’s 
reconnaissance for the Office of 
Naval Research into the possibility 
of setting up a high altitude re- 
search laboratory at 18,000 feet on 
Mt. McKinley. 

“Brad” Washburn’s latest exploit 
of reaching the top of Mount Mc- 
Kinley a few months ago (see Au- 
gust issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge”), will be described and 
illustrated with colored pictures at 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce Annual Dinner, October 9. 


At that time, Mr. Washburn, a Cam- — 


bridge citizen, will be honored by 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Washburn has been repeatedly 
honored before for his Alaskan ex- 
plorations. King George V of Eng- 
land commended the achievements 
of the Yukon expedition, and Wash- 


for ‘Alaskan Exploration and Gla- 
cier Studies” and the National Geo- 
graphic Society’s Burr Prize for ex- 
ploration in Alaska. 


Following his outstanding service 
in the last war as a special con- 
sultant to the Army Air Force, he 


& 
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burn received the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society’s Cuthbert Peek Award | 


a) i 
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received personal commendation of 
the Commanding General, Alaskan 
Department, for “exceptional ser- 
vices” rendered in the investigation 
of the crash of an Air Transport 
Command plane in the mountain 
wilderness just east of Mt. McKin- 
ley, and a Decoration for Excep- 
tional Civilian Service from the 
Secretary of War for development 
and field test of special arctic and 
high-altitude equipment for the 
Army Air Forces. 


Pay Increases 


HE Wage Stabilization Board 
(WSB) has established a more 
liberal policy on merit and length- 
of-service pay increases and ap- 


FIELD MACHINERY INC. 


1OR ANY Lt4T OR PULL 


@ Fork Lift Trucks 
2000 Ib. to 15,000 Ib. Capacity 


@ Karry Kranes and 
Straddle Trucks 
10,000 Ib. to 30,000 Ib. Capacity 


@ Turret Transporters 
5 Models—4000 Ib. Capacity 


Telephone: ELiot 4-3331 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 





proved traditional bonus practices 
within defined limitations. 

In amending Regulation 5, con- 
cerning merit and length-of-service 
hikes, WSB said it was acting to 
“avoid a flank attack on the wage 
stabilization line.” The revised reg- 
ulation expands the previous order 
which allowed such raises only if a 
plan was in effect prior to the Jan. 
25, 1951, wage freeze. 

Employers who use “rate range” 
payments for each job—that is, 
graduated rates of pay for the same 
job classification—now are permit- 
ted to: (1) Follow past practice per- 
mitting application of 1950 experi- 
ence to the current year; (2) grant 
a 6% increase of the aggregate 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 


Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 


JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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straight time rates; or (3) follow 
an established plan that was in op- 
eration on Jan. 25, 1951. 

Approval Needed. For employers 
using a single rate method of pay- 
ment, changes in past practices will 
not be permitted without WSB ap- 
proval. 

Employers using a random method 
of payment—payment on an indi- 
vidual basis—may apply the 6% 
formula after establishment of rate 
ranges. 

WSB also issued an interim order, 
Regulation 15, allowing incentive or 
piece rate payments for new items 
which fall under established plans. 

Bonus Payments. Earlier in the 
week, WSB issued Regulation 14, 
providing that bonus payments 
which conform to an _ established 
plan may be paid without board 
approval if these conditions are 
met: 

1. The payments do not exceed 
25% of the worker’s yearly pay. 

2. The plan under which the bonus 
is granted has been in continuous 
operation since Jan. 25, 1949; is con- 
tained in a collective bargaining 
agreement executed on or before 
Jan. 25, 1951; or was communicated 
to the employees on or before Jan. 
25, 1951. 

Bonuses which are computed more 
frequently than every three months 
or which have a direct relationship 
to number of hours worked, or units 
produced or sold, require specific 
board approval. 

Increases in bonus payments, if 
made after the base pay period, 


must be included in the 10% ceiling 
established by General Wage Regu- 
lation 6. 


Lechmere Square 


RESOLVE authorizing and di- 

recting the Metropolitan Tran- 
sit Authority to investigate and 
study the terminal facilities at 
Lechmere Square, has been ap- 
proved. It reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority is hereby author- 
ized and directed to investigate and 
study the subject matter of current 
house document numbered eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine. Said Author- 
ity shall report to the general court 
the results of its investigation and 
its recommendations, together with 
drafts of legislation necessary to 
carry its recommendations 
effect, by filing the same with the 


clerk of the house of representatives — 


on or before the first Wednesday of 
December in the current year. 


A part of the Lechmere Square 


difficulty is the fact that many per- 
sons living and working in Cam- 
bridge must go into Boston to reach 
parts of Cambridge. For several 


years, the Cambridge Chamber of 


Commerce Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Committee has recommended a 


bus line between Lechmere and Ken- | 


dall Squares. With the new com- 
panies on the waterfront, such a 
service now is a necessity. The re- 
sult of a survey of the problem will 
be presented in the near future. 
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Volume 11 


HIS is the final issue of Volume 

11 of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge”. The October issue will be 
the first of Volume 12. The support 
given by our advertisers has kept 
the Magazine self-sustaining for 
eleven years. During that time the 
Magazine has grown in size, distri- 
bution, and pictures have been added. 
Several years ago the cost of adver- 
tising was reduced. 

Despite several increases in 
cost of printing, the price for ad- 
vertising will remain the same for 
the coming year. There are no 
charges against the Magazine except 
printing and postage. Being a non- 
profit organization, we do not make 
a profit. 

This year, as in past years, “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” received a 
prominent spot in the display at the 
National Chamber’s Annual Meeting 
in Washington and the Northeastern 
Institute at Yale University. Doc- 
tors, dentists, and others with wait- 
ing rooms state that the Magazine 
is a first choice. It is the one pub- 


the 


lication that reaches the top execu- 
tives of Cambridge companies. Its 
distribution to other parts of the 
country gives Cambridge good pub- 
licity. For this reason, many Na- 
tional companies have requested ad- 
vertising space. Advertising from 
members only will be accepted and 
of necessity this must be limited. 
To cover the increased cost, the 
equivalent of one-half page of addi- 
tional advertising will be accepted 
for Volume 12. 

The Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce extends sincere thanks to the 
advertisers who have made the Mag- 
azine possible. You can show your 
appreciation by patronizing them or 
by purchasing their products. 


STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 


Q DAMON € 
> Ly) 


Theodore L. Storer 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. 





ef 
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Harvard Sq. 
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READY FOR THE BUS 
By W. H. Tinker, Jr., Boys’ Secretary 


HESE eager boys are waiting 

for the bus to take them on a 
“Day Camp” outing. They are typ- 
ical of the nine hundred and more 
boys, aged 9-16, who joined the Cam- 
bridge YMCA last year. 

Such bus trips, taking some fifty: 
boys at a time to various points of 
interest, are just one of the many 
activities of the Day Camp program 
held at the Cambridge YMCA this 
past summer. 

The plans for our boys’ fall pro- 
gram look strenuous, but boys like 
plenty of activity! Until our new 
gym is built we plan to use Durrell 


Hall for our younger boys, aged nine 
to ten. This hall has been equipped 
temporarily for instruction in tum- 
bling, circle games, volley ball, table 
tennis and many other sports and 
activities. Of course, during the late 
fall and winter months most of the 
activities for our older and younger 
boys will be carried on within the 
YMCA, making full use of the pres- 
ent gym, the big indoor swimming 
pool, the club and game rooms. Ac- 
tivities include swimming, both ad- 
vanced and beginner’s classes, gym- — 
nastics, volley ball, basketball, touch — 
football, calisthenics, tumbling, box- — 
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ing, indoor track, etc. We also have 
special interest activities such as 
hobbies, crafts, clubs, meetings, trips 
and hikes. A _ social program of 
dances, parties and trips is also car- 
ried on for young high school people. 

Most important of all perhaps, the 
“VY” is an ideal place for boys to 
come and read, talk, play or ask for 
advice. In other words, many boys 
look upon the Cambridge YMCA as 
their “club.” 

During the past year close count 
has been kept of the type of requests 
from parents in regard to their boys 
joining the “Y”’. I list these requests 
in the order of their approximate 
frequency. For example, a mother or 
father may call up and say: 

1. My boy has no place to play. 
Do you have activities and a pro- 
gram which will keep him off the 
street? 

2. My son doesn’t know how to 
swim. Do you have swimming classes 
for boys? 

3. My boy lives in a neighborhood 
where the other boys always seem 
to take advantage of him. Do you 
have boxing classes so that my boy 
can learn to take care of himself? 

4. My boy seems lonesome. Do you 
have clubs and teams which he 
might join? He needs the experience 
of team play. 

5. We have difficulty making our 
boy mind. We feel he needs a pro- 
gram such as the “Y” offers so that 
he will have pressure brought on 
him to obey rules and regulations. 
Will you take him? 

6. My boy isn’t weak but I feel 


that he needs to be built up physi- 
cally. Do you have activities that 
will help him to develop. strong 
muscles ? 


7. My son is quite fat and needs 
to have daily exercises. Do you have 
special classes to help fat boys re- 
duce ? 


We try to take care of these and 
many: other requests to the best of 
our ability with the leadership and 
the facilities that we have available. 
The construction of the YMCA’s new 
gymnasium will enable us to take 
care of 1000 more Cambridge boys. 


General Radio To Build 


9 Reser General Radio Company is 
starting construction of a new 
plant in the town of Concord. For 
the past thirty-six years, the execu- 
tive offices and manufacturing facil- 
ities of the Company have been lo- 
cated entirely at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where approximately five 
hundred people are now employed. 
Although a substantial tract of land 
zoned for industrial use has been 
acquired in West Concord, all of 
the Cambridge facilities will be 
maintained, at least for the near 
future. 

The new plant will be a modern 
three-story brick-faced building of 
72,000 square feet and will provide 
facilities for about two hundred em- 
ployees. Construction is expected to 
start immediately. 
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COLUMBIAN OPENS NEW QUARTERS 


New Quarters 

HE Columbian Co-operative 

Bank, which has _ served the 
people of Cambridge and vicinity 
with. reliable banking service for al- 
most 60 years, has moved its office 
from the third floor at 689 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue to new and modern- 
istic quarters on the ground-floor at 
751 Massachusetts Avenue, Central 
Square for the convenience of its 
members and customers. 

Appropriate ceremonies marked 
the opening of the new quarters on 
Monday, September 17. Leading local 
and state banking and civic officials, 
as well as other interested individ- 
uals, attended. 

Incorporated in 1892, the Colum- 
bian Co-operative Bank is a blessing 
to mankind and especially to the in- 
dividual, for, as self-preservation is 
nature’s first law, so is the con- 
sciousness of a stipulated savings; 
thus afforded, the cornerstone of an 
institution and the building of a 
mankind not easily destroyed is es- 
tablished. 

The functions of Columbian Co- 
operative Bank includes (1) sys- 
tematic monthly savings by its mem- 
bers; (2) the purchasing of Paid-Up 
Shares, thus becoming a_ share- 
holder in the bank; (3) the loaning 
of these savings at a reasonable rate 
of interest to those who desire to 
buy or to build homes and (4) the 
daily servicing of members’ deposits. 

New service hours for the bank 


are daily, Monday through Friday, 
9:00 A.M. to 2:00 P.M. Beginning 
Thursday, September 27, and every 
Thursday thereafter, the Bank will 
be open for business from 4:30 P.M. 
until 7:00 P.M. for the convenience 
of Central Square shoppers and 
others who find it more convenient 
to bank at that time. 

Since the bank was incorporated, 
leading Cambridge citizens have 
served as its presidents; giving of 
their valuable time and talents to 
make the bank one of Cambridge’s 
outstanding institutions. 

Among the leaders was its first 
president, the Hon. Alpheus B. Al- 
ger; followed by such past presi- 
dents as Alfred L. Barbour, William 
W. Dallinger, James A. Dow, Sher- 
man R. Lancaster, Harry L. Lincoln 
and James P. Kelley. 

The present officers of the bank 
are: James E. Spike, president; 
Arthur M. Wright, vice-president; 
Earle D. Wood, treasurer. Members 
of the board of directors are Leopold 
Bartel, Edward A. Crane, Chester 
A. Higley, John T. Mathews, Fred- 
erick J. Reardon, George K. Saur- 
wein, A. John Serino, James E. 
Spike, Dana N. Squires, Earle D. 
Wood and Arthur M. Wright. 

The Columbian Co-operative Bank 
is a member of the Massachusetts 
Co-operative Bank League, the Co- 
operative Central Bank and is in 
sured in full under the laws 
Massachusetts. 
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Exterior view of the Central Electric Co., at 284 Broadway. This concern 
is owned and operated by Mr. Chris F. Dulsen, who originated this business, 
which started as an electric motor repair shop and developed into sales 
only of new motors, fans, and blowers. It has shown an increase in dollar 
volume for 19 consecutive years. Mr. Dulsen specializes in sales of new 
electric motors and ventilating equipment. These items are carried in stock 
in this building, which has a floor area of 11,000 square feet. 
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ANSWER TO PAGE 14 


HE picture shows a lifting and 

piling machine stacking blocks 
preparatory to moving them into the 
drying kilns at National Casket 
Company, Inc. on First Street in 
East Cambridge. 


Master cabinet makers will tell 
you no desk, chair or table can be 
any better than the wood that’s in 
it. And the finest of woods must be 
prepared by “aging” if it is to en- 
dure without warping or cracking. 
Modern casket manufacture—which 
employs the arts of cabinet making 
on a_ sizable production basis— 
recognizes the basic principle that 
master handcraftsmen. taught. No 
casket can be better than the wood 
of which it is made. And “aging”’’, 
by proper storage to let the sun and 
air do their part in conditioning, 
plus scientifically controlled kiln 
drying and cooling, provide ma- 
terials that would make old-time 
wood craftsmen green with envy. 

Cars are unloaded from spur tracks 
in the company’s own lumber yards. 
Each board is inspected, graded, tal- 
lied and sorted into uniform blocks 
for stacking on the proper piles. 

Modern mechanical ingenuity 
solves an age-old problem. Hand 
piling used to be an arduous job, 
consuming time and the energy of 
many men. Now the new Ross Fork 
Lift takes half a kiln truck load in a 
single block, or package, and with 
ease and dispatch carries it across 
the yard, then gently deposits it 


with scarcely a piece disturbed. 

Nature takes care of the prepara- 
tory conditioning, but nature has to 
be helped. Every board is exposed 
to the drying action of the atmos- 
phere. Skilled lumbermen, who take 
enormous pride in their ability to 
line up the cross sticks separating 
each layer of boards as near perfect 
as possible, would pay high tribute 
to the practically exact alignment 
that is shown in the picture. 

After open air seasoning, the 
stocks are in a condition that is 
fairly uniform as to moisture con- 
tent. They’re ready for kiln-drying, 
and their ubiquitous Fork Lift stacks 
up the blocks on the transfer truck 
for moving into the dry kilns. 

Fine casket making requires not 
only the obtainable woods, but a 
closely controlled and uniform mois- 
ture content. In the kilns, the heat 
and relative humidity are scientifi- 
cally and automatically regulated. A 
battery of motors, with 36-inch fans, 
keeps the air circulating. The air is 
reversed every six hours. As much 
as 60,000 feet of lumber can be dried 
in the kiln as one unit in 72 hours. 
The kiln is operated so that the en- 
tire 60,000 feet of lumber emerge 
from the kiln with a uniform mois- 
ture content of approximately 5% 
to 6 per cent. It is then placed in 
the tempering room where it cools 
slowly so as not to set up interior 
stresses that would damage the lum- 
ber. Only after several days of 
temperature adjustment is the lum- 
ber moved into the mill for the firs 
manufacturing processes. 
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BUSINESS, RESEARCH GROWTH 
$300,000,000 IN GROWTH 


By GEORGE CROFT 
(From Boston Globe October 18, 1951) 


N the past 10 years Cambridge 

has attracted new businesses and 
research enterprises valued at $300,- 
000,000. 

Fifty million dollars have been 
spent by these organizations on con- 
struction of plants and offices. More 
than $32,000,000 of the $50,000,000 
is now on the tax rolls. The rest is 
non-taxable educational property. 

Cambridge businessmen looking 
at the critical business situation in 
New England today, where large 
concerns are looking elsewhere for 
cheap labor, and markets such as 
wool are shifting, are proud of 
Cambridge. 


As an example of teamwork in 
bringing the new businesses to Cam- 
bridge, they point to their own 
Chamber of Commerce, 30 years old 
this year, and to the 10-year-old 
city manager form of government, 
which they claim is only as good as 
the man who is City Manager. 

The value of the manufactured 
products in Cambridge has risen 
from $129,651,727 in 1940 to $300,- 
054,792 in 1950. Manufacturing com- 
pany payrolls amounting to $50,000,- 
000 10 years ago, are expected to go 
over $85,000,000 this year. 

Mayor Edward A. Crane of Cam- 
bridge, in a recent study of the busi- 
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ness situation, discovered a healthy 
growing city where cooperation is 
a by-word. 

An individual investing $5000. 10 
years ago in stock of five of Cam- 
bridge’s “Home-grown” industries 
would have a return of $18,500 this 
year, Mayor Crane discovered. 

Value of the stock in the five 
companies, Dewey Almy Chemical 
Co., Boston Woven Hose, New Eng- 


land Confectionery Co., Warren 
Bros., and United-Carr Fastener 
Corp., went from $37,000,000 to 


$108,000,000 since 1941. 

During that decade Dewey Almy 
stock on the Exchange went from 9 
to 26, Boston Woven Hose rose from 
28 to 82, New England Confection- 
ery, 31 to 40; United-Carr Fastener, 
9 to 32 and Warren Bros. up from 
LO alo: 

City Manager John B. Atkinson, 
Cambridge City Council and the 
Chamber of Commerce have made 
every effort to induce new com- 
merce into the city and to make 
those already settled happy. 

New land has been developed, 
parking situations alleviated, tax- 
payment plans adopted, new reve- 
nue found to ease the burden on 
business and the home owner, and 
housing treated as a major problem, 
by the city. 

Cambridge will be one of the first 
to take advantage of the Federal 
Urban Redevelopment Act. Every 
possible area of the city, which 
should be torn down and rebuilt has 
been plotted. The first section will 
be on Main St., near the railroad. 
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Frank H. Townsend, executive 
director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, has worked diligently as 
chairman of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of the city to build Cambridge. 

His Commission recently brought 
about the development of the Cam- 
bridge Parkway waterfront prop- 
erty, where four buildings valued at 
$1,000,000 have been built. 

E. I. duPont, General Electric 
Company, E. R. Squibb, and Parke- 
Davis and Company, have moved 
into the new buildings. 

Two other sections of the city 
recently developed are “Research 
Row,” surrounding the Massachu- 4 
setts Institute of Technology and 
“Steelmen’s Row,” in West Cam-_ 
bridge. | 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
West End Iron, Avery & Saul, A. O. 
Wilson, M. E. Baker, Wasco Flash- 
ing, Brown and Wales Company, 
Kennedy & Co., Ward’s Steel, and 
the American Oil Company, have in- 
vested some $10,000 in reclaimed 
land of West Cambridge. 

This section has become the Ne 
England warehouse for most of th 
steel companies. 



















“Research Row” Companies 

General Radio, Polaroid, Nationa 
Research, Tracerlab, Baird Asso 
ciates, High Voltage Engineerin 
Corporation, Arthur D. Little Com- 
pany, Photon, and the Ultrasonic 
Corporation comprise the companie 
in Research Row. 

Fledgling companies such as Pola- 
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roid, in the past three years, has 
had its stock go from 19 to 24, Na- 
tional Research stock rose from 22 
to 42 and Photon from 10 to 24. 

A number of these companies take 
care of discoveries and inventions 
of the surrounding college profes- 
sors and scientists. They handle the 
commercial aspect of the discoveries, 
leaving the scientist clear for further 
study, assured that he will be finan- 
cially cared for by the company. 

A large number of laboratories 
such as those set up by United Steel, 
Campbell Soups and the Federal 
Government, swell payrolls and 
bring indirectly into the city coffers 
huge revenues. 

Businessmen also find that the 
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colleges are quite willing to give 
their aid in solving problems _ be- 
setting commercial companies. 

Last summer M. I. T. sent a team 
up to a factory in New Hampshire, 
owned by a Cambridge company, to 
study a labor and management prob- 
lem. 

Cambridge businessmen at their 
recent Chamber of Commerce an- 
nual dinner were jokingly referring 
to Boston becoming a suburb of 
Cambridge. 


The Magazine of Cambridge wishes 
to thank its advertisers whose sup- 
port enables us to start Volume i2 
with this issue. 
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Retiring President, James W. Mann (right) presents check to Bradford 
Washburn (left) Director of the Museum of Science as City Manager, 
John B. Atkinson, looks on approvingly. The check from the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce is to be used to allow underprivileged children of 
Cambridge the opportunity of enjoying the wonders of the Museum. 

The highlight of the dinner was the presentation to Mr. Washburn of a 
Distinguished Service Certificate which Col. Atkinson is holding in the 
picture. The Certificate read as follows: 

“In recognition of the distinction which he has brought to his native city 
of Cambridge through his outstanding achievement in the scientific explora- 
tion of Alaskan mountains and glaciers—In gratitude for his determined 
devotion which at last is translating his vision of a popular science center 
for all New England into the new Museum of Science at Science Park, 
located in part in the city of Cambridge. Awarded by THE CAMBRIDGE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Date, October 9, 1951. James W. Mann, 
President.” 

Following the presentation, Mr. Washburn, with the help of both motion 
pictures and stills, described his climb to the summit of Mt. McKinley this 
past summer. This was a preview of the pictures, as Mr. Washburn had 
received the pictures a few days before the dinner and had little time to 
cut, edit, and re-assemble them into a one-hour lecture. Col. Atkinson sum- 
med up the feeling of those present when he remarked, “Brad was great.” 
Many made the same remark about the City Manager’s performance as 
Toastmaster. 
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Left portion of head table at the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce Annual 
Dinner—left to right: James W. Mann, immediate past president of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. James W. Mann; Mrs. Albert O. 
Wilson; Albert O. Wilson, President of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mrs. Bradford Washburn, wife of the noted explorer and his com- 
panion on many of his expeditions; H. R. Lounsbury, Director of Sales, 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Co.; W. E. Kreuer, New England Regional Man- 
ager, E. I. duPont deNemours & Co.; Graydon L. Walker, Director of 
United States and Canadian Sales, Parke, Davis & Co. 
The Chamber’s new Treasurer, Timothy W. Good and newly-elected Di- 
rector Kenneth R. Bolles are shown at the special head table. The special 
head table of Past Presidents and Directors seated sixty-seven persons, 
including Past Presidents Campbell, White, Hickey, Stevens, Noden, Stock- 
well, Fosgate, Fulton, and Nickels. The size of this table increases each 
year. In fact this year’s dinner had the largest attendance of any dinner 
ever held by the Chamber and was sold out one full week in advance. The 
Annual Dinner Committee has expressed regrets to those unable to obtain 
tickets. The Cambridge Chronicle-Sun stated, ‘The Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce’s annual dinner at the Hotel Continental’s main ballroom on 
Tuesday evening was a ‘five star special’ as 800 members and guests (1) 
honored explorer Bradford Washburn and (2) welcomed four new water- 
front companies to the city.” 
The Cambridge Edition of the Boston American said, “Eight hundred mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce, civic leaders and friends paid tribute to 
Explorer Bradford Washburn and to leaders of four new industrial organi- 
zations which have erected plants in Cambridge.” 
The day following the dinner the Chamber office was flooded with. calls 
from those who attended. All were lavish in their praise of the event. 
Decorations done by Silva Tent & Awning Co., Inc., and the music by 
Oscar Elgart and his Belmont Hotel orchestra also received their share of 


comment. 
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Center portion of head table at the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
Annual Dinner—left to right: Graydon L. Walker; William McCollam, 
Branch House Manager, Parke, Davis & Co.; Bradford Washburn, honored 
guest and guest speaker; Col. John B. Atkinson, City Manager of Cam- 
bridge and Toastmaster for the Dinner; Edward A. Crane, Mayor of Cam- 
bridge; A. M. Covell, Sales Manager of the Boston Division, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons; J. J. Toohy, Vice President and General Sales Manager, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons; Charles M. Wilson, Manager of the General Electric Appli- 
ances, Inc.; and P. A. Tilley, President of General Electric Appliances, Inc. 
New Directors, Professor Clarence B. Nickerson of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration and Ralph W. Rogers, President of the 
eae ope Wharf Coal Company, can be seen conversing at the special 
ead table. 


Mayor Crane welcomed the four new companies on behalf of the people of 
Cambridge and pictured Cambridge as a great industrial city—matured, 
healthy, and fully developed. 


City Manager Atkinson as Toastmaster welcomed the companies on behalf 
of the Chamber. Col. Atkinson outlined some of the events that took place 
prior to the sale of the city-owned land on which these companies’ buildings 
are located. He paid tribute to the Legislature, the City Council, the Cam- 
bridge Industrial Commission, and the Cambridge Parkway Investment 
Trust for their cooperative effort, which resulted in the new buildings — 
occupied by the companies being honored. He termed the companies “genu-_ 
ine assets to Cambridge” and voiced the sentiments of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce when he stated, ‘““‘We are indeed proud and pleased 


to have you and your companies as members of our industrial and business 
community.” 
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Right portion of head table at Cambridge Chamber of Commerce Annual 
Dinner—left to right: Mr. Tilley; Mrs. John B. Atkinson; Mrs. Edward A. 
Crane; Mrs. Paul W. Fitzpatrick; Paul W. Fitzpatrick, Chairman of the 
1951 Annual Dinner Committee; Mrs. John F. Collins and John F. Collins, 
Chief of the Cambridge Fire Department. 


Retiring President Mann thanked the Directors and members for their 
grand support to himself and the Chamber and closed by stating, “I am 
certain the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce can look forward to an even 
more brilliant future.” 


President Wilson thanked Mr. Mann for his contribution to the success of 
the Chamber, and after introducing the new directors and officers, requested 
members to serve on committees during the coming year. 


City Report 

OST citizens and businessmen 

have received the “‘Mid-Cent- 
ury Cambridge” report. In four 
colors, with over 160 pictures and 
charts, and “loaded” with informa- 
tion from cover to cover, it is a 
masterful piece of work. A copy 
should be in a prominent spot in 
every business office in the city so 
visitors can get a true picture of 
Cambridge. Extra copies are avail- 


able at City Hall or the Chamber etn c e. JAMES 0,WELCH 
office. . 8 COMPANY 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The September 27, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-August to mid-September, 1951 
states: 


Retail prices of goods and services as measured by the “Massachusetts 
Retail Price Index” continued upward from mid-August, 1951 to mid- 
September, 1951, as the combined index rose 0.2%. The combined index 
number of 173.7 for September, 1951 stood at 75.6% over January, 1941; 
6.4% above one year ago and 3.9% over January, 1951. 


FOOD: The food index declined only 0.04% from the previous month. 
Chiefly responsible for the decline were lower prices for fresh fruits and 
vegetables, 3.5% dairy products, 0.8% and sugar and molasses, 1.1%. 
These were partially offset by increases in cereal and bakery products of 
nae meats, 0.8%; roasting chickens, 1.2%; eggs, 1.6% and coffee and tea, 
0.4%. 

CLOTHING: This section of the index advanced 1.8% over the previous 
month. as higher prices were noted in men’s topcoats, suits, work trousers, 
shirts, shorts; boys’ jackets and polo shirts; women’s sport coats, shoes, 
woolen dresses and girls’ coats and rubbers. Decreases were noted in men’s 
hose; women’s house dresses, rayon street dresses and nylon hose. 


SHELTER: Average rents increased 0.08% over last month. The in- 
crease as permitted under the new Federal law will be reflected in the 
October release, the period when most of these increases will be effective. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Slight increases in the prices of anthracite and coke 
brought this section to 0.8% above the previous month. 


SUNDRIES: Due to decreases in the prices of laundry soaps, this 
section declined 0.1%. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


Aug. 1951 

Jan. 1941 Sept. 1950 Sept. 1951 Sept. 1951 
MOOG gre eta once eee: 86.2 190.4 207.0 0.04* 
Clothing .0.c.cc eine 101.1 181.1 196.3 1.3 
shelter! stiaechate 107.7 121.6 124.8 0.08 . 
Fuel & Light............ 112.8 Lizer 178.7 0.3 
DUNATICS pte eee, 107.2 144.5 151.3 0,53 
Combined te. 98.9 163.2 173.7 0.2 


Purchasing Power of the dollar—1935-1939—$1.00 
September, 1951—$.5757 


*Indicates Decrease 





Do You Know How to Build under the Controlled Materials Plan? 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
Call “SAM” ZITTER KI 7-0010 
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Mounting Tax Load 


THREAT of disastrous eco- 
nomic effects if the national 
tax take continues to increase is 
seen by “Economic Intelligence”, a 
periodical published by the National 


Chamber’s Economic Research De- 
partment. 
The October issue carries. the 


warning in a first page editorial 
under the heading, “How Much Can 
Our Economy Stand?” 


The Chamber publication points 
out that inflationary forces appear 
when taxes reach 25% of the na- 
tional income. Beyond that point, it 
declares, governments in the past 
have been inclined to take the easi- 
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est way out by deficit spending and 
monetary devaluation. 

Third of Income. “By fiscal 1953,” 
it adds, “federal expenditures by 
themselves will cost the taxpayer 
$87 billion. An additional $20 billion 
for state and local outlays will push 
this up to at least $107 billion. As- 
suming a national income of $310 
billion by that time government ex- 
penditures will take more than one- 
third of national income.” 

The publication points to two 
major causes for the rising burden 
of taxation—a trend toward a wel- 
fare state and mounting military 
outlays. The cost of welfare since 
the war, it says, has steadily risen, 
with little indication of real will to 
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save by increasing the efficiency of 
federal agencies. 

A section in the Chamber period- 
ical discusses the effect of heavy 
military spending and burdensome 
foreign economic and military aid. 

“Have Not” Nation. “America has 
been regarded,” it says, “as a coun- 
try of unlimited natural resources 
and financial capacity. That is not 
the case. America is rapidly becom- 
ing a ‘have not’ nation. Increasing- 
ly, we are becoming dependent on 
foreign sources for basic commodi- 
ties. Present federal expenditures 
policies mean fewer resources for 
expansive capacity and for protec- 
tion of the American standard of 
living. Such things as highway and 
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educational construction have to be 
postponed.” 

“One of the most disturbing con- 
sequences of high taxation,” it is 
declared, “is its discrimination 
against expanding business. Small 
business usually depends on earn- 
ings for expansion. Heavy taxes cut 
off expansion at the grass roots. 
Highly progressive taxation is the 
most important cause of monopoly 
and limitation of opportunity in 
America today.” 


What’s Ahead. The Chamber econ- 
omists cite 10 directions in which 
they declare vast government ex- 
penditures and burdening taxes are 
threatening the efficient performance 
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and growth of the American econ- 
omy. They are set down as: 

1. A rapid depletion of our non- 
renewable natural resources is being 
encouraged. 

2. A dubious allocation of some of 
our vital resources is taking place. 
For example, because of heavy for- 
eign and military outlays, the rate 
of construction of modern highways 
and educational facilities is inevit- 
ably lagging. 

3. Centralization of governmental 
powers and responsibilities is accel- 
erating. Federal taxes are curtailing 
the sources of state and local rev- 
enues. 

4. Incentives to work and to take 
risks are being undermined. 

5. The ability and willingness to 
provide venture capital is being re- 
duced. 

6. In spite of the apparent post- 
war spurt in capital outlays, the 
rate of increase in capital formation 
and productivity is below long-term 
trends. 

7. Monopoly and limitation of op- 
portunity are fostered. 

8. The low-income groups are of 
necessity being forced to shoulder 


burdens of taxation known only’ in 
the days of the greatest despots. 

9. Inevitable inflation and an ac- 
celerating loss of confidence in the 
value of our dollar is in process. 

10. The growth of government and 
heavy government expenditures and 
taxes, along with the resultant in- 
flationary consequences, are impor- 
tant causes in the decline of ethical 
standards. 


Hughes Leases 
HE North Cambridge Storage 
Warehouse at 2067 Massachu- 
setts Avenue has leased the entire 
second floor of its rear three-story 
building to the Dormitzer Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

This company now on Brighton 
Avenue, Boston, employs about 55 
persons in the manufacture and sale 
of Electronic Photoflash Equipment, 
Transformers, Amplifiers, Lighting 
Equipment, and other electric and 
electronic products. 

The President of the company is 
Mr. Henry Dormitzer. “Joe” Hughes 
expects that the company will be 
moved, settled, and in full operation 
by the first of the year. 
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Building Permits 
UILDING permits issued in Sep- 


tember for new construction in 
Cambridge totaled $416,700. The 
warehouse for Anheuser-Busch Co. 
of Massachusetts at 105 Sixth Street 
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($365,000), and a manufacturing 
building for Crocker Products Cor- 
poration at 717 Concord Avenue 
($21,000) accounted for most of this 
amount. Permits for 9 months of 
1951 now total over $8,100,000. 
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THAT FIVE PERCENT 


By CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE, Jr. 





The title above does not refer to the “five percenters”, nor to the com- 
mission they are said to charge to help other people help themselves. This 
article is about another five percent—the deduction from net earnings before 
taxes which corporations are permitted to make for expenditures on educa- 
tional, scientific, and welfare purposes. 

With the annual Community Fund campaign on the horizon, business- 
men are reminded again—directly or indirectly—of the tax savings benefits 
of corporation gifts to charitable enterprises. Although the five percent 
clause has been a part of the internal revenue code for many years, and was 
designed to encourage giving to worthwhile agencies, corporations have not 
made full use of the provision. Recently, contributions have amounted to 
only seven-tenths of one percent of net corporate income before taxes. 

In a special letter last month, the Kiplinger Agency called attention 
to the advantages to business of making much fuller use of this tax-saving 
clause. Among the many salient points Kiplinger makes are the following: 


1. The new tax law, with higher rates for both. corporations and indi- 
viduals, should stimulate giving, since the higher the tax rate, the greater 
the benefit of taking advantage of the five percent provision. For companies 
subject to the new rate of fifty-two percent, each. $100.00 donated will take 
$48.00 of profits, but $52.00 will be absorbed by the government. 

2. Jf the company is subject to the excess profits tax, then each $100.00 
donated will cost from profits only $18.00, and $82.00 will be saved in taxes. 

3. The saving of taxes this way is not dodging them—it’s national 
policy deliberately voted by Congress. 

4. If private business fails to support voluntary agencies, then the 
government must provide for them and the services that they would render. 

5. The trend of business thinking is more and more toward giving. 
Adequate support of local community agencies is coming to be regarded as 
“wood business”. 

6. It has been estimated that if all corporations took full advantage 
that the tax law allows of gifts up to five percent of net earnings, it would 
mean more than two billion dollars of private funds to be put into health, 


SAVE THE DATE 


First luncheon meeting of the 1951-1952 season of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


Monday, November 26—12 p. m. Hotel Commander 
WATCH FOR BULLETIN 
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welfare and educational programs. Much of the pressure for government 
subsidy of these activities would therefore be curtailed. 

7. There is no carry-over of tax deduction from one year to another— 
the gift must generally be made in the year the tax deduction is taken. 


The table below will indicate the way the five percent law works in 
gifts of various sizes. This applies to corporations with incomes of fifty 
thousand dollars or over. 


Cost To 
Corporation Additional 
Normal and Before Excess Excess Profits Net Cost 
Amount of Gift Surtax Saving Profits Taxes Tax Savings to Corporation 

$5,000 $2,600 $2,400 $1,500 $900 
10,000 5,200 4,800 3.000 1,800 
25,000 13,000 12,000 7,500 4,500 
50,000 26,000 24,000 15,000 9,000 
100,000 52,000 48,000 30,000 18,000 
250,000 130,000 120,000 75,000 45,000 


There are additional tax savings to the gifts of securities in which 
large profits exist. If these securities are donated instead of cash, the cor- 
poration would save not only the fifty-two percent normal and surtax, but 
would also avoid the payment of a twenty-five percent capital gains tax on 
the security’s profit. The illustration that follows is one example of the way 
the securities saving works out. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


BUS) = SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





You can't lose at Sears. In the first place, all Sears merchandise is first quality. 
It is made to the rigid specifications of our own engineers. All Sears items are 
triple-tested in our own modern Laboratory—where merchandise must prove its 
strength or confess its weakness. You would think that all this would be enough— 
but it doesn't satisfy Sears. We say to you in all sincerity and good faith: "If 
anything you ever get from Sears doesn't make good—SEARS WILL!" Sears will 
cheerfully and promptly refund your money, if you don't get complete satisfac- 
tion. It is this pledge that has won the confidence of millions of Americans and 
has sent them back again and again every year. That's exactly what we mean 
when we sign our advertising with "Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back." 


OPEN MONDAY and SEARS 1815 MASS. AVENUE 
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Corporations Subject Only to Normal and Surtax 














Taxable Income $100,000 
Gifts to be made 5,000 

Securities worth $5,000 

Original cost 3,000 

Unrealized profit $2,000 
25% Tax saved on Profit 500 
52% Normal and Surtax Saving 2,600 
Total Tax Saving $3,100 
NET COST OF $5,000 GIFT $1,900 








It should be noted that it is very important, in giving securities, that 
the securities themselves should be transferred directly to the agency. The 
advantages are lost if the securities are sold and the proceeds donated. 

It is probable that one reason fuller advantage has not been taken by 
business firms of the tax saving device is that management is not always 
sure what agencies are most in need and are most important. To justify 
corporation gifts in the eyes of stockholders, it is important that the end 
results of the gifts be completely worthwhile and defensible. Corporations, 
when they give to the Community Fund, have the best assurance that their 
donations will be put to the best possible service. The comprehensive budget 
committee study and the insistence on high standards of agency perfor- 
mance, which the Community Fund can guarantee, should make it desirable 
for corporations to place the largest share of their charitable donations 
through the Red Feather campaign. 

The additional benefit to the company is that through one adequate 
gift, it can, here in Greater Boston, be of assistance to more than three 
hundred health and welfare services. These are the agencies which directly 
serve and benefit the employees of the firm, and at the same time, have 
immense indirect benefits to the company through making our communities 
healthy and happy places in which to live and do business. 

This year the Community Fund appeal will include provision for the 
U. S. O. and other defense-related programs so important to our young 
men and women in military service. Another, separate campaign for these 
programs thus is avoided—but an additional ‘load is placed on the Fund. 

Many leading Cambridge businessmen are among the 1200 volunteer 
campaign workers. As Chairman of the Industrial Division. W. Nelson 
Bump of American Airlines will have as his assistants, L. E. Studley of 
Necco, Norman E. Ticehurst of the Electric Light Co., Fred A. Mudgett 
of R. S. Robie, and Arthur Wright of the Harvard Trust Company. 

The Commercial Division has been divided into nine sections under the | 
leadership of Hal W. Atkinson of the Electric Light Co.: 

Central Square—Cecil Taylor, Moller’s, Inc.; Harvard Square—Paul G. 
Laffoley, Cambridge Trust Co.; Inman Square—L. J. Berkowitz, Legal Cash 
Market, Inc.; Kendall Square—Richard P. Hedblom, Peter Gray Corpora- 
tion; Lechmere Square—William M. Ginsburg, Enterprise- Moakler Co. 

Porter—North Section—C. I. Dwinell, Electric Light Co.; West Cam- 
bridge—Francis G. Mahoney, F. G. Mahoney Funeral Home; Cafes—Frank 
Cardullo, Cardullo’s Delicatessen; Package Stores—Harry Boyer, Boyer’s 
Bottled Liquors. 
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WILSON APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


The following standing committee appointments of President Wilson were 
unanimously approved at the October 15th Directors’ Meeting. 


FINANCE 


Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., Vice President, James 
O. Welch Co., Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee. Other members appointed to serve on this 
committee are: James W. Mann, Manager, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Frederick H. Nickels, Treasurer, 
The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company; George W. 
Hinman, President, Hinman Asbestos Corp.; 
Elmer A. Noden, Sales Manager, F. S. Payne Co. 





HOUSE 


William Ginsburg, President, Enterprise Moakler 
Co., Inc., Chairman of the House Committee. 
Other members appointed to serve with Mr. Gins- 
burg are: Ralph H. Field, Field Machinery Inc.; 
Herbert F. Silva, Silva Tent & Awning Co., Inc.; 
George R. Giles, George A. Giles Interests; 
Stephen J. Kelly, Mohawk Venetian Blind Co. 





MEMBERSHIP 


Arthur G. MacKenzie, President, MacKenzie 
Motor Sales, Inc., Chairman of the Membership 
Committee. At a later date, he and President 
Wilson will appoint the other members of the 
Committee. Mr. MacKenzie’s re-appointment in- 
dicates the continuance of the membership club 
plan which has been so successful. In fact sev- 
eral members have a head start toward their 
quota. 
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HARVARD’S RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 


Text of a Talk by President James B. Conant 
of Harvard University 


ERIODS of anxiety and tension 

are notoriously difficult for those 
who value highly the spirit of tol- 
erance. That we live today in an at- 
mosphere of apprehension engen- 
dered by a highly dangerous inter- 
national situation is only too evi- 
dent. It is not at all surprising that 
dogmatists with reactionary views in 
politics, in education, and in religion 
receive a ready hearing that would 
not be accorded them in more tran- 
quil times. Biased, irrational attacks 
are made on individuals, institutions, 
and social concepts—attacks that are 
as far removed from an appeal to 
reason as can possibly be imagined. 
This is a time when certain types 
of people push their point of view 
not by argumentation but by de- 
nunciation. 

Among the targets are the tax 
supported schools and faculties of 
education. Of those who believe that 
education must be closely tied to 
religious instruction, some few are 
using the present time to condemn 
all secular education as godless and 
immoral. Since occasionally a mis- 
sile aimed at the general idea of 
non-denominational schools lands in 
the vicinity of Harvard University, 
I propose to say a few words this 
morning about the religious tradi- 
tions of this college. 

Harvard was founded somewhat 


more than three hundred years ago 
by a group of vigorous dissenters 
from the Church of England. Before 
a generation had passed there was 
dissent from the first dissent. The 
same forces that in England turned 
independency towards religious tol- 
eration were at work here as well. 
By the turn of the eighteenth cent- 
ury the orthodoxy of Harvard was 
considered highly questionable. Yale 
was founded to provide a more 
stable seminary for the true Calvin- 
istic doctrine. A century later when 
New England’s congregational 


churches were split on the rack of — 
Harvard was again © 
the headquarters of dissent. History — 


Unitarianism, 


repeated itself; more than one New 
England college was founded in the 
first half of the nineteenth century 


as a protest against the liberalism — 
of Harvard. This religious contro- — 


versy was at its~ height when Har- 
vard celebrated its 200th anniver- 


sary; indeed it has left a permanent 


impress on our records in the fourth 
stanza of “Fair Harvard.” For it 


was a Unitarian minister of the’ 


class of 1811 who wrote in 1836, 
with an eye to _ the - orthodox 
churches, “Let not moss. cover’d 
error moor thee at its side, as the 
world on truth’s current glides by.” 
But fifty years later the sectarian 
basis of collegiate education was 
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rapidly disappearing and by the time 
we celebrated our 300th anniversary 
it was widely accepted that a vast 
number of colleges and universities 
in America, whatever their denom- 
inational origins, were in point of 
fact secular institutions. How could 
it be otherwise in a nation where 
religious toleration was a necessary 
condition of survival ? 

President Eliot who took office in 
1869 is rightly considered’ the 
founder of modern Harvard. Under 
his leadership, which lasted forty 
years, a college became a university. 
He was well aware of the problems 
raised throughout the nation by the 
secularization of education. His re- 
marks on the religious ideal in edu- 
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Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 


cation represent to me the Harvard 
religious tradition of the late nine- 
teenth century. Indeed, I venture to 
think they are as relevant today as 
when they were uttered nearly fifty: 
years ago. 

“Does the complete separation of 
Church and State,” asked President 
Eliot, “which obtains everywhere in 
the United States shut out from the 
public schools and universities the 
religious ideal?” “Yes,” he replied, 
“ves, if we mean by the religious 
ideal any dogmas, any prescribed 
rites and ceremonies, any fixed ob- 
servances, any catechisms or litur- 
gies.” “No,” he continued, “if we 
mean by the religious ideal truth, 
beauty and goodness, personified 
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and held up before the rising gen- 
eration as standards of right feeling 
and right conduct. It must be ad- 
mitted,” he went on to say, “that 
this use of the word religious is 
comparatively new in the world; but 
so is religious toleration, and so is 
democracy. Today the devout Mos- 
lem calls the Christian an _ infidel. 
Multitudes of devout Christians still 
think of Unitarians as infidels or 
atheists. The synagogue Jew can 
hardly regard the temple Jew as a 
religious person at all; because the 
temple Jew fails to observe rites 
which to the synagogue Jew are of 
the very essence of the Hebrew re- 
ligion. The Catholic Church still 
holds that Protestants must not be 
buried in consecrated ground, and 
that children born to parents one of 
whom is Catholic and the other 
Protestant must all be brought up 
Catholic. Nevertheless, religious 
wars and persecutions have ceased 
in the civilized world, and have al- 
most ceased in the semi-civilized. 
The traditional views of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority are no longer listened 


to with the same submissive respect 
with which they were formerly re- 
ceived. The most authoritative 
churches and the most dogmatic the- 
ologies are losing their hold on 
men’s minds. All thoughtful persons 
perceive that great multitudes of 
people who seem to be _ divided 
among different religions in the nar- 
row sense live by the same religious 
ideals in the broad sense. They: rev- 
erence and aspire to truthfulness, 
loveliness, and goodness.” 

Of Mr. Eliot’s formulation of his 
own religious views I have not time 
to speak in any detail. Yet in taking 
him as the spokesman for the mod- 
ern version of Harvard’s religious 
tradition I must emphasize that he 
believed that the twentieth century 
and, to use his own words, a century 
which would “accept literally and 
implicitly St. Paul’s statement ‘in 
Him we live and move and have our 
being’.” To Mr. Eliot, (and I quote) 
“God is so absolutely immanent in 
all things animate and inanimate 
that no mediation is needed between 
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Him and the least particle of His 
creation. In His moral attributes, 
He is for every man the multiplica- 
tion to infinity of all the noblest, 
tenderest,and most potent qualities 
that man has ever seen or imagined 
in a human being.” 


But I must return to President 
Eliot’s statement of the religious 
ideal in education. “The churches 
must see to it,” he wrote, “that 
each imparts to its children, in ad- 
dition to the religious training re- 
ceived at the public school, its own 
conceptions of the nature and at- 
tribute of the Deity, of the historic 
Christ, of ecclesiastical authority, 
and of the authority of the books it 
holds most sacred. Each church will 
need to teach its own history and its 
own peculiar thought, and to famil- 
iarize its children with its peculiar 
dogmas and with the rites and ob- 
servances which it holds sacred. 
With all these instructions the free 
school can have nothing to do; but 
the families and the churches can 
severally build them on the firm 
foundations which. the public school 
has laid in the minds and hearts of 


its pupils, foundations which are 
universal and eternal.” 

So wrote Mr. Eliot at the begin- 
ning of this century and there is 
no doubt that what he said of the 
public school he likewise held to be 
essential for Harvard College. In- 
deed, in these uncertain days of 
the mid-twentieth century at the be- 
ginning of another college year, I 
venture to conclude with one last 
quotation from President Eliot. 
“There is a saying, attributed to 
Jeremy Taylor,” Mr. Eliot wrote, 
“which describes the ends of educa- 
tion with a dignity and complete- 
ness which makes the saying a 
worthy ideal for the republican free 
school. He wishes for every child 
‘a mind apt to noble choices, and a 
heart capable of a mighty love’.” 

In 1951 we may well ask what 
better statement can there be of 
Harvard’s ideal contribution to the 


religious education alike of the 
Protestant, the Catholic, and the 
Jew? 
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HEALTH IS OUR BUSINESS 


By JAMES L. JENKS, JR., 


Chairman Christmas Seal Committee 


E’RE not sure how much. tu- 

berculosis cost your plant 
last year. We do know that along 
with other American citizens, you 
helped pay a National bill of $350,- 
000,000 for this disease alone. As 
an industrialist of Cambridge, you 
helped pay for the hospitalization 
and treatment of 93 new active cases 
of TB in our city. 


This is what you pay for, when 
you lock the barn door after the 
horse is stolen. This is after tuber- 
culosis has advanced to the point of 
real disability. But it doesn’t have 
to be that way. We can look forward 
to the day when every citizen is 
well enough informed, and alert 
enough to act, to take advantage of 
the now-existing chest x-ray ser- 
vices. This is the positive, first step 
that should be taken in the control 
of TB; this is the assurance of 
health for you, as well as_ those 
about you. For in the disease of 
tuberculosis, it is literally true that 
you are only as healthy as the man 
who stands at the machine next to 
you—or who shares your locker—or 
who takes your dictation. 

How can we reach this state of 
health security? The same way we 


reach security in our own business 
dealings. By attending to it. If we 
delegate it to wider authority than 
that of our local community, we 
have lost the right to control it. But 
because of the nature of tubercu- 
losis—and the intensive educational 
aspect of its control—we believe that 
voluntary agencies are best equipped 
to do the job. 

The Cambridge Tuberculosis and 
Health Association has as one im- 
portant goal free periodic chest x- 
rays for all employees in industry. 
Why? Because tuberculosis in indus- 
try is two times greater than the 
incidence of tuberculosis in the com- 
munity at large. That’s why we ask 
the cooperation of all Cambridge 
plants. You are one of the key con- 
trol centers. 


How can all these services be paid 
for? 

By the sale of Christmas Seals 
and Bonds. 81% of the total income 
of the Cambridge TB and Health 
Association comes from this source 
alone. Figure it this way. If this 
Voluntary agency didn’t do it, your 
taxes would be increased to take 
care of it another way. Because it 
must be done—that’s evident, on the 
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face of it. By purchasing Christmas 
Seals and Bonds, your firm is that 
much farther removed from _ the 
extra tax-burden, and in addition 
your gift is deductible from your 
income tax. 

So it pays you to give generously, 
any way you look at it. 

Here is how your money is spent: 


(1) Stimulating interest in chest 
x-rays for as many citizens of Cam- 
bridge as possible. (Last year there 
were 6,303 x-ray examinations made 
in the Cambridge area.) This pro- 
gram is carried on in cooperation 
with the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health and the Cambridge 
Health Department. (2) Rehabilita- 
tion services to those cases of TB 
who can look forward to resuming 
their normal, self-supporting place 
in the community. (3) A neighbor- 
hood-centered, city-wide educational 
program, which has as its goal an 
informed and alert citizenry on all 
matters of public health, but most 
particularly that of tuberculosis... 
leading directly back to the first ob- 
jective of periodic chest x-ray ex- 
aminations for everyone. 
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Why do we assume these respon- 
sibilities ? 

Because we believe in democracy. 
We believe that all of us want to 
share in the responsibility of elim- 
inating one of our most expensive 
public health problems. We would 
be delighted to educate ourselves out 
of business! But that is why our 
appeal for funds through Christmas 
Seals and Bonds goes from John or 
Jane Doe, (who can afford only 100 
stamps), to your firm—which can 
afford to be generous. Indeed, your 
past generosity has been greatly ap- 
preciated, but the goal for which we 
strive had not yet been reached. Its 
price is the same we pay for liberty 
—eternal vigilance. 


Let us work on this together, as 
fellow-citizens. Some will, of course, 
be more generous than others. What 
you give, how many Bonds you buy, 
is your own decision. Our service as 
your agents in fighting this great 
public health scourge will be as 
effective as you make it. We hope 
to render a good report on the in- 
creasing effectiveness of our pro- 
gram, thanks to your fine support. 
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Police Chief 

ONGRATULATIONS to Patrick 

F. Ready on his appointment 
as Chief of Police of Cambridge. 
Credit also is due City Manager At- 
kinson for this excellent appoint- 
ment. Chief Ready joined the police 
force in 1916, was made a sergeant 
in 1928, lieutenant in 1938, and cap- 
tain of the detective bureau in 1946. 
He is a native Cantabrigian. Close 
cooperation between the Police De- 
partment and several Chamber com- 
mittees is essential in keeping Cam- 
bridge a great place in which to 
work, live, and play. 


Scrap 

GAIN we have been urged to 

emphasize the need for iron 
and steel scrap. Mr. Wilson has said, 
“Steel is king, and scrap is the 
crown prince.” Mr. Fleischmann 
‘warns, “This is no longer a short- 
age, it is an emergency!” Scrap is 
everywhere! You don’t have to be 
in the steel business to have needed 
iron and steel scrap. Assign a man 
in your plant to ferret out iron and 
steel scrap and get it to a scrap 
dealer. 


Directories 
ELOW is a list of new direc- 
tories added to the H. A. Man- 
ning Library maintained at the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
for your use: 


1951 Middletown, New York 
1951 Kingston, New York 
1951 Omaha, Nebraska 
1951 Lowell, Massachusetts 
1951 Lynn, Massachusetts 


The latest word is that work on the 
new Cambridge Directory will start 
in November. 


Research Expands 
ICHARD S. Morse, President of 
National Research Corporation, 
has announced that the company 
will build additional plant facilities 
in Newton. 

The new plant in Newton will be 
occupied by the Equipment Division. 
Complete machine shop, welding 
shop, and electronic assembly facil- 
ities are planned. 

The company’s general adminis- 
trative and sales offices will remain 
at the Main Office and laboratory at 
70 Memorial Drive on “Research 
Row” in Cambridge. Space made 
available in Cambridge will be used 
for additional laboratory and _ re- 
search. work. 

Since its establishment in 1940, 
National Research has grown to a 
company employing over 250 people, 
and has developed many new and 
improved processes and_ products. 
Minute Maid concentrated orange 
juice and Holiday Brands _ soluble 
coffee perhaps are best known to the 
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general public. The company’s de- 
velopments in the drying of penicil- 
lin and blood plasma have contrib- 


uted greatly to the increased pro- 


duction of these vital materials. 
The company also conducts research 
in the development of new metal- 
lurgical processes and the new field 
of petrochemicals. 


Your Money 

O you have any knotty prob- 

lems that keep you awake 
nights? If so, you can probably get 
the government to do a research job 
on them. In fact, it may even give 
you a grant so you can do the re- 
search yourself. 

For example, it was announced 
last week that the Federal Security 
Agency was giving a professor at 
Northwestern University a $12,000 
grant to study the “Unconscious 
Factors Governing Courtship and 
Mate Selection.”’ Another 46,000 tax 
dollars are going to a Harvard pro- 
fessor for a study of “Effects of 
Modern Child Training on Person- 
ality and Emotions.” 

The Department of Agriculture, 
through its Family Farm Program, 
is getting a gleam in its eye at the 
prospect of studying the “satisfac- 
tions” of farm life and the need for 
personal counsel and guidance of 
farm families in their domestic prob- 
lems. 

Meanwhile, the Interior Depart- 
ment is still researching to find out 
how long a raccoon lives, and it still 
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has its desert game bird specialist, 
Dr. Gardiner Bump, over in the 
Middle East looking for the oriental 
sand grouse. 

Perhaps what is most needed now 
is a study of the effects of ever-in- 
creasing federal spending on the 
emotional stability and domestic 
tranquility of John Q. Taxpayer. 


Health 

HE “1950 Annual Report” of the 

City of Cambridge Department 
of Public Health has just been pub- 
lished. This interesting booklet is 
the initial report of the Health De-) 
partment, as administered by a. 
Commissioner of Public Health. 
Copies are available at no cost to. 
you. 


Welis Promoted 
S. WEBSTER CO., manufac-_ 
« turers of Micrometric carbon’ 
papers and Star Brand Typewriter 
ribbons, announces the appointment 
of Raymond E. Wells to Dealer 
Sales Representative for six mid- 
Southern States. Ray has been Web- 
ster’s genial Cambridge Sales Rep- 
resentative for the past six years. 
His place in Cambridge will be taken 
by H. Douglas MacCormack (Doug), 
who has. successfully managed a 
Boston territory for the past three 
years. We know that Ray’s many 
Cambridge friends join us in wish- 
ing Ray good luck on his new as- 
signment, 
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HOME ACCIDENT PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Department of Public Health, Cambridge 


CCIDENTS of all types have 

become one of the leading 
eauses of death in this country. In 
1948, they ranked fourth as a lead- 
ing cause of death. 

A five-year grant, totaling approx- 
imately $70,000, was made to the 
Cambridge Health Department by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation for 
the purpose of developing a _ re- 
search-demonstration home accident 
program. The Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health is responsible for the de- 
velopment of the entire program. 

An Executive Committee and a 
Technical Advisory Committee have 
been formed to assist in develop- 
ment of the program. 

The objectives of the program 
have been outlined as follows: 

1. To determine insofar as possible 
causation and controllable factors of 
home accidents in Cambridge; 

2. To develop practical methods 
for the prevention of home accidents 
to include evaluation studies of pro- 
gress in prevention; 

3. To evaluate the place of the 
local health department in a com- 
‘munity program of home accident 
prevention. 

A program is to be developed as 
part of the over-all community 
health program of the health de- 
partment, utilizing all personnel and 
resources of the department. A five- 
year program has been outlined to 


accomplish the above objectives, and 
to integrate a new health activity 
into the program of the health de- 
partment. 

The Health Commissioner of Cam- 
bridge will serve as co-ordinator of 
the program. Certain public health 
workers will be employed by Kellogg 
funds to assist in development of 
the program. These will include a 
health educator and a clerk for a 
five-year period, a nurse and a sani- 
tarian for a three-year period, and 
an additional nurse for a two-year 
period. The nurses will be assigned 
to the nursing-service division, the 
sanitarian to the environmental san- 
itation division, and the health edu- 
cator will work in cooperation with 
the permanent health. educator of 
the department. 

The responsibility of these workers 
will be two-fold. First of all, they 
will assist and participate in epi- 
demiologic surveys and evaluation of 
the findings of these surveys. 
Secondly, on the basis of these sur- 
veys, they will develop home acci- 
dent prevention techniques for their 
particular vublic health specialty 
which can be incorporated into the 
day-by-day activities of the various 
health workers of the department. 

The program is planned in accord- 
ance with the objectives outlined 
above. During the first two years, 
certain epidemiologic surveys will be 
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emphasized, directed toward _ the 
achievement of the first objective. 
The aims of these surveys are as 
follows: 


1. To determine the causes of home 
accidents as a basis for planning 
preventive measures. 


2. To determine the distribution of 
controllable causative factors as a 
basis for designing the prevention 
program. 


3. To determine the distribution of 
home accidents as a basis for design- 
ing and evaluating the prevention 
program. 

The following surveys 
undertaken: 


will be 


1. An analysis of all deaths due to 
home accidents during the past ten 
to fifteen years. 


2. The continuation of the present 
epidemiologic investigation of all 
home accident cases reported by the 
hospitals in Cambridge. 

3. An extensive study of the dis- 
tribution of accidents and control- 
lable, causative factors in the entire 
city of Cambridge. 

4. An intensive study of accident 
causation in a comparatively small 
and especially selected sample. 

The extensive study will include 
a survey of a representative samples 
of Cambridge homes. This study is 
to determine basic facts about the 
home, the family, and home acci- 
dents occurring during the year 
previous to the survey. 

The intensive study will include 
a survey of a series of families se- 
lected on the basis of accident ex- 
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perience, characteristics of the peo- 
ple, and characteristics of the home, 
so as to provide homogeneity in fac- 
tors to be controlled, and heterogen- 
eity in factors to be studied for pos- 
sible effects. This study will involve 
periodic interviews for at least one 
year to determine facts concerning 
the occurrence of minor and major 
accidents. 

The plan next calls for the devel- 
opment of a program within the 
health department and within the 
community, directed toward the ac- 
complishment of the second objec- 
tive. While consideration will be 
given to the projects deemed worth- 
while in the practice of home safety, 
this portion of the program is to be 
developed gradually, on the basis of 
results of the epidemiologic surveys 
and analysis. Activities developed in 
accomplishing this objective will be- 
come part of the usual health de- 
partment program. 

Initially, primary consideration 
will be home safety workshops for 
health department personnel and 
other community health workers, di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned by the 
problem. Consideration is to be 
given to the possibilities in the for- 
mation of a safety council in Cam- 
bridge, containing a section on home 
safety in order to establish. effective 
community organization for future 
programs. Lastly, the program will 
include a final evaluation of the role 
of the health department in home 
safety, in an effort to define this role 
clearly, and to provide practical sug- 
gestions for future action. 
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THE RETIRED EMPLOYEE 


By the Committee on the Elderly, 


Cambridge Community Services 


HAT is industry doing about 
its retired workers ? 

What: can it do? 

These are among the questions to 
which the Cambridge Community 
Services asked its committee on the 
Elderly to seek answers. 

The first thing the Committee 
found was that industries in Cam- 
‘bridge have not yet felt the impact 

of the problem to the same extent 
as those in other sections. Some of 
our largest employers have no com- 
pulsory retirement age. From the 
point of view of the Committee that 
is a wholesome condition. Other 
companies are comparatively young 


themselves and few of their em- 
ployees have reached the customary 
age of retirement. Nevertheless, 
there are more than ten thousand 
men and women in the city beyond 
sixty-five, and the number will in- 
crease rapidly. Employers are con- 
cerned about the situation, and sev- 
eral have said that they would wel- 
come suggestions based on the find- 
ings of the Committee. The purpose 
of this paper is to supply those sug- 
gestions. 

One comparatively simple but 
quite hopeful thing that some indus- 
tries have undertaken is the organi- 
zation of a sort of alumni associa- 
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tion. Everybody likes to talk shop; 
with many, it is the only kind of 
eonversation in which they ever ac- 
quire any fluency. So the company 
puts a room at the alumni’s dis- 
posal, preferably in the plant, where 
they can meet at regular intervals. 
They take over from there and run 
the show themselves. Some groups 
do nothing more than get together 
to smoke and gossip, others develop 
a fairly elaborate program, with 
games, socials and outings. The plan 
seems to work best. when the group 
includes those within a few years of 
retirement as well as those actually 
retired. This permits a tempering of 
reminiscence with up-to-date news 
about goings on in the shop. 


Obviously, a person who can keep 
even tenuous contact with the insti- 
tution to which he has given the en- 
ergy of a life-time will have higher 
morale than if he were suddenly and 
completely cut off from it and left 
without interests, or associations. 
But, the alumni set-up, though it 
satisfies an emotional need, fills up 
little of a man’s time, and the aver- 
age man is going to flounder round 
a good deal before he finds a way to 
fill it. Some companies have antici- 
pated this difficulty by helping their 
employees to plan for retirement far 
in advance. A notable example is 
the New Jersey Standard Oil parent 
company. The employee counsellor, 
Mr. R. L. B. Roessle, begins discus- 
sing the subject with the individual 
employee five years before retire- 
ment. Men retire at sixty-five; there- 
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fore the discussions begin after they 
have attained their fifty-ninth year. 
Women retire at fifty-five or sixty; 
discussion with them begin corre- 
spondingly early. Continuance of dis- 
cussions is at the option of the in- 
dividual; there is no compulsion 
about it. But at least the employee 
is stimulated to think about his 
“second career” and to begin. plan- 
ning for it; and he knows that when- 
ever he wants further counselling it 
is available to him. 


A variant of this program of ad- 
vance preparation is being tried out 
in the Esso Refineries at Bayway 
and Bayonne. It is described in the 
March 1951 issue of The Lamp, 
copies of which, to a limited num- 
ber, could probably be procured by 


the Committee for any readers who 


would like fuller details than are | 
contained in the summary which fol- 
lows. Instead of the individual inter- 


view, these plants use the discus- 


sion group approach. About a year 


before their retirement employees 
are 


invited to come together on 


company time for a series of five | 


meetings to talk over their future 


careers. The atmosphere is that of 
a college seminar; the workers are 
seated at tables pushed together in 
U-formation, pads and pencils in 
front of them, charts on the wall. 


They consider first the values of the 
freedom from routine and responsi- 
bility which comes with retirement 
and what they expect from it. They 


are shown, however, that careful 


planning will be required to make 
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it yield the hoped-for benefits. They 
go on to appraise their personal 
assets—the varying skills each has 
acquired which can be of use to him 
in retirement, the experience earned 
by working with other people and 
learning the best way to go about 
a job. Then they consider their in- 
dividual needs. “What”, they are 
asked, “do you need in order to be 
happy ?” Activity, the feeling of use- 
fulness and achievement, and com- 
panionship are standard specifica- 
tions. They are now ready for the 
sixty-four dollar question: How well 
will my plans tally with my assets 
and my needs? They are given a 
“fulfillment chart” on which to do 
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their homework in figuring out the 
answer. : Aon 3 

At the second meeting, four days 
later the company doctor talks about 
health in retirement. Diet, medical 
care and sensible living habits for 
the elderly are discussed. In conclu- 
sion it is pointed out that frustra- 
tions, monotony and tensions cause 
not only unhappiness but mental and 
physical ills; and for these the doc- 
tor has a simple antidote: keep busy. 
At the third meeting the workers 
get down to details on their plans, 
weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of moving to a milder 
climate; the possibility of starting 
a business venture or of cashing in 
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on a hobby, and the satisfactions to 
be derived from community service. 
At the fourth meeting they listen to 
stories of their fellow-workers who 
have already retired. Hearing how 
others have solved the problems with 
which they themselves will soon be 
confronted stimulates their thinking 
and helps them to clarify their 
ideas. The final meeting is a review 
session. They have presumably done 
some real planning by then, and 
each one is given the opportunity, if 
he wishes, to tell the group about 
his plans and get comments and 
suggestions. After this they are on 
their own; except that they may have 
individual counselling whenever they 
feel the need of it; and in any case 
the counsellor will check with each 
one six months later and ask what 
progress he has made. And eventu- 
ally, it is hoped, this program will 
be started as much as five years 
prior to retirement, for the company 
believes that the earlier the prepa- 
ration begins the more _ successful 
the result is likely to be. 


In plants with automatic retire- 
ment, these counselling services are 
probably as helpful as anything that 
can be done. But some plants have 
found a way to obviate compulsory 
retirement. General Motors, for in- 
stance, as early as 1934 instituted 
an “Old Man’s Division” which has 
proved highly successful. 


To this division are assigned those 
operations which are within the 
lessened capacities of the older men. 
It carries the standard wage scale, 
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and has been greatly expanded since 
its inception, indicating that it has 
been attractive to the employees 
and useful to the company. Some of 
its workers are over 80. Ford has a 
similar division. Perhaps this would 
be feasible only in a very large 
plant or one with a considerable 
variety of operations. Where it can 
be done, however, it would seem to 
be an ideal solution. The worker re- 
mains where the surroundings and 
the company routine are familiar to 
him and retains his life-long asso- 
ciations and companionships. And 
quite possibly his experience and his 
proven loyalty will not be without 
value to the company. 


In spite of these and _ other 
methods of dealing with the aging 
worker, there will always be a resi- 
due who can neither remain in the 
old plant nor work out a new career 
for themselves. Ways have been 
found to help these also. The Com- 
mittee learns of a factory in Cleve- 
land established expressly to em- 
ploy the elderly. Its product is to- 
bacco pipes, and according to avail- 
able information it is self-support- 
ing and even profitable. In Stafford- 
shire, England, there is a factory 
established for the same purpose, 
which makes tools. Further informa- 
tion on these establishments has been 
sought and is eagerly awaited, for 
if such enterprises can be operated 
on an economically sound basis, the 
problem of the elderly will dwindle 
to more manageable proportions. 


When all who can be economically 
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employed and all who can with coun- 
selling fend for themselves are taken 
eare of, there will remain those who 
are unable to work a full day or at 
a normal pace and might have to be 
provided for on a partly philanthro- 
pic basis. The Committee wonders if 
the principle of the Altro Work 
Shops in New York wouldn’t be ap- 
plicable. These shops are maintained 
by the Committee for the Care of 
the Jewish Tuberculosis. They aim 
at the rehabilitation of tuberculosis 
and cardiac cases, and accept appli- 
cants without regard to age, race, 
creed and color. The product is gar- 
ments for hospitals and institutions. 
It is sold at prices equivalent to 
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those of commercial products of the 
same kind, and patients are paid the 
standard piece rates for their work. 
These payments are supplemented 
when necessary by a subsidy which 
is kept separate from the cost ac- 
count. In the latest figures, available 
to the Committee, the subsidies 
amounted to 20% of the total pay- 
ments. But the subsidies should not 
be necessary for retired workers. 
The features of the Altro system 
which would be helpful to them are 
the graduated hours of work, the 
medical supervision, the facilities for 
rest and the availability of proper 
nourishment. Each patient gets a 
physical check-up on admission and 
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is periodically re-examined. The kind 
of work to which he is assigned and 
the number of hours he can put in 
and how these hours should be 
broken by rest periods, are pre- 
scribed by the physician. An outdoor 
rest room on the roof equipped with 
comfortable deck chairs and warm 
wraps is used in good weather. The 
indoor rest rooms have a variety of 
chairs, chaises and cots. A nurse is 
in attendance at all times. An ex- 
cellent hot lunch can be obtained at 
cost during the noon hour, and extra 
nourishment in mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon in cases where the 
doctor prescribes it. The hours 
worked vary from three to seven per 
day, and the progress of the patient 
is measured partly by his eagerness 
and his ability to increase his hours 
and his output. Many a patient who 
thought before going to Altro that 
he was already on the scrap-heap 
has returned after a year or two to 
his former line of work and with the 
care he has learned to exercise has 


been able to lead a normal and 
happy life. 


It seems to the Committee, which 
has no industrial experts in its mem- 
bership, that the philanthropic ex- 
penses of such a project as Altro 
for the less able-bodied retired 
worker should not be large. The 
workers would be paid only what 
their rate of production warranted, 
and this pay, however small, would 
be a welcome supplement to their 
Social Security. The business would 
be a non-profit organization, and any 
margin of revenue over operating 
costs would help to pay for the med- 
ical services and rest facilities which 
are extraneous to production. 

If this be visionary, make the 
most of it. 


Brusch Centre Opens 
HE Brusch Medical Centre, a 
picture of which appeared in 
the November, 1950 issue of “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” opened on 
Sunday, November 11. 


IN MEMORIAM 


William A. Dole, Jr. 


1898 - 


1951 


A Director of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce 1939-1940 and 1945-1947, 
and Treasurer 1940-1941. 
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You’re right! These are the same three men who have served as the Cham- 
ber’s Audit Committee for the past number of years. Left to right: Carl E. 
Thoresen, Treasurer, Cambridge Paper Box Co.; Chairman, Omar K. Edes, 
Barbour Stockwell Company; and Benjamin H. Bowden, Executive Vice 
President, County Bank and Trust Company. They have been giving their 


time again this year and expect to complete the audit for the next Directors’ 
Meeting. 
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Cambridge Election 
HE voters have spoken and the 


City Council and School Com- 
mittee that take office for two years 


beginning January 7, have been 


elected. The new Council will be 
made up of eight of the present in- 
cumbents and Mr. Sennott, a former 
member of the Council, replaces 
Councilor McNamara. 

The Council will again be made 
up of five C. C. A. endorsed (Crane, 
DeGuglielmo, Higley, Pill, and 
Swan), and four so-called Independ- 
ent Councilors (Foley, Lynch, Sen- 
nott, and Sullivan). Councilors De- 
Guglielmo, Higley, Pill, and Lynch 
have been members of the Chamber 
for several years, and Mayor Crane’s 
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brother, John, 
Directors. 
When the new Council meets Jan- 
uary 7 the first order of business 
will be to elect one of its members 
as Mayor. The Mayor’ becomes 
Chairman of the new School Com- 
mittee which will be made up of the 
following who were elected—John F. 
Cremens (Ind.), James F. Fitzger- 
ald (Ind.), Thomas H. D. Mahoney 
(GC. C. ‘A.), Francis :J...McCrehan 


is one of its present 


(Ind.), Alfred Vellucci (Ind.) and 
Mrs. Pearl K. Wise (C. C. A.). 
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logue of nationally preferred quality products we handle. 


Average discount off regular listed prices is 24.6%. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
Open for Xmas Shopping every night till 9 P.M., Dec. 1 to Christmas 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The October 29, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-September, 1951 to mid-October, 
1951 states: 

Retail prices of goods and services as measured by the ‘Massachusetts 
Retail Price Index” advanced 0.4% from mid-September, 1951 to mid- 
October, 1951. The combined index number of 174.4 for October, 1951 repre- 
sented an increase of 76.8% above January, 1941; 6.6% over October, 1950 
and 4.4% since January, 1951. 

FOOD: The food index advanced 0.5% from the previous month. Chiefly 
responsible were higher prices for round steak, rib roast, chuck roast and 
pork chops, reflecting an increase of 3.0% in the meat section. Fresh fish 
advanced 6.9%; lard, 5.4% and the dairy section 2.0% due to a rise in milk 
prices. These were partially offset by decreases in eggs, 1.3% and 5.5% in 
fresh fruits and vegetables—principally apples, bananas, oranges, carrots 
and spinach. 

CLOTHING: This section declined 0.2% as lower prices were noted for 
men’s dress shoes; boys’ jackets and polo shirts and women’s nylon hose. 

SHELTER: Average rents increased 1.8%. This section of the index 
reflects the increases as permitted under the new Federal Rent Control Law. 

FUEL & LIGHT: This element of the index remained unchanged. 
Fractional increases in anthracite coal and coke in some cities were offset 
by a decrease in fuel oil in one of the pricing cities. 

SUNDRIES: Due to decreases in rugs, carpets, sofa beds and sheets 
since the last pricing period, this section declined 0.2%. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 


% Increase 
Sept. 1951 
Jan. 1941 Oct. 1950 Oct. 1951 Oct. 1951 
POO0s eee, 86.2 190.2 208.1 0.5 
Clothing: ...cccscssecssesses. 101.1 182.1 195.9 0.2* 
Sd sY:) bk eee es, (ee cao 107.7 122.0 127.0 1.8 
Puelide) Lbicht.cs.a.: 112.8 t7TD.o 178.6 0.0 
Sundriés Seiki 107.2 144.9 151.0 0.2* 
Combined 4... 98.9 163.6 174.4 0.4 


Purchasing power of the dollar—1935-1939—$1.00 
October, 1951—$.5734 
* Indicates Decrease 






THE BEST WAY TO RISE TO THE HEIGHTS 

IS TO STAY ON THE LEVEL 

PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI_7-0010 | 
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Dispersion 

CTS Your Plant a Target?” the 
booklet on Industrial Disper- 

sion, published by the National Se- 

curity Resources Board is now avail- 

able. It can be obtained from the 


nO RINSING 
NEENED 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY — cambridge Plant, 164 Broadway 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Send them 25c or not- 
ify the Chamber and we will obtain 
a booklet for you as a Chamber ser- 
vice. 


Thee 
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YOU AND YOUR CONGRESS 


You and Your Congress 
HE next session of Congress 


won’t look much different but 
it will sound considerably shriller 
than the one that has just ended. 

The second session of the 82nd 
Congress, which will open shop at 
noon on Tuesday, January 8, will 
debate just about the same things 
that were discussed during the first 
session. Unless, that is, a new world 
war should erupt in the interim. 

The discussion, however, can be 
expected to be at a higher pitch 
because of 1952 being a national 
election year. Many a page of the 
Congressional Record will be filled 
with campaign speeches or material 
for same. Discussions of most issues 
will be weighed more carefully than 
usual for their political effective- 
ness. 

A checklist of items that the next 
session will consider includes the 
following: 

Appropriations: These are a per- 
ennial item because they are made 
only for a year at a time. Next 
year the requests will be larger 
than this, because the plan is for 
spending to rise. The protests will 
be louder next year than this be- 
cause federal spending will be a 
major political issue. Spending for 
the current fiscal year is estimated 
at slightly over $68 billion, com- 
pared to between $80-$85 billion in 
the next fiscal year. 

Economic Controls: Assuming a 
state of national emergency still ex- 


ists, the Administration will seek 
renewal of price-wage-credit con- 
trols under the Defense Production 
Act, which expires June 30. It also 
will renew its fight to eliminate 
from the DPA the amendments 
which permit manufacturers to pass 
along legitimate increases in regular 
overhead costs and allow retailers 
to receive their historical profits. 


Taxes: This is a touchy election- 
year subject. But there is no indi- 
cation that less-essential spending 
will be cut enough to offset defense 
spending increases. The alternatives 
are borrowing or taxing. The only 
remaining large and untouched rev- 
enue producer is a sales tax, which 
would be as welcome in Congress 
next year as ants at a picnic. Any 
new tax bill in 1952 probably will be 
aimed mainly at corporations. They 
can’t vote. 


Housing: Legislation in the ses- 
sion just ended concentrated on in- 
creasing housing in defense areas. 
In the next session there will be 
moves to increase federal aid to 
housing generally. For example, 
Chairman Maybank (D-S. C.) of the 
Senate Banking Committee has 
ready a bill (S. 2342) that would 
permit up to 20% of the National 
Service Life Insurance money to be 
invested in government-guaranteed 
mortgages on veterans’ homes. 

Tidelands Oil Dispute: Who owns 
the oil under the tidelands of the 
coastal states? The House this year 
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passed a bill which says the states 
do. But the Administration feels 
differently, so the House bill has 
been bottled up in the Senate In- 
terior Committee under the watch- 
ful eye of Chairman O’Mahoney 
(D-Wyo.). The argument will con- 
tinue, with strong political over- 
tones, in 1952. 

Foreign Aid: The Administration 
has said it will request about the 
same amount next year as this— 
$8.5 billion. This year Congress 
granted about $1 billion less than 
that. It probably will be less gen- 
erous next year than this—provided 
conditions remain about the same 
—because there will be more em- 
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phasis on spending reductions and 
foreign assistance will be a prime 
target. But politicians will keep in 
mind the need for maintaining 
friendly relations with the nation- 
ality groups in an election year. 

St. Lawrence Seaway: This has 
been a _ controversial ‘project for 
years. Now, however, Canada has 
announced she’ll build it alone if 
the U. S. doesn’t want to help. There 
were strong but futile Administra- 
tion efforts during the past session 
to get a bill through Congress. The 
House Public Works Committee will 
reopen its hearings on the project 
as soon as Congress reconvenes and 
the argument will resume. 





ANNOUNCING THE OPENING 
of our new offices at 
1810 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
EL iot 4-6480 


HARRY A. GILBERT, Inc. REALTORS 


Sales - Management - 


HARRY A. GILBERT 
HOWARD H. GILBERT 


Appraisals - 


Mortgages 


CHARLES F. GILES 
EDWARD G. PYNE 


INSURANCE 


HARRY A. GILBERT 


EDWARD G. PYNE 












JOHN CORCORAN PARK 
fous NG Pose cy 
: SOG SE ce 
CAMOBRI| EGE i FOUSING 
LAM & Ri Ooae . 


* 


® | SeCeU MAR ER S.A. 






A Re REE BR cor 


The above shows the latest housing development as planned for Cambridge. It 
deceased. The project now is out to bid and will contain 152 two-story row hou! 
Federally-aided low-rent project in Cambridge since Washington Elms was nig 
Belmont line on Thingvalla Avenue, Cushing and Lawn Streets. 


Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Square) 








been named “Corcoran Park” in honor of former Mayor, John H. Corcoran, now 
milar to the Lincoln Way development on Walden Street. This will be the first 
in 1942. Corcoran Park will be located in the westerly part of the city on the 





MOTORS - FANS 
BLOWERS 


Immediate Delivery 
From Stock 


Shaft Metallizing 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT SAID 


ETTERS that Theodore Roose- 

velt wrote as Vice President and 
as President between 1901 and 1905 
are published in Volumes III and IV 
of “The Letters of Theodore Roose- 
velt.” 

Roosevelt was born on 
27, 1858, in New York City. 

The two volumes are part of an 
eight-volume selection from “T.1.’s” 
correspondence, which is being ed- 
ited by Professor Elting Morison, 
M. I. T. historian, and published by 
the Harvard University Press. 

Problems of corruption in govern- 
ment, the handling of labor troubles, 
and the long-range future of Russia 
are frankly assayed in the letters. 

“It is impossible to expect that 
corruption will not occasionally 
occur in government,” Roosevelt 
wrote in 1904 after dealing with 
frauds in the Post Office Depart- 
ment; “the vital point is the energy, 
the fearlessness and the efficiency 
with which such corruption is cut 
out and the corruptionists pun- 
ished.” 

In his’ private correspondence, 
Roosevelt reported that “... of all 
the hideous tasks which I occasion- 
ally have to perform, the worst is 
that of dealing with corruption.” 

During his first term as President 
(1901-1904), Roosevelt also had oc- 
casion to express his opinions about 
labor relations. 

“IT believe in labor unions,” he 
wrote in 1904. “If I were a wage- 
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worker I would certainly join one 

. But if the members of labor 
unions indulge in rioting and vio- 
lence, or behave wrongfully either 
to a capitalist or to another laborer 
or to the general public, I shall an- 
tagonize them just as fearlessly as 
under similar circumstances I should 
antagonize the biggest capitalist in 
the land sa 

Looking at the Russia of 1904, 
Roosevelt observed: 

“T see nothing of permanent good 
that can come to Russia, either for 
herself or for the rest of the world, 
until her people begin to tread the 
path of orderly freedom, of civil 
liberty, and of some measure of self- 
government ... Either there must 
be a stagnation in the Russian peo- 
ple, or there must be what I should 
hope would be a gradual, but a very 
real growth of governmental insti- 
tutions to meet the growth in, and 
the capacity and need for, liberty 

Excerpts from Roosevelt’s letters 
during his first term as President: 
CORRUPTION 

1903 (to Lemuel C. Davis): “There 
has been a good deal of talk about 
the discovery of corruption in the 
National Government as if it in 
some way reflected upon me. I think 
it will be a bad day for this country 
when the people are so misled as to 
hold it against a President when he 
seeks to discover and cut out corrup- 
tion.” (Roosevelt explained that he 
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had “inherited” the corruption from 
his predecessors. ) 

1904 (to Attorney General Henry’ 
C. Payne): “If corruption goes un- 
punished in popular government, 
then government by the people will 
ultimately fail; and they are the 
best friends of the people who make 
it evident that whoever in _ public 
office or in connection with public 
office, sins against the fundamental 
laws of civic and social well-being 


will be punished with unsparing 
rigor.” 
1905 (to George O. Trevelyan): 


“".. Of all the hideous tasks which 
I occasionally have to perform, the 
worst is that of dealing with corrup- 
tion. Most of the men in the gov- 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 
MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 


French Dressing 


JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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oe 
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ernment service are honest and de- 
cent fellows, but now and then I 
come across corruption of an en- 
tirely brutal type. The only thing 
to do is to cut it out, but the process 
is rarely pleasant ... the real ser- 
vice to the country consists not in 
smothering up the misconduct, but 
in doing everything that can be 
done to bring the wrongdoers to jus- 
tice.” 

LABOR RELATIONS 

1904 (to Ray Stannard Baker): 
. .. I believe in corporations. If a 
corporation is doing square work I 
will help it so far as I can. [If it 
oppresses anybody; if it is acting 
dishonestly towards small competi- 
tors—why, when I have power I 


“cc 


SE 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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shall try to cinch it. So I believe in 
labor unions. If I were a wage- 
worker, I should certainly join one; 
and I am now an honorary member 
of one and am very proud of it. But 
if the members of labor unions in- 
dulge in rioting or violence or be- 
have wrongfully either to a capital- 
ist or to another laborer or to the 
general public, I shall antagonize 
them just as fearlessly as under sim- 
ilar circumstances I should antagon- 
ize the biggest capitalist in the land 
9? 


1902 (to Robert Bacon, regarding 
labor troubles in the Pennsylvania 
coal mines): “I now have carefully 
to guard myself against the extrem- 
ists of both sides. The men who wish 
me to proceed under the Sherman 
anti-trust law against the miners’ 
union are if possible one shade more 
foolish than the others who wish me 
to proceed under the same law 
against the coal operators as such 
. . - No immediate relief could be 
had by either type of application 
. . . the turbulence and violence you 
dread is just as apt to come from an 
attitude of arrogance on the part of 
the owners of property and of un- 
willingness to recognize their duty 
to the public as from any improper 
encouragement of labor unions. . .” 
RUSSIA 

1904 (to Cecil A. Spring Rice): 
“There is much about the Russians 
which I admire, and I do believe in 
the future of the Slavs if they can 
only take the right turn. But I do 
not believe in the future of any race 
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while it is under a crushing despot- 
ism.” 

1904 (to Cecil A. Spring Rice): 
“T see nothing of permanent good 
that can come to Russia, either for 
herself or for the rest of the world, 
until her people begin to tread the 
path of orderly freedom, of civil lib- 
erty, and of a measure of self-gov- 
ernment ... Either there must be 
stagnation in the Russian people, or 
there must be what I should hope 
would be a gradual, but a very real 
growth of government institutions 
to meet the growth in, and the ca- 
pacity need for, liberty .. .” 

1901 (to Hermann Speck von- 
Sternberg): “It seems to me that it 
will yet be many years before Rus- 
sia is prepared of her own accord to 
advance upon India. But it also 
seems to me that no other European 
power can in the long run contest 
with Russia in the control of the des- 
tiny of Asia . . . Unless the unrest 
within her takes too destructive a 
form, sometime in the future, her 
position must become one of over- 
shadowing power.” 

1901 (to Cecil A. Spring Rice): 
“Russia’s day is yet far off. I think 
the twentieth century will still be 
the century of the men who speak 
English.” 
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Welcome 27 
WENTY-SEVEN veteran em- 


ployees at the Cambridge plant 
of Lever Brothers Company were 
welcomed into the company’s Quar- 
ter Century Club at a dinner held at 
the Hotel Bradford recently. 

The club is made up only of those 
employees with 25 or more years of 
Lever service, and the 27 new mem- 
bers this year bring its total mem- 
bership to 185 of the 1,273 employees 
at the plant. 

The new members were welcomed 
into the club by Alec Bell, manu- 
facturing superintendent at the Cam- 
bridge plant, and two Lever repre- 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 


Quarter Century 
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sentatives from New York, Gary 
Grant, Production Manager, and 
James W. Flynn, Associate Produc- 
tion Manager. 

Employee-officers of the Quarter 
Century Club were in charge of the 
annual affair. They are Frank Kelley 
of Cambridge, president; Ruth Carl- 
ton, vice president, of Boston; 
George Ackerman of Dorchester, 
treasurer; Adeline McGrath, secre- 
tary, of Cambridge; and Committee 
Members Grace Fallon of Roslindale, 
Harry Needle of Lynn, Frank But- 
ton of Belmont, Jack Walsh of 
Watertown, and Carl Parmaria of 
Cochituate. 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 


inquiries for 


Fabricated — Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 


Office 
32 Potter Street 


and Shops 


Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-2140 
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There’ll be some changes made. Recently it was announced in “The Maga- 
zine of Cambridge” that Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. had purchased the Warren 
Brothers’ building on Memorial Drive and that an addition would be made. 
Picture above shows the beginning of this work. When completed it will 
make another addition to already famous “Research Row”. The building is 
expected to house the research and development laboratories of this leading 
company of the carbon black industry. 


WARNING 


The 1952 Roster will soon go to press. Your company name, 
telephone number, address, and contact member will appear 


as in 1951, unless you notify the Chamber office of any 


changes. The Roster is printed once a year— 
BE SURE YOUR LISTING IS CORRECT. 
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Important Survey 

HE Cambridge School Depari- 

ment, with the approval of the 
Board of Directors of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, is seeking 
certain information regarding busi- 
ness and technical positions, so that 
the curriculums of the Cambridge 
High and Latin School and of Rindge 
Technical School can be modified or 
changed to fit present business con- 
ditions. 

Such modification or change should 
improve the efficiency of the future 
graduates of both high schools and, 
in turn can be beneficial to the bus- 
iness organizations which hire these 
graduates. 

To be of value, however, this in- 
formation must be complete and it 
can be complete only through the 
whole-hearted cooperation of all the 
members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce who receive the survey. 

Those of you who come under the 
classification of business, industrial 
or distributive organizations already 
have received a copy of the survey. 
If it is not a part of your job to 
have access to, or control over the 
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facts requested, your earnest co- 
operation in seeing that the proper 
person receives the survey will be 
deeply appreciated. 

Incidentally, the Directors of the 
Survey, the Messrs. Henry O. De- 
laney and Edmond J. Murphy, point 
out that all information will be held 
strictly confidential; only total sum- 
maries without reference to individ- 
ual firms will be used in any public 
way. 

Make this survey a 100% survey 
by getting behind it 100%. 


® 

New Committee 
OLLOWING the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce Annual 
Dinner, Bradford Washburn, Direc- 
tor of the Museum of Science, sug- 
gested that a committee be ap- 
pointed from the Chamber to act as 
a liaison between Industry and the 
Museum. The Directors of the Cham- 
ber adopted the suggestion and 
President Wilson appointed Mr. R. 
Colin Maclaurin, Personnel Officer, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, as Chairman of this committee. 


@ 
Directories 
ELOW is a list of new director- 


ies added to the H. A. Manning 
Library maintained at the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce for 
your use: 


1951 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
1951 Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
1951 Newton, Massachusetts 
1951 Syracuse, New York 

1951 Utica, New York 
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ARE YOU “YOUR OWN BOSS?" 


ICTURE this: You have paid 

Social Security Taxes on your 
employees since the beginning of 
Social Security in 1937. They have 
been building up credits toward old- 
age and survivors insurance pay- 
ments—benefits for themselves and 
their families when they retire at 
age 65 or later, and monthly pay- 
ments for their survivors. You have 
matched, penny for penny, every 
cent they have contributed. Yet, if 
you called at the Social Security 
office to see what benefits have ac- 
crued for you and your family, you 
were told that you had no Social 
Security credit because “self-em- 
ployed people didn’t come under the 
law prior to January 1, 1951.” 


Well, discard that picture because 
while it once accurately portrayed 
the situation in which Self-Employed 
people found themselves, it is no 
longer true. Many self-employed 
people are now protected — as of 
January first of this year, building 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efits. Owners and operators of <aost 
businesses are among the newly cov- 
ered Self-Employed groups. How- 
ever, the following were specifically 
excluded by Congress: 


Physicians Christian Science 
Lawyers Practitioners 
Dentists Architects 
Osteopaths Accountants 


Veterinarians Funeral Directors 
Chiropractors Professional 
Naturopaths Rese gineers 
Optometrists Farm Owners and 


Operators 


What does it mean to you? How 
will you profit by it? What must 
you do to secure full benefits? There 
are several steps you should take. 

First, you will need an individual 
Social Security Account-Number 
Card. (This is entirely different from 
the number you use to identify your 
business on your quarterly Social 
Security tax reports covering your 
employees.) If you have never had 
a personal account number, visit or 
write the nearest office of the Social 
Security Association. If you once 
had a card but lost it, ask for a 
duplicate of that old account num- 
ber, not for a new one. The Cam- 
bridge office, which is managed by 
Mr. James T. Phelan, is located at 
2 Trowbridge Street, Cambridge. 

Your Social Security report will 
be based on your net earnings from 
self-employment. You must net at 
least $400 yearly in order to be eli- 
gible to participate. When you pre- 
pare your 1951 income tax report 
next March, you will find a “tear- 
off” portion devoted to your personal 
Social Security report. The tax? 
Two and one-quarter per cent of 
your net income from self-employ- 
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ment. It is to be sent in along with 
the income tax. (If your business is 
set up on a taxable year different 
from the calendar year, you will 
begin payments on the first full tax- 
able year beginning after 1950.) 
Don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing that coverage is optional and 
that you will get around to making 
returns sometime when you aren’t 
so rushed. It is not an optional mat- 
ter. Coverage is mandatory for the 
self-employed except for those 


groups previously mentioned. 

Mr. Phelan suggests that you con- 
tact one of the Social Security field 
offices for any information you may 
need regarding Social Security and 
that office will be very glad to as- 
sist you. 





STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 





Theodore L. Storer 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 
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Building Permits 

UILDING permits for new con- 

struction in Cambridge totaled 
$400,600. An addition to the Boston 
Woven Hoze & Rubber Company at 
29 Hampshire Street ($215,000) was 
the largest permit. A permit was 
granted to Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. in 
the amount of $110,000 for an ad- 
dition to 38 Memorial Drive. This 
building formerly was owned by 
Warren Brothers. Rowse Company 
will build a warehouse ($30,000) at 
99 Elmwood Street. United-Carr 
Fastener Corp. will build a bridge 
between buildings at 31 Ames Street 
($10,000). No permits were granted 
for new dwellings. Permits for the 
ten months of 1951 now total over 
8% million dollars. 


FIELD MACHINERY, Ine. 


Fork Lift Trucks 
2,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 


Karry Kranes and 
Straddle Trucks 
10,000 to 30,000 Ib. Cap. 


Turret Transporters 
5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


Telephone: EL iot 4-3331 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 
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TONY'S TROUBLES 


ONY the foreman had no end 
of troubles. 


As supervisor of a large group of 
workers on the assembly line of the 
big new factory, he had a key job, 
but he just wasn’t able to get the 
line working smoothly. 


Everything seemed to go wrong: 
the workers couldn’t keep up with 
the speed of the conveyor and meet 
the production quota, they blamed 
Tony for not slowing down the op- 
eration, absenteeism mounted, only 
one of the group leaders under him 
seemed to cooperate, he quarreled 
with his fellow supervisors, he was 
confused by instructions from his 
superiors, and the workers began to 
make fun of him. 


Tony’s troubles and his efforts to 
work out solutions are described in 
detail in “Foreman Training in a 
Growing Enterprise,” published by 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. The author 
is A. Zaleznick, Assistant Professor 
of Business Administration at Har- 
vard Business School. 


The book is an on-the-spot study 
of the role of the foreman as an ad- 
ministrator and of the efforts of in- 
dustry to provide training in human 
relations for front-line supervisors. 


By focusing his attention on a par- 
ticular foreman—Tony—in an ex- 
panding manufacturing company, 
Professor Zaleznik illustrates the 
kind of personnel difficulties facing 


every administrator and suggests 
the type of training that would be 
helpful in solving practical, on-the- 
job human relations problems. 

He believes it is necessary for ex- 
ecutives and training officers in a 
company to observe the actual situ- 
ation at the work level if they want 
to provide realistic training for sup- 
ervisors that is directly related to 
their work problems. 

In the specific case studied, the 
assembly line of 30 women and six 
men under Tony’s direction had just 
been set up in a newly opened plant 
of the unnamed concern. Tony was 
a new foreman to the line and he 
wanted to succeed. 

His problems were centered in the 
cperation of a mechanical conveyor 
which had been installed to replace 
the system of passing units down 
the line by hand which had been 
used in the old factory. 
FIVE—Mag of Camb— 

The operators didn’t seem to be 
able to keep up with the speed of 
the conveyor; they would move out 
of position and bunch up at the end 
of the line. The workers wanted 
Tony to stop the conveyor until they 
could get caught up with their work 
but he felt he couldn’t stop the oper- 
ation because of the necessity of 
meeting the production schedule and 
because of specific instructions from 
his bosses. He couldn’t understand 
what was going wrong. The morale 
of the operators went down, Tony’s 
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attempts to work out solutions 
failed, he tended to fix the blame on 
others, and he eventually lost con- 
trol of the situation. 


Professor Zaleznik found that 
Tony’s behavior as boss of the as- 
sembly line indicated that he had 
ceased to grow and develop on the 
job; Tony was not learning from his 
experience. For example: “he did 
not observe events about him, he did 
not attend to’ specific problems, he 
did not relate himself effectively to 
people, and he behaved in a frantic 
manner and was generally appre- 
hensive.” 


Tony’s problems were made all the 
more difficult because his immediate 
superior—Dan, the factory super- 
visor—made no attempt to help him 
and dealt with him in an authori- 
tarian manner. In one situation dis- 
cussed, Dan, “in his anxiety to pro- 
tect himself, completely missed the 
fears, doubts, and feelings of confu- 
sion which Tony was expressing” 
and treated him “as an incompetent 
foreman rather than a _ confused 
foreman who was trying desperately 
hard to improve conditions on the 
line.” 


Tony could not grow or learn from 
his experience, Professor Zaleznik 
says, because the quality of the re- 
_lationships on the line were gener- 
ally negative and a climate for learn- 
ing did not exist. 

Tony indicated that his relation- 
ships with people were burdensome 
_ by the statement, ‘‘Look at all the 

people I got to confront with. There’s 
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methods, then there’s inspection and 
engineering, and then I got to con- 
front with my boss. That means I 
got to confront with five different 
people. And they don’t want to know 
the other side of the story. They 
only look at their side.” 

The classes in supervision which 
Tony attended didn’t help him much. 
Professor Zaleznik sat in on these 
meetings and took verbatim notes. 
The training had four main ap- 
proaches: to provide background 
knowledge, to evoke desirable atti- 
tudes, to teach rules of supervision, 
and to inspire confidence. 

He feels that the training was 
overly concerned with teaching the 
theory of psychology and devoted 
too little time to the concrete work 
situations which trouble the super- 
visors. He believes the efforts to 
teach formal “principles of super- 
vision,” such as “don’t discipline in 
public’ or “be a leader, not a 
driver,” left the foremen and other 
supervisors without a way of think- 
ing which would enable them to 
handle practical problems on _ the 
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working line. These problems, he 
states, cannot be solved by turning 
to a set rule of procedure. 

Interviewing the supervisors about 
the training, Professor Zaleznik 
found that, in general, the men who 
seemed satisfied with their present 
work situations viewed training as a 
personal source of help while those 
who were worried about certain as- 
pects of their job had strong nega- 
tive views on training. 

The supervisors were concerned 
about such problems as “status, ad- 
vancement, relations with superiors 
and staff specialists, and conflicts in 
reconciling company policies and 
practices with the demands imposed 
upon them by the work situation.” 

The “inadequacy” of the confer- 
ences, the author says, resulted from 
“failure at the outset to diagnose the 
supervisors’ problems and to utilize 
such a diagnosis as the foundation 
for a training program.” 

He adds: “Perhaps the most funda- 
mental and _ perplexing question 
raised by this study is: why was 
management unaware of the human 
problems at the work level? If 
management personnel at all levels 
could see and understand what is 
happening in an organization, the 
problem of action, both for training 
and for general administrative be- 
havior would become considerably 
less complex.” 

The study, he states, suggests an 
orientation for both line executives 
and training directors as a useful 
approach to the problems of super- 
visory training. This orientation is 


based on the following conclusions: 

“1. Effective training does not just 
‘happen.’ Continuous and conscious 
attention must be devoted toward 
clarifying the kind of help which 
supervisors need from training. 

“2. Conscious attention must be 
devoted toward diagnosing super- 
visors’ work problems and under- 
standing their feelings and attitudes. 

“3. Conscious attention must be 
devoted toward addressing training 
meetings to the supervisors’ prob- 
lems and to the attitudes and beliefs 
which they carry with them from 
their work situations.” 

Professor Zaleznik sums up: 

“The problems and possibilities of 
supervisory training in human rela- 
tions should be viewed from the 
standpoint of an industrial organiza- 
tion as a total entity. The job of 
training is the responsibility of ail 
administrators in the organization 
from the chief executive to the front- 
line supervisor. The administrator 
functions as a teacher in his day-to- 
day behavior with subordinates and 
staff specialists whether he is aware 
of it or not. Problems will develop 
because he is, inadvertently perhaps, 
teaching the wrong lessons. He needs 
therefore to become conscious of 
training as a personal responsibility. 

“Formal supervisory training also 
has a major function to perform 
which is not, however, considered as 
a substitute for informal training. 
In attempting to help supervisors as 
well as staff specialists in all levels 
of the organization to diagnose sit- 
uations effectively, to act effectively, 
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and to become self-aware, formal 
training contributes to improved 
working relationships. In addition, 
more effective informal training will 
take place within the working rela- 
tionships. Management and training 
specialists therefore legitimately 
hope to see the efforts of formal 
training multiplied in the activities 
of administrators. 


-“Tf management personnel and 
training specialists are seeking some 
reference points with which to view 
their training activities, this ques- 
tion is perhaps a workable guide: Is 
training realistic from the super- 
visor’s point of view and in relation 
to his problems at work? The only 
way to develop an answer to this 
question in a particular organization 
is to go to the work level, and to 
observe what is happening. Useful 
training policies and plans can then 
be developed within a _ realistic 
framework.” 


New. Method 
ECENTLY there has been con- 


siderable discussion about the 
number of fund-raising drives being 
conducted. Many cities have adopted 
a one-drive system. The unusual 
method of the Line Material Com- 
pany is worth considerable thought, 
as it is a “one-shot” proposition 
within the company. In almost every 
area where the company have 
branches there has been 100% par- 
ticipation on the part of the em- 
ployees. 
Although they have a small group 
in the Cambridge operation, at 273 
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Vassar Street, the plan was tried 
October 3, and was most satisfac- 
tory. 

The employees work four hours 
overtime with half hour off for a 
lunch provided by the company. 
Their earnings—actually six hours 
pay because it is overtime—will be 
put into the Line Material Charity 
Fund. Salaried employees will do- 
nate eight hours pay. 

In addition, the company will 
throw in a day’s profits. 

The plan, which is entirely volun- 
tary, was introduced in the com- 
pany’s nine plants last year. It 
boosted contributions as much as 70 
per cent over any previous year. 


Employees like it because it elim- 
inates other fund-raising  solicita- 
tions during the year, takes no act- 
ual cash out of their pockets, and 
doesn’t affect their budget. Yet, at 
the same time, they can afford to 
give more money to many worth- 
while charities. 

The total charity fund is split up 
among the various agencies accord- 
ing to the proportion contributed to 
them in past years. 


For more details call R. L. Man- 
sur, District Manager, at EL 4-3161. 


Adams Resigns 

RS. Marion Adams has re- 

signed as Executive Director 
of the Cambridge Red Cross Chap- 
ter. She has accepted a position as 
Fund Campaign Consultant for the 
eastern area, American National 
Red Cross. 
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Remodeling Started 


ORK has been started on re- 

modeling the Sloan Building, 
formerly Lever House. Mr. Robert 
M. Kimball, Executive Assistant to 
the President of M. I. T., expects the 
building to be ready for use at the 
beginning of the Spring term. 

The building, purchased by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation for the 
new School of Industrial Manage- 
ment, also will house the Depart- 
ment of Economics, the Division of 
Industrial Cooperation, the Dewey 
Library, and the new Faculty Club 
headquarters. Course XV, Business 
Administration, as it will be incor- 
porated into the new Industrial 
Management School, will be located 
in the Sloan building. 


As the building was designed for 
the central office of the Lever 
Brothers Company in the United 
States, it is largely unpartitioned 
open space. Present plans call for 
small offices to be built all around 
the perifera of the floor space. The 
interior, artificially lighted space 
will be devoted to “project areas”— 
rooms for seminars, and research 
programs. Mr. Kimball swears that 
the ‘research areas” will be well 
lighted. The whole building is air 
conditioned. 


The School of Industrial Manage- 


ment will be located on the fourth 
floor and part of the fifth. The divi- 
sion of Industrial Cooperation will 
have the rest of the fifth floor. The 
Dewey Library will take two thirds 
of the third floor with the economics 
department taking the remainder of 
the third and the second floor. 


The west side of the first floor 
will be devoted to class rooms for 
professional subjects in courses XIV 
and XV. The east side will have a 
lecture room with a capacity of 225. 


A cocktail lounge with a full time 
bartender, a dining room that seats 
185, a reading room, a music room, 
and a game room are features of the 
Faculty Club to be built on the sixth 
floor and the penthouse. The pent- 
house consists of a large room, 25 
feet by 45 feet, which will be used 
for billiards, pool] and cards. There 
will be two guest rooms with baths 
for visitors to the Institute. There 
also will be three private dining 
rooms, one of which, seating 30, will 
be in the wood panelled, former office 
of the president of Lever Brothers. 


When floor space was allocated, 
the Institute considered giving space 
to the Lowell Institute FM station 
WGBH for a studio, but Technol- 
ogy’s own needs took up all avail- 
able space. WGBH has since set up 
its studio in Symphony Hall. — 
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(\ RECENT NATIONWIDE POLL 
BY OPINION RESEARCH 
CORPORATION SHOWS 
THAT MOST AMERICANS TODAY 
WANT THEIR ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
TO COME FROM LOCAL BUSINESS-MANAGED 
COMPANIES -- NOT FROM THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. HERE ARE SOME 
REASONS WHY AMERICANS 
FEEL THAT WAY. 


[DEFENSE NEEDS 
FIRST/ peopve want 


UNNECESSARY GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING STOPPED TO 

SAVE THEIR TAX DOLLARS 

= FOR AMERICAS DEFENSES. 





GPHE FEDERAL POWER 
PROGRAM INCLUDES BUILDING 
COSTLY TRANSMISSION LINES THAT re 
WOULD DUPLICATE THE LINES OF 
BUSINESS- MANAGED COMPANIES. _ 
AMERICANS SAY,”LETS NOT 
WASTE MANPOWER, MONEY al 
AND MATERIAL ON / eee 
SOCIALISTIC POWER “AB 
PROJECTS* 
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AT'S WHAT 
PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT OWNING AND 
OPERATING THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER 
BUSINESS. 





[DOUBLED IN 10 YEARS / 


QN PEACE AND WAR, AMERICAS VAST 
ELECTRIC POWER NEEDS HAVE BEEN 
WELL FILLED BY THE NATION'S 
BUSINESS - MANAGED COMPANIES. 
THEY'VE MORE THAN DOUBLED THE 
SUPPLY SINCE 1941 AND THEY'RE 
BUILDING A LOT MORE THAT 
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* * *& AND BE NEIGHBOURLY 


By J. CARLISLE MacDONALD 


T seems to me that all of us who 

are engaged in public relations 
for American industry are coming 
more and more to the belief that a 
company’s standing with its public 
nationally is to a large extent de- 
termined by the place that it holds 
in the opinion of its neighbors in 
the plant community. Whenever I 
speculate about the future public re- 
lations progress of American indus- 
try, I find myself thinking of a quo- 
tation from Charles Dickens. 

It was in “Martin Chuzzlewit” 
that Dickens penned some lines 
which could well become a motto 
for any public relations department. 


“What we’ve got to do,” he wrote, 
‘is to keep up our spirits, and be 
neighbourly. We shall come all right 
in the end, never fear.” 

Never in the Twentieth Century 
has the need for neighborliness been 
greater or more important than it is 
today. Because of the stress of mod- 
ern life and the problems. which con- 
front all of us in these difficult times, 
a great amount of good can be ac- 
complished by a kind word, a court- 
eous gesture or a moment or two 
of consideration of the other fe!- 
low’s problem. 

If this is true of our individual 
relationship, it is equally true of the 


Editor’s Note—These remarks by the Assistant to Chairman of United 
States Steel Corporation contain many suggestions on Community Relations 
that will interest Cambridge businessmen. 
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relationship a company has with the 
community in which it is located, for 
after all is said and done, a company 
is nothing more than a group... 
large or small of men and 
women. The manner in which those 
relationships are carried on largely 
determines whether the community 
is a pleasant, agreeable place in 
which everybody tries to get along 
with everybody else. 

ioday .: . oY a short: time .- . 
I would like to discuss with you 
some of my thoughts on neighborli- 
ness which, in the words of Dickens, 
I believe will help us to “come all 
right in the end.” 

For purposes of this discussion, 
let’s take one individual in a com- 
munity and ask “‘what does he think 
of our organization ?” 

We will ask ourselves how this 
individual, George Jackson, Ameri- 
can, forms his opinions of your com- 
pany. 

His most immediate and lasting 
impressions obviously will come from 
his personal experiences—if any— 
with your company, its employees or 
its products. In the absence of per- 
sonal contacts, however, his opinion 
will be based necessarily upon what 
he has heard both from you and 
from others, and what he has read 
in the press or seen on the motion 


picture or television screen. Let’s 
take these up one by one. 
First of all, what does George 


Jackson know about your company 
from his own experience with it? If 
he is an employee, he has a definite 
opinion of the organization as an 


employer. One of the truisms about 
public relations—a remark that has 
been repeated over and over since 


the profession was born—is “public — 


relations begins at home.” If George 
Jackson is an employee, it certainly 
does. 

He will have definite opinions, 
based on his own experience, of 
working conditions and management 
attitude toward employees. If he is 
favorably impressed with these 
things, he probably will think well 


of the company and take pride in 


its achievements. Presumably also, 
he will become sufficiently interested 
and articulate to speak enthusiasti- 
cally of the company to friends and 
acquaintances and, in his own way, 
to help sell its products and its 
policy. 

In the same way, Mrs. 
Jackson, if she is the wife of an 
employee, probably bases her ‘opin- 


ion of the company on personal ex- 
although her viewpoint 
may be somewhat different from that 
of her husband. She, too, however, 


perience, 


relies on experience — what she 
knows about the company, what she 


thinks of her husband’s job, his pay 


and his opportunities for advance- 
ment. I recall reading one study 
made recently on this subject. It 
showed that in early married life a 


wife favors a job which gives her 
husband a chance, through overtime 


work, to earn the extra money which 
is so helpful in building and furnish- 
ing a home and rearing children. In 


later life, however, when stability is’ 
established and the children are — 


George 


¥ 
. 
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raised, wives look upon too much 
overtime with disfavor. I thought 
this an interesting sidelight, proving 
again that each of us forms opinions 
based on our own particular frame 
of reference. 

If George Jackson is not an em- 
ployee, but a resident of the plant 
community—in other words, a neigh- 
bor of your company—his opinion 
will still be based to a very large 
degree upon personal experience. On 
the favorable side, he may be im- 
pressed by what he has seen you do 
in community activities: by your 
readiness to assist in charitable 
undertakings; by your desire to pro- 
mote better living conditions; by the 
way you co-operate in community 
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programs for the advancement of 
commercial, social and cultural pro- 
gress, or by your participation in a 
host of other activities that go on— 
day to day—in any neighborhood. 

But all the favorable impressions 
in the world can be swept away for- 
ever by the relatively inconsequen- 
tial, but repeated, annoyances that 
also occur—day to day—among 
neighbors. 

Neighbors seem to have a way of 
getting on each other’s nerves at 
times; but as long as they are 
individuals, who have a definite per- 
sonality, and whose troubles, joys, 
faults and virtues are very much like 
your own, most of these minor 
sources of irritation can be over- 
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come readily enough with a smile, 
a handclasp, or a word of sympa- 
thetic understanding and regret. 

When the offending neighbor is a 
corporation, however, and has no in- 
dividual personality, each separate 
incident tends to leave an indelible 
impression; and the cumulative 
effect of a succession of such inci- 
dents can create an attitude border- 
ing upon positive hatred of the 
company. Such an attitude cannot 
be overcome, but it can always be 
avoided by the exercise of a little 
forethought, foresight, and forbear- 
ance. 

For example, suppose that the 
main gate at your company’s plant 
opens onto one of the _ principal 
traffic arteries of the community, 
and that several hundred of your 
employees—in driving to and from 
their jobs—create a serious traffic 
jam every afternoon when you 
change shifts. Then suppose further 
that on one afternoon George Jack- 
son’s little boy is dangerously ill, 
and that the Doctor is caught in 
that traffic jam and arrives too late. 
Now it may be that the boy was 
sampling a bottle he found in the 
medicine chest, and it is certain that 
George shouldn’t have left the iodine 
where his son could reach it; but 
that will make not the slightest 
difference. For the rest of his nat- 
ural life, George is going to blame 
your company, and nothing on earth 
that you can ever do will erase his 
bitterness. 

Less serious, but still vexatious 
indeed, would be another situation. 
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Suppose your several hundred em- 
ployees all crowd into the local bank 
every Friday to cash their pay- 
checks;. and. it takes everybody a 
half-hour or more to reach the 
teller’s windows. The cashier at the 
lunch counter next door runs out of 
change and needs some in a hurry. 
Another customer wants to cash a 
check before he catches a train. But 
everyone has to wait—except the 
train, of course. The whole commun- 
ity is inconvenienced and whom do 
they blame? Your company, again. 

Yet with a little thought and at- 
tention to these problems on the part 
of the company management, and 
with the co-operation and help of 
the community itself, these nuis- 
ances might have been eliminated 
with a maximum of ease and a min- 
imum of expense. 

So we come to another truism of 
public relations. To succeed, it must 
start with the actions of top man- 
agement. Only if top policy takes 
into consideration the attitude of 
good neighborliness, fair employ- 
ment conditions, good housekeeping 
and safety practices, will your com- 
pany have an opportunity to stand 
well in the opinion of these particu- — 
lar segments of your public. 

Consideration of these groups 
leads to a question. Are you giving — 
them a chance to see things with 
their own eyes? That, of course, 
suggests plant visitations and open 
houses. In connection with em- 
ployees, you might say that they do 
see their own jobs and their own 
cepartments. I wonder, though, if 
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you ever asked yourself how much 
they know about other departments 
and other plants of the company? 
For the employee’s family, and 
for the entire community, plant 
visits are an excellent means of giv- 
ing them an opportunity to “‘see for 
themselves.” You might do this by 
a general open house to which fam- 
ilies, neighbors, clergy, teachers and 
others are invited, or you might 
have specialized plant visitations. 
One industrial company has on 
different occasions entertained the 
ministers of its community with a 
plant tour, and followed up with 
other plant tours for teachers, busi- 
ness men, social groups, church 
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womeén, and even a special day for 
barbers. 

It has occurred to many com- 
panies, too, that employees like to 
know the identity of their visitors. 
Some of our plants, for example, 
have signs throughout the route of 
a trip. These have a blackboard in 
the center upon which the name of 
the touring group is written. Above 
it is the line, OUR VISITORS TO- 
DAY ARE, and below it the line, 
GUARD THEIR SAFETY. 

In many communities throughout 
our country, local chambers of com- 
merce and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions have sponsored extremely suc- 
cessful Business-Industry-Education 
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days. On these days, teachers meet 
with business men, usually at a gen- 
eral open meeting in the morning. 
Afterwards, they tour an industrial 
plant, lunch with executives and 
participate in a question-and-answer 
session devoted to the business or- 
ganization. 

Certainly, plant visitations are not 
the only tool that should be used in 
a public relations program for em- 
ployees, their families and the com- 
munity in general, but they are an 
extremely important one. All too 
often in the past, the community at 
large and even the families of work- 
ing men did not know what went on 
behind the high fences or brick walls 
of local industrial establishments. 
And from this lack of knowledge 
many misconceptions grew up and 
much misinformation gained circu- 
lation. Figuratively, we should tear 
down the fences and open up the 
plants to remove the air of mystery 
and prevent such misconceptions 
from gaining wide acceptance. 

Present security regulations re- 
sulting from the national emer- 
gency have curtailed sharply the 
open house activities of United 
States Steel in recent months. How- 
ever, it is gratifying to note that 
the highly successful open houses 
staged in previous years by our 
steel-making and fabricating subsid- 
iaries have become models for many 
other business organizations. 

George Jackson, however, may be- 
long to some other segment of your 
public which judges the company by 
personal experience with it. He 
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might, for example, be a customer, 
in which case he would judge your 
company by the service and quality 
of its products. The word “service” 
takes in a lot of territory. It in- 
cludes, of course, ability to deliver 
goods as promised. It also covers 
technical advice on the use of the 
product. Then, too, there are per- 
sonal contacts which the customer 
has with the company—the letters 
he receives—and conversations with 
the salesman. There have _ been 
books, articles, motion pictures, 
radio and television programs, as 
well as countless speeches, devoted 
to the subject. The tenor of all of 
them has been the same—‘“a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link.” 
An inefficient or careless waiter can 
drive business away from a fine res- 


taurant, although its decor may be. 


perfect and its meals excellent. In- 
cidents of this sort can be multiplied 
ad infinitum. The inattentive recep- 
tionist or phone operator often can 
bring down public or customer wrath 
on a company whose service other- 
wise is perfect. 

A year ago, we published and dis- 
tributed 30,000 copies of “The Public 
and You,” a booklet intended as an 
aid to members of our management 
team in promoting greater public 


knowledge and understanding of | 


United States Steel. 

In this booklet, attention was 
drawn to the relatively few em- 
ployees who comprise the public re- 
lations organization. However, we 
pointed out that U. S. Steel, in a 


real sense, had thousands of public 


ge 
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relations representatives, and em- 
phasized the fact that each member 
of the managerial team was such a 
representative. There was a further 
reminder that what he said or did 
could have a direct bearing on how 
the public regards U. S. Steel. 

“The Public and You” also made 
clear that the best way for every 
employee of U. S. Steel to do his 
part in creating good-will for the 
Corporation was to act and speak 
as though the good name of U. S. 
Steel depended upon him alone. 

We long have felt that our stand- 
ing in the communities in which we 
operate, or are represented, depends 
largely on what people think of the 
men and women who represent U. S. 
Steel in those same communities. 

I don’t think that I need to labor 
the point, except to suggest that we 
all keep in mind the importance of 
impressions made by the company’s 
representatives, sales and otherwise, 
its phone operators, and its corre- 
spondents. Company training pro- 
grams for all departments should 
contain reference to public relations 
and the importance of each individ- 
ual in the public relations team. In 
U.S. Steel’s Purchasing Department, 
for example, the buyers’ training 
program includes a session on public 
relations. 

i could name several other types 
of public which judge the company 
on the basis of personal experience. 
George Jackson might be a_ stock- 
holder who would look upon the com- 
pany as a good or bad investment 
for his money; he might be a banker 
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who does business with the organiza- 
tion, or he might be a supplier who 
sells it material or services. Each 
of these, to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent, bases part of his opinion on 
his own dealings with some member 
of the company organization and his 
own experience with its policies. 

Again, all of these opinions point 
up the fact that the first requisite 
of good public relations is good man- 
agement. If the products of a com- 
pany do not come up to customers’ 
expectations, if its service is poor, 
delivery promises are not kept, or if 
the financial handling of the busi- 
ness is unsound, no amount of pub- 
licity or advertising can win that 
company public support and recog- 
nition. 

I think it is generally accepted 
today that the public relations fune- 
tion is not and never can be simply 
one of publicizing or advertising the 
company. Rather, it is a way of con- 
ducting the business—a considera- 
tion of the public interest in the 
formulation of every business policy. 
Such a policy provides an outstand- 
ing example of enlightened self- 
interest; it is a recognition that con- 
sideration of the customer, the em- 
ployee, the stockholder and the gen- 


ia 


eral public is essential to business 


success. 
That is one, and the most impor- 
tant, phase of public relations. There 


is, however, another facet of the 


function. 


It is not enough that the policies : 


+ 


of a company be sound, the public — 


also must know about those policies 
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—must have them sufficiently ex- 
plained. For besides those whom I 
have mentioned, there are other seg- 
ments of the public whose opinions 
are based entirely upon what they 
have heard or read about the com- 
pany. These people judge your com- 
pany by what you tell them and by 
what others tell them. And take it 
from me, there are a lot of people 
telling them things about your com- 
pany, and all business today. Some 
of the things they hear are simply 
cases of misunderstanding, others 
are much more sinister. Some, inten- 
tionally or unwittingly, follow the 
party line—the kind of things that 
Joe Stalin would like Americans to 
believe about one another. 


Esl 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 


The detractors of American busi- 
ness use every possible medium in 
their attacks. The attacks vary, too, 
from time to time, shifting with the 
winds of world-wide news events. 
The same man who a year or so ago 
said a company was too big and was 
menacing the economic freedom of 
the American people, may today at- 
tack that same company, saying 
that it is not big enough to do its 
job in defense of the United States. 
He may attack one big company 
because in his opinion it has kept 
prices too high, and the next day 
just as violently attack another be- 
cause it has cut prices too low. 

Yes, George Jackson hears a lot 
of things about business which are 

(Please turn to Page 23) 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Steel Fabrication 
Machine Work 
Flame Cutting 
Shot Blasting 
Acetylene Welding 
Spot Welding 
Special Machinery 


Offices and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-2140 
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Left portion of head table at first Speakers’ Luncheon of the 1951-1952 
season. Left to right: Park Sanderson, manager of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc.; Dr. Thomas H. Sanders, professor of accounting at the Harvard 
Bus’ness School; John J. Ellsworth, treasurer and director of United-Carr 
Fastener Corporation; Quincy W. Wales, Chamber vice president and chair- 
man of the board, Brown-Wales Co.; Paul S. Deland, managing editor, The 
Christian Science Monitor; and Gordon Walker, assistant foreign editor, 
The Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. Walker, who recently returned from Korea, gave an excellent talk 
on “Russia’s Aims in Asia.’”’ He traced the efforts of Russia to defeat 
American aims in Asia all the way from V-J Day to the present truce talks 
in Korea. His talk brought out the fact that Russia’s chief aim is the control 
of Japan. He warned that America must maintain a: friendly anti-Com- 
munistic Japan. He stated that the battle is not over by any means and 
although Korea has failed, the Soviet will probably try Indo China, Formosa, 
and possibly Burma. 








Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Square) 
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Right portion of head table at Speakers’ luncheon. Left to right: Albert 
O. Wilson, president of the Chamber and president of A. O. Wilson Struc- 
tural Co.; James W. Mann, manager of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Gordon G. 
Howie, vice president and general manager of the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company; William H. Perry, president and treasurer of Cambridge Paper 
Box Company; Paul W. Fitzpatrick, chairman of the board, Brown Durreil 
Co.; and Dudley Clapp, president of Deecy Products Company. 


New Appointments 
RIENDS of Wilbur J. Bender 


and Delmar Leighton were 
pleased to learn of their new ap- 
pointments. On July 1, 1952, Wilbur 
J. Bender, present Dean of Harvard 
College, will become Dean of Ad- 
missions and Financial Aids to Stu- 
dents in Harvard College, and “Del” 
Leighton, present Dean of Fresh- 
men, will become Dean of Students 
in Harvard College. Dr. Richard M. 
Gummere, present Chairman of the 
Committee on Admissions, will re- 
tire at that time. “Dick” served on 
the’ Cambridge School Committee 
about four years ago. 


Meters Removed 
ARKING meters along Memorial 


Drive in front of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have 
been removed. Originally these were 
placed to discourage all-day park- 
ing. The Metropolitan District Com- 
mission says that the meters were 
unprofitable and impractical because 
it took about a week to check vio- 
lators with out-of-state cars. If all- 
day parking continues along the 
building side of the Drive, so that 
it impedes out bound traffic during 
the hours of 4 to 6 p.m., it may re- 
sult in “no parking” signs replacing 
the meters. 
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Albert O. Wilson, Chamber President, presents engraved bronze gavel 
to James W. Mann who retired as Chamber president September 30, 1951. 
At this first Speakers’ meeting of the season, framed certificates of apprecia- 
tion for their three years of service were presented to the eight Directors 
who retired from the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce Board on Septem- 
ber 30. Additional certificates were presented to Mr. Wilson for his service 
as vice president, to Mr. Howie as treasurer, and to Mr. Perry as clerk. 
All eight were present and seated at the head table. 





MOTORS - FANS 
BLOWERS 
Immediate Delivery 
From Stock 


Shaft Metallizing 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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New Directories 1952. Knoxville, Tennessee 
URING the past month, the fol- 1951 Dallas, Texas 
lowing new directories have 1951 Memphis, Tenn. 
been added to the H. A. Manning 1951-52 Hartford, Conn. 
Directory Library, which is main- 1951 Little Falls, N. Y. 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber 1951 Providence, R. I. 
of Commerce for your use: 1951 New Hampshire Register 
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LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY — cambridge Plant, 164 Broadway 
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Who’s Who 
HE Officers and Directors of the 


Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce shown in the picture on pages 
14. and 15 are as follows: Seated at 
table, left to right: William M. Gins- 
burg; Ralph D. Stauffer; President, 
Albert O. Wilson; Quincy W. Wales; 
R. Colin Maclaurin; and Harold D. 
Leach. Standing left to right: Prof. 
Clarence B. Nickerson; Kenneth R. 
Bolles; James J. Dwyer; Charles E. 
Keniston; John J. Crane; Robert H. 
W. Welch, Jr.; Timothy W. Good, 
Jr.; Hollis G. Gerrish; Exec. Sec. 
Townsend; Daniel Koplan; and Ralph 
W: Rogers. Several Directors were 
ill and unable to be present at the 
Directors’ meeting. Although not in 
the picture, they also extend Sea- 
son’s Greetings to Chamber mem- 
bers and Cambridge citizens. 


Membership Club 

HEY’RE ready to go again. 

These fellows who perform one 
of the most important functions of 
the Chamber will hold the first of 
five monthly meetings in January. 
From then until June, they will be 
giving their time calling on pro- 
spective and present members. 


The success of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce is dependent 
upon two factors—adding new mem- 
bers, and retaining the present mem- 
bership. The Audit report, just com- 
pleted, shows that despite increased 
costs, the present dues schedule can 
be maintained if the club is success- 
ful. This is remarkable when one 
considers the fact that most organi- 
zations have increased their dues, 
not once, but twice during the past 
few years. How much longer we can 
say, “Our dues have never been 
raised”? will depend on you. The club 
members will need assistance. At 
least fifty new members must be 
added to the Chamber roster each 
year to offset losses from business 
casualties, transfers to other cities, 
etc. Our yearly average of such 
write offs has been 5% as compared 
to the National average of 7 to 10 
per cent. On this basis, the Cham- 
ber would break even. We need 
more members to cover increased 
expenses. Please suggest a prospect, 
or if possible, increase your own 
membership. Chamber dues are tax 
deductible. 

Club members again will call on 
the membership to get suggestions 
for bettering the Chamber, and to 
show that Chamber membership does 
not cost—it pays. Welcome these 
fellows. They are fellow members 
voluntarily giving their time to urge 
you to take advantage of the many 
facilities available at your Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Next month the names of Club 
members will be published. 
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The Chamber of Commerce building and Smith House are ablaze with 
colored lights and Christmas decorations. Motorists slow down, others have 
taken pictures, and mothers have brought their children to see the reindeer 
on the roof. The Directors believe that the waterfront along Memorial Drive 
has great possibilities as a Christmas season attraction. This year is just 
the beginning. Other companies along the front have indicated their willing- 
ness to cooperate next year. It is hoped that both Harvard and M. I. T. will 
also plan for 1952 Christmas lighting and decorations. 


Factory Trucks 
Electric Hoists 
Motors 
Materiel Handling 
Equipment 


OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
Main and Portland Sts. 


FAMOUS TR owbridge 6-7540 
SINCE 189! 
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Legal Aspects Of Student Employment 


Because of many inquiries received at the Chamber office relative to the 
employment of minors, the following information gathered by Messrs. 
Henry O. Delaney and Edmund J. Murphy, Vocational Counselors at Rindge 
Technical and Cambridge High and Latin Schools, is being reprinted from 


“The Cambridge Public Schools.” 


HE Korean incident and the na- 

tional mobilization program 
have brought a sharp rise in pro- 
duction and an increase in employ- 
ment opportunities, all of which is 
of great concern to school authori- 
ties. 

Manpower becomes a problem: un- 
employment lists are reduced, mil- 
lions find themselves in uniform, and 
women and minors are eagerly 
sought for employment. 


As of today boys and girls form 
a large and growing part of our 
labor force. A consideration of the 
employment of children (persons 
under 18) in industry discloses that 
it means for many young persons 
loss of time for sleep, rest, study, 
and wholesome recreation. Over-long 
hours of after-school work, night- 
work, and exertions that are likely 
to affect health are also indicated. 


Employment of children that is 
not controlled or supervised has a 
minus value; for, conceivably, such 
employment can cause injury to a 
child’s health or make him fall be- 
hind in his studies, lose a grade pro- 
motion, and perhaps lag behind in 
education for the rest of his life. 


For the protection of these chil- 
dren who find themselves employed 


in industries of various types dur- 
ing the school year, in late after- 
noon, evening, and on Saturday or 
Sunday, the Federal and State goy- 
ernments have set up certain limita- 
tions and standards concerning their 
employment. 


1. Employment Permits and Re- 
quirements. Of primary importance 
is the fact that all youth up to the 
age of 18 are required by Federal 
and State laws to have an employ- 
ment or working certificate and to 
be subject to certain restrictions as 
to their work. 


The Child-Labor Provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
amended, regulates the employment 
of minors in or about establishments 
where goods are produced for ship- 
ment or delivery for shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 


The minimum age of these Pro- 
visions is set at 16 years for gen- 
eral employment, 18 years in occu- 
pations declared hazardous by the 
Secretary of Labor, 14 years in a 
limited number of occupations out- 
side school hours. Such work is per- 
mitted to a 14-year-old for not more 
than 3 hours on a school day, and 8 
hours on a non-school day, for not 
more than 18 hours in a school week, 


LZ 
sali 
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and 40 hours in other weeks, and be- 
tween the hours of 7 A.M. and 7 
PM. 

Because of the local nature of 
part-time employment, most minors 
who are employed are covered by 
the General Laws of the Common- 
wealth relating to the employment 
of minors. 

For a minor, student or non-stu- 
dent, to obtain a working certificate 
as prescribed by law, he must apply 
at the office of the Superintendent 
of Schoo!s, 1700 Cambrdige Street, 
Rindge Technical School Building, 
and according to Chapter 149, Sec- 
tion 87, of the General Laws, pre- 
sent the following: 


STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 





Theodore L. Storer 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F, Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 
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(1) a statement from the em- 
ployer concerning the nature 
and character of the work. 

(2) his school record. 

(3) a physician’s statement as to 
his health. 

(4) evidence of his age (birth or 
baptismal certificate). 

Other pertinent sections of the 
General Laws relating to the em- 
ployment of minors are Section 56 
which restricts the hours of labor 
for women and children, defines the 
conditions under which they may 
work, the periods of day during 
which they may work, and cites the 
establishments that these regula- 
tions cover; Section 57 which sets 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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up penalties (for parents and em- 
ployers) when provisions of Sec. 56 
are violated; Sections 60 and 61 
which set up restrictions on employ- 
ment of children under 16; Section 
62 which outlines employment which 
may not be engaged in by minors 
under 18; Section 64 which restricts 
employment for youth under 21; 
Section 65 which defines hours of 
labor for children under 16; Section 
66 which sets up hours of labor for 
boys under 18 and girls under 21; 
and Section 69 which regulates 
street trades for children. 

Fuller information on these labor 
restrictions may be obtained at the 
office of the Superintendent of 
Schools or from the Placement 
Counselors at the high schools. 

Il. Wages and Hours for Minors. 
The Federal Wage-Hour Law sets 
minimum wages, overtime, and child- 
labor standards which apply to em- 
ployees engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce. 

The basic standards set by this 
Act, as amended, effective January 
20, 1950, provide (a) a minimum 
wage of 75c an hour, (b) time and 
one-half for overtime after 40 hours 
worked in a work-week and (c) a 
minimum age of 16 for general em- 
ployment. 

Under certificates issued by the 
Wage-Hour Administrator, submin- 
imum rates may be paid to certain 
learners, messengers, apprentices 
and handicapped workers. 

The Minimum Wage Commission 
of Massachusetts, as a result of 


hearings that have taken place dur- 
ing the past year, for industries that 
are carried on in the Commonwealth, 
has set a minimum wage of (a) 45c¢ 
an hour for service employees who 
receive tips as part of their compen- 
sation, (b) 50c an hour for inex- 
perienced employees of mercantile 
establishments, (c) 55c¢ for experi- 
enced employees of business firms, 
and (d) 65c an hour for employees 
in industries not covered by specific 
orders. 


The work week for employees has 
been set at an 8-hour day and a 48- 
hour week with specific limitations 
being set on the employment of 
women and children (Cf. G. L., Ch. 
149, Ss D6): 


III. Social Security Benefits for 
Minors. The Social Security Act of 
1935, as amended through August, 
1950, provides for all employees and 
all self-employed persons two na- 
tion-wide ‘systems of social insur- 
ance to protect them against loss of 
income due to unemployment, old 
age, and death. 


As amended, this Act now has 
brought under its coverage prac- 
tically all phases of occupational life. 


Brought under the Social Security 
Act for the first time, January l, 
1951 are: 


Self-employment (if income is more 
than $400 a year from own trade 
or business). 

Household work (regular work in a 
private home, wages $50 or more 
each three-month calendar quat- 
ter). 
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Non-profit organizations (new law 
does not automatically bring under 
social security employees of non- 
profit religious educational, char- 
itable, or scientific institutions. 
However, such organizations, un- 
der certain conditions can elect to 
become members). 

State and local governments (certain 


transportation systems. Other 
groups upon application). 
Federal civilian employment (em- 


ployees not covered by a retire- 

ment system). 

On the basis of this extension, it 
is safe to say, we believe, that nearly 
all of the part-time and full-time 
work that minors engage in brings 


FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 


Fork Lift Trucks 
2,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 


Karry Kranes and 
Straddle Trucks 
10,000 to 30,000 Ib. Cap. 


Turret Transporters 


5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


Telephone: EL iot 4-3331 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 





about Social Security benefits. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, 
for a minor to have a Social Security 
card upon being employed. This card 
may be obtained at the local Social 
Security office which is located at 2 
Trowbridge Street at the corner of 
Massachusetts Avenue (Michael A. 
Sullivan Square). 

Girls who do such part-time work 
as baby-sitting and housework and 
boys who do odd jobs would do well 
to examine into their Social Security: 
status for if they are employed 24 
or more different days in each three 
month period and earn cash wages 
of $50 or more in each calendar 
quarter, they qualify for benefits. 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


Creer ‘ 
S> AMS 
LE A 
ih) MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 
French Dressing 


JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Cost of Living Chart 


The November 29, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and — 
Industries, covering the period from mid-October, 1951 to mid-November, 
1951, states: 

Retail prices of specific goods and services continued upward from 
mid-October, 1951 to mid-November, 1951 as the combined index advanced 
0.7%. Chiefly responsible for the rise was a 1.2% increase in the food index. 
Other increases were 0.5% for shelter and 0.5% for sundries. The combined 
index number of 175.7 for November, 1951 represented an increase of 77.7% 
above January, 1941; 7.4% over November, 1950 and 5.1% since January, 
1951. 

FOOD: The food index advanced 1.2% from the previous month. Higher 
prices were noted for fish of 2.8%; dairy products 2.0% and fresh fruits 
and vegetables 9.6%. These were partially offset by decreases in the prices 
of some meats, principally pork chops, 8.5%; sliced bacon 1.7% and whole 
ham 4.8%. Other decreases were for roasting chickens 2.6%; eggs 2.8%, 
and dried fruits and vegetables 3.4%. 

CLOTHING: This section declined 0.1% from the previous month as 
lower prices were noted for men’s work trousers and dress shoes; women’s 
sport coats, nylon hose and girls’ coats. 

SHELTER: Residential rents averaged 0.5% higher since the previous 
month, and 3.8% since January, 1951. 

FUEL & LIGHT: This element of the index rose fractionally 0.1% as 
higher prices were noted for anthracite and coke. Fuel oil prices increased 
by the O.P.S. the latter part of this month will be reflected in next month’s 
release. Gas and electricity remained unchanged. 

SUNDRIES: The sundries section advanced 0.5% due to increases in — 
gasol.ne and cigarettés. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-19389—100 
% Increase 


Oct. 1951 
Jan. 1941 Nov. 1950 Nov. 1951 Nov. 1951 
WOOT eas Gochssatcte 86.2 189.0 210.7 a 
Cloth innit ates te LOL 1 183.1 195.7 OL 
mNGlie ry «sA8 cece tere 107.7 122.4. 127.6 0.5 
Fuel sar bient: cn... 112.8 175.8 47837 0.1 
SUNG Casserly Nye 145.8 151.8 0.5 
Combined ipa. ca 98.9 163.6 Bs AY: 0.7 


Purchasing power of the dollar—1935-1939—$1.00 
November, 1951—$.5692 
* Indicates Decrease 


IT ISN’T THE HOURS YOU PUT IN— 
IT’S WHAT YOU PUT IN THE HOURS 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI_7-0010 
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(Continued from Page 9) 

only half true or which are outright 
lies. The question that should occur 
to us at this point is “what does he 
hear from us about our company?” 
Are we, too, seizing every opportun- 
ity, and using every possible means 
of communication ? 

Take first the question of press 
relations. Ask yourself, “Is the press, 
both in our own plant communities 
and nationally, being informed fully 
and accurately of important news 
developments in our company ?” 

I am not talking now of publicity 
in the sense that the word is too 
often used. Neither am I thinking 
of news coverage as sales promo- 
tion, or product “puffery.” The 
proper place to explain the merits 
of your product, and to ask the pub- 
lic to try it, is in the paid advertis- 
ing columns. What I am talking 
about are the events that are news, 
that will be interesting to newspaper 
readers and radio listeners and tele- 
vision viewers. One might make up 
a check-list of the kind of things 
that come in this category. 

First, there’s news of production. 
Particularly in this period of na- 
tional emergency, George Jackson 
is interested in knowing what you 
are producing to aid defense. If you 
are in a consumer goods line, he also 
would like to know how much of 
your ordinary civilian product you 
are able to turn out. 

Second, there are policies on em- 
ployment, prices and wages. These 
things affect George as an employer 
or as a citizen of a plant commun- 
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ity, and they affect him as a con- 
sumer who may purchase your pro- 
ducts. 

Third, there is news of people. 
Names still make news, and interest- 
ing activities of an employee, be he 
chairman of the board or a lathe 
operator at the plant, are worth re- 
porting. This is particularly true as 
it concerns officials of your com- 
pany. The name of a corporation is 
often cold and meaningless to a 
great portion of the public. It be- 
comes meaningful and warm when 
more is known about the people who 
make up the organization. Yes, offi- 
cials, employees and their activities 
are news. 

Fourth, one might mention re- 
search and technical development. If, . 
for years, you have been making a 
“whatzit” and you announce a new 
super ‘“‘whatzit,’ there is probably 
only minor news interest. But if, 
through research and technological 
Cevelopment, you develop a com- 
pletely new gadget, which will add 
something new to American living, 
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that becomes news. 

There is another important phase 

of press relations over and above 

. and probably in the long run 
more important than .. . the infor- 
mation furnished in the form of 
statements and news releases. That 
is the question of what your com- 
pany does when it receives requests 
for information from a reporter who 
is working on a story. 

Frankness in press relations is 
just as necessary when the news 
may not be entirely to your liking 
as when the news is something of 
which you are proud. For example, 
one cannot expect a reporter or edi- 
tor to enthuse when the company 
announces a new safety record, if 
that same company has been secre- 
tive or evasive when an accident oc- 
curred on its premises. 

Often the advertising columns of 
a newspaper can be used to good 
effect to help tell the public relations 
story of a company, as distinguished 
from its products story. Here, again, 
keep in mind, however, the precept 
that the message must be interest- 
ing to the reader. 

Gone is the day when a company 
could buy a page in a newspaper, 
run a picture of the founder com- 
plete with chin-whiskers, and call it 
public relations. Today, much public 
relations advertising is as interest- 
ing, newsy and readable as the news 
stories in adjoining columns. 

We in United States Steel have 
used the same approach in planning 
the radio commercial messages on 
our program, “The Theatre Guild on 
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the Air.” We have tried to keep 
them newsy. They are delivered by 
a man who is known primarily as a 
radio news reporter, George Hicks. 

Although most sponsored  pro- 
grams aim primarily at _ selling 
gooacs, many other companies be-- 
sides U. S. Steel are using radio and 
television shows for public relations 
messages. 

Standards of news coverage in 
both television and radio are con- 
stantly being raised, and today a 
great many Americans get the bulk 
of their news from these media. 
Time is well spent in working out 
the best possible relations for your 
company with radio and television 
newscasters. 

George Jackson looks to other 
media besides newspapers, radio and 
television for information that will 
aid him in forming opinions. He 
reads books and magazines, and he 
attends many kinds of meetings. 

Take the social, fraternal and pro- 
fessional clubs, for example. Many 
and articulate are the critics of 
American business—they will mount 
the rostrum at the drop of a hat and 
sometimes even without dropping it! 
On the other hand, what do you do 
when your company receives a letter 
from a women’s club, a young peo- 
ple’s church group or some s‘milar 
organization, asking for a speaker: 
Do you beg off? Undoubtedly, in 
your plant town, wherever it may 
be, there is a local radio station and 
some of its time is devoted to forum 
programs. Have your officials ever 
participated in these? 


heagl 


I would be the last to suggest that 
you executives drop all other activi- 
ties and take the stump for a whirl- 
wind, continuous speaking tour. But 
I do believe that there are many 
groups eager to hear about your 
business, and that a certain number 
of public appearances by officials of 
your company will prove extremely 
rewarding in creating better under- 
standing of your activities and your 
problems. 

Schools, too, are looking for fac- 
tual information about your com- 
pany, whether it is large or small. 
All of you know that the students of 
today are the citizens of tomorrow. 
As such, they should have the facts 
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. and I mean facts ... about 
American business and industry. 

United States Steel has long been 
aware of the area of misunderstand- 
ing about big business which exists 
in our high schools and colleges. 
Considerable time and effort have 
been devoted by us and other com- 
panies in making available to these 
young men and women factual in- 
formation which clearly indicates 
what industry has done and is do- 
ing for their country. 

At this time, United States Steel 
has under consideration an acceler- 
ated educational program for high 
schools and colleges that will place 
even greater emphasis on the vital 


ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


We invite you to phone or drop a note for a free copy of our 
latest Buying Guide—a conveniently classified and illustrated cata- 
logue of nationally preferred quality products we handle. 


Average discount off regular listed prices is 24.6%. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
fae, for Xmas Shopping every night till 9 P.M., Dec. 1 to Christmas 
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role that industry plays in the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Naturally, our educational institu- 
tions do not seek, nor can they use, 
material that is prepared primarily 
for advertising purposes—material 
that proves to your own satisfaction 
how much better your product is 
than your competitor’s. But, on the 
other hand, teachers of geography, 
history, social sciences, and many 
kindred subjects are seeking factual 
information. Anything that we as 
business men can do to help them 
is worth-while. 

Very often, after teachers are in- 
vited to attend a Business-Industry- 
Education day in a plant, a sugges- 
tion will be made that at a future 
date the procedure be reversed, and 
the business men visit the schools. 
This, I think, is a healthy develop- 
ment. As citizens and fathers, we 
business men should know more 
about our school systems. 

Schools in the community often 
are interested in plant visits, but of 
course, some schools are not situ- 
ated near your operations. In that 
case, where Mohammed cannot come 
to the mountain, it is well to bring 
the mountain to Mohammed. This 
can be done through the medium of 
motion pictures. In United States 
Steel, we find that well-produced 
educational pictures are in constant 
demand. Our Technicolor film, ‘Steel 
—Man’s Servant,” is used year after 
year by teachers of a wide variety 
of subjects. It is the story of a basic 
industry without product advertising 
and, in fact, with little mention of 


the Corporation name except at the 
beginning and end. It renders a real 
service to teachers, and from my 
standpoint is a valuable public rela- 
tions vehicle because it creates bet- 
ter understanding of our activities, 
working conditions, and the service 
of the Corporation to the nation. 


I seem now to have come full 
circle. Early in these remarks I 
talked about bringing people to the 
plant. Now, I am suggesting that, 
via motion pictures, we bring the 
plant to the people. 


Having closed the circle, let me 
add just one point. 


The objective of your public rela- 
tions program and mine is, of 
course, to obtain favorable public 
opinion for our organizations. In 
doing so, we render an important 
service to all American business. 


American industry, operating un- 
der a free, competitive system of 
enterprise, has made possible for 
the American people the greatest 
material progress ever attained by 
any nation. If the importance of this 
achievement, under our free system 
of government, is known and under- 
stood, then I am sure the American 
people will never change it for some 
untried system or one which has 
failed in other countries in the past. 
It is your job and mine to promote 
this understanding, and the very 
basis of such an understanding must 
be established in your communities. 

For if the job is done well, then 
we can hope, in the words of Dickens 
to “come all right in the end.” 


a9 51 


Postal Service 
HE Cambridge Chamber of Com- 


merce has asked acting post- 
master Joseph Finn to add another 
window to the Kendall Square 
Branch Post Office. With the tre- 
mendous growth of business in this 
area, efficient service is possible only 
by modernization and adequate man- 
power. Mr. Finn has agreed to study 
the matter and Chamber members 
will be kept informed of the pro- 
gress made. 
Quota Exceeded 

N behalf of the 1952 Cambridge 

Community Fund Campaign, 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., Cam- 
paign Chairman, wishes to express 
sincere thanks to Cambridge Indus- 
try and Commerce which contributed 
so generously to the 1952 Campaign. 
101.8% of quota was reached, and a 
total of $257,814 raised. Much of the 
success was due to the splendid co- 
operation and backing of Cambridge 
business people. Business in Cam- 
bridge not only was cooperative in 
raising gifts in order to meet the in- 
creased goal, but in donating their 
key personnel to serve on the Cam- 
paign team. 

The Industrial Division was headed 
by W. Nelson Bump, Vice President 
of American Air Lines, and the Com- 
mercial Division was led by Hal W. 
Atkinson of the Cambridge Electric 
Light Company. Both of these men 
did outstanding jobs, and were ably 
assisted in their Divisions by the 
following key section leaders and 
solicitors: Robert B. Snow, Cecil 
Taylor, Paul G. Laffoley, L. J. Berk- 
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owitz, Richard P. Hedblom, William 
M. Ginsburg, C. Irving Dwinell, 
Francis G. Mahoney, Frank Cardul- 
lo, Harry Boyer, Linnell E. Studley, 
Norman E. Ticehurst, Fred A. Mud- 
gett, Vincent A. Connors, Arthur M. 
Wright, Edward C. Akerley, Roder- 
ick Grace, Vaughan Harmon, Harold 
A. Berman, John F. Couming, Robert 
ie Duncan, Jr. nichard Oomn ni. 
Clifford G. Stedman, Richard Davis 
and Harry B. Scott, Jr. 

A tabulation appears below show- 
ing the breakdown of the money re- 
ceived from the different divisions, 
sections and areas: 

Commercial Division: 








Central Square $5,146 
Harvard Square 3,064 
Inman Square 1,309 
Kendall Square 1,903 
Lechmere Square 2,892 
Porter Sq., No. Cambridge 932 
West Cambridge 504 
Cafes yaa! 
Package Stores 965 
Miscellaneous 225 
Total, Commercial Division 17,651 
(108.8% ) 

Industrial Division: 
Team 1 10,825 
Team 2 39,318 
Team 3 5,452 
Team 4 1,031 
Team 5 14,616 
Industrial Division Total 71,242 
(103.4%). 


Once again, our deep appreciation 
for the fine community spirit exhib- 
ited by Commerce and Industry. -- 
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Science Museum 
RESIDENT Wilson has appointed 


the following to serve with 
Chairman R. Colin Maclaurin on the 
Chamber’s Liaison Committee with 
the Museum of Science: Carlton P. 
Fuller, Helge Holst, W. W. Garth, 
Jr., and Richard S. Morse. 

Twenty New England firms are 
now listed as Corporate Sponsors of 
the Museum of Science, Science 
Park. They are the initial subscribers 
to the Museum’s recent request for 
an indication of industrial interest 
in its program. 

The quick response of the twenty 
firms to the newly inaugurated Cor- 
porate Sponsorship program indi- 
cates their realization of New Eng- 
land’s need for this type of dramatic 
visual education in all the sciences. 
It also recognizes the contribution 
the Museum is making toward public 
understanding of science and its re- 
lation to industry. 

Almost fifty percent of the 14,000 
square feet of space in the first unit 
of the new Museum is devoted to 
science and industry exhibits. Dur- 
ing December, one half of the 
second floor of the Museum will be 
occupied by a_ special exhibition, 
“Knife, Fork, Spoon,’ sponsored by 
Towle Silversmiths. 

Next spring, the Leonardo Da 
Vinci exhibition, sponsored by Inter- 
national Business Machines, will 
occupy the entire second floor ex- 
hibit hall, coming to Boston from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. ; 

Corporate Sponsorship of the Mu- 


seum also is an expression of vital 
interest in the total plan of the Mu- 
seum which will devote one of the 
five units of the new Museum solely 
to exhibit of science and New Eng- 
land industry. 

This five million dollar Museum 
plan is off to a good start. In two 
years, one unit of the new Museum 
has been built and opened; a second 
unit is under construction; and $811,- 
000 of the first $1,100,000 has been 
raised. 

Corporate Sponsors contributing 
the requested amount to the Mu- 
seum’s Development Fund are giv- 
ing the aid necessary now to main- 
tain the Museum’s pace toward total 
development. A plaque in the Mu- 
seum’s lobby will honor these gifts. 
It reads: “Their contributions are 
making possible public understand- 
ing of America’s Industrial and Sci- 
entific accomplishments.” 

Now listed are: the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; The 
Eastern Company; the New England 
Decorators Supply Co.; Paine Furn- 
iture Company; Colonial Tanning 
Company; The Norton Company; 
Boston Edison Company; Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc.; Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Paper Co.; International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.; United Shoe 
Machinery Corp.; Polaroid Corpora- 
tion; Wilfrid O. White & Sons, Inc.; 
Towle Silversmiths; United Fruit 
Company; Boit, Dalton & Church; 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co.; Arthur 
D. Little, Inc.; Penn Metal Com- 
pany; Draper & Co., Inc.; and Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. 
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